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is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  weai  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

within    this    range    of    27    col- 
ors  can   be   found   perfect   har- 
mony for  any  decorative  scheme. 
Made  by 

he  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,    Pa. 

New  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9, 12,  15  &  18  foot  widths, 

by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOS.  M.  O'CALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


ROSENFELD  COMPANY 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 

728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


dt corator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 


Don't  accept  substitutes 
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$J4  fflADISDI?  Ave  AT  SSih  ST  'KetOT  yGRK 


NOW     ON     EXHIBITION     .     .     . 

Collection  of  fine  Eighteenth  Century  mahogany  pieces  together  with  unusual 
and  interesting  examples  of  Old  English  Petit  Point.  Many  lovely  old  silver  re- 
sist lustre  pieces  together  with  rare  hits  of  old  Lowestoft  just  arrived.  Lowered 
prices  now  prevail  at  Lans. 


##^^#MP' 
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A 

Revival  of 
Classicism 


/ 


~^ZL    are  at  present  confronted  with         maison  under  Josephine. 


O 


y    a  decided  renewal  of  interest  in 
.elaborate  forms  of  French  Em- 
English  Regency  decoration. 

^eing  done  in  various  whites, 

ground,  while  furnishings 

■  and  essentially  modern 

>f  Compiegne  and  Mal- 


The  pieces  illustrated  are  indicative  of 
this  version  of  contemporary  taste. 

Cassard  Romano  Imported  French  Fur- 
niture is  on  display  in  our  several  show- 
rooms and  may  be  purchased  through 
accredited  dealers  and  decorators. 


ssard  romano 


ROb. 
22 


companyjnc 

Aj  £ast  59  th  Street    New  Dork  City 


.SAN  FRANCISCO 

442  Post  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverley  Blvd. 


"ASSARD  a  CIF    61  Av.   Philippe  Auguste 


*0 


>•'• 


eJI 
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Tfew  importations 
from  its  Paris  a'.j- 
liers  are  constantly 
arriving  at  the  Mad- 
ison Avenue  galleries 
of  Jacques  Bodart. 
The  card  of  your  dec- 
orator or  furniture 
dealer  will  introduce 
you  to  a  viewing. 


OO  olten,  m  these  hurried  days,  the  art  ol  Inendly  correspondence  is  allowed  to 
languish.  Yet  it  might  easily  he  revived  m  a  setting  so  gracious  as  this — conceived  hy  Jacques 
ijodart.  Although  composed  ol  three  diliermg  epochs,  this  group  is  yet  a  perlect  unity  in  its  im- 
pression.   Apart  Irom  materials,  workmanship  and  Imish,  it  is  this  very  hlendmg  ol  the  richly  varied 


genius  ol  old  France  that  makes  the  re-creations 
ol  Jacques  Bodart  alike  interesting  to  connois- 
seurs   and    prized    in    homes    ol    mlormed    taste. 


da 


Ud(ycL(irt)jno. 


lacqAted 
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Chippendale  Bedroom  Group 

A  ROBERT  W.  IRWIN  COMPANY  PRODUCTION 


, 


Furniture  produced  by  the  Robert  QI,  Irwin  Company 
possesses  especial  interest  for  those  persons  whose 
cultured  tastes  permit  them  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  rich  creative  genius  and  the  faithful  crafts- 
manship with  which  it  is  endowed  .  '.  .  Chese  elements 
combine  with  the  finest  materials  to  develop  furniture 
that  satisfies  every  truly  discriminating  demand  and  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  finest  interiors  of  Hmerica's 
most  distinguished  homes  .  .  .  Ranging  in  price  from 
groups  for  the  modest  home  to  the  most  exclusive  crea- 
tions, this  is  indisputably  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive line  of  fine  furniture  made. 

"Ro&ett  ttJ.  Irttmt  (fo 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  tears 

6rand  Rapids,  JYIicbigan 


Offered  for  sate  by  the  best 
furniture  dealers,  Irwin  pro- 
ductions are  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  at  the  following 
well-appointed  showrooms: 


Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 
21-24  N.  prospect  3 venue 

JSTew  torh  Office 
350  Madison  Avenue 
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"pVERY  commission  ior  an  interior  ol  a  home  or  an 

*   apartment  is  a  problem  ior  which  special  iorms 

ana  color  themes  are  created.  1  lie  iinest  01  tne  old 
periods  are  used,  but  there  is  always  a  new  note,  suitable 
lor  tne  particular  surroundings  added,  r  resh  lorms  are 
devised,  new  color  arrangements,  even  new  methods 
evolved  lor  attaining*  them.  1  lie  artists  ol  tne  line  old 
periods  never  went  into  a  problem  more  thoroughly.  j\ 
visit  to  our  Oalleries  will  illustrate  these  erlects  and 
may  heij}  to  crystallize  your  own  decorative  ideas. 

HOFSTATTER 

668  FIFTH  AVENUE   at  53 »,  STREET 

^Snienor  cyirc/tilectj  cuza  luecoratoni 
Greatorj  aru)  c^Alci/ierj  o/  ^Distinctive  Ourniture 
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CORD 


FRONT  DRIVE 


sn 


^v / 

n 

^33 

^Mff  i 

■ 

Warn 


SAFETY  should  outweigh  all  other  con- 
siderations  in  the  selection  of  your  vehicle  for 
personal  transportation.  Even  comfort,  both 
mental  and  physical,  is  dependent  upon 
SAFETY/  Body  styles,  the  number  of  cyl- 
inders and  all  other  features  become  mere 
details  when  compared  with  the  outstanding 
need  for  SAFETY.  Because  it  is  structurally 
different  from  all  other  cars,  the  Cord  front- 
drive  offers  exclusive  SAFETY  advantages. 
These    priceless    advantages    are    appreciated 


1 


most  under  adverse  road  conditions  when  the 
need  for  SAFETY  is  emphasized.  These 
advantages  result  from  a  combination  of  low 
center  of  gravity,  the  fact  that  the  Cord  is 
pulled  instead  of  pushed,  amazingly  easier 
steering,  less  driver-effort,  surer  control,  and 
better  roadability.  In  exact  ratio  as  you  value 
SAFETY  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  inspect 
and  drive  the  new  improved  Cord  and 
learn  from  experience  why  its  advantages 
are   obtainable  in   no  other  automobile. 


SEDAN       BROl  GUAM. .  CABRIOLET  .  .  PHAETON  SFDVN  .  .  AUBURN  VUTOMOBILE  CO.,  AUBURN,  INDIANA 
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KITTiNGER  DISTINCTIVE  F  U  R  N  I  T  U  R  1-  .    K  1  T  T  I  X  G  I    K  1)  I  S  X  1  N  C  T  I  V  E  >•'  U  H  N  ITU  l<  E 


KITTINGER  DISTINCTIVE  FURNITUR E 


c&tie  Wall 
Speaks  In 
(Welcoming 


The  hall  extends  a  friendly  greeting  when  furnished  with  Kittinger  pieces 
such  as  these:  The  Duncan  Phyfe  wall  table  is  an  adaptation  of  a  museum 
piece  ....  the  lyre  motif  in  the  pedestals  is  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
originals  of  the  chairs  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  ArL_>  and  are 
typical  of  many  similar  18th  Century  reproductions.  These  pieces  arej 
developed  by  Kittinger  in  solid  Honduras  Mahogany  of  mellowed  richness 


<& 


I  lis  hall  group 
and  many  other  suggested  set- 
tings and  arrangements  for  living 
room, dining  room  and  bed  room 
....  also  the  executive  office  .... 
areJ  illustrated  and  described  in 
detail  in  the  new  Kittinger  bro- 
chure "The  Charm  of  a  Livable 
Home."  You  will  also  find  help- 
ful ideas  for  effective  groupings 
accompanied  by  floor  layouts. 
You  may  have.;  a  copy  for  the 
asking address  Kittinger  Com- 
pany, 1890  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y or,  if  convenient  ,by 

calling  at  any  oi  our  showrooms. 


Kittinger   (Distinctive    rJurniture   is 

sold  by  leading  dealers  and  decorators 

everywhere 


,    1931,  Kill  In   i  i   C  i ;  1 1  ■  mj 


^Cisit  the  Kittinger  Showroom  nearest  You 


[nBuffalo  InNewYork  [n  Chicago  In  Los  Angeles  KittllH'Cr 

At  Factory,  N.  Elmwood  Ave.    205|g*t42dSt.    433  East  Erie  St.   AtFactory,  1300S.GoodricnBlvd.    I  p  i  s  t  i  n~<  1-771 

Furniture^ 

KITTINGEIC 

^<_^   Distinctive     Furni  t  ur  c      ^<s 


KITTINGER  DISTINCTIVE  FUBNtTUR 


;       CT I  V]  FURNITURE  KITTINGER  DISTINCTIVI  F  I 
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HAW 
FURNITURE 


^THE  SHAW  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
1  continues  the  production  and  manu= 
facture  or  furniture  or  the  best  design, 
the  highest  quality  or  materials/  and  the 
greatest  skill  in  craftsmanship,,  which  was 
begun  by  their  predecessors  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago/  anc^  since  steadily 
developed.  Three  generations  of  the  Shaw 
family — two  at  present  active  —  have 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
policy  for  a  period  of  sixty=eight  years. 

The  Chinese  Chippendale  Curio  Cabi= 
net  illustrated  is  a  typical  Shaw  piece — 
true  in  design/  materials/  workmanship 
and  finish  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
master  cabinet  makers  of  the  past. 

Shaw  Furniture — much  of  which  is  cus= 
tom=buiIt  to  order — will  be  found  in  our 
more  pretentious  homes/  on  expensive 
private  yachtS/  in  exclusive  hotels  and 
clubs/  and  in  the  executive  offices  of 
State  governors  and  other  high  officials. 

Shaw  Furniture  may  be  had  of  leading 
dealers  and  decorators  throughout  the 
country.  It  may  be  seen  in  representative 
display  in  the  Shaw  showrooms  in  C  am  = 
bridge  and  New  york.  A.  copy  of  the 
Shaw  booklet  "££'  will  be  sent  on  request. 


HAW  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


SHOWROOMS  AND  FACTORY  bstabiishbd   nso 

■<i  cond    Street,   Cambridge,   M;iss.  'pacialish   in   CJurntiura     )lLuIv   to   0rda 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS 

730   Fifth   Avenue   at   57th  Street 
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rjn   the  (Salonj   of 

c£o  r  u  n  ol/  a  n 


n  c 


-SZZ> 


Authenticated 

French 
Reproductions 


It  is  the  purpose  of  Brunovan,  in  the 
creation  of  twelve  additional  interiors, 
to  show  how  the  petits  salons  which 
characterized  the  age  of  Louis  XV  and 

383  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


XVI  may  be  adapted  to  the  tasteful  fur- 
nishing of  the  modern  interior.  These 
new  petits  apartements,  which  establish 
the  showrooms  of  Brunovan  as  the  larg- 
est and  most  comprehensive  galleries  of 
French  furniture,  graciously  interpret 
the  unrivalled  decoration  of  the  Old 
Regime.  Here  in  fine  original  boiseries 
and  authentically  decorated  rooms  are 
displayed  the  beautiful  reproductions 
created  by  Brunovan.  Only  after  much 
diligent  search  and  study  in  museums 
and  private  collections  in  Paris,  has 
Brunovan  selected  the  finest  and  most 
typical  examples  to  serve  as  models  for 
their  authenticated  reproductions.  Deco- 
rators, dealers,  architects  and  their  clients 
will  be  delighted  in  viewing  Brunovan's 
nouveattx  salons,  which  they  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect. 


BRUNOVAN'INC  los  angeles 


SYLVAIN   BRUNO,  President 


^intiaues    and    3vep ro duct ions     of    ^Trencn     XVIIItli     Uenfuriy     ^furniture 
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FRENCH 
ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 

Reproductions 
EsP  Antiques 


Revealing  all  the  informal  charm  of 
the  Louis  XV  period,  this  grouping 
is  to  he  seen  in  the  showrooms  of 
Cavallo.  It  is  representative  of  the 
many  fine  French,  English  and 
Italian  antiques  and  reproductions 
displayed  by  Cavallo.  Here  pieces 
of  all  periods  have  been  carefully 
selected  for  their  adherence  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  age  which  they 
represent.  Decorators  and  dealers 
with  the  most  exacting  clientele  are 
cordially  invited  to  inspect  our 
showrooms. 


sd  S.  CAVALLO  G^ 

200  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City 


*CT/ 


wmKmggm    m     - 


JOHN 
GALLERI 


y 


NG: 


*. 


ONE   FAST  FIFTY, SEVENTH 

NEW>OiK 
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A  charging  entrance  hall  to  the  many  beautiful 
rooms  furnished  with  old  'pieces  ami  correct  repro- 
ductions in  the  Galleries  of  the  1 1  any  Meyers 
Company  at  One  Thirty-six  West  Fifty-second 
Street.  Your  Decora/or  or  Dealer  will  gladly 
you  permission  to  visit  this  exhibition. 
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"The  I 

American  Eagle — 

\    (    \ 

"May  it  never  lose  its  weight  in  the  scale  of  nations,  nor  drop  from  its  talons 
the  motto  of  Liberty  or  Death" — so  spoke  a  patriot  in  1798.  The  spread 
eagle,  emblem  of  American  Independence,  was  used  with  great  effectiveness 
by  mirror  makers  of  Colonial  days.  Used  with  equal  appropriateness  over  a 
sideboard  or  drop  leaf  table,  the  convex  mirror  illustrated  here  carefully  pre- 
serves  the  style  and  spirit  of  those  times.  It  is  typical  of  the  decorative  acces- 
sories by  Friedman  Brothers  who  for  over  27  years  have  been  making  mirrors, 
consoles  and  cornices  of  all  periods — Georgian,  Early  American,  Italian,  French, 
Spanish  as  well  as  Modern.  Dealers,  decorators  and  architects  are  invited  to 
visit  our  extensive  showrooms.  A  card  of  introduction  will  admit  their  clients. 


FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 

DECORATIVE  ARTS,  INC. 
305  East  47th  Street  New  York 

Trade  Representative — Mr.  A.  L.  Parser 

MIRRORS       •       CONSOLES       •       CORNICES 


MANTEL  S 


P AINTIN  GS 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


0U  &J;J, 

(2/urniiure 


NEW  YORK 

TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  ST. 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE 

LONDON 

7  WOODSTOCK  STREET 

NEW  BOND  STREET 


Mom'- 
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Canterbury  Cachedtal,  Kent 


Kent,  in  addition  to  being  one  oj  the  most 
picturesque  and  historically  interesting 
counties  oj  England,  is  an  important  cen- 
ter jor  the  manujaclure  oj  fine  printed 
linens  jor  decorative  purposes, 
print  illustrated — a  recent  Johnson  c3 
Faulkner  importation — exemplifies  the  pc in- 
jection attained  in  these  jabrics,  not  only 
in  artistry  oj  printing,  but  also  in  fidelity 
oj  design  and  harmony  oj  color  tones.  It  is 
copied  jrom  an  old  Jardiniere  velvet  in 
Knole  House,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 


Imported  Upholstery  and  Decorative  Fabrics 

t-STABLISHED  more  than  a  century  ago,  Johnson  &  Faulkner 
for  generations  have  been  importing  Old  World  fabrics  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  decorative  trade. 
Decorators  and  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
new  Johnson  &  Faulkner  Building,  and  to  inspect,  under  ideal 
conditions,  a  comprehensive  display  of  every  type  of  high 
class  fabric  required  in  the  decoration  of  the  modern  home. 


JOHNSON 


FAULKNER 


Established  1823 

BOSTON 

420  Boylston  Street 


43-49  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 

1528 'Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

2  Heyworth  Building 


PARIS 
50  Faubourg  Poissonniere 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
442  Post  Street 


Incorporated  1923 

LOS  ANGELES 
816  South  Figueroa  Street 
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A(KSON'? 


S2D 


For  more  than  a  century,  the  House  of  Jackson 
has  been  a  haven  for  discriminating  families 
who  sought  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  luxury 
of  their  homes.  Formerly,  many  of  these  people 
journeyed  long  distances  to  visit  Jackson's  gal- 
leries in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This,  we  are  pleased  to  announce,  is  no  longer 
necessary — for  the  well-known  establishments 
in  the  cities  listed  on  the  opposite  page  are  now  also 
prepared  to  show  you  Jackson's  masterpieces. 

These  stores  exhibit  a  complete  assortment 
of  Mantels,  Fireplace  Fittings  and  other  ex- 
clusive creations,  designed  and  produced  by 
Jackson's  own  artists   and    craftsmen  and 


possessing  that  substantial  air  of  excellence  and 
elegance  which  has  made  the  name  Jackson 
synonymous  with  highest  quality  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years. 

Since  1827,  the  House  of  Jackson  has  been 
identified  with  the  decoration  and  construction 
of  America's  finest  homes.  Jackson's  mantels 
are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Fifth  Avenue's 
finest  mansions.  The  wrought  iron  gates  which 
guard  the  entrance  to  many  magnificent  estates 
are  from  the  Jackson  Works.  The  metal  grilles, 
doors  and  balustrades  in  some  of  the  country's 
most  important  residences  and  public  build- 
ings are  "by  Jackson."   Jackson's  bronze  and 


Wm.  H. 


jyv-esu  cl  hjubnnjdUuujb  -<jjescuv6  xrf>  sSjzaamjcjZs  Jbo  Jthj& 
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These  leading  establish- 
ments, long  known  for  the 
scope  and  character  of  their 
service,  now  bring  to  you, 
as  exclusive  representatives, 
the  famed  creations  of  the 
House  of  Jackson. 

Baltimore 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 
/^> 

Cincinnati 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

/^ 

Cleveland 

THE  STERLING  «r  WELCH  COMPANY 

/^ 

Dayton 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

/^ 

Denver 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 

Detroit 

THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

^< 

Philadelphia 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

i^ 
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aluminum  windows  are  recommended  by  lead' 
ing  architects  for  their  precision  and  beauty.     * 

With  such  a  background  of  achievement,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  significant 
distinction  between  Jackson's  creations  and  those 
from  ordinary  commercial  sources. 

One  need  not  be  a  connoisseur  of  Objets 
d'Art  to  detect  this  difference.  The  authentic 
styling  of  all  Jackson  products — Period  or  Mod- 
ern— and  the  basic  integrity  of  Jackson's  mate- 
rials  and  workmanship  are  clearly  evident  on 
examination . . .  and  bespeak  more  significantly 
than  can  word  or  picture  the  value  to  you  of 
the  Jackson  tradition. 
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BRUCE 


Bruce  Plank  Floors 

are  available  in  oak, 
walnut  and  Philippine 
hardwoods,  in  three 
grades,  Mansion,  Fire- 
side and  Tavern;  five 
widths,  4,  5,  6,  7  and 
8  inches.  *CELLized 
(chemically  treated  to 
resist  moisture)  or  un- 
treated; beveled  or 
square  edged.  Sold 
through  retail  lumber 
dealers    everywhere. 

Write  us  for  floor  sug- 
gestions in  remodeling, 
or  in  new  construction. 


IN    BRUCE    PLANK    FLOORS 


■  To  achieve  a  pleating  unity,  wide 
boards  may  be  used  alio  (or  walla 
and  even  ceilings.  The  "all -wood" 
room  links  the  present  with  the  best 
architectural    traditions  of  the    past. 


^EAL  worth,  solidity,  beauty  that  is  more  than  surface  deep, 
dependability  based  on  a  past  rich  in  tradition — these  quali- 
ties express  character  in  floors,  as  in  people.  Perhaps  no  type 
of  floor  suggests  more  eloquently  the  rugged  honesty  we  associate 
with  our  forefathers  than  solid  oak  planks.  And  not  only  is  oak 
itself  inimitable  in  its  natural  beauty  and  dignity,  but  when  dominant 
in  room  decoration,  it  lends  a  sense  of  warm  friendliness  to  all  who 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  "all-wood"  room. 

Bruce  solid  floor  planks  bring  historic  flooring  into  the  modern 
environment.  Beveled  edges  define  the  "cracks"  present  in  early 
floors,  and  emphasize  individual  boards.  Unequal  widths  and  lengths 
are  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  such  irregularity  was  of  necessity 
determined  by  the  size  of  logs  available.  A  most  interesting  floor 
results  from  ingenious  combinations  of  these  varying  dimensions. 

eX-TfruaL  Co: 


Write  for  this  16-page 
illustrated  booklet, 
architects'  file  size, 
containing  complete 
instructions. 


MEMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 


LARGEST       MANUFACTURERS       OF       HARDWOOD       FLOORING      IN      THE      WORLD 
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and  if  this  is  y 
room  and  the  floor 
your  own  design,  why 
shottldn  t  y°11  feel 
jusi  a  wee  bit  proud  / 


JL  Squares  of  Blue  Linoleum  No.  43,  framed  by  Linostrips  of  Plain  Red  Linoleum  No.  40,  form  the  floor  for  this  slumbertime  room  __£ 


THERE'S  a  pleasant  thrill  as  you 
sit  back  and  watch  the  sun's  last 
light  throw  shadows  into  that  room 
you  call  your  own.  This  room  is  you! 
It  came  out  just  the  way  you  planned 
it.  Everything  in  it  expresses  your  own 
ideas.  Particularly  are  you  proud  of 
the  floor.  What  a  happy  inspiration 
to  fashion  it  yourself  with  plain  colors 
of  Armstrong's  Linoleum. 

It  did  look  a  bit  difficult  when  you 
first  read  about  the  idea.  How  simple, 
after  all !  Even  though  you  never  could 
draw  a  straight  line,  you  did  know  what 
your  favorite  colors  were— and  found 
them  in  Armstrong's  Linoleum.  Then 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  telling  the 
merchant  just  how  you  wanted  them 
combined.  Clever,  too,  the  way  those 


experts  installed  the  floor  in  less  than 
a  day.  Watching  them  trimly  tailor  it 
to  every  nook  and  cranny  and  deftly 
cement  it  in  place  over  linoleum  lining 
felt  made  you  understand  just  why 
Armstrong  Floors  are  called  permanent. 

Is  it  any  wonder  you  are  now  plan- 
ning to  have  Armstrong's  Linoleum 
Floors  for  every  room  in  the  house? 


Why  not  make  this  pleasant  experi- 


ment in  your  own  home?  Begin  it  right 
now  by  sending  for  Hazel  Dell  Brown's 
book,  "New  Ideas  in  Home  Decora- 
tion." Then  see  the  floors  pictured  and 
described  by  Mrs.  Brown  at  local  lino- 
leum, furniture,  and  department  stores. 
Ten  cents  to  cover  mailing  costs  brings 
the  book  promptly.  Address  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Floor  Divi- 
sion,  937  Pine  Street,  Armstrongs 
Lancaster,  Pa.  (Makers  of  (A) 
cork  products  since  1860.)      Product 


Armstro  Tig  's_finoleum~floors 


FOR      EVERY     ROOM      IN      THE      HOUSE 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


E  M  BOSSE  D 


J  ASPE 


PRINTED 


and     ARMSTRONG'S     QUAKER     RUGS 


A  course  that  will  tell  you 


1 

* 

— how  draperies  should  be  related  to  the 
room. 

— the  proper  length  for  glass  curtains  and 
over-draperies. 

— what  conditions  determine  the  choice 
of  curtains  for  a  room. 

— the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when 
the  upholstery  and  draperies  con- 
tain design. 

— what  determines  the  choice  of  lamps  for 
certain  rooms. 

— how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a 
room. 

— how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a 
room  and  what  conditions  determine 
the  choice  of  colors. 

— what  rules  determine  the  choice  of  fur- 
niture for  various  rooms. 


— how  to  design  and  make  draperies  of 
every  kind,  for  every  room  and  pur- 
pose. 

— how  to  make  and  hang  portieres. 

— how  to  line  over-draperies. 

— how  to  measure  windows  for  glass  cur- 
tains and  over-draperies. 

— how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures. 

— how  etchings  should  be  hung. 

— what  three  important  factors  must  be 
accomplished  in  furnishing  an  apart- 
ment. 

— what  points  are  to  be  considered  in 
selecting  upholstery  materials. 

— how  to  make  slip  covers. 

— how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room. 

— when  rooms  should  be  left  without 
pictures. 


and  a  thousand   other   things  that  will   save 
you   money   and   greatly   increase   your   enjoyment 


Here  is  a  course  that  will  give  you  information  that  will  be  of 
immense  practical,  dollars  and  cents  value  to  you  all  the  rest  of 
your  life;  that  will  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  and  enjoyment; 
that  will  open  the  door  to  a  splendid  professional  career  if  you  are 
so  inclined;  and  that  can  be  taken  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare 
time,  in  much  less  than  one  year,  without  one  dull  moment. 


During  its  eight  years  of  existence,  this  course  has  enrolled 
nearly  3,000  students.  Every  enrollment  has  been  accepted  with  the 
agreement  to  return  the  tuition  fee  to  the  student,  after  completing 
the  course,  if  he  or  she  did  not  believe  that  the  course  merited  the 
claims  made  for  it.  In  not  one  instance  has  the  return  of  the  money 
been  requested.  But  our  files  are  full  of  letters  of  praise. 


THE    ARTS    &    DECORATION    HOME    STUDY    COURSE    IN 
PERIOD    AND    MODERNISTIC    INTERIOR    DECORATING 


THIS  course  was  created  by  a  board  of  highly  distinguished 
decorators  and  architects,  at  the  instigation  of  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration, under  whose  auspices  it  has  always  been  conducted.  The 
good  name  and  reputation  of  Arts  &  Decoration  are  your  guaran- 
tee of  its  authority,  thoroughness  and   quality. 

Until  recently  there  were  two  courses — the  original  Period 
or  Historic  Decorating  course,  created  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
Modernistic  decorating  course,  created  two  years  ago.  They 
were  separate  courses,  with  separate  tuition  fees.  They  are  now 
combined  in  one  course,  with  one  fee  and  that  but  slightly  more 
than  was  formerly  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  For  one 
enrollment,  therefore,  you  will  receive  thorough  training  in  the 
facts  and  principles  of  both  Period  and  Modernistic  decorating, 
and  in  either  48  or  24  weeks,  as  you  prefer. 

The  course  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  in  the  form  of  finely 
printed,  lavishly  illustrated  booklets,  a  set  of  three  text  books, 
and  a  set  of  samples  of  the  fabrics  used  in  upholstering.  PLUS, 
from  beginning  to  end,  careful,  individual  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence by  Miss  Ina  M.  Germaine  and  staff,  whose  business 


will  be  to  see  that  you  receive  the  training  you  are  entitled  to. 
If  you  enroll  you  will  not  simply  have  a  lot  of  material  sent 
to  you,  to  read  or  not  as  you  please  and  be  left  to  get  whatever 
you  can  out  of  it  for  yourself:  you  will  be  painstakingly, 
thoroughly  and  completely  taught  the  art  of  the  interior 
decorator. 

Then,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  engage  in  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  lucrative  of  all  careers  for  the  man 
or  woman  of  cultivated  tastes,  either  as  an  independent  decorator, 
or  in  association  with  an  established  firm  or  one  of  the  great 
stores  which  maintain  such  departments.  If  you  do  not  care  about 
this,  you  will  still  profit  enormously  from  the  knowledge  you 
have  gained.  It  will  enrich  your  life,  adding  immensely  to  your 
enjoyment  of  all  of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come 
into  daily  contact;  and  it  will  return  you  hundreds  of  per 
cent  profit  just  in  the  money  it  saves  you  in  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  own  homes. 

It  is  a  truly  wonderful  course:  we  urge  you  to  allow  us  to 
tell   you   all   about   it. 


Approved    as    a    Correspondence    School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Send  for  Beautiful  Brochure — FREE 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern course. 


Name 


Address 


A   A   n  JANUARY,   1881 
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Residence  with  walls  of  1LC0  Riplstone.   John  IT.  Case,  Architect, 


DON'T  THINK  STONE  IS  ALL  ALIKE! 

A  modern  method  of  use,  as  well  as  the  material  itself,  maizes 
homes  of  ILCO  Riplstone  more  attractive.  JVrite  for  literature. 


'  I  vHOSE  subdued  grays  and  tans  that 

•*•    make  the  modern  stone  home  shown 

here  so  attractive  .  .  .  don't  think  that  you 

can  get  such  an  effect  by  using  just  any  stone. 

"Shot-sawed"  Indiana  Limestone  of  se- 
lected colors,  textures  and  sizes  .  .  .  with 
an  occasional  "rock-face"  piece  for  variety 
.  .  .  was  used  to  build  these  walls. 

The  method  of  preparing  and  using 
the  stone  is  as  important  as  the  material 
itself.  That  is  why  we  give  Indiana  Lime- 
stone as  prepared  and  used  for  residences 


the  special   name  of  "ILCO   Riplstone." 

The  cost  of  building  with  ILCO  Ripl- 
stone is  surprisingly  moderate.  Most  of 
the  preparation  work  on  the  stone  is  done 
at  the  quarries  by  machinery.  The  cost  of 
"laying  up"  is  low.  Add  only  five  to  six 
per  cent  to  your  building  budget  and  you 
will  be  safe.  Think  of  it !  A  home  of  genu- 
ine Indiana  Limestone  .  .  .  colorful,  endur- 
ing, different  .  .  .  for  only  five  to  six  per 
cent  more.  Send  now  for  complete  infor- 
mation about  ILCO  Riplstone. 


Write  your  name  and  address  in  the 
space  below,  clip  and  mail.    Please  men- 
tion your  architect's  name. 
•) i,. 

Box  1143,  Service  Bureau, 

Indiana  Limestone  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 
Please  send   booklet   and   other  information 
regarding  ILCO  Riplstone. 

Name 

Street 

City State 

Archil  eel 


INDIANA     LIMESTONE     COMPANY 


GENERAL   OFFICES:    BEDFORD,    INDIANA 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICES:    TRIBUNE    TOWER,    CHICAGO 
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LAURA   WAND 

INTERIOR     DECORATOR 


683  LEXINGTON   AVENUE 


Powder  Room  in  a 
New  York  apartment 
— done  in  the  modern 
manner.  The  colors 
arc  silver,  black  and 
American  beauty.  The 
pictures,  which  cover 
unsightly  glass,  are  an 
interesting  feature. 

OLD  FABRICS 
ANTIQUES 


NEW   YORK 


Wiclccrsham  1794 


A    VISTA 


SHOWROOMS 


]Te  ©Ibe  jWantel  g>ljoppe 

(Southard  Co.) 

251-253  East  33rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Established  52  years 


ONF    Ol     Till      FINEST    COLLBI    riONS    OF    MARBLE 
AND   WOO    i   MANTELS   IN     Till     COUNTRY 


From  the  Smart  Shops 
and  Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


[=NGLISH  furniture  of  the  18th 
~  Century  constitutes  an  exten- 
sive stock  at  George  Blundell's,  of 
London,  available  through  the  re- 
tail trade,  such  as  in  the  recent 
shipment  that  contains  many  fine 
pieces. 

Notably,  a  Sheraton  secretary 
bookcase  from  Lady  Hamilton's 
collection,  in  mahogany  veneer 
with  satinwood  inlay — of  rare  dig- 


icquer  tea  tray;  mahogany 
Ster  teapot,  cup  and  saucer. 
Courtesy  George  Bluiulell,  157  E.  51  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


nily  of  line  and  beauty.  A  pair  of 
pine  corner  cupboards  recently 
brought  from  England  also  share 
in  interest,  likewise  a  mahogany 
Heppelwhite  four  post  bed  with  a 
tester  and  finely  carved  posts. 

Pembroke  tables  and  others  of 
convenient  size;  desks,  large  and 
small,  some,  of  the  knee  hole  type; 
a  remarkable  satinwood  break- 
front  bookcase  and  a  serpentine 
front  chest  of  drawers  are  only  a 
few  of  the  other  large  pieces  of  im- 
portance. Then  there  are  dumb- 
waiters, equally  useful  book 
shelves,  such  as  that  illustrated;  a 
pair  of  exceptionally  fine  Sheraton 
knife  urns  and  a  variety  of  tortoise 
shell  boxes,  formerly  used  as  tea 
caddies,  or  for  sewing,  now  con- 
vertible into  attractive  cigarette 
boxes  for  the  living  room  table. 

UIOUSE  equipment,  including  in- 
terior decoration  and  archi- 
tectural detail  is  undertaken  by 
Loizeaux  Studios  with  every  at- 
tention to  consistent  detail  and 
period  accessories.  Having  their 
own  drapery  and  upholstery  de- 
partment, special  order  work  is  ex- 
ecuted here  without  the  usual  at- 
tending delays,  and  overstuffed 
pieces  are  obtainable  that  have  a 
distinction  all  their  own. 

In  the  shop  representing  this 
firm  at  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  fur- 
nishing incidentals  such  as  lamps, 
rugs,  wall  hangings,  Bower  and 
plant  holders,  ashtrays  and  other 
smaller  things,  both  old  and  new. 


are  available,  and  in  their  shop  at 
Palm  Beach,  Spanish  furniture  and 
the  other  furnishings  that  could  be 
consistently  introduced  in  a  Span- 
ish house   or  patio  are  sold. 

yy/ASHABLE  wall  coverings  in 
a  decorating  medium  that 
brings  new  charm  to  the  interior, 
are  made  by  the  Frederic  Blank 
Company  and  sold  to  the  decora- 
tors, in  a  fadeless  material 
called  Salubra.  It  is  a  wall 
surface  different  in  color 
and  design,  and  adds  an 
indescribable  something 
that  invariably  marks  the 
perfect  interior. 

Salubra,  for  walls  of 
enduring  beauty,  may  be 
had  in  a  hundred  different 
patterns  combining  rich- 
ness of  design  with  prac- 
tical qualities,  especially 
to  the  house  owner,  be- 
cause its  colors  are  perma- 
nent and  cannot  fade. 
This  means  that  you  can 
re-arrange  your  furniture 
and  pictures  whenever  you  wish 
without  showing  the  telltale  wall 
marks  that  show  their  original 
position.  In  other  words,  Salubra 
is  paint  "by  the  roll"  and  when 
applied  to  walls  is  its  equivalent 
of  six  coats  of  paint. 

EIGHTEENTH  Century... Early 
American  and  English  furni- 
ture in  their  most  interesting 
expressions  are  to  be  found  at 
the  new  location  of  the  West- 
port  Antique  Shop,  which  has  en- 


Burl  walnut  bachelor's  chest,  with 
old  brasses,  one  of  pair.  Pottery 
lamp  with  stretched  rainbow  taf- 
feta shade.  Courtesy  Loizeaux 
Studios,  Inc.,  305  E.  47  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Refer  /o  this  page  when  shopping 
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Salubra  wall  covering.  Designed  by 
Wiener  Werkstaette  in  grays,  terra  cot- 
la.  black  and  ivory.  Courtesy  Frederic 

Blank  &  Co.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  lork 

larged  its  space  to  accommodate 
examples  of  these  periods  with 
many  added  attractions  such  as  a 
glittering  array  of  old  English  glass ; 
an  18th  Century  English  gaming 
table  with  its  candlestick-rests  in 
each  corner  to  hold  the  Sheffield 
candlesticks  of  the  period,  and  the 
many  comfortable  pieces  of  furni- 
ture for  a  room  with  the  accom- 
panying lamps,  mirrors  and  deco- 
rative details.  With  these  many 
types  of  small  useful  tables  share 
in  interest  and  there  is  an  intrigu- 
ing innovation  to  be  found  in  the 
folding  wicker  house  bar — small  in 
size  yet  equipped  with  two  red 
seated  stools  and  intended  for  use 
in  cabanas,  apartments  and  pent 
houses.     Other    colors    available. 

\^l*RAL  decoration  in  a  new 
form  is  represented  by  Photo- 
murals  Inc.,  in  an  interesting  du- 
plication of  any  subject  that  may 
be  submitted,  by  a  photographic 
enlargement  process  that  is  after- 
wards developed  by  hand  decora- 
tion on  wall  panels  in  oil,  water  col- 
or or  pastel,  at  reasonable 
cost.  This  means  that  any 
preferred  subject,  from  a 
rare  etching  to  an  illus- 
tration from  a  child's 
book  may  be  duplicated 
for  the  wall  decoration  of 
a  room,  in  any  scale  or 
desired  coloring.  One  has 
only  to  submit  a  design 
or  if  he  prefers,  suggest 
a  motive  of  an  original 
subject  and  it  will  be  ex- 
ecuted here  in  a  skilful 
and  artistic  manner. 

As  for  example,  the 
replicas  of  the  Ezra  Win- 
ter murals  of  the  Bank  of 
Manhattan,  applicable  for 
a  large  formal  wall  sur- 
face; reproduction  of  an 
etching  showing  early 
New  York  dock  scenes, 
carried  out  in  rust  and 
black  colorings  and  the 
soft-toned  reproduction  of 


a  tiny  kodak  view  of  a  river  with 
trees  along  the  bank,  in  soft  blue 
gray  and  black,  adequate  for  a  large 
wall  panel.  As  the  surface  of  these 
photomurals  is  waterproof  they 
may  be  readily  cleaned  and  may  be 
finished  in  a  bright  or  dull  surface. 

|VflODERN  Chinese  rugs— the 
output  of  Mrs.  Helen  Fette's 
looms  in  Pekin,  conducted  by 
native  weavers,  are  represented  in 
the  unusual  stock  of  Alleyne  Archi- 
bald. These  demonstrate  the  skil- 
ful work  of  the  Chinese  in  exam- 
ples that  show  in  many  cases,  four 
layers  of  pastel  colored  wools,  em- 
bossed and  carved  in  a  pattern 
upon  a  cream  ground. 

These  rugs  are  not  only  excep- 
tional in  weave  but  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  delicate  pastel 
colorings  on  white.  They  are  also 
to  be  ordered  in  copies  of  antique 
Chinese  designs  or  in  plain  color- 
ings and  all  in  the  same  indelible 
vegetable  dyes  that  characterize 
the  work  of  the  Oriental. 

Mrs.  Archibald  also  makes,  to 
special  order,  wall  panels  and  ban- 
ners, from  large  patterns  in  color- 
ful hand  blocked  linens,  taken  from 
old  documents.  When  outlined  in 
gold  and  mounted  with  plain  col- 
ored borders  trimmed  with  galloon 
they  resemble  the  more  expensive 
damasks  and  brocades  that  are 
used  for  this  purpose  and  are  most 
effective  for  large  wall  spaces. 

^  ATCRAL  rattan  and  stickreed 
— the  two  prevailing  mediums 
for  out  of  door  or  sunroom  furni- 
ture— are  to  be  seen  in  the  latest 
production  of  the  Mastercraft 
Reed  Corporation,  obtainable 
through  the  retail  shops,  in  a  va- 
riety of  new  models,  outstanding 
in  comfort  and  brilliancy  of  color. 
Among  these  is  to  be  mentioned 


Black  lacquer  XVIIIth  Century  chair;  Sheraton 
mahogany  stand,  alabaster  vase  and  feather  flow- 
ers; Heppelwhite  satinwood  sewing  stand.  Cour- 
tesy Westport  Antique  Shop,  5  E.  54  St.,  N.Y.C. 


One  of  a  lot  of  ten  small  Adam  pine  mantels  varying  in 
design,  which  we  have  recently  brought  from  England.  Prices 
range  from  #125.00  to  #240.00. 

Other  mantels  of  various  periods  in  marble  and 
wood    are    on    display    at    our    two    showrooms. 


Downtown : 

50   Beekman  St. 

New  York 


C       Incorporated 


Uptown: 

65th   St. 

cor.   Lexington  Ave. 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SKY 


Our  service  covers  every  phase  of  Roof  Garden  con- 
struction and  equipment  from  a  flower  box  to  a  com- 
pletely furnished  garden.  Full  cooperation  with  Interior 
Decorators.  Catalog  A  on  request. 


POTASH-MARL  Inc. 

Wickcrsham  07?  1 


509  Madison  Avenue.,   New  York 

At   53rd    Street 
GALLOWAY   POTTERY   ON    DISPLAY 
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IrOizcAux  -Studios  ***■ 


305  €A5T  47"'  STR€€T.T2€IJ  YORK 


DRAPfRI€S 

IPT€RIOR   FURniSHinGS 

UPHOI.ST€RY 


PAL1D  BEACH    STUDIO 
14  VIA  PARIG1 


mourvr  Kisco.nY 


ijatnm 


II  OBJECTS  OF  ART 
II  DECOR  AT  IONS 

768   MADISON  AVE.  at  6bth  St.   NEW  YORK 
JPiember  of  .nnttaue  and Decorah ve  jnrts  league 


Lloyd  L.  Loughman 
inc. 


LAMPS  —  SHADES 


ACCESSORIES 


r>09   MADISON   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


COLOR 


TEXTURE 


From  the  austerely  severe  to  tl  mi  -from  the  utilitarian  Modern 

to    th  1,    Florentine    Hand    Gold   Tooled    Leathers 

offer  1 s    ind   ti    ii"       to   incr  1  e  the  effectiveness  of  any  interior. 

LEATHER 

In  pastel  tones 

Florentine  Morocco  Crushed  Calf 

Smart  Book  Bindings  .  .  .  Book  En<l<  .  .  .  Baskets  ...  7 
I'.u/i  .  .  .  Vari-formed  B*        .  .  .  D  r  .  .  .  Etc. 

FLORENTINE      CRAFT      COMPANY 

54  West  21st  Street 


New  York 


Hand  decorated  wall  panel  in  water 
colors  —  "Broadway  from  Bowling 
Green  1826,"  49"x60".  Courtesy  Photo- 
murals,  Inc.,  126  E.  44  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

a  deep  seated  armchair  with  seat 
and  back  cushions  done  in  a  Poiret 
semi-glaze  chintz  of  red  with  white 
antelopes  against  a  running  design 
in  black  and 
yellow.  Then 
there  is  the 
new  group,  in- 

Modern  hand 
loomed  Chinese 
rug,  2'x4'.  Carv- 
ed embossed  de- 
sign in  pastel 
colorings.  Cour- 
t  e  s  y  Alleyne 
Archibald,  130 
W.  32  St.,  N.Y.C. 

eluding  a  set- 
tee, both  large 
and  small;  a 
square  glass 
top  table  suit- 
a  b 1 e  for 
bridge;  a  tea  wagon  with  remov- 
able glass  tray,  and  two  types 
of  armchairs — one  the  "sled"' 
model,  showing  a  curved  arm  sug- 
gesting the  outlines  of  a  sled  and 
all  in  natural  rattan,  banded  in 
color,  with  rainbow  cane  back  and 
seats,  in  a  tiny,  all  over  star  pat- 
tern, requiring  no  cushions. 

To  demonstrate  the  durability 
of  rattan,  there  are  also  pieces  ex- 
hibited here  that  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  an  entire  winter  in 
the  open  air  with  their  original 
water-proof  covered  cushions  that 
in  no  way  indicate  the  test  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected. 

£ERAMIC  art  as  produced  by 
the  group  founding  The  Potters' 
Shop,  with  the  work  of  some  fifty 
contributing  potters,  is  expressed 
in  many  beautiful  examples  of 
hand  made  bowls,  lamps,  vases, 
tiles,  garden  pottery,  fountains, 
mantels  and  table  decorations. 

Here  are  gathered  together  for 
the  convenience  of  the  lovers  of 
line  ceramics,  the  best  work  of  the 
leading  producers  throughout  the 


United  States,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  market  for  pieces  of 
artistic  merit.  The  range  of  styles 
and  colors  is  very  wide,  as  is  the 
range  of  prices,  and  visitors  are  al- 
ways welcome  to  attend  the  con- 
stantly changing  exhibits  and  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  national 
development  of  this  ancient  art. 

pAlTHFUL  reproductions  as 
well  as  antique  furniture,  care- 
fully marked  to  prevent  misrep- 
resentation, are  to  be  found  at 
Gimbel's  Old  World  Shop  in  an 
interesting  collection  of  18th  Cen- 
tury French,  English  and  Italian 
pieces  with  their  incidental  accom- 
paniment of  lamps  in  all  types;  old 
mirrors,  reasonably  priced;  Staf- 
fordshire and  Dresden  figures  and 
some  intriguing  Ginori  pottery 
tiles,  recently  received. 

Among  the  Sheffield  pieces  are 
the  low  chamber  candlesticks  with 
snuffers  that  even  now  offer  a  con- 
venience for  the  nightstand  and 
many  charming  little  tilt  top 
tables,  so  useful.  Pictures  vary 
in  choice  from  large  architec- 
tural paintings  to  unframed 
maps  and  engravings,  at  as- 
tonishing values.  There  is  also 
a  section  devoted  to  well  made 
modernistic  furniture,  and 
with  this  a  large  selection 
of  pottery  and  decorative 
pieces,  in  the  same  manner. 

QHINA  and  glass  repre- 
"*  senting  the  world's  great- 
est potteries  and  factories 
comprise  an  extensive  stock 
at  William  H.  Plummer  & 
Co.'s,  and  for  all  uses.  Here 
are  many  beautiful  designs 
in  Wedgwood,  Minton,  Caul- 
don,  Crown  Derby  and  Lenox 
china  service  plates  and  as  well, 
the    dainty    earthenware    services 


Rattan  breakfast  or  bridge  table  with 
under  shelves  and  four  chairs  fitting 
compactly  under  top.  Courtesy  Master- 
craft  Reed  Corp.,  1  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


<\ 
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SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


J  LOCKING  CrlA^*" 


Some   of   our 
installations: 

Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs 
in  America. 


FREE     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOG 


FREIGHT  PREPAID   l(>  FLORIDA 

Grand  Central  WickerShop  Inc. 

-M~tm42JTNE»vTbRk 


B 


rowne 


ii- 


Lambertson  Galleries 


Inc. 


Tulip  Lamps  by 
Egmont   Arens 

MODERN  INTERIORS 
DECORATIVE  ARTS 
PAINTINGS  •  SCREENS 
SCULPTURE 

106  east  57th  Street 
New   York 


Pottery  bowls  in  deep  green, 
blue,  yellow  and  rose  by 
Maija  Grotell.  Vase,  green, 
and  black  by  Varnum  Poor. 
Courtesy  Tbe  Potters'  Shop, 
755  Madison   Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

that  have  such  a  happy  application 
with  their  gay  patterns  to  everyday 
use.  A  remarkable  reproduction  of 
Lowestoft  for  the  more  formal 
table  is  also  shown. 

In  individual  breakfast  sets,  the 
selection  is  equally  varied  to  suit 
any  color  scheme  and  there  are 
lovely  decorated  tea  trays  on  which 
to  serve  the  tea  things,  also  vases, 
flower  bowls 
and  attractive 
table  decora- 
tions. Among 
the  newer  lunch- 
eon plates  is 
one  of  Copeland 
make,  showing 
twelve  fashion 
subjects,  from 
1800  to  1910, 
designed  by 
Isabel  Marshall, 
with  a  popular 
song  of  the  pe- 
riod on  the  back 
of  the  plate. 
There  are  also 
some  charming 
reproductions 
of  18fh  Century 
salt-glaze  plates 
with  fine  period 
decoration,  that 
are  exclusive 
with  Plummer. 

The  glassware  likewise  represents 
an  exhaustive  line  of  Empire,  Old 
English,  Irish  and  Colonial  crystal, 
as  well  as  colored  glass.  The  newer 
highball  and  cocktail  glasses  show 
fish  and  game  decoration  and 
others,  a  tiny  animal  such  as  an 
elephant  contained  in  the  stem.  In 
the  antique  department,  which  oc- 
cupies a  floor  by  itself,  several  rare 
pieces  of  Waterford  are  included. 

THE  bed  and  the  boudoir  today 
demand  luxurious  fittings  such 
as  are  available  at  Carlin  Com- 
forts, Inc.  The  new  puff,  illus- 
trated, is  covered  in  Carlinese  silk 
and  filled  with  the  same  grade  of 
lambswool  as  the  highest  priced 
comforter  they  make.  These  are 
signed  with  the  name  "Carlin"  and 
have  a  visible  sample  of  their  fill- 
ing attached  to  each  puff.  They  are 
supplemented  with  a  variety  of 
more  expensive  puffs,  of  course, 
with  hand  quilted  patterns,  and  the 


French  fruitwood  tambour  front  stand, 
XVIIIth  Century  with  tole  cache  pot 
and  walnut  Directoire  chair,  reproduc- 
tion. Courtesy  Gimbel's  Old  World 
Shop,  33rd  St.  &  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


most  alluring  chaise  longue  throws 
of  lace  over  satin  with  pillows  to 
match,  also  blanket  protectors. 

For  the  baby,  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  canopied  bassinet  made 
from  an  old  wedding  gown  of  ap- 
plique lace  and  Flanders  net, 
over  pink,  and  tiny  linen  bands, 
trimmed  in  Bianche  lace  and  silk 
rosebuds,  seven  in  a  set.  For  the 
dressing  room,  the  waste  basket 
and  hamper  covered  in  ivory  toned 
book  linen  and  decorated  with 
hand  painted  flowers  are  quite  new 
and  lovely,  as  are  the  dressing 
tables  made  here.  In  fact,  every 
feature  of  the  boudoir  with  its 
many  intriguing  bibelots  is  sup- 
plied in  this  shop  and  its  complete 
decoration,  as  well  as  the  bedroom, 
a  recent  departure  in  their  work. 

^XTIQUE  furniture,  chiefly  18th 
Century  English  fills  the  new 
shop  of  Cecil 
Partridge,  Inc., 
with  many  ex- 
ceptional pieces 
of  outstanding 
interest,  as  that 
of  a  Chippen- 
dale armchair 
of  the  lion  mask 
period,  with 
rare  carvings. 
This  is  one  of 
six  and  appears 
in  R.  W.  Sy- 
mon's  book  on 
antique  furni- 
ture as  a  not- 
able example  of 
the  great  cab- 
inet maker's  art. 
The  child's 
chair,  illustrated 
in  this  article, 
unique  original 
Heppelwhite, 
shown  as  a  chair 
and  a  table  may  be  clamped  to- 
gether, the  chair  upon  the  table, 
forming  a  high  chair,  with  a  pro- 
tecting bar  inserted  through  the 
openings  at  the  ends  of  the  arms. 
The  Partridge  stock  also  includes 
old  English  garden  ornaments, 
staircases,  mantels  and  in  fact,  all 
the  furnishings  of  a  well  appointed 


Giustinni  ware  bowl,  blue  and  cream 
with  old  silvered  carved  wood  15%" 
altar  candlesticks.  Courtesy  Luigi  G. 
Pacciarella,    168    E.   51    St.;   N.   Y.   C. 
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Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 

IN  COUP)  >i;.vi  ED 

155  West  57th  Street 

New  York  City 

London  —Copenhagen — Paris — Berlin 

The  ultimate  in  home  beauty  for  1931 
will  he  Found  in  the  artistic  grace  of 
Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain.  The  latest 
Figurines,  vases,  lamps,  dinnerware  and 
other  exquisite  pieees   are  now  on   display. 

Brochw  >    on  Ii<  qui  at 


Genuine  Royal     -    -  -  .     J     Porcelain  hears 
Copenhagen        »    «  .  i  ,i         this  imprint 


TOPHUNTCR 

119  East   57th  Street.    /vTevtf  VorU. 

Workers  u\  I>Ictab 


Reproduction  of  an  old  Dutch 
mil\  pail  of  heavy  beaten 
brass  with  copper  r\m.  Large 
size  for  log  holder  $38.00. 
Small  size  for  waste'bas\et 
$22.00.  Wrought-iron  tongs 
$12.00. 

ANDIRONS 

GRATES 

FENDERS 

LOG      FORKS 

SCUTTLES 

TRIVETS 

Interesting    old     designs,     an- 
tiques and  reproductions 

Illustrations  upon   request 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with    the     designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Pair  of  rare  Sevres  Candle  Sticks 

Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1055  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


• 

Handwrought 
combination 
ash  receiver 
and  candle- 
stick. Height: 
9  in.  Price: 
?4.50  Post 
Paid. 


The  Ashman 

Send  twenty-five  cents 
for    catalogue    C. 

Guido  Wrought  Iron  Shops,  Inc. 
319  East  44th  Street  New  York  City 


Book°f>' '»■/»'<'  ^jfjles 


30  Chapters 
154  Pages 
More  than 

200 

Illustrations 

Chronology 

Glossary 


a   brief.    In- 

M 

BU      1 

hi      ,  i , 

1 I  ,,f     ,..,. 

.,     M„K. 

rnphlea      i 
Highly  i  mi-i 
book,      i  i    i  i 

printed     Sanl    po 

CENTURY   FURNITURE  CO. 
48-A   Logan  St.  Granil   Rapids,   Mich. 


;loo 


Staffordshire  china  breakfast  set  with  pheas- 
ant decoration  in  green,  blue  or  rose. 
French  hand  painted  metal  tray.  Courtesy 
Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co.,  7  E.  35  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


house,  including  the  paneled  rooms, 
themselves. 

Among  the  silver  represented  is 
the  Ascot  Heath  cup  by  Paul  Storr, 
presented  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Viscount  Anson  in  1827.  This  is  of 
silver  gilt  with  a  grape-vine  edge 
and  a  band  design  about  the  bowl 
of  horses  heads  and  corn — a  re- 
markable piece  of  silvercraft. 
There  are  also  several  complete 
dinner  services  in  flatware,  marked 
with  their  original  crests 
and  with  that  delightful 
finish  only  to  be  found 
in  old  silver. 

A  pair  of  Sheraton  knife 
boxes,  also  are  shown. 
These  had  their  place  on 
the  ends  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury sideboard  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  steel 
bladed  knives  from  tarn- 
ishing, after  being  cleaned, 
and  are  most  decorative. 
Any  number  of  small 
tables,  for  occasional  use,  as  well, 
are  to  be  had. 

ITALIAN  and  French  furniture 
of  the  18th  Century  and  earlier 
periods  find  an  appropriate  set- 
ting at  Luigi  G.  Pacciarella's  in  the 
former  studio  residence  of  a  noted 
American  sculptor.  As  one  wanders 
from  floor  to  floor,  many  notable 
pieces  are  to  be  seen  such  as  in  an 
inlaid  walnut  and  rosewood  Louis 
XVth  poudreuse,  unusually  large 
in  size,  that  has  two  side  compart- 
ments or  cabinets  that  may  be  in- 
genuously raised,  when  in  use,  and 
has  a  center  compartment  contain- 
ing seven  drawers  with  hidden 
drawers  beneath,  for  secret  treas- 
ure boxes — a  really  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  early  French  cabinet 
work. 

Then  there  is  a  triple  Louis 
XlVth  gaming  table,  of  equal  in- 
terest, in  pearwood  with  walnut 
inlay  in  bird  and  card  motifs  with 
a  center  medallion  on  the  top 
marked  out  for  chess,  and  beneath, 
i  ba<  kgammon  board.  Below  this, 
igatelle. 

A  sliding  top  table  of  the  Louis 
XVIth  period  and  an  unusually 
fine  pair  of  white  and  gold  marble 


topconsoleswith  mirrors,  taken 
from  an  old  palace  near  Bol- 
ogna, are  also  of  interest,  as 
are  the  commodes  finished  in 
soft-toned  colorings  that  char- 
acterize original  18th  Century 
Italian  pieces.  Architectural 
paintings,  antique  altar  pieces, 
decorative  wrought  iron  and 
mirrors  are  likewise  to  be  in- 
cluded and  among  the  silks 
and  hangings,  a  length  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  of 
Empire  damask  in  an  alluring 
shade  of  soft  yellow. 
With  such  an  array  of  lovely 
things  to  draw  from,  at  prices 
that  are  not  excessive,  it  would 
seem  expedient  to  look  about  in 
the  shops  and  galleries  and  at  least 
familiarize  oneself  with  what  they 
offer.  What  may  be  considered,  if 
not  an  immediate  selection,  at  least 
may  become  a  future  purchase,  for 
there  are  many  really  extraordin- 
ary values  now  to  be  found. 

It  may  be  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  old  China  or  in  some  of 
the  newer  wares;   an  appropriate 


New  Carlinesc 
silk  puff,  72"  x 
80",  all  colors, 
with  flower  de- 
sign in  diagonal 
stripe.  Courtesy 
Carlin  Comforts, 
Inc.,  528  Mad. 
Ave.,   N.   Y.    C. 


lamp  for  a  certain  type  of  room  or 
some  decorative  trifle  to  place  near 
it  on  a  table,  or,  possibly,  suitable 
wall  covering  or  decoration;  rugs, 
furniture  or  bedroom  accessories — 
there  is  nothing  in  fact  that  is  not 
available  for  every  use  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious  taste,  no  matter 
what  your  preference.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  much  interest  and  color 
these  fresh,  lovely  decorative  ac- 
cessories can  add  to  daily  living. 
If  you  have  a  feeling  that  your 
house  lacks  "personality",  thought- 
ful shopping  about  in  these  little 
specialty  shops  is  sure  to  bring  to 
light  clever  and  suitable  accessories. 
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Original  Heppelwhite  child's  two  part 
mahogany  chair  with  hair  cloth  seat, 
that  may  be  made  into  high  chair  by 
clamping  together.  Courtesy  Cecil  Par- 
tridge,  Inc.,   129   E.   57   St.,   N.  Y.   C. 


Antique  blue  and  white  Bristol  perfume  bottles, 
blue  Bristol  box  and  turquoise  beads. 

ANTIQUE     AND      MODERN     JEWELRY 

ANTIQUE    ENGLISH    CHINA 

AND    GLASS 

ORIENTAL 

GIFTS 


-ion    ^n  ina 
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527    MADISON    AVE.,    NEW    YORK 


Authentic 


This  chair  is  an 
exact  and  faithful 
reproduction  of  the 
original  found  in 
London.  Has  also 
the  charm,  finish 
and  feeling  of  the 
original  Chippen- 
dale Chair.  Made 
in  solid  Cuban 
Mahogany  with  the 
seat  in  a  soft  red  damask.  May  be  finished 
to  match  sample  at  no  additional  cost.  Sat- 
isfaction   assured. 

Freight  prepaid  to  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  Roekies. 
For    additional    information,   write 

+J3RD  UNB  + 

48    Logan    St.,    Grant!    Rapids,    Mich. 


VILHELM 
KIORBOE 


DECORATING 

248  East  57th  St. 
WICkersham    6243-44 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Chromium    metal     fish    book    en 

i    per    pair    including    postage. 

RENA    ROSENTHAL 

520    MADISON    AVENUE,    N.    Y.    C. 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 


Artistic   furnishings   for 

Town  .md  Conntrj 

homes 


820  Tower  Court — -Chicago 

Telephone   Superior   569S 


THE  Mod  ART  JJ     ' 


ONE    of    the    24 
individually  designed 
Artcraft     models.     Each 
custom-built  of  wood— like  Bne  furniture. 
\Yt.    they   cost    no   more.    Send    for   the 
catalog.  Artcraft  Radiator  Enclosure  I 
'.'74  Madison  Ave.,  Now  York 

ARTCRAFT 

RADIATOR     ENCLOSURES 


BAGS 


Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

I  speciaiiv  h:ii..ctive  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected. 
guaranteeing  you  a  Jfcquality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere.  ff\.  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  l\  ings  suit  on  re- 
quest. Prices  m  »  range  from 
$8.00to$16.00 


TV     to 

9%"   Frames 

sizes  on  bags, 

illustrated. 


Reference : 

Newton  Tru-r 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271   Beacon   Street,  Boston,   Mass. 
Established  1915 


Shown  above  are  mil'  several  pieces  of  a  fascinating  selection 
of  French  Provincial  just  arrived  from  France.  Distinctive 
furniture  and  reasonable  prices  are  being  offend  to  the  pri- 
vate individual  and  to   the   trade. 


OLIVIER 


930  North  Charles  Street 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  distinction' 
in  style  and  delicate 
charm  of  Enameled 
Sterling  Silver  Boudoir 
Sets  by  PICARD  add 
vivid  beauty  to  the 
Boudoir. 


VICTOR  A  PICARD 

&   CO.,  Inc. 

7  West  Forty-filth  Street 

New  Yorl 

Asl  your  Jeweler  or  write 

to   Department  M  lor  booklet 

"Trie  Romantic  Sloryol 

Enamel'.' 


WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE     SHOP 

English,  French  and 
American  Antiques 

Reproduction   of  an  old 
Grandfather   wine;    chair 

Now  Located  At 

5  EAST  54th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PINKHAM 

Hand-Braided  Rugs 

All  wool — fast 
colors  —  beauti- 
ful Colonial  pat- 
terns. Hand- 
made  in  any  sisc 
desired. 

COLONIAL  RUG  CO, 


DECORATING 


INTERIORS 


Our  of  a  pair  of  Antique  Louis  XVI 
Venetian      chairs — green      and      gold 

JAMES  M.  F.  LIGHTBODY 

ONE   HUNDRED   ONE   PARK   AVENUE 


FORMERLY -JOSEPH  PMcHUGH  G  SON 

CO  N  S  U  LTATI  O  N 

COST-PLANNING 

EXECUTION 

VISITORS      WELCOME 

75/Crla(/(don  CViwuie/ 

Telephone  Rhinelandep.    2965 


zueconUwe 

GbiutmctotM 


(interior 
Jurtii&Aerd 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"   high, 

£125. 

Potnpeian  Stone 

Lead 

Terra  Cotta 

Marble 


THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251   Lexington  Ave. 

at   SSth  Street 

New  York 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  lor  10c 


1 

G.  E. 
WALTER 

INC. 

425 

E.  53rd  St. 

New  York 

N.Y. 

3taltan  anb  g>pamglj  Antiques 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


<Sco.  III.  jFtinfe 

862  TUxincjton  9ucnur 

near  65th.  S>t. 

jjflcto  fSork 
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Excellent  as  boat  chairs 
and  smartly  designed  for 
comfort:  (left)  with  cush- 
ions, in  muslin,  $24.00; 
(right)  with  fabrikoid  or 
cane  seat  and  back,  $30.00. 
Distinctive  furnishings  for 
yachts,  from  deck  chairs 
and  tables,  to  complete 
interiors. 
15  East  48th  St.,  New  York 


Available  Through] 

Your  Decorator  or 

Furniture  Dealer 


'ACKGAMMON  TABLE  in  the  Shcra- 

ton  Taste... an  exclusive  model,  designed  and 
executed  in  the  Perin  shops... of  mahogany 
overpaintcd  in  various  colors  and  decorated 
in  gold... 29*4"  high,  I8V2"  wide,  2.6v2"  long. 


S,  Ltd. 


c 


V 

Importers  of  Antiques  8c  Manufacturers  of  Fine  Wood  8z  Metal  Furniture 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  Showroom,  220  Post  St. 


H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 


DONT  RELY  ON  LOCAL  BUSINESS  ONLY 


Confining  your  business  +0  your  own  city 
means  limiting  your  profits  and  depending 
on  one  city  alone  to  develop  your  business. 
Tell  our  readers  about  your  merchandise 
or  special  services  in  these  pages  and 
thereby  extend  your  business  into  1,761 
different  cities.  When  residents  of  your 
city  are  not  buying  you  have  persons  lo- 
cated all  over  the  United  States  to  draw 


upon  to  make  up  for  any  local  falling  off 
in  business. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  readers,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  are  predisposed  to  buy 
from  our  advertisers.  They  know  ARTS  & 
DECORATION  is  America's  greatest  mar- 
ket place  for  all  those  delightful  and  charm- 
ing accessories  which  contribute  to  making 
the    home    beautiful   and   comfortable. 


\ 


On  Land  and  Sea 

Mastercraft  is  in  Evidence 

Sitting  in  a  chair  of  luxurious  comfort,  gaz- 
ing at  the  ocean's  blue  horizon,  breathing 
deep  of  the  salt  air — for  such  hours  of  re- 
laxation whether  at  Palm  Beach  or  Mon- 
terey, Mastercraft  Reed  Furniture  is  the 
obvious  choice.  Because  of  its  smart  lines 
and  striking  colors,  because  of  its  springy 
resiliency,  because  it  remains  unaffected  by 
weather  conditions,  Mastercraft  furniture  is 
used  on  the  finest  yachts,  such  as  the  one 
illustrated  here.  On  land  and  sea  Master- 
craft-— custom  built,  of  quality  construction 
is  the  Aristocrat  of  Reed  Furniture.  Leading 
orators  have  found  the  many  types  of 
tercraft  adaptable  not  only  to  deck  use, 
but  for  the  smart  furnishing  of  solarium, 
living  room  ce. 


MASTEMCIRA1FF 

REEO       CORPORATION 

The    com/let-    Mastercraft    cat 
to   d 


Yacht  "JANIDORE"  built  by  DcFoc  Boat  &  Motor  Works 
John  Quinn,  Decorator 

MASTERCRAFT 

REED   CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

CALEDONIA  0137-0138  ASHLAND  8216 
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As  intangible  as  the  chang- 
ing color  in  an  opal,  at 
definite  as  the  spread  of  a 
peacock's  tail,  as  varied  in 
its  manifestations  as  Strauss 
waltzes,  as  alike  in  its  fun- 
damentals as  a  string  of 
matched  pearls — the  vivi- 
fying essence  that  the  world 
calls  style  is  personality 
expressing  itself  in  the 
language  of  beauty.  The 
principles  of  color,  line  and 
mass  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  may  create  a  great 
painting,  a  beautiful  build- 
ing or  a  gracious  interior. 


T 

A      H 


HE  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture  of  the  Decorator's  Furniture  Co.  is  designed,  built  and  finished  to  excep- 
tionally high  standards  of  decorative  values.  Under  the  personal  direction  of  Henry  W.  Lloyd,  whose  preeminence  as  an 
artist  and  designer  of  fine  furniture  is  well  known,  this  company  is  making  in  its  own  studios  exquisite  reproductions  of 
the  finest  examples  of  French,  English  and  Italian  furniture  particularly  suitable  for  the  finest  homes  of  this  country. 
This  furniture  can  be  seen  only  in  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Decorator's  Furniture  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
While  purchases  can  be  made  only  through  decorators  and  dealers,  all  those  interested  in  fine  furniture  are  invited  to  view 
this  display. 

QJecorators  £Furniture  Qo.,  inc. 

Designers,  Importers  &  Manufacturers 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


'Sleep,"  From  a  Painting  by  Arthur  B.  Davies 


Courtesy  Feruy.il  Galleries 
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ECORATIVE     FABRICS     OF     DISTINCTION 


Xlie  genuine  importance  ol  tins  collection  is  not  predicated  upon  tne 
creation  of  a  lew  outstanding  labrics,  but  is  entirely  due  to  tne  lact 
tliat  eacli  item  which  has  a  place  in  it  was  created  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  ol  the  decorator.  w  Illustrated  is  a 
frieze  tapestry,  Number  24906  which  by  motil,  construction  and 
beautiful  coloring  clearly  indicates  that  the  Otroheim  Cx  JLVomann 
collection   does   not  sacrilice    beauty    to    the    demands    ol    utility. 

STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  57th  St.9  NEW  YORK 
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Spanish  House  Reminiscent  of  Old  Sevilla 

But  Very  Modern  in  all  Its  Interior  Construction 

beautiful  Equipment  and  Appropriate  Furnishing 

Marion  Sims  Wyeth,  Architect 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


THIS  charmingly  developed  Spanish 
home  is  designed  much  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  architecture  in  old  Sevilla — 
with  groups  of  round  arches,  low  and  wide, 
as  one  remembers  them  in  the  gardens  of  El 
Alcdzar;  with  the  slender,  round  columns  and 
squared  capitals;  with  the  beamed  ceilings, 
as  in  the  loggia  patio  of  the  Asilo  de  los  Cures 
Yenerables;  and,  of 
course,  the  floors  are 
tiled  in  the  cloister 
and  in  the  patio, 
though  much  bright- 
er and  more  evenly 
laid  than  in  the  gar- 
den of  Kl  Gener- 
alife.  The  house,  the 
garden,  the  entire 
estate,  is  of  today, 
and  yet,  everywhere, 
if  one  loves  Spain, 
there  are  evoked  de- 
lightful memories  of 
gardens  and  homes 
along  the  blue  Med- 
iterranean Sea  that 
time  and  history 
have  moulded  into 
rare  enchantment. 

This  house  of 
Mrs.  Wiley  Reynolds 
in  Palm  Beach  is  so 
effectively  placed 
and  built  and  plant- 
ed that  beauty  is 
brought  to  the  eye 
at  the  end  of  every 
vista.  Whether  you 
are  looking  from  the 
Ocean  Boulevard, 
over  the  tropical 
garden  and  through 
wind-swept,     Royal 

palms  to  the  majestic  architecture,  or  out 
beyond  the  pool  and  the  cloister  to  the 
emerald  and  sapphire  sea,  or  across  the  patio 
to  a  glimpse  of  the  murals  of  Chinese  bathers 
which  top  the  doors  leading  to  the  buffet, 
beauty  flows  about  you,  overhead,  underfoot, 
and  at  every  side. 

Of  course,  the  Palm  Beach  garden  is  more 
intimate  and  hospitable  and  tropical  than 
those  in  Sevilla  or  Granada,  but  not  more 
luxuriant  and,  of  course,  nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  more  memorable.  The  dominant 
feature  of  the  patio  is  the  long  pool  with  a 
border  of  white  stone — not  old  brick,  as  in 
the  romantic  pool  in  the  Cypress  Patio  in 
Granada.  But  the  white  is  in  fascinating  con- 
trast with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pool,  which 


is  painted  blue,  and  seems  to  reflect  the  sky. 
At  one  end  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  pool, 
a  stone  bench  is  set  in  the  stucco  and  through 
the  arches  of  the  white  cloister,  one  reaches 
the  dressing  rooms  and  also  the  buffet. 

The  ceiling  in  the  open  cloister  is  of  pecky 
cypress  beams,  decorated  in  polychrome. 
There    are    delightful    Spanish    tables    and 


The  house  of  Mrs.  Wiley  Reynolds  at  Palm 
Beach,  seen  through  wind-swept,  Royal 
palms.  Additions  to  the  house,  including 
cloister,  were  made  by  Treanor  &  Fatio : 
Grace    Hyman    Hutchins,    Inc.,    Decorator 

Spanish  spindle-backed  chairs  and  wicker 
chairs  with  a  waterproof  covering.  The  floor, 
of  course,  is  Mizner  tiles. 

The  roof  of  Mrs.  Reynolds'  home  is  cov- 
ered with  hand-made  tiles  with  an  effect  of 
antiquity  such  as  one  would  expect  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  colors  of  the  tiles  are 
weather-worn.  It  is  Spanish — but  brighter 
and  gayer  and  warmer — as  the  architect  sees 
Spain  in  Florida.  The  building  is  stucco,  in 
pale  amber  tone,  and  the  metal  of  balconies, 
grilles  and  smaller  ornaments  is  wrought  iron. 


One  of  the  most  spacious  and  beautifully 
planned  rooms  in  Mrs.  Reynolds'  house  is 
the  dining  room.  One  entire  wall  is  cut  with 
series  of  Spanish  arches  and  magnificent 
arched  iron  grille  gates  opening  to  the  cloister 
and  swimming  pool.  Out  from  the  dining 
room,  across  the  patio  and  pool,  one  looks 
directly  to  the  sea.  It  is  hard  to  picture  a 
more  enticing  view 
for  a  dining  room — - 
the  great,  silvery  sea 
far  away;  closer, 
the  intimate  patio 
and  blue  pool,  and 
then  the  warm 
tones  of  a  Spanish 
interior  with  its 
floor  of  mellow  terra 
cotta  tiles,  its  poly- 
chromed  carved 
wood  ceiling  and 
smoky  white  walls. 
The  perfect  drap- 
eries for  this  room 
would  be — and  are 
— old  Spanish  yel- 
low damask  and  the 
chairs  and  table  are 
Spanish  of  the  elab- 
orate Court  Period. 
Lovely  as  the  din- 
ing room  is,  one 
moves  with  a  fresh 
sense  of  delight  to 
the  study.  Here,  the 
walls,  as  well  as  the 
ceiling,  are  of  pecky 
cypress,  elaborately 
decorated  in  a  rich 
stenciled  design  in 
colors,  taken  from 
the  pattern  of  the 
curtains  of  the  room 
— old  blue,  yellow  and  soft  red.  The  chairs 
are  covered  in  fabrics  of  the  same  tones.  A 
cool,  fresh  color  note  is  obtained  by  the  wash 
of  paler  blue  between  the  cypress  beams  of 
the  ceiling.  There  are  some  antique  pieces  of 
furniture,  old  carved  Spanish  chairs,  and  an 
octagonal  table;  with  polychrome,  gilt  light- 
ing fixtures,  and  a  floor  of  antique  Spanish 
tiles. 

A  unique  spot  in  this  delightful  home  is 
the  little  bar,  inset  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
study  with  cypress  doors  that  shut  it  com- 
pletely away  from  curious  eyes.  The  bar  it- 
self is  of  tile,  the  walls,  rough  plaster,  and  the 
ceiling,  carved  wood.  There  is  a  typical  bar- 
room mirrorenclosed  in  tiles,  quite  fascinating. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  give  any  impression  of 
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Aliove — The  unique  beauty  of  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds' house,  with  the  cloister  at  one  side 
and  a  tile-bordered  blue  pool  in  the  center. 
Designed    and    built    by   Treanor    &    Fatio 


Below — The  wide  cloister  is  really  an  out- 
door living  room  with  its  fine  old  Spanish 
furniture,  tiled  floors,  earthen  jars,  trop- 
ical palms  and  blossoming  flowers  all  about 
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Above — The  dining  room  has  quite  an  air 
of  a  banquet  hall.  Through  wrought-iron 
doors  is  a  glimpse  of  the  ocean  and  all 
the   coloring   is  essentially  rich   and  warm 


Floor  plans  of  this  lion 


Below — A  glimpse  of  the  study  with  its 
elaborately  decorated  pecky  cypress  walls 
and  rich  old  Spanish  furniture,  and  the 
draperies     in    the    vivid    colors    of    Spain 


Above — A  bar  so  small  it  might  almost  be 
called  a  '"barette",  is  inset  in  one  of  the 
pecky  cypress  walls  of  the  Reynolds'  study 
in   this   picturesque   home   at    Palm    Beach 


the  intimate  charm  of  this  home  in  black  and 
white  pictures  andfmerely  black  and  white 
words.  It  seems  to  combine  an  ancient,  sump- 
tuous dignity  with  that  intimate  friendliness 
which  is  getting  more  and  more  to  be  the 
ideal  of  the.  American -country  home.    ■ 

Even  in  the  most  elaborate  of  the  mod  n 
American  homes,,  there  is,  increasingly  no- 
ticeable a  purpose  oj  intimate  charm  an 
friendliness.  The  stately  dignity  that  we  rec- 
ognize as  appropriate  to  the  great  palaces  of 
England  and  Europe  is  becoming  less  a  requi- 
site of  home  furnishing;  Wbwant  an  equal  and 
harmonious  beauty  of  "exterior  and  interior. 
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Revival  of  the 
Silver  Tea-Urn 


These  Craceful  Vessels  Recall 
the  Growing  Popularity  of  Tea 
and  the  Large  Social  Gather- 
ings of  the  Late  Georgian  and 
Early  Victorian  Eras 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


Antique  silver  coffee  urn,  period 
Geo.  III.  Made  in  Edinburgh  by 
William  Davie,  1777.  This  urn  has 
a  plain  square  base,  ball  feet  and 
bands  of  fluting  around  the  body 
characteristic  of  Georgian  pieces. 
Courtesy  Bailey, Banks  &Biddle Co. 


WHEN  we  regard  the  capa- 
cious silver  vessels  of  the 
late  18th  and  early  19th 
Centuries,  we  have  to  admit  that 
our  ancestors  must  have  sponsored 
some  wonderful  gatherings  of  men 
and  women  in  gorgeous  array.  What 
parties  some  of  the  huge  punch 
bowls  must  have  known;  what  sto- 


Above — This  setting  illustrates  the  beauty  of  an  old 
urn  when  placed  on  a  silver  tray,  the  silver  being 
enhanced  by  the  beautiful  cloth.  Courtesy  James 
Robinson.  Fil-tirc  cloth  loaned  by  S.  E.  Munyer,  Inc. 


I  eft— Dutch  urn  presented  to  Charles 
Bulfinch,  architect  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington and  also  the  State  House,  Boston. 
Courtesy    Boston    Museum    of    Fine    Arts 


ries  and  laughter  the  copious  wine  cups  and 
ale  tank  I     ,nd  what  bonds  of 

friendship   pledged   al    the   passing  of  the 
massive  loving  cups.  For  alwa; 
conviviality  ai  fellowship  been  cl 

associated  with  the  ceremony  of  drinking. 

Not    n«  with   the   ruby  wine 

the  nut-brown  ( )i  because  after  the 

introduction  of  tea  from  the  East,  it  gi 


ually     became     fashionable     to 
serve   this  less  stimulating  bev- 
erage at  the  afternoon  functions 
presided  over  by  the  ladies.  And 
doubtless,  as  the  men  "swapped"' 
•s,    more   or    less    question- 
able, over  their  wine  goblets,  so 
nay  surmise  the  ladies  ex- 
ged  scandal  with  their  tea. 


Righ  t— A 
rare  example 
of  a  hand- 
some old 
Sheffield  tea- 
urn.  Courtesy 
Louis  Joseph 


But  the  less  harmless  if  less  hilarious 
pastime  induced  in  by  the  fair  sex 
is  comparatively  modern  when  com- 
pared with  the  festive  ceremonies 
known  to  the  men  after  the  ladies 
had  retired  to  the  "with-drawing"' 
room. 

As  is  generally  known,  tea  was 
not  always  the  common  household 
commodity  it  is  today;  which  ex- 
plains why  for  long  it  was  care- 
fully dispensed.  When  it  became 
cheaper  so  it  came  into  general  use, 
bringing  one  of  those  important 
changes  in  social  customs  which 
have  unfailingly  affected  the  various 
articles  used  in  the  home. 
Consequently,  we  can  follow 
the  growing  popularity  of  tea, 
first  in  the  hot-water  kettles 
with  the  spirit  lamp  and  later 
in  the  18th  Century  in  the 
large  urns  which  then  replaced 
the  smaller  vessel  and  which 
go  to  prove  that  the  tea- 
parties  of  the  time  of  George 
III    were    no    small    affairs. 


Left — Russian  silver  samovar 
made  in  St.  Petersburg  fitted  with 
a  charcoal  chamber.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stone 
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Left  —  Globu- 
larshapedhowl 
with  spirit 
lamp  made  by 
Rolx-rt  Hen- 
nell  of  Lon- 
d  o  n  ,  18  0  4. 
Courtesj 
Crichton  &  Co. 


Little  is, 
on  the  whole, 
understood 
concerning 
the  tradi- 
tions of  these 
once  impor- 
tant pieces. 
It  is  sup- 
posed by  many,  for  instance,  that  they 
were  in  use  before  the  appearance  of 
the  tea-kettle,  but  they  post-date  the 
smaller  water  holder  by  some  years. 
Really  they  are  one  of  the  many  objects 
which,  after  a  comparatively  short 
vogue,  lose  their  original  purpose  and 
are  stored  away  in  murky  cupboards 
or,  owing  to  the  amount  of  silver  they 
contain,  melted  down  and  made  into 
the  fashionable  table  silver  of  the  times.  ' 
When  genuine  interest  in  old  silver  widened 
in  America,  as  it  has  done  during  the 
past  ten  years,  the  urns  came  in  for  cer- 
tain notice.  And  it  is  to  be  said  with  regret 
that  no  few  were  "made 
over"  and  used  as  bases  for 
electric  lamps.  As  a  sensible 
and  practical  purpose  this  of- 
fers nothing  to  cavil  at,  but 
the  regret  creeps  in  when 
parts  of  the  original  are  re- 
moved in  making  the  adapta- 
tion. These  removals  of  the 
small  taps,  the  graceful  cov- 
ers and  not  infrequently  the 
handles  are  pure  and  unnec- 
essary vandalism;  unnecessary 
because  it  is  possible  to  ap- 
ply the  required  fittings  and 
wiring  without  in  any  way 
changing  the  urn  and  thus 
destroying  its  romantic  ap- 
pearance— a  bit  of  vandalism. 
However,  such  instances 
are  fortunately  rare  and  the 
interest  in  the  old  urns  has 
now    taken 


a   happier 
turn.  Their 


B  e  1  o  w— 0  1  d 
Sheffield  pear- 
shaped  urn  w  itli 
embossed  dec- 
oration and 
pierced  base. 
Courtesy  Free- 
man of  London 


This  antique  urn  is  a  somewhat  plain  type,  the  body  being  cylindrical  in  shape  with  a 
gadroon  mount  and  twisted  handles,  and  a  square  base  with  gadroon  mounts,  with  a  pierced 
frame  also  supported  by  claw  feet.  This  urn  was  made  in  London  in  1776,  the  extreme 
height   being    19J/2    inches.   The   urn    is    sterling.    Courtesy   Bailey,    Banks    &    Biddle    Co. 


jects.  This  has  remained  no- 
ticeable of  the  more  esoteric 
group  of  collectors;  they  only 
occasionally  devote  any  atten- 
tion toward  certain  objects, 
among  which  are  soup  tureens 
and  urns,  unless  it  be  one  by 
some  prominent  silversmith 
such  as  Paul  Lamerie  or  Paul 
Revere  or  one  having  note- 
worthy historical  associations. 
Before  speaking  of  some  of 
the  present-day  possibilities 
of  these  graceful  pieces,  we 
will  touch  upon  their  tradi- 
tional background.  They  first 
came  into  use  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George 
III,  then,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, replacing  the  kettle 
which  had  been  in  use  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  urns 
was  to  hold  hot  water  with 
which  to  refill  the  tea-pot. 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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This  old  silver  urn  was  made  in  London  in  1779  by  J.  Waklin  and 
William  Taylor,  and  the  tray  in  1787  by  J.  Crouch  and  Thomas 
Hannam.  The  caddy  is  a  Georgian  piece,  made  in  1776  by  John 
Gorham  and  the  three  piece  silver  tea  set  was  made  by  Thomas 
Robins    of   London    in    1807.    Courtesy    J.    E.    Caldwell    and    Co. 


ornamental  value  is  fully  recognized  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  as  a  decorative  medium  in  different  parts  of  a  home. 
One  very  important  aspect  of  these  pieces  in  an  ornamental  ca- 
pacity is  the  variation  of  shapes  that  are  still  obtainable.  Curi- 
ously enough,  they  have  never  offered  any  marked  attraction  to 
collectors  of  old  silver,  this  explaining  why  original  examples  are 
more  easily  procurable  than  other  more  keenly  sought-for  ob- 


Urn  of  the  Empire 
period  w iih  elabor- 
ate decorations  and 
h  e  a  v  y  h  a  n  dl  e  s. 
Courtes]  American 
A  rt   Associatio d 
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This  Apartment  Is 
Entirely  Modernistic 
Yet  Comf  orta  ble  and 
Luxurious  in   Detail 


The  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  these 
Rooms  Is  Modernistic  Treatment  Up-to- 
Date,  that  Is,  Devoid  of  Eccentricities 
and  Discomforts,  Dominated  by  Color 
Both  Brilliant  and  Harmonious 


Above — The  breakfast  room  of  this 
delightful  place  has  the  walls  en- 
tirely done  in  silver  leaf  with 
mouldings  of  black.  The  frieze  is 
simply  silver  leaf  between  two 
black  mouldings.  The  furniture,  in- 
cluding the  sideboard  and  table,  is 
of  grey  hairwood,  trimmed  with 
ebony,  and  the  chairs  beside  the 
breakfast  table  are  covered  in 
coral  velvet  with  frames  of  white 
and  black,  and  carpet  black.  Heavy 
window  draperies  of  coral  velvet 
furnish  a  dominating  color  note, 
inner  curtains  are  of  coral  gauze 
with  applique  of  pale  coral  velvet 


Right— The  walls  of  the  foyer-hall 
are  treated  with  bands  of  henna  Fa- 
bricoid.  The  rug  is  henna  and  there 
is  a  little  French  foot  rug  in  bril- 
liant >  «'11»  \ .  emerald  green,  orange 
and  bine.  The  corner  bookcase  i- 
bighlj   polished  henna   with   inlaid 
ornaments  in  gold  leaf.   \ 
armchair   i-    in    I  i  -  lit   henna   fabric 
mi. d< tii  in  design.  The  black  band- 
telephone  i,  neatly  tucked  av 
a    shell,    quite    like    a    decoi 
Robert  Heller,  Modern  Decoration 
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Right — The  walla  of  the  living  room 
in  the  fascinating  Park  Avenue 
apartment  are  done  in  shades  of 
natural  cork.  This  makes  a  very  in- 
teresting background  for  the  furni- 
ture, which  is  Brazilian  rosewood. 
The  rug  is  a  shade  of  brown  which 
blends  perfectly  with  the  cork  Walls 
and  the  fireplace  is  of  Zenitherm 
with  a  top  of  crimson  Italian  mar- 
ble. A  plain  plaster  ceiling  is  paint- 
ed in  a  delicate  beige  color.  This 
gives  a  sense  of  height  to  the  room 
and  harmonizes  well  with  the  walls 


PHOTO.   SIGURD  FISCHER 


All  the  upholstery  of  the  furniture 
is  done  in  a  modernistic  fabric  with 
a  cream  ground  and  a  conventional 
figure  of  red  and  tan.  This  applies 
to  the  covering  of  the  couch  and  the 
cushions.  The  outer  draperies  of 
the  windows  are  of  cream  and  dark 
brown  modern  fabric  and  the  inner 
curtains  are  a  delicate  beige  color. 
The  room  is  illuminated  by  a  cor- 
nice of  lights,  the  intensity  of  which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
will.  An  interesting  and  unique 
piece  of  furniture  is  an  end  table 
bv  the  couch   in   Brazil  rosewood 
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Right — This  rare 
type  of  Chinese 
Chippendale  over- 
mantel mirror  is 
remarkable  for  its 
fine  carving,  pro- 
portion and  gild- 
ing, still  in  its  orig- 
inal state,  circa  1750. 
Courtesy  of  Edward 
I.    Farmer,    Inc. 


Below  center — One 
of  a  pair  of  very 
fine  carved  and 
gilded  wood  Chip- 
pendale mirrors, 
circa  1760.  Courtesy 
Stair     &    Andrew 


Mirrors  As  Decorative  Adjuncts 

From  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Day,  Mirrors  Framed  in  Carved, 
Gilded,  Painted,  or  Inlaid  Wood,  Tortoise  Shell,  Gold  or  Silver  Have  Been 
Among  the  Most  Beautiful  and  Effective  Accessories  of  Interior  Decoration 

By  JULIET  and  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


FROM  the  days  of  Louis  XIII  in  France  and 
the  Stuarts  in  England,  mirrors  have  been 
among  the  very  important  accessories  of  deco- 
rative furnishings,  upon  which  the  most  celebrated 
artists  and  craftsmen  employed  their  inventive 
genius  and  lavished  their  skill.  Every  possible  form 
of  ornamentation  and  almost  every  known  material 
have  at  some  time  in  their  history  been  employed 
in  their  framing,  from  wood,  carved  with  lace-like 
delicacy,  gilded,  painted,  or  inlaid,  tortoise  shell, 
silver,  gold  enriched  with  jewels,  marquetry,  either 
floral,  arabesque,  seaweed  or  Persian,  alabaster, 
marble,  copper,  bronze,  gilded  gesso,  glass  and  lac- 
quer, to  the  curious  embroidery  known  as  "stump- 
wcrk." 

Of  the  countless  decorative  objects  inherited  from 
ages  past,  none  combines  beauty  with  utility  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  mirror  for,  correctly  placed, 
it  apparently  increases  the  size  of  a  room  or  its 
height,  and  gives  a  sense  of  spaciousness,  so  that 
even  in  a  room  of  modest  proportions,  visual  illusion 
triumphs  over  actual  size.  A 
mirror  should  always  form  part 
of  the  architectural  composition 
of  any  room  and  even  of  its 
color  scheme,  for  a  painted 
frame  may  repeat  or  accent  any 
desired  note.  Save  in  houses  of 
palatial  proportions,  decorators 
rarely  adhere  strictly  to  one 
period  or  style  in  furnishing  a 
room,  thinking  to  create  a  more 
livable  atmosphere  in  modern 
homes  by  combining  beautiful 
objects  from  many  periods,  pro- 
vided harmony  in  line  is  ob- 
served, and  this  applies  also  to 
mirrors. 

It  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  decorative  value  of 
these  ancient  masterpieces,  and 
mirrors  of  the  Chippendale  and 


Rare  over-mantel  mirror  fram- 
ed in  carved  and  i_* i I ■  i . ■  •  I  tvalnul 
-uriiKnuii.il  Ii\  a  fine  oil  paint- 

i  II  g     of    ;i     rn  III  .mil.         .   ,•  ri  .■  . 

Conrtes]  Frank  Pai  ti  dg< .  In.-. 


Adam  period  are  especially  popular  to-day  as  they 
harmonize  perfectly  with  so  many  interiors.  Their 
elaborately  carved,  scrolled  ana  gilded  frames  are  as 
appropriate  on  delicately  tinted,  boiserie  paneled 
walls,  as  on  those  hung  with  silk  or  damask,  while 
Chinese  Chippendale  mirrors,  with  their  riotous 
rococo  frames  are  admirable  on  walls  hung  with  the 
quaint,  hand-blocked,  brush-painted  Chinese  papers, 
or  their  modern  reproductions,  with  gay  Oriental 
scenes,  exotic  birds  and  tropic  foliage,  which  Chip- 
pendale often  painted  on  the  glass  itself.  Adam  mir- 
rors are  also  delightfully  suited  to  Colonial  interiors, 
the  chaste  simplicity  of  their  classic  lines  comple- 
menting and  accenting  the  beauty  of  the  stately 
rooms.  Walls  of  beautifully  carved  and  paneled  pine 
make  wonderful  backgrounds  for  walnut  mirrors  of 
the  architectural  type,  or  the  over-mantel  mirrors  of 
carved  and  gilded  walnut. 

The  first  Venetian  glass  mirrors  were  framed  in 
wood,  carved,  gilded  and  polychromed,  in  the  florid 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  decorative 
Spanish  leathers,  incised,  em- 
bossed, painted  and  gilded, 
which  hung  the  walls  and  cov- 
ered chairs  and  chests,  also  in- 
spired the  wood  carvers,  and  as 
time  elapsed,  the  clever  crafts- 
men, not  only  of  Italy,  but  of 
France  and  England,  played 
with  wood  as  with  plastic  clay, 
carving  their  frames  with  myth- 
ological heroes,  fables,  architec- 
tural motifs,  rococo  designs, 
shells,  icicles  and  dripping 
water,  Chinese  pagodas,  classic 
urns  and  vases,  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  fowls  and  animals 
of  the  farmyard,  adding  gold, 
silver  and  brilliant  color,  to 
heighten  the  effect. 

Until  the  17th  Century,  the 
only  glass  mirrors  were  made  in 
Italy  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, the  Venetian  Republic  en- 
joyed the  monopoly,  until  in 
1665.  the  French  Minister 
Colbert  established  twenty  mir- 
ror   makers    in    Paris,    who   in 
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This  pine-paneled  room  is  an 
admirable  background  for  the 
beautiful  early  18th  Century 
furniture  and  the  walnut  mir- 
ror of  the  architectural  type. 
with  carved  wood  and  gilt. 
Courtesy    Arthur    S.    ^  ernav 


some  way  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  Venetian  authorities,  and 
soon  after  the  first  visit  of  the 
"Sun  King",  to  the  mirror 
manufactory:  on  the  walls  of 
all  the  magnificent  apartments 
in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  ap- 
peared in  its  baroque  frame 
the  mirror,  reflecting  the 
stately  formality  of  the  Louis 
Quatorze  court,  the  paint  and 
patches  of  the  beauties  and 
the  powdered  periwigs  of  the 
courtiers.  Xor  was  England 
far  behind,  for  five  years  later. 
Venetian  craftsmen  were  es- 
tablished at  Lambeth  under 
the  patronage  of  that  polished 
courtier,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  chose  a  most 
opportune  time  for  starting 
his  enterprise,  as  the  whole 
nation  was  in  revolt  against 
Puritan  prohibition,  and  faith- 


laying  being  used  in  their  natural  tints,  or  dyed 
in  various  colors.  Brilliant  birds,  flowers  in  vases 
and  baskets,  Chinese  figures,  geometrical  designs, 
Cupids  and  acanthus  leaves  appeared  in  the  mar- 
quetry panels  on  mirror  frames. 

Delicate  seaweed  and  arabesque  marquetry  in- 
spired by  the  brass  and  tortoise  shell  of  Andre 
Boulle,  and  the  Persian  marquetry  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  Persian  carpet  succeeded  the 
early  floral.  The  hooded  walnut  frame  declined  in 
favor  when  mirrors  framed  in  carved  and  gilded 
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Exquisitely  carved  acanthus  scrolls  and 
BWagS  of  flowers  and  leaves  compose 
the  frame  of  this  fine  Chippendale 
mirror  surmounted  by  a  spirited 
eagle.     Courtesy     Charles    of    London 


fully  copied  the  extravagances  and  gay 
vanities  of  Charles  Second  and  his  court. 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  even  Nell 
Gwynne,  the  least  grasping  of  the  King's 
favorites  had  entire  rooms  paneled  with  mir- 
rors and  from  that  day  no  room  was  consid- 
ered furnished  without  one  or  more  elabo- 
rately framed  mirrors  on  its  walls,  some 
decorated  with  the  finest  marquetry,  others 
framed  in  solid  silver.  The  most  beautiful 
carving  ever  known  was  the  work  of  Grinling 
Gibbons,  whose  mirror  frames  elaborately 
carved  from  lime  wood  were  a  marvelous 
blending  of  birds  and  cherubs,  leaves  and 
flowers,  garlands,  festoons,  swags  and  drops 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  riotous  profusion. 
During  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Dutch  influence  brought  marquetry  into 
favor,  the  colorful,  exotic  woods  of  the  fil- 


ings and  broken  pediment  tops,  or  of  carved 
and  gilded  wood  in  harmony  with  the  style  of 
the  room.  Under  them  were  placed  console 
tables  of  carved  and  gilded  wood  with  marble 
tops,  or  the  fashionable  folding  mahogany 
card  tables. 

Besides  the  tall,  oblong  looking  glasses, 
were  many  small,  ornamental  mirrors  in- 
tricately carved  with  a  melange  of  foliage, 
flowers,  figures,  shells  and  frequently  a  long- 
necked,  sharp-beaked  bird.  Plainer  frames 
carved  from  mahogany  in  a  scrolled  design, 
were  crested  with  this  same  bird  gilded.  In 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Exceedingly  fine  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale mirror  frame  of  carved  and 
gilded  wood  in  original  condition, 
with  unusual  crossbar  division, 
<iica   1760.   Courtesy   Louis   Joseph 


A  small,  unusual  Adam  mirror.  The 
wooden  frame  still  has  the  original  gild- 
ing. Courtesy  Win.  Baumgarten&  Co., Inc. 


wood,  brilliant  lacquers  and  colored  glass  came 
into  fashion.  During  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the 
rooms  were  brilliantly  lighted  with  wall  mirrors 
holding  sconces  for  candles  on  their  carved  and 
gilded  frames.  Mirrors  of  the  early  Georgian 
period  were  architectural  in  design  and  filled  the 
spaces  between  long  windows.  Their  frames  were 
of  walnut  or  mahogany  veneer,  with  gilt  mould- 
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Hanging  a  Tapestry 
to  the  Best  Advantage 
in  the  Various  Rooms 
of  the  Modern  Home 


Frequently  a  Tapestry  is  Used  as  the  Key 
Note  of  the  Decoration  of  a  Room,  both 
in  Design  and  Coloring.  First  of  a  Series. 
Courtesy  the  Decorators'  Club  of  NewYork 


Left — An  18th  Century  Flem- 
ish tapestry,  beautifully  plac- 
ed in  relation  to  an  antique 
Louis  XV  sofa  and  quaint 
Direetoire  work  box.  This 
tapestry  represents  Autumn, 
one  of  a  group  of  the  four 
seasons.  It  came  to  this  coun- 
try directly  from  the  home  of 
an  Italian  nobleman,  a  fa- 
mous collector  of  antiques. 
The  original  room  was  fur- 
nished with  fine  Bolognese 
walnut  furniture.  Wood, 
Edey    &    Slayter,    decorators 


Below — The  placing  of  this 
piece  of  tapestry  directly 
over  an  old  credenza  is  par- 
ticularly well  planned  for 
this  dining  room  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Bernon  Woo- 
die,  at  Irvington-on-Hudson. 
The  panel  is  mille  fleurs  and, 
facing  the  light,  this  foliage 
piece  of  antique  needlepoint, 
with  its  masses  of  gold  and 
blue  and  rose  and  green, 
creates  a  beautiful  note  in  a 
room  of  genuine  distinction. 
Anna     Barringer,     decorator 
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Right— This  delightful  hallway  at 
"Lone  Oak."'  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
Tyssowski  at  Ardsley  Park,  shows  a 
beautiful  tapestry  interestingly  placed 
back  of  the  low  settle.  Main  line  ex- 
amples of  Flemish  and  French  tapes- 
tries, dating  from  the  era  of  good 
weaves,  still  survive.  The  present  ex- 
ample shows  one  of  the  Flemish  ver- 
dure type,  complete  with  all  it-  holders. 
It  finds  itself  particularly  at  home  in  a 
hall  of  early  English  character,  with  a 
combination  of  authentic  oak  and  wal- 
nut furniture  of  the  17th  Century.  Tap- 
estries should  always  he  verj  seriously 
considered  as  to  placement  and  sur- 
roundings.   Ethel    A.  Reeve,   decorator 


Below — In  the  furnishing  of  a  room, 
perhaps  no  element  is  more  important 

than  the  decoration  of  the  wall,  and 
this  is  doubly  true  when  a  rare  old 
tapestrj  i-  a  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme.  In  this  Italian  room  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  DeMuth, 
the  tapestrj  was  placed  opposite  large 
double  windows,  hanging  just  above  a 
Knolle  sofa,  ^  here  the  dark  green  «  ith 
a  touch  of  color  makes  an  excellent 
background  for  the  old  gold  of  the 
sofa  ami  the  two  cushions  cil  Renais- 
sance \el\et.  This  gi\e-  a  composition 
more  colorful  than  if  the  tape-try  had 
been   placed   behind   the   dark   walnut 

table.   \my  Sominer-  Phillip-,  decorator 
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Above — This  tapestry,  used  as  an  overmantel  decoration,  is  of 
vital  significance  in  the  scheme  of  the  room.  It  is  heavy  enough 
in  texture  and  rich  enough  in  color  to  hold  its  own  with  the 
crimson  damask  curtains  and  its  pictorial  coloring  is  an  essential 
note  against  the  rough  plaster  walls.  In  hanging  a  tapestry  ample 
space  should  be  allowed  to  separate  it  from  the  other  decor- 
ations.  Mary   Coggeshall  and   Jeannette  Jukes,   Inc.,   decorators 


Below — The  old  Flemish  tapestry  in  the  library  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donahue's  Southampton  home  adds  a  note  of  great  beauty  to  the 
room.  Here,  the  walls  are  pale  yellow  with  a  pine  trim  and  the 
curtains  are  orange  striped  taffeta.  The  linen  covering  on  some 
of  the  furniture  is  orange,  green  and  white;  lighting  fixtures  En- 
glish silver.  The  entire  room  forms  a  fine  background  for  the 
tapestry  with  green  predominating.  Elsie  Sloan  Farley,  decorator 
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The  Colorful  Value  of 
English  Lustreware 

This  Pottery,  an  English  Revival  of  the  Early  Spanish  and 
Italian  Art,  Was  Fashionable  for  a  Short  Time  During  the 
Last    Century    and     Has    of    Late    Again     Become    Pojnil.tr 


Figures     ;inniii-l     ;i 

convent  ionnli /<'<! 

w  reath  of  onkl  eaves. 

Courtly  Lans 


By  CHARLES  S  I  UAI   I 


D 


ISTIXCT  signs  ha\e  appeared  in  late 
years  indicating  the  removal  of  that 


Victorian 


Quaint  Stafford- 
shire  figure  ol  •< 
peasant  shepherd 
lnp\  iii  fine  colors 


barrier  which  has  for  long  divided  t he- 
arts and  crafts  of  the   19th   Century   from 
those  of  previous  epochs.  None  will   deny 
that    for    some    time    during    the 
period  there  was  a  regrettable 
deterioration  in  style  and  de- 
sign:  this,  to  a  great  degree, 
due    to    the    essays    into    the 
fields    of    experiment    in    the 
search   for  what    might  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  new  tra- 
dition.   Despite   the   errors   that 
resulted    a  n  d 
l he    often    un- 

pleasing  and  disproportionate  forms  of  or- 
namentation, however,  we  cannot  condemn 
all   the  designs  of   that  period   because  of 
the  weakness  of  a  few. 

Several    English    arts    of    the    last 
century  have  attracted  the  attention 
of   students   of   decoration    for   some 
time  past  and  no  few  modern  homes 
are  furnished  in  the  more  restrained 
styles    known    to    our   grandparents. 
The  coining  of  this. revival  is,  as  yet, 
only    showing    itself    timidly 
ami  more  in  the  matter  of  in- 
dividual   ornaments    than    in 
the  treatment  of  entire  rooms. 
One   type   of   orna- 
ment   that    has    at- 
tained   considerable 
popularity  in  Amer- 
ica   is    the    English 
lustreware     pottery 
which      thrived      in 
Great  Britain  for  a 
considerable       time 
about  a  century  ago. 
There     is     no 
question      re- 
garding     i  t  s 
decorative 
value     for     it 
offers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  various  metallic  lustrous  surfaces, 
a  further  colorful  value  which  is  forthcom- 
ing from  the  various  painted  and  printed 
subjects.  Then  there  are  other  pieces  devoid 
of  applied  colors  other  than  the  lustre;  but 
these   are   equally   and,   possibly   to   some, 
more  attractive  by  reason  of  the  subtle  lights 
and  shades.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the   type   known   as   "resist"  in   which   the 
outline  of  a  design  is  left  white  while  the 


remainder  of  the  sur- 
face is  treated  with  the 
bright   metallic   sheen. 
All     these    character- 
istics are  very  pronounced  when  examples  of 
the  several  styles  are  arranged  on  the  shelves 
of  a  cabinet,  which   makes   for  a  splendid 
center  of  color.  Or  there  are  numerous  larger 
pieces  such  as  the  jugs,  bowls  and  beer  mugs 
having  considerable  decorative  value  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  any  room.  Further,  the  jugs 
and  mugs  offer  themselves  as  attractive  flow- 


was  a  late  revival  of 
an  art  which  had 
been  known  to  Spain 
and  to  Italy  centu- 
ries before;  the  most 
celebrated  early  lus- 
tre being  the  splendid 
ruby  color  by  the 
Italian,  Georgio  An- 
dreoli,  who  was  work- 
ing from  about  1519 
to  1S37.  Of  the  his- 
tory   of    this    decora- 


Shepherdess  of  old 
Staffordshire  porce- 
lain with  spotted  dog 


Above  —  Lustred 
tea-setsofthistype, 

fashionable  in  the 
early  part  of  the 
19th  Century,  are 
being     revived 


tive    pottery    during    the    intervening    time,    little    is    really 
cnown;    but  in  view  of  the  present  interest  in  the  English 
work  of  the  last  century,  its  rediscovery,  in  about  1750,  and 
development    by    the    Staffordshire    factories    is    important. 
One  historian  credits  Hancock  with  having  produced  the 
first  lustre  after  its  revival,  but  its  later  progress  was  largely 
due  to  Josiah   Wedgwood.   This  celebrated  potter   soon   saw 
the  possibilities  of  the  lustrous  decorations  and  began  to  ex- 
periment with  the  use  of  metallic  oxides  applied  to  an  earth- 
enware body.  But  like  other  makers  who  were  also  experi- 
menting, Wedgwood  met  with  considerable  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  suitable  clay.  For  some  time,  there  was 
no  known  method  by  which  the  clay  could  be  brought 
to  a  fineness  that  would  ensure  the  surface  being  en- 
tirely free  from  roughness  before  the  lustre 
was  applied.  Later,  however,   this  obstai  le 
was  overcome  and  the  ware  developed  that 
high  quality  displayed  by  the  work  of  the 
more  important   factories. 

To-day,  in  America,   there  are  examples 

lustrTTugwhh      of  the  st'eel  (an  inferior  form  of  the  silver), 
grapes  and  vine      the  mirror-like  silver  obtained  by  a  solution 
decoration    "re-      of  platinum,  the  varying  shades  of  copper, 
sist."      Courtesy 
Louis   Joseph 


er  holders.  There  are  certain  pieces  which 
were  intended  for  rose  bowls  and  tulip 
holders  and  these  generally  show  finer  crafts- 
manship in  the  lustre  work,  doubtless  owing 
to  their  having  been  made  by  the  more  ex- 
perienced potters  for  important  homes.  An- 
other type,  though  now  rare,  are  the  so- 
called  five-bud  vases.  The  shape  of  these 
might  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  an  out- 
spread hand,  for  they  consist  of  five  sepa- 
rate tube-like  flower  holders  joined  at  the 
bottom  to  a  supporting  foot. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  lustrous  pot- 
tery was  an  English  invention;   whereas  it 
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mottled,  lilac,  "resist"  and  others  including 
some  of  the  splendid  ruby  tints  which  Wedg- 
wood succeeded  in  producing.  In  addition  to 
the  lustreware  made  by  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
ters there  are  numerous  other  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctive styles  which  were  the  work  of  men 
at  Swansea,  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  each  having 
certain  individual  characteristics.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Wedgwood  ruby  and  the  rich  plum  color 
are  usually  faded,  doubtless  due  to  some  ac- 
tion of  the  clay. 

Though  generally  included  in  the  category  of 
antiques,  English  lustreware  mostly  dates  after 


Below — The  upper  left  hand  jug  is  silver  on 
blue,  that  on  the  other  side  having  a  printed 
scene  framed  by  silver  "resist"  subjects  em- 
bellished with  blue.  Tbe  two  lower  small  jugs 
are  each  silver  "resist"  decorated  with  scenic 
views.  In  the  center  is  a  large  jug  of  pink 
lustre.   By  the   courtesy   of  Ginsberg  &  Levy 


1820,  from  which 
time  until  about 
1840  some  of  the 
finest  pieces 
were  made.  Not 
that  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the 
date  of  any  be- 
cause very  few 
pieces  bear  a 
mark  by  which 
it  is  possible  to 
even  identify  the 
maker,  while  de- 
pendence has  to 
be  placed  upon 
the  style  to  ap- 
proximate the 
date.  Among  the 
few  having  any 
mark  are  some 
by  Enoch  Wood, 
who  would  at 
times  impress  his 

work  with  the  Staffordshire  cross;  otherwise 
reliance  has  to  be  placed  on  the  known  char 

Below — Two  five-bud  vases  and  a  tulip  vase 
painted  with  scenes  outlined  in  lustre. 
Three    panels     courtesy     Louis    Joseph 


acteristics  of  the  different  potters. 
Lustreware  made  by  Wedgwood,  for 
example,  reveals  a  difference  in  the 
texture  of  the  clay  when  compared  to 
that  of  other  factories.  It  may  also  be 
distinguished    by    the    lustred    classic 


figures  in  relief  applied  to  the  bodies  of 
different  articles;  this  same  feature  is  ob- 
servable with  the  work  of  Mayer,  Enoch 
Wood  and  others  who  belonged  to  the 
more  advanced   school   directed   by  Wedg- 


Above — An  unusual  mask  jug  and  a  semi- 
circular flower  holder  richly  lustred  with 
birds,    flowexs    and    classic    ornaments 


wood,    that   famous    man    of    many    ideas. 
Silver  "resist"  probably  represents  some  of 

the  very  earliest 
work  attempted 
by  the  Stafford- 
shire artists  after 
this  type  of  pot- 
tery was  revived. 
If  our  memory 
serves  us,  an  ex- 
ample of  this 
was  sold  at 
Christie's  more 
than  twenty 
years  ago  which 
was  proved  to 
date  as  early  as 
about  1790.  To 
most  of  us  the 
"resist"  decora- 
tions are  more 
fascinating  than 
any  of  the  others. 
Certainly  they  are 
among  the  most 
decorative,  the 
brilliant  white 
outlines  seeming  to  stand  out  against  the  lus- 
trous background  as  if  carved  from  the  clay. 
Yet  like  so  many  little  understood  arts,  it 
was  remarkably  simple.  All  the  decorator  had 
to  do  was  to  sketch  in  the  birds,  leaves,  scrolls 


Below  left — The  five-bud  vase  shown  with 
these  jugs  displays  the  less  advanced  artistry 
in    the    style    of    the    lustred    decorations 


and  other  motifs  and  fill  in  the  outlines  with 
glycerine  or  treacle.  The  metallic  solution  was 
then  applied  lo  the  entire  surface  of  the  article 
and  allowed  to  become  partially  dry  when  the 
piece  was  washed  and  the  parts  that  had  been 
treated  first  with  glycerine  or  treacle  then 
washed  off,  leaving  the  design  untouched  by  the 
lustre  because  these  outlines  "resisted"  the 
metallic  glaze. 

All  of  us  who  devote  any  attention  to  this 
ware  have  discovered  its  decorative  value  and 
also  found  that  it  varies  both  in  the  quality 
of  the  potting  and  in  the  application  of  the  lus- 
trous designs.  In  our  travels  through  England, 
it  can  be  noticed  that  it  is  popular  in  the  cottage 
home — or  was,  though,  of  late  years,  the  rural 
folk  have  become  aware  of  its  value  and  are 
selling  their  lustreware.  This  variation  in  qual- 
ity, as  well  as  its  formerly  being  common  in 
the  more  humble  homes,  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  Victorian  era  considerable  quan- 
tities of  defective  pieces,  known  as  "seconds", 
were  sold  to  peddlers  who  disposed  of  them  for  a 
few  pence.  Also,  time  was  when  lustre  orna- 
ments were  won  as  prizes  at  the  shooting  gal- 
leries of  country  fairs.  Consequently,  it  is  al- 
{Continued  on  page 84) 
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Broadway  to  Date 

The  Passing  Show  Flattered,    Flayed  and  Fumbled 
By  BENJAMIN    DeCASSERES 


A  l>  o  v  e — Scene  from 
"Elizabeth,  the  Queen," 
M.iwv  til  Anderson's  new 
play,  in  which  Lynn 
Ko  n  t  a  n  n  e     is     starred 


B  e  1  o  w — An  exciting 
scene  fro  m  "Roar 
China,"  a  new  Theatre 
Guild  Production,  at 
the  Martin  Beck  Theatre 


R  i  g  h  t — Isabel  Jeans, 
charming  English  ac- 
tress, in  "The  Man  in 
Possession,"  produced 
at    the    Booth    Theatre 


"ELIZABETH,  THE  QUEEN" 

PERHAPS  the  most  perplexing 
problem  that  the  critics  had  to 
meet  the  first  night  of  "Elizabeth, 
the  Queen''  was  to  tie  up  the  personal- 
ity of  Elizabeth,  as  presented  by  the 
Theatre  Guild  and  starred  by  Lynn 
Fontanne,  with  the  old  picture  book 
history  idea  of  that  famous  autocrat 
of  Tudor  days. 

Because,  no  matter  how  many  Eliz- 
abeths and  Essexes  we  may  read,  or 
how  many  essays  of  the  real  Queen 
Elizabeth  we  may  study,  our  minds 
are  still  haunted  with  that  old  picture 
of  a  stately,  dignified,  courageous, 
rather  magnificent,  worldly  figure,  not 
very  human  or  feminine,  but  immensely 
picturesque;  a  woman  who  created  a 
period  of  drama,  poetry  and  social 
splendor. 

Probably  everyone  interested  in  En- 
glish history  has  taken  it  for  granted 
that,  from  time  to  time,  Elizabeth  may 
have  given  a  "come  hither"  glance  to 
the  fascinating  knights  of  her  court, 
but  that  has  been  presented  as  a  tribute 
to  the  lady  rather  than  as  a  criticism. 

In  the  Guild  production,  I  found  the 
sentimental  Elizabeth  entirely  wiped 
(Con tinned  on  page  72) 
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Rich  Textural 
Quality  in  Walls 
of  Tudor  Home 


Rough  Stone  and  Stucco  Com- 
bine with  Limestone  Trim.  An 
Ornamental  Cable  Is  of  Brick 
and     Solid     Oak     Timbers 

Hunt  &  Kline,  Architects 

ByMARJORIE  REID  RODES 


Old  trees  cast  their  shadows 
on  the  house  and  sloping 
lawn,  with  one  fine  elm  grow- 
ing up  through  the  nagging 
of  the  terrace.  The  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  are  arrang- 
ed at  the   rear  of  the  house 


The  living  room  is  three 
steps  down  from  the  entrance 
hall.  French  doors  with  lead- 
ed glass  open  from  an  arched 
alcove  to  the  flagstone  ter- 
race which  extends  entirely 
across  one  wing  of  this  house 


THE  familiar  materials  of  construction,  the  stone  and  stucco,  brick 
and  timber  of  which  our  houses  are  built,  appear  sometimes  in 
novel  uses  and  unexpected  combinations  which  give  them  a  new 
decorative  quality.  In  the  Tudor  home  of  Mrs.  Hilda  Carswell  at 
Bronxville  we  find  the  characteristic  use  of  red  brick  with  rough  stone 
but  the  whole  effect  is  unusual  and  interesting. 
Extraordinarily  rich  and  fine  in  feeling  is  the 
entrance  gable  of  solid  oak  half  timber  work 
with  brick  nogging,  framed  by  a  hand  carved 
barge  board,  this  carving  a  typical  detail  of  the 
architectural  style,  in  a  particularly  pleasing 
application. 

Part  of  the    walls  is  built    of  native  gray 
stone,  varied  in  color  and  nicely  blended,  cut 
1  ir   ashler   to 

fine  textural  feeling.  The  other  walls  are 
of  warm  gray  stucco,  the  roof  of  variegated 
slate.  Surfaces  are  broken  by  many  windows, 
mullii  '     isemcnts         i       ded  glass.  A 

'•'   ;~  P1  i     th  the  slight 

overhang  of  the  o  tble  already  de- 

re  of  the  front  facade 
with  its  fou  "d  casein.  med 

in  oak,  will,  i 

Below  the  windo  ,     , 

of  the  entrana   |  ,  red 

with    irregulai  ,    [jme  tone, 

which  forms  a  pl( 
rough    exterior   walls 
inner  walls  of  the  porch.    I  hi    floor  of  th 
is  flagstone,  like  the  flight  ps  with 


massive  stone  railings,  by  which  it  is  approached.  The  heavy  oak 
paneled  door  is  set  in  limestone.  To  the  right,  two  steps  down,  a 
flagstone  terrace  extends  the  length  of  that  wing  of  the  house, 
bordered  by  a  stone  wall,  with  rhododendrons  growing  close  against 
it.  Another  attractive  exterior  detail  is  the  chimney,  its  lower  part 
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of  stone  in  two  receding  sections 
traversed  by  the  small,  sloping 
roof  above  the  living  room  windows. 
It  gives  a  sense  of  strength  and  solid- 
ity to  the  design.  The  upper  part  is 
brick  and  suggestive  of  the  Tudor 
grouped  chimneys  because  of  its  many 
angled  surfaces  and  its  numerous 
chimney  pots. 

The  materials  in  this  house  are 
used  in  a  way  to  give  a  sense  of  per- 
fect balance,  which  accentuates  the 
beauty  of  each.  The  end  wall  of  stuc- 
co is  made  attractive  by  the  great 
leaded  glass  bay  of  the  living  room 
and  by  the  series  of  tall  casement 
windows  in  the  bedroom  above.  The 
roof  slopes  are  pleasantly  interrupted 
by  dormers.  At  the  left  of  the  tn- 
t  ranee  is  the  small  curving  bay  of 
the  dining  room  and  below  it  a  square 
basement  window  with  stone  lintel. 
The  windows  not  only  give  a  nice 
balance  to  the  design  but  they  give 
a  touch  of  inviting  hospitality  to  this 
English  house,  a  quality  which  softens 
any  suggestion  of  the  earlier,  Gothic 
formality. 

A  base  planting  of  evergreens  and 
rhododendrons  follows  the  terrace 
wall  and  stair  railings  and  from  this, 
a  steep,  smooth  lawn  slopes  away  to 
the  street.  The  steepness  of  the  lot 
makes  possible  a  garage  built  com- 
pletely into  the  hillside,  entered  from 
the  street  and  almost  invisible  from 
the  house.  This  solves  a  problem 
which  is  sometimes  difficult  in  a  city 
or  suburban  home  where  the  grounds 
are  not  spacious.  A  separate  garage 
will  not  always  fit  in. 

Old  trees  are  something  to  be 
treasured  and  preserved  on  any  prop- 
erty chosen  as  the  site  for  a  home  and 
both  Mrs.  Carswell  and  the  archi- 
tects evidently  appreciated  and  took 
advantage  of  those  which  stood  on 
her  hill  in  Bronxville.  One  old  elm 
is  quite  surrounded  by  the  ilagging 
of  the  terrace  and  its  branches  afford 
a  cool  and  grateful  shadow  on  warm 
summer  days.  In  the  rear  of  the  house 
is  a  formal  garden.  In  the  front,  save 
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The  various  materials  used  in  Mrs.  Hilda 
Carswell's  home  are  combined  with  fine 
balance  and  harmony  of  colour  which  en- 
hances the  charm  of  the  Tudor  architecture 
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for  the  planting  already  mentioned  and  a  bay- 
berry  hedge  by  the  entrance  walk,  the  lawn  is 
adorned  only  by  the  lacy  shadows  of  the  trees. 
Beyond  the  garage  is  a  stone  retaining  wall  built 
against  the  sloping  ground. 

The  interior  of  the  house  carries  out  the  Tudor 
feeling  of  the  architecture,  particularly  in  the 
use  of  oak  paneling,  beams  and  trim  combined 
with  light  tinted  plaster  in  ceilings  and  some- 
times in  walls.  The  entrance  hall  is  finished  with 
half  timber  work  of  oak  and  the  sand  finished 
plaster  is  tinted  buff.  An  oak  paneled  casement 
extends  part  way  up  the  wall.  The  outer  door 
is  ornamented  with  iron  hinges,  lock  and  stud- 
ding. Old  English  oak  chairs  and  a  very  fine  old 
chest,  also  English,  are  the  principal  furniture  of 
the  hall.  The  oak  plank  floor  is  partly  covered 
with  warm  toned  Oriental  rugs  to  give  the  needed 
touch  of  color. 

On  a  lower  level,  three  steps  down  from  the 
hall,  is  the  large  living  room.  Paneled  walls, 
plank  floor  and  the  solid  wood  girders  of  the 
ceiling  are  of  oak,  with  buff  tinted  plaster  be- 
tween the  ceiling  beams.  English  oak  pieces  are 
the  principal  furniture.  There  are  also  a  fine 
antique  Italian  table  and  a  French  secretaire, 
with  painted  decoration.  A  plain  red  rug  covers 
most  of  the  floor,  bordered  with  a  slightly  darker 
shade  of  the  color.  Draperies  are  of  crewel  linen, 
repeating  the  warm  tints  of  the  rugs,  and  this 
same  fabric  covers  the  seats  of  a  Jacobean  arm- 
chair and  rocker.  The  living  room  fireplace  is  of 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Left — A  gleam- 
in  g  damask 
table  cloth  cov- 
ers the  table  in 
this  attractive 
Colonial  dining 
room.  Courtesy 
Old  Bleach  Lin- 
en. Silver,  Cou^ 
tesy  Rogers, 
Lunt  &  Bowlea. 
Glass,  courtesy 
Miss  Higgs,  Inc. 


Below — On  this 
dining  table  is  a 
rich  damask 
cloth  with  a 
block  design. 
Courtesy  Irish- 
Scottish  Linen 
Damask  Guild. 
Silver,  courtesy 
Rogers,  Lunt 
and    Bowlen 
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The  Newest  Laces 

and  Linens  for 

the  Table 

Delicate  Lace  Patterned  from 
a  Cardinal's  Flounce,  Shim- 
mering Satin  Damasks  in  Pastel 
Colors,  Displaying  Classic  or 
Modern  Motifs,  Decorate  the 
Dining  Table  of  To-day 

By  FLORLNCF  SANFORD 


WHATEVER  there  may  be  on 
Wall  Street,  there  is  no  slump 
in  the  stocks  of  lin<  n  houses 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  for  never  in  their  his- 
tory hown  more  gorgeous  laces, 
more  beautiful  damasks  or  fine  linens 
than  at  the  time  and  at  un- 
usually attra<  tive  prices 
their  worth.  Almosl  everj  i  oun- 

ibrics 
bed  n  il  h 
ducing  the  | 

Giotto  and   ■'  R  and  Ra- 

phael,  '  ran 
immortal  i  \ 
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Right— A  char- 
iot race  with 
acanthus  scrolls 
is  the  design  on 
this  dinner  cloth 
of  e  x  ii  u  i  s  i  t  e 
Point  de  Venise. 
Courtesy  S.  E. 
Munyer,  Inc.  Sil- 
ver, courte>>  In- 
ternational Sil- 
ver Co.  Interior, 
TheOrsenigoCo. 


Below  —  The 
table  in  this 
Spanish  dining 
room  is  covered 
with  a  Spanish 
filet  runner  trim- 
med with  tassels. 
Conrtes]  Mosse, 
Inc.  Silver,  cour- 
tesy Rogers, 
LuntandBowlen 


duced  with  a  needle  instead  of  a  brush. 
Rivalling  flower  petals  in  their  delicate 
hues  are  the  silk  and  satin  damasks, 
their  shimmering  surfaces  displaying 
classic  or  modern  designs,  fruit,  flower 
or  lace  motifs,  ferronniere  or  animal  de- 
signs, vine-covered  trellises,  wall-paper 
patterns,  in  oblongs,  squares  and  dotted 
lines.  Importers  say  that  the  trend  in 
table  damask  is  definitely  towards  the 
most  delicate  pastel  shades,  ivory  and 
white  being  especially  popular.  Dinner, 
luncheon  and  tea  cloths  of  heavy  Irish 
satin  damask  in  aquamarine  blue,  sea 
foam,  shell  pink,  champagne,  cream, 
peach,  gold,  ivory  and  oyster-white  show 
an  exclusive  design  of  conventionalized 
currants  and  leaves  in  silvery  white,  the 
tiny  fruit  powdered  thickly  over  the 
glossy  surface  and  trailing  over  a  trel- 
lised  border.  Irish  satin  damask  luncheon 
sets  in  the  same  delicate  colors  are 
woven  with  a  classic  eighteenth  century 
Adam  design,  while  distinctly  twen- 
tieth century  is  a  modern  pattern  of 
curving  lines,  the  silvery  white  motives 
in  each  showing  to  great  advantage  on 
the  delicate  pastel  backgrounds. 

Exclusive  with  one  house  are  the  ex- 
quisite Hungarian  "hinzes",  or  appliques 
of  silky  batiste  on  finest  net,  the  work 
of  the  Isabella  home-industry,  sponsored 
by  the  Belgian  Princess  Isabella,  wife 
of  Archduke  Frederick  of  Hapsburg,  a 
cousin  of  the  late  Austrian  Emperor 
Franz-Josef.  In  order  to  keep  the  old 
peasant  arts  and  crafts  of  Hungary  from 
dying  out,  the  Archduchess  had  started 
the  industry  before  the  War,  but  thai 
part  of  Hungary  falling  to  the  Czechs, 
she  was  obliged  to  reorganize  it  after- 
ward in  Budapest,  not  alone  to  pre- 
serve the  arts,  but  to  give  employment 
to  hundreds  of  impoverished  women.  Her 
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ft — One  of  a 
pair  of  old  En- 
glish silver  can- 
dlesticks. Very 
fine.  Courtesy 
James  Robinson 


wonderful  collection   of  laces  and  em- 
broideries  to   which   she   is   constantly 
adding,    furnishes   the    models    for   the 
work,  and   the  old  Hungarian  designs 
appear  on   modern   dinner   and   lunch- 
eon   cloths,    napkins    and    bridge    sets. 
A  dinner  cloth  with  a  history  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  guests,  and  the  fine 
Point  de  Venise  and  Burano  lace  cloth 
made  by  Belgian  nuns  in 
Indo-China,    will    be    a 
boon  to  some  for- 
tunate hostess,  for 
it  is  a  copy  of  one 
belonging  to  Marie 
Theresa,  Empress  of 
Austria,  passed  on  to 
her     daughter,     Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  who,  in 
a  forgiving  mood  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  favorites  of  the 
Court,  but  how  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of    the   nuns    is   still   a 
mystery.  Its  design  is  a  hunting 
scene,  with  castles,  convents,  hunt- 
ing lodges,  huntsmen,  dogs  and  horses 
in  medallions  conveniently  spaced,  sur- 
rounding a  central  oval  panel  of  Burano 
lace.  Belgian  Point  de  Venise  of  the  finest 
type  is  shown  in  a  magnificent  dinner  cloth, 


*; 


Left — Tea  cloth  of  oys- 
ter-white Spanish  linen 
ornamented  with  fil- 
tire  and  hand  embroi- 
dery. Courtesy  James 
McCutcheon    and    Co. 


Above — An  all  lace  hand 
Point  de  Venise  banquet 
cloth,  copy  of  an  original 
hunting  scene  made  for  Em- 
pressMarieTheresa  of  Austria. 
Courtesy    B.   Altman   &    Co. 


inset  at  intervals  with  large  medallions  of 
Burano   lace   representing  sixteen   famous 
paintings,    among    them    Rubens'    "Henri 
IV  and   Marie   de   Medici",  Van   Dyck's 
"Charles    The    First",    Vanloo's    "David 
Playing  Before  Saul",  "Watteau  Pastor- 
als",   "Dante   and    Beatrix",    and    many 
other    historical    portraits    and     Biblical 
scenes  reproduced  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
in    finest    lace.    Hall-handled    Louis    XV 
baskets   filled   with   flowers   and    fruit   in 
Point  de  Venise  ornament  the  corners  of  the  cloth 
and  those  of  the  eighteen  matching  lace-edged  napkins. 
Noteworthy  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  historic  interest 
Point  de  France  luncheon  runner  set  of  thirteen  pieces  for  its 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Left  —  Hungarian 
applique  of  silky 
batiste  in  one  piece 
on  finest  net,  the 
work  of  Isabella 
home- industry  in 
Budapest.  Courtesy 
Lord     and     Taylor 


Right — This  pair  of 
candlesticks  was 
made  in  London  in 
1826  by  R.  Garrard 
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Left — Drawing  room 
walls  are  paneled  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XV.  The 
fireplace  is  of  stone,  an 
antique.  The  decorated 
doors  were  painted  by 
Ernest  Peixotto  in  Chi- 
noisserie  of  brilliant 
blue  on  gold.  The  two 
small  bergeres  are  origi- 
nal Louis  XV  pieces. 
Thedlow,     Decorators 


w 


Above — In  the  elevator 
foyer  there  are  alterna- 
ting panels  of  black  and 
silver  glass  with  a  scal- 
loped valance  of  gold 
glass  and  a  draped  ceil- 
ing of  yellow  satin.  The 
floor  is  black  with  silver 
metal  inserts.  The  con- 
sole   is    black   and    gold 


A  New  York 
Apartment  of 
Varied  Charm. 

The  Style  of  Louis  XV  Prevails  in 
this  Lovely  New  York  Home  of  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  K.  D.  Van  Riper,  with  a  De- 
lightful Variation  in  the  Modern- 
istic Elevator  Foyer,  Shown  in  One 
of  the  Illustrations 

William  Lawrence  Bottomley, 
Architect 


The  library  is  paneled  with  wal- 
nut in  Louis  XV  design.  The  love- 
seat  is  in  a  brilliant  yellow  dam- 
ask to  match  the  curtains.  The 
comfortable  chair  is  in  apricot. 
and  a  fine  Oriental  rug  cover?  the 
floor.  The  additional  pieces  in 
this  lovely  room  are  needlework 
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Louis  Fifteenth 
Chairs  and  Sofas 

Graceful  Curves,  Essential  to  Achieve  a  Rhyth- 
mic Scheme  of  Decoration,  Are  Expressed  in 
the  Outlines  of  this  French  Furniture 

By  HENRY   BRANSCOMBE 


IT  might  seem  far-fetched  to  suggest  that 
human  sensibility  to  rhythm  expresses  it- 
self in  furniture  and  decoration.  Yet  as 
the  progress  of  literature  through  the  ages 
appears  in  the  more  musical  and  poetic 
phrasing,  so  the  creative  artists  and  crafts- 
men reveal  a  similar  poetry  in  the  rhythmic 
symmetry  of  shapes  and  ornamental  forms. 
And  as  the  rhythm  of  music  is  pleasant  to 
our  aural  so  that  of  form  is  pleasing  to  our 
visual  sensibilities  for,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Coleridge,  "Poetry  is  the  blossom  ...  of  all 
human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human 
passions,  emotions,  language." 

Oriental  peoples  have  interpreted  their 
innate  poeticism  through  the  medium  of  their 
crafts  from  quite  early  times,  in  graceful 
curving  shapes  and  the  quaint  decorative 
forms  inspired  by  their  ancient  mytholo- 
gies and  folk.  lore.  And  like  the  sun  passing 
from  east  to  west,  in  time,  did  this  sense 
of  rhythm  find  its  way  from  the  East  to  the 
more  backward  people  of  Europe;  there  to 
foster  the  more  symmetrical  proportions  and 


Above 

An  18th  Century 
•  liaise  longue  in  two 
jiarts  covered  in 
soft  blue  damask. 
By  the  courtesy  of 
Isabella     Barclay 


finer  contours  which  eventually  superseded 
the  box-like  forms  and  developed  to  the 
splendid  designs  distinguishing  all  the  crafts 
during  the  18th  Century. 

Perhaps  few  of  us  recognize  the  source  of 
this  inherent  preference  for  curved  outlines, 
but  that  the  latent  desire  for  undulating  out- 
lines exists  is 
apparent  in  the 
popularity  of 
the  French 
Louis  XV  fur- 
niture styles; 
styles  reflecting 
all  that  is  poet- 
ic in  the  Gallic 
temperament 
and  represent- 
ing the  crafts- 
man's transla- 
tion of  rhythm 
in  woodwork. 
For  none  can 
gainsay    that 


the  French  furniture  of  this  period  evinces 
perfect  harmony  of  line  which  results  from  the 
use  of  continuous  curves,  more  particularly  re- 
markable with  the  sofas  and  chairs.  These 
pieces  express  the  delicate  graces  and  the  light- 
hearted  gaiety  so  typical  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XV.  Any  interior  treated  after  the  manner  of 


Right 

This  French  paneled 
interior  \e\  elops  a 
sense  of  pleasant 
symmetry  from  the 
undulating  curves 
of  the  sofas  and 
chairs,  the  curves 
here  being  repeated 
with  the  upper  pari 
of  each  panel  ..ml 
the  fireplace.  Cour- 
tesy Brunovan,  Inc. 


Upp 

Louis     X  .     walnut 
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Louis  XV 
armchair  nat- 
ural beech, 
bearing  the 
mark,  Gour- 
din.  Courtesy 
French  &  Co. 


the    less    exuberant 
Louis     XV     styles 
cannot   bring   other 
than  a  sense  of  con- 
tentment and  charm 
emanating      largely 
from    the    pleasing 
forms  of  the  various  seats  and,  it 
must  be  said,  also  from  the  lighter 
tables.  Further,  the  French  design- 
ers of  the  entire  18th  Century  had 
an  undoubtedly  finer  perception  of 
the  value  of  color,  when  set  off  by 
the  curves  of  woodwork,  than  the 
English;   this  explaining  why  the 
backs  of  French  chairs  were  con- 
structed to  be  padded  and  covered 
while  those  of  England  were  gen- 
erally of  wood  ornamented  by  fine 
carving. 

In  the  prevalence  of  cushioned  seats,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  love 
of  ease  and  luxury  marking  the  French  court  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
the  desire  for  brilliant  tones  such  as  could  be  introduced 
by  the  patterned  fabrics  with  which  the  padded  back 
and  seats  were  covered.  Xor  were  these  coverings  re 
stricted,  because  in  addition  to  the  splendid  vel- 
vets and  silk  brocades  produced  at  Lyons  and 
other  factories,  many  of  the  numerous  Louis  XV 
chairs  and  sofas  that  have  been  brought  to 
America  have  the  original  petit-point  panels  or 
those  of  tapestry  woven  at  Aubusson,  Beauvais 
and  other  famous  centers  of  this  art. 

These  tapestry  pictures,  for  such  they  are, 
were  the  medium  by  which  the  weaver  expressed 
poetry  in  color  as  the 
ebenistes  expressed  it  in 
the  shapes  of  the  furni- 
ture. Each  set  was  woven 
specially  for  some  par- 
ticular set  of  chairs  ac- 
companied often  by 
panels  suitable  to  one  of 
the  various  shaped  sofas 
and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  three  predominating 
tones  are  rich  reds,  deep 
blues  and  several  un- 
usually beautiful  greens, 
all  of  which  are  blended 
in  a  curiously  subtle  and 
most  pleasing  manner. 
Animals,  birds  and 
flowers  will  appear 
framed  perhaps  in  a 
narrow  green  border;  or 
it  may  be  figure  subjects 
inspired  by  some  old 
fable;  or  the  back  of  a 

sofa  will  depict  a  complete  rural  scene  with  farm  buildings  within  a 
wide  border  of  foliage.  Petit-point  panels  are  possibly  more  attrac- 
tive because  the  panels  will  often  be  landscapes  and  figures,  or  floral 
bouquets,  or  even  quaint  Chinese  subjects  in  soft  colored  silks 
brought  into  relief  by  a  border  of  foliage  and  scroll  work  in  colored 
wools  on  a  very  dark  or  black  background;  this  affording  a  most 
attractive  and  decorative  effect  of  subtle  contrasts  in  light  and  shade. 
Were  it  possible  to  trace  their  origin,  many  of  the  petit-point 


Louis  XV  chaise  longue  in 
very  light  walnut  finish, 
hand  carved,  authentic  copy 
of  a  very  rare  antique. 
Courtesy  Cassard  &  Romano 


ench  armchair  having 
large,  deep  seat  covered  in  needle- 
point.   Courtesy    Brunovan,    Inc. 


Left — Louis  XV  side  chair  having 

an    inverted    shield-shaped    back 

covered  in  brocade 


Right — Louis 
XV  chair  of 
natural 
beech  wood 
bearing  the 
mark  Fran- 
50 is  Reuze. 
Courtesy 
French  &  Co. 


panels  would  doubtless  prove  to  have  been  the  work  of  ladies  once 
famous  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  when  this  art  was  a  fashionable 
pastime;  an  art,  incidentally,  which  is  enjoying  a  very  distinct  re- 
vival at  the  present  time.  Nor  do  the  modern  needlework  panels  in 
petit-point  and  gros-point  display  any  less  skill  than  those  of  by- 
gone centuries  and,  today,  no  few  of  the  French  chairs 
made  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV  are  covered  in  this  beau- 
tiful work  which  is  the  handicraft  of  the  20th  Century. 
It  is  possible  to  visualize  an  exceptionally  charming 
room,  to  which  color  tones  are  introduced  by  a  Louis 
XV  sofa  and  four  or  more  jautcuils  with  the  plain  wal- 
nut frames  covered  in  either  of  the  fabrics  mentioned, 
because  the  warm  browns  of  the  walnut  serve  to  bring 
the  various  tones  into  relief  without,  in  any  way,  caus- 
ing them  to  be  obvious.  This  elimination  of  obviousness 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Louis  XV  period  and 
it  is  usual  to  find  that  the  earlier  rooms  display  a 

noticeable  association  of 
the  furnishings.  Even 
when  the  furniture  is  of 
the  more  extreme  rococo 
style,  French  rooms  are 
so  carefully  balanced 
that  the  eye  sees  a 
sumptuous  tout  ensem- 
ble, the  while  no  one  ob- 
ject is  outstanding,  an 
accomplishment  that 
may  truly  be  described 
as  the  acme  of  interior 
decoration. 

Those   who    have   at- 
tended a  formal  function 
in  a  Parisian  home  can 
recall  the  dignified  gran- 
deur   of    the    drawing- 
room.    Never    over-fur- 
nished yet  never  a  sense 
of  anything  lacking,  col- 
or is  introduced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  a  sub- 
dued   brilliance   yet   its 
presence  is  at  no  time 
conspicuous.  We  can  recollect  a  home  in  Paris,  now  unfortunately 
dispersed,  which  was  responsible  for  our  views  of  French  interiors 
undergoing  a  radical  revolution;  and  it  proved  that  until  familiarity 
with  the  older  homes  of  France  brings  a  realisation  of  their  charm, 
many  of  us  remain  under  the  impression  that  formality  is  the  key- 
note of  the  rooms  and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  that  atmosphere  of 
homeliness  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  always  demand. 
This    drawing-room     (yes,    the    very    name    sounds    stiffly 
formal)  was  furnished  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
Louis.  All  the  curvations  typical  of  that  period  added  their 
own  particular  beauty,  but  the  curves  were  absent  from  the 
wall  panels  which  were  of  the  tall  rectangular  vertical  type 
with  the  heavily  molded  cornice  close  to  the  ceiling.  Possibly, 
it  was  the  contrast  between  the  straight  lines  of  the  back- 
ground and  the  curves  of  the  furniture  which  tended  to  remove 
any  sense  of  formality;  or  perhaps,  the  warm  claret  of  the  long 
window  hangings  brought  a  feeling  of  cosiness;  or  it  may  have 
been  the  beauty  of  the  furniture  cover- 
ings which  added  a  light-hearted  gaiety; 
but  whatever  the  agent  that  caused  us  to 
envy  the  charming  owner  of  this  room, 
it  will  always  remain  as  one  of  the  mile- 
stones along  the  road  of  our  progress  of 
{Continued  on  page  Q4 ) 


Walnut 


Regence 
canopy,  patined, 
with  shell  motif  in 
the  carving,  uphol- 
stered in  dark  red 
damask.  Courtesy 
Jacques    B  o  d  a  r  t 
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Old  Spanish  Floor  Coverings 

Rare  Antique  Carpets,  Famous  for  the  Beauty  of  Their  Colouring  and 
Accented  Designs,  Following  Architectural  and  Decorative  Periods  in 
Spain— Thirty-seventh    of    Series    on    "Antiques    as    Decoration" 

By  HAROLD   DONALDSON   EBERLEIN 


* 


HISTORICAL  floor  coverings,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  have  never  had  the  full 
measure  of  attention  they  deserve.  And 
yet  the  subject  is  one  of  striking  interest  and 
so  full  of  romance  aside  from  the  technical 
details  involved  that  it  merits  our  attention. 
In    dealing    with    the    modes    that    distin- 


guished the  several  "periods"  in  different 
countries,  books  of  interior  decoration,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  more  or  less  slighted 
the  story  of  floor  coverings.  Some  of  the 
books,  indeed,  have  altogether  ignored  this 
important  feature  of  the  decorative  ensemble. 
The   walls,   the   ceilings,   the  windows  and 


doors,  the  fireplaces  are  fully  and  accurately 
described,  and  so  are  all  the  items  of  mov- 
able equipment,  except  the  floor  coverings 
that  usually  accompanied  them. 

The  floors  and  floor  coverings  formed  the 
foundation,  so  to  speak,  above  which  the 
rest  of  the  composition  was  built,  as  everyone 
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Above — Late  16th  Century  Spanish  car- 
pet with  a  closely  compacted  brocade 
pattern  in  yellow  on  a  red  ground. 
The  border  is  light  blue.  From  a  col- 
lection in  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


Top  of  page — Spanish  carpet  of  the 
late  15th  Century  with  a  design  of 
rampant  lions  in  salmon,  rose  and  deep 
green  on  a  light  ground.  This  inter- 
esting   pattern    is    Hispano-Mauresque 


Left — A  hallway  in  an  old  house  in  Mad- 
rid, showing  antique  Spanish  furniture 
against  a  background  of  a  magnificent 
16th  Century  hand-knotted  Spanish 
carpet.    Courtesy    Wm.    Helburn,    Inc. 
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will  admit,  but  they  have  too  often  been  passed 
over  with  scant  notice  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  space  devoted  to  the  other  subjects.  Floor 
coverings  people  have  presumably  taken  more 
or  less  for  granted  and  given  them  little  thought, 
although  the  subject  is  really  fraught  with  much 
valuable  suggestion.  Consequently,  many  who 
are  interested  in  decoration,  and  generally  well 
informed  of  its  particulars,  have  only  the  haziest 
notion  of  what  went  underfoot  in  those  centuries. 
Literary  allusions  to  floor  coverings  are  less 
numerous  than  explicit  references  to  furniture  or 
fixed  decorations  and,  unlike  the  tables,  cabinets, 
chests,  cupboards  and  other  substantial  works  of 
the  cabinetmaker  that  have  endured  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  floor  coverings,  subjected  to  harder  wear 


Below — Brilliant  specimen  of  an  18th 
Century  carpet,  biscuit  yellow  and  green 
colours  in  the  pattern  on  a  blue  ground. 
Courte>y   Victoria   and   Albeit   Museum 


and  being  of  a  necessarily  more  perishable 
nature,  have  not  survived  in  any  comparable 
number  to  serve  as  visible  reminders  of  their 
kind.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
time  and  wear,  enough  of  the  old  carpets  or 
rugs — as  most  people  would  call  them  now — 
are  still  to  be  found  to  give  us  a  very  clear 
notion  of  the  peculiar  distinction  and  beauty 
of  the  old  Spanish  floor  coverings  that  began 
their  individual  history  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  Xow  and  again  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  churches,  in  the  houses  or  in  the 
convents  for  which  they  were  originally  made, 
but  more  often  in  the  museums  some  of  which 
have  admirable  showings  to   represent  the 


achievements  of  this  gentle  craft.  Occa- 
sionally they  appear  in  collectors'  sales  and, 
sometimes,  they  turn  up  in  the  shops  of  an- 
tiquaire  specialists. 

As  a  usual  thing,  perhaps,  we  do  not  asso- 
ciate any  peculiarly  characteristic  floor  cov- 
erings with  the  various  phases  of  old  Spanish 
decoration  that  are  more  or  less  familiar  to 
us.  We  think  of  wonderful  and  resplendent 
vargucno  cabinets  and  of  carved  cupboards; 
of  thick-topped  walnut  tables  with  wrought 
iron  braces  underneath;  of  tapestries  and  of 
other  wall-hangings  made  of  rich  hued  dam- 
ask or  velvet,  of  embossed,  coloured  and  gilt 
leather,  or  of  painted  canvas;  of  jewel-like 


enamelled  tiles;  and        Spanish    antiques    in 

of  marvellously  pan-        llJe  *ma11  '''"i"8  r,oom 
i    .  .  -I  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stap- 

eled     wooden     ceil-        i      R,.„„  x,     e      . ', 
ley  DMie.  Ine  Spanish 

ingS.  We  know  very  carpet  on  the  floor   is 

Well,    of   course,    the  16th  Century.  Courtesy 

Spanish       love       of         William  Helburn,  Inc. 

gorgeousness  and  we 

know,  too,  of  that  certain  austere  restraint 
of  ancient  Spanish  interiors  that  made  a  foil 
for  the  gorgeousness  and  accentuated  its 
effect.  We  are  quite  sure  that  these  glowing 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Left— A  brilli- 
ant Spanish  car- 
pet of  the  17th 
Century,  drama 
tic  coloring 
w  i  t  h  curious 
conventional 
and  very  quaint 
animal     designs 


Right — A  Span- 
ish carpet  of  late 
16th  Century  or 
early  17th  Cen- 
tury. There  are 
many  colour-  on 
the  ground  carry- 
ing a  sharplv 
marked,  but  ver  5 
graceful  pattern 
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Speaking  of  Art 

The  Famous  Frenchmen  Again,  and  Then  Many 
Startling    Novelties,  Very   Old    and   Very    New 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


Left — The  Cupola 
Reli<|uary,  the  most 
important  piece  of 
the  famous  Guelph 
Treasure.  It  is  of 
oak,  covered  with 
gold,  champleve 
and  cloisonne 
enamel  and  walrus 
ivory  carved  figures. 
Courtesy  the  Rein- 
h  a  r  d  t  and  Gold- 
schmidt      Galleries 


man  looking  at  the  toys  of  a  little  child,  one 
imagines  dead  Of  course,  in  this  exhibition, 
there  was  a  fine  Renoir  and  others  of  his 
period,  but  those  that  held  one  spell-bound 
were  the"  Corot  and  Degas.  The  Corot  is 
shown  on  this  page. 

In  the  opening  of  the  Rehn  Galleries  the 
arresting  picture  was  "Lilyn,"  by  Eugene 
Speicher,  painted  with  all  his  present  day 
mastery  of  physical  detail  and  with  that 
quality  of  poetic  imagination  that  few  of  our 
modern  portrait  painters  possess.  The  model 
is  not  posing;  she  is  a  young  woman  steeped, 
for  the  moment,  in  her  own  thoughts — the 
thoughts  of  herself  in  relation  to  life — a 
rare  and  significant  painting. 

So  remote  from  the  Rehn  exhibition,  from 
Degas,  Corot,  Daumier,  is  the  third  show  at 
the  Harriman  Galleries.  These  new  galleries, 


* 


THE  art  world  started  off  so  very  bravely 
and  smartly  this  season  with  the  same 
"sure-fire"  exhibitions  that  brought 
such  security  last  winter — the  modern,  not 
the  modernistic,  Frenchmen — Matisse,  Pi- 
casso, Derain,  Utrillo,  Soutine,  Modigliani, 
and  some,  though  not  so  many,  DeSegonzacs. 
And  the  Modern  Institute  went  a  step  further 
(back)  and  opened  with  two  famous  French- 
men, so  unrelated  in  feeling  and  expression 
that  one  felt  something  of  a  shock  passing 
from  one  picture  to  another,  from  Daumier, 
the  profound,  the  searching,  to  Corot,  the 
romantic,  in  some  cases,  the  sentimental,  and 
in  his  portraits,  amazingly  skillful.  The  exam- 
ples of  Corot's  very  early  work  seemed  to 
me  amateurish  and  without  character.  Paint- 
ers, whose  points  of  view  I  value,  think  other- 
wise— so  otherwise,  in  fact,  that  I  went  to 
see  the  early  Corots  a  second  time — but  again 
I  felt  that  it  was  the  work  of  someone  with- 
out,   as    yet,    artistic    security;    while    the 


^\. 


portraits  were  warm,  lovely  canvases,  per- 
sonalities. It  was  the  finest  Daumier  collec- 
tion I  have  ever  seen.  I  understand  that  the 
"Christ"  was  underwritten  by  the  museum  for 
about  a  quarter-million  dollars  before  it  was 
taken  from  the  Folkwang  Museum  at  Essen. 

A  single  Corot 
portrait  which  was 
shown  at  Knoed- 
ler's,  and  given  an 
entire  wall,  was,  I 
thought,  in  some 
respects,  the  finest 
of  all  the  Corot 
portraits  which 
have  been  shown 
here  this  season. 
It  was  hung  facing 
a  Degas,  also  using 
the  entire  wall 
space,  a  masterly 
picture  of  a  work- 


Outer  left — An  Arm 
Reliquary  of  St. 
George.  This  sculp- 
tured silver  arm  and 
hand,  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  is  a  very 
curious  manifesta- 
tion of  the  vogue 
for  reliquaries  hack 
in  the  12th,  13th 
and     11th     Centuries 


The  second  reliquary 

arm  is  rather  a  com- 
iii  i-  n  I  a  r  y  on  l  h  e 
dealers  of  these  ear- 
K  days  because,  so 
important  were  the 
contents  of  these  sil- 
ver  ;n  in  pieces,  that 
an  opening  was  cut  in 
the  metal  and  cover- 
ed w  iili  glass  through 

wliicli  lli.'  actual 
relic    could    lie    m-.ii 


A  magnificent  Corot  portrait,  extraordin- 
ary in  the  quality  of  haunting  melan- 
choly revealed  in  the  expression.  The 
painting  is  incisive,  yet  done  with  rare 
sympathy.  The  coloring  is  curiously  del- 
icate.  Courtesy  the  Knoedler  Galleries 
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in  the  heart  of  the  gallery  section,  opened 
also  with  the  well  established  P'renchmen, 
Picasso  dominating  the  exhibition,  with 
Cezanne  and  Renoir,  of  course,  but  all  to- 
day regarded  as  conventional.  I  am  told 
that  the  sales  at  this  exhibition  were  quite 
startling — "Madame  Renoir''  selling,  a  sec- 
ond Renoir,  two  Rousseaus,  and  several 
Degas  and  a  Picasso. 

Following  this  show  came  the  Walt  Kuhn. 
which,  although  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Kuhn's  and  a  great  admirer  of  his,  left  me 
without  enthusiasm,  but  in  several  cases  I  see 
the  show  reviewed  with  interest,  and  I  under- 
stand again  that  also  it  sold  well. 

This  third  show  at  the  Harriman  Galleries 
presents  the  paintings  of  Edouard  Goerg,  re- 
garded in  Paris  as  important  and  in  New 
York  as  curious  and  interesting.  The  pic- 
tures are  remote  from  our  older  period  of 
painting  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  re- 
pudiate the  modernistic.  Though,  in  the  main, 
I  find  this  presentation  of  human  beings 
somewhat  shocking,  because  Goerg  resorts 
to  distortions  of  form  to  represent  deformity 
of  soul.  yet.  in  his  handling  of  background. 
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meticulous  manner 
to  the  last  hair,  his 
colors  brilliant,  but 
no  effort  made  to  re- 
late any  article  to 
any  other.  A  sea- 
shore with  many 
shells  individually 
painted  on  a  stretch 
of  beach,  not  as  one 
sees  them,  water- 
washed  and  half 
hidden  in  the  sand. 
All  detail  appears 
sacred  to  him.  He 
seems  held  to  the 
minute  action  of 
life;  nothing  escapes 
his  sight;  nothing 
escapes  his  memory. 
According  to  one 
critic:  "He  is  copy- 
ist, joined  to  creator. 
His  art  is  a  means 
of  conveying  thought 
by  the  use  of  forms ; 


it  is  a  direct  prolongation  of 
the  universe."  I  do  not  find 
this  thing  in  Roy's  painting. 
I  find  a  man  rather  given 
over  to  the  small,  unrelated 
things  of  life,  presented 
with  extraordinary  under- 
standing and  precision. 
The     most     exciting     ex- 


Below — This  captivating 
picture,  "Look  at  the 
Heffenians,"  by  John 
Keating,  is  in  the  pres- 
ent exhibition  in  New 
\  ork  of  this  Irish  art- 
ist's work.  Courtesy 
the     Hackett     Galleries 


Avery  rare  and  beauti- 
ful portrait  by  Greuze, 
more  matronly  than 
many  of  his  enchant- 
ing young  women,  but 
with  the  same  charm. 
Courtesy  Lenygon  & 
Morant,    Inc. 


hibition  New  York 
has  had  so  far,  be- 
cause of  its  antiqui- 
ty, its  prestige,  its 
financial  value,  is 
the  display  of  the 
Guelph  Treasure  at 
the  Reinhardt  and 
Goldschmidt  Gal- 
leries. These  are  valued  at  over  $5,000,000, 
one  piece  which  we  show  in  our  illustrations, 
alone  having  value  of  over  a  half-million 
dollars.  For  a  time,  the  collection  was  stored 
in  a  safe  deposit  box  by  the  owner,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  was  known  as  the 
"hidden  treasure."  Although  many  of  the 
pieces  are  owned,  a  few  of  them  are  for  sale, 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


A  painting  by  Eugene 
Speicher  which  could 
easily  have  been  call- 
ed "Thought".  It  is 
both  realistic  and 
poetic.  Courtesy  The 
Rehn  Galleries.  Prop- 
erty of  the  Cincinnati 
Museum      Association 


still  life,  fruit  and  flower  painting, 
he  has  the  luscious  color  and  poet- 
ical feeling  of  Redon.  He  regards 
himself,  one  fancies,  as  some  of 
his  reviewers  regard  him,  as  a 
critic  of  life,  cruel  and  sardonic, 
but,  in  order  to  express  this  criti- 
cism, he  paints  people  who  seem 
to  have  come  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  fraught  with  the  horror  of  living  without  light  or 
air  or  flame — creatures  in  distorted  human  forms,  with  eyes 
that  are  black  patches  in  hollow  sockets.  One  feels  that  what 
he  really  aims  at  is  the  thing  Eugene  O'Neill  did  in  "Strange 
Interlude,"  and  that  Edgar  Lee  Masters  did  in  his  "Spoon 
River  Anthology."  In  other  words,  the  cruel,  seething, 
wanton  soul  of  a  type  is  set  forth  with  an  amazing  beauty 
of  medium.  Not  one  painting  is  shown  that  is  not  in  some 
way  horrific,  as  though  there  were  no  lovely  thing  in  the 
soul  of  man. 

An  exhibition  so  remote  from  this  that  it  is  like  entering 
another  realm  of  life  is  the  picture  of  Pierre  Roy  at  the 
Brummer  Gallery.  Here  we  find  an  artist  who  gets  his  in- 
spiration entirely  from  his  delight  in  all  the  little  things  of 
the  world — a  string  of  brown  jugs,  a  wall,  a  glass  of  wine,  a 
spiral  of  wire,  a  chair  on  a  white  rug  against  a  green  wall 
with  a  blue  sky  beyond;  everything  painted  in  the  most 
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The  Green  Garden  and  Its  Perennial  Rewards 

The  Planning  and  Planting  of  Owlpen  Manor  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  Show 
How  Organized  Form  Hay  Enhance  the  Beauty  of  a  Small  Garden 


IF  the  garden  of  Owlpen  Manor,  near  the 
little  town  of  Uley,  in  Gloucestershire, 
holds  any  object  lesson  for  the  garden- 
lover  and  maker,  it  is  this:  A  garden  can  have 
definite  structural,  organized  form  without 
conveying  the  least  impression  of  rigid  or 
obtrusive  formality.  If  only  more  people  con- 
cerned with  garden-making,  especially  the 
making  of  small  gardens, 
would  recognize  this 
truth,  there's  many  a 
perplexity  would  disap- 
pear and  some  of  the 
timid  distaste  for  the 
so-called  "formal"  gar- 
den might  vanish.  The 
garden  at  Owlpen  Man- 
or is  a  small  garden, 
and  its  lesson  is  in 
direct,  concrete  form 
and  easily  grasped. 

The  old  fallacy  of 
naturalism  and  Lillipu- 
tian landscaping  dies 
hard.  Not  a  few  honest 
people,  who  really  love 
gardens  and  have  ur- 
gent garden  aspira- 
tions, imbued  from 
very  infancy  with  this 
mischief-making  falla- 
cy, seem  to  look  with 
horror  upon  the  "for- 
mal" garden.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is 
monstrously  artificial 
and  insincere,  as  they 
view  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  being  rigid  and  pre- 
tentious as  well  as  un- 
sympathetic and  even 
forbidding. 

Now,  as  an  actual 
matter  of  fact,  nothing 
could  be  more  palpably 
artificial  than  the  self- 
conscious,  whimsical 
vagaries  of  the  land- 
scapists  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  a  fictitious 
naturalism  and  avoid 
committing  the  sole- 
cism of  making  any 
straight  lines.  The 
dism  deludes  no- 
bul  its  own 
petrators.  It  is  met 
the  m   of  order 

ine  organization, 
atitude 
behind  it  is  the  sort  tl 

antii  ,k1   hearth- 

rug with  v 
and  cabbagt  lght  of  .• 

lishments  ex<  itfa  the  j 

^  witli  mosl  of 

who  i 
naturalism    and 

herited  in  a  di  bi        and  dilut  from 

the  would-be  rom  i  tifi<  ialities  and  the 

afin  tations  of  th<  Centur) 

pability  '  Brownists  and  VValpolists 


By  COSTEN  FITZCIBBON 

— is  their  false  and  narrow  conception  of 
what  they  call  the  "formal"  garden  but 
which  it  might  be  wiser,  for  some  purposes, 
to  style  the  reasonably  ordered  garden.  They 
are  haunted  by  a  lurking  dread  that  if  they 
accept  a  scheme  of  definite  and  coherent  form 
in  planning  their  gardens  they  are  going  to 
commit  themselves  to  all  the  pomposities  and 


One  <>(  tin-  reasons  whj   a  green  garden  is  a  coniinuous  joy  and  satisfaction. 

J  In    r  yew  trees  on  the  path  from  tlic  gale  lo  the  house  are  green  the  year  round 

through  winter   -now  and  frosl   and   the  heat  of  summer  suns 


extravagances  of  Versailles  or  the  Gardens 
of  Caserta,  which  would  be  woefully  inap- 
propriate and  insincere  in  a  garden  of  very 
modest  dimensions.  As  an  alternative,  then,  to 
embracing  the  principle  of  logical,  organised 
rm,  they  attempt  to  apply  the  theories  of 
caping  naturalism  to  a  small  area.  These 
n tempts  are  made  in  all  honjesty  of  purpose, 
but  in  their  result  they  are  not  only  patently 
artificial  but  also  egregiously  absurd.  They 


are  the  translation  of  antimacassars  and  Ber- 
lin wool  rugs  into  terms  of  horticulture. 
Calling  attention  to  this  attitude  of  con- 
scientious opposition  to  adopting  definite 
form  in  the  layout  of  the  small  domestic  gar- 
den is  not  an  idle  beating  of  the  air.  We  need 
only  to  look  about  us  to  see  how  many  golden 
opportunities  are  lost  through  adherence  to 
an  outworn  fallacy  and  a 
groundless  dread  of  for- 
malism, a  formalism 
misunderstood  and  op- 
posed because  it  is  mis- 
understood. 

The  garden  of  Owl- 
pen Manor  ought  to  be 
in  some  measure  a  cor- 
rective to  this  unfortu- 
nate misapprehension. 
It  is  distinctly  a  small 
garden  and,  just  as 
distinctly,  it  is  a  gar- 
den in  whose  arrange- 
ment organized  form  is 
visible  from  first  to 
last.  It  was  planned 
and  planted  in  an  age 
when  definite  form  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  lack  of  def- 
inite form  and  aim 
would  have  been  to- 
tally incomprehensible. 
The  presence  of  def- 
inite form  in  the  whole 
scheme  is  obvious  to 
the  most  casual  ob- 
server, from  the  very 
steps  and  gate-piers  to 
the  postern  gate  lead- 
ing from  the  upper- 
most terrace  to  the 
church  precincts  far- 
ther up  the  hillside. 
Yet  no  one  could  just- 
ly say  that  there  is  any 
element  of  forbidding 
stiffness  or  anything  to 
suggest  unsympathetic 
formalism  about  Owl- 
pen garden.  It  is  thor- 
oughly mellow  and 
nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  kindly  and  in- 
timate of  aspect.  Form 
is  a  vehicle,  a  means  to 
an  end,  as  it  should  be, 
and  not  the  main  ob- 
ject to  be  gained.  If 
form  is  made  the  chief 
consideration,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  how 
the  result  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  stiff,  cold  and  unallur- 
ing,  but  when  form  is  a  servant  and  not  the 
master  the  outcome  will  be  very  different. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  Owlpen  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  illuminating  example  of  deliberate 
form  and  yet  rich  in  an  appealing  domestic 
quality.  The  title  at  the  head  of  this  article 
implies  an  enduring  reward  inherent  in  green 
gardens.  A  green  garden,  that  is  to  say,  a 
garden  whose  chief  structural  features  con- 
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It   is   interesting  to   know   thai   no  one  but   caretakers  have  lived  in  Owlpen   Manor   for   more   than   seventy    years — otherwise   the    flower    garden 
would   have   less  a   meagre  appearance — although  the   picture  was   taken   in  February.  The  owner  has  the  yews  and  box  carefully  kept  in  order 

sist  of  evergreen  plantings,  necessarily  pre-  They  make  the  inexorable  demand  of  per-  den  is  a  living  organism  and  increases  in 

supposes  order  and  rational  planning  at  the  manence.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  lay-  structural  force  as  time  elapses.  Both  mellow 

outset.  Evergreens,  of  whatever  sort  they  be,  ing  out  and  planting  of  a  green  garden  is  as  and  grow  in  grace  from  year  to  year  if  their 

cannot  be  pulled  up,  transplanted  and  gen-  much  a  matter  of  permanence  as  the  plan-  design  and  materials  are  chosen  at  the  first 

erally  moved  about  with  every  passing  whim,  ning  and  building  of  a  house,  only  the  gar-  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Here  is  the  rectangle,  a  turf-carpeted  and   sheltered  spot  between  the 
yews    and    a    low    hedge    of    box,    a    pleasant    retreat    on    a    warm    day 


The   front    of   the   fine   old   Gloucestershire   manor   house,    seen   from 
the    part    of    the    garden    between    the    pathway    and    the    "ballroom" 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  New  Industrial 
Arts  of  the  World    * 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts 
Has  Brought  Together  the  Varied 
Crafts  of  Two  Continents,  with 
Silver,  Steel,  Porcelain,  Class, 
Bronze  and  Fabrics  in  the  Lead 


This  interesting  exhibition  con- 
tinues at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of    Art    until    December    28,    1930 


Above — Cotton  textile, 
"The  Cirrus,"  woven 
for  a  wall  covering,  de- 
signed and  executed 
by  Elsa  Guilbert.  The 
colors  ;ire  scarlet  and 
light  gray  and  the  pat- 
tern was  extremely 
well  planned  (Sweden) 


Below — "The  Covered 
Wagon"  was  used  as  a 
pattern  for  a  textile  de- 
sign by  Dorothy  Byrd 
Trout  and  executed  in 
a  very  decorative  and 
modern  manner  by  H. 
P.  Lehman  (United 
States) 


Above — A  wrought  iron  screen 
designed  by  Paul  I'cher,  in  mod- 
ernise manner,  both  executed 
and  exhibited  by  the  Rose 
Iron     Works      (United     States) 
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Right — A  decorated 

steel  panel  adapted  from 
a  Greek  coin  into  a  de- 
sign, by  ('.  \.  Llewel- 
l\n.  and  skilfully  ex- 
ecuted 1  > >  llic  Birming- 
ham Guild    i  England  > 


Below — A  circular  sil- 
ver flower  howl  ami 
candy  howl  to  match. 
designed  by  Christa 
Erlich  and  most  clev- 
erly executed  by  N.  V. 
Zil  verfahreik  "Yoor- 
schoten,"     (Hoi  land ) 


Above — A  very  inter- 
esting collection  of 
modernistic  cigarette 
and  vanity  cases  was 
designed  by  Paul 
Brandt.  The  finish  is 
black  enamel  with  an 
ornamental  pattern 
in  black,  white,  blue 
and  gray   (France) 


Below — Silver  cocktail 
shaker,  decorated  with 
horizontal  fluted  lines, 
designed  by  Prince 
Sigvard  of  Sweden  and 
executed  with  great 
taste  by  Georg  Jensen 
(Denmark) 
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The  Golden 

Shores  of 

Italy 

Renowned  Italian  Sea- 
side Resorts  Where  the 
World's  Smart  Set  Meets 

By 

HENRY  WELLINGTON 

WACK   F.  R.G.S. 

Author  of:  In  the  Snow  of  the  Alps 

— A  Ramble  Through  Ancient 

Liguria — etc. 


MODERN  Italy  has  a  coast  line  of 
many  miles — but  a  waistline  as  short 
as  ever  between  the  culture  of  Salerno 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  fisher  folk  of 
Barletta  on  the  Adriatic.  This,  the  most  per- 
fect geographic  bootleg  in  the  world,  added, 
during  the  World  War,  and  perfected,  the 
final  grace  line  to  her  northern  cuff,  that 
beautiful  flourish  of  interesting  and  historic 
provinces  banked  by  Piedmont  on  the  left 
and  Venezia  and  Istria  on  the  right.  From 
her  ancient  Ligurian  shore  on  the  north,  to 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  on  the  south,  Italy  smiles 
constantly  in  the  sun.  Her  islands — Capri, 
Elba,  Sardinia  and  Sicily  gem  the  lanes  of 
Mediterranean  travelers  and,  in  their  peren- 
nial interest  for  the  experienced  rambler,  add 
exotic  romance  and  a  rare  flavor  to  a  redolent 
land  of  fruit  and  flowers,  songs  and  the 
dance,  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  pictur- 
esque and  disordered  ghettos. 

Whether  you  scan  with  the  eye  or 
sketch  with  the  brush,  Italy's  seaside 
beauty  is  as  diversified  as  it  is  enchant- 
ing. The  Italians  are  as  fond  of  water 
on  the  outside  as  they  are  of  mellow 
wines  on  the  inside.  They  love  the  gas- 
tronomic, joys  as  ardently  as  they  love 
their  art,  for  to  them  the  culinary  art 
is  the  most  intimate  in  the  national 
character.  And  living  abundantly  upon 
the  vine,  the  fig  and  the  olive;  upon 
the  natural  produce  of  a  fecund  soil,  the 
Italians  at  their  best  are  amongst  the 
'  spirited,  vital,  interesting  and 
charming  personalities  in  the  Old 
World. 

Italy  is  a  country  of  eruptive  social 
enthusiasm — even  in  its  political  ad- 
ventures, rt  possesses  an  ebullient  spirit 
— lyric,  romantic,  adventurous.  A  p 
pie  who>e  playground 
sort  hotels  are  markedly  di 
the    hostelries    in     Vm 

-n  in  caste  and  intention.  And  no- 
when  is  Italian  life  more  natural  than 
when  engaged  in  its  r<  tiv- 

ities. 

Italy  has  a   fine  way  of  living  the 
while  it  labors.  Its  gods  arc  no!  all  bred 


of  Mammon.  It 
feasts  on  the  liv- 
ing day  joyously, 
vocally,  and  with 
a  will.  And  it 
loves  the  sea 
which  laves   its  long, 


The  Venetian  Lido,  Sea 
beach  and  the  Excelsior 
Palace  Hotel  during  the 
summer  season.  Courtesy 
Italy's   Hotels    de   Luxe 


romantic  shores.   Its 


beaches  are  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Its  de  luxe  hotels  are  amongst  the  most  lux- 
urious. And  to  these  great,  gleaming  hostel- 
ries, shimmering  in  winter  suns  and  plashed 
with  purple  shadows,  come  the  world's  smart 
people  of  fine  raiment  and  finer  disdain  to 
evoke  new  thrills  from  old  scenes,  fresh  zest 
from  a  glorious  climate  that  revitalizes  the 
jaded  spirit  with  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea. 
The  poet  Swinburne,  whom  we  now  seldom 
seek  as  a  soloist  of  Nature's  beauty,  sang: 


"I    will    go    back    to    the    great    sweet 

mother, — 
Mother  and  lover  of  me,  the  Sea. 
I  will  go  down  to  her,  I  and  none  other, 
Close  with  her,  kiss  her  and  mix  her  with 
me — " 

Among  the  imposing  seaside  resorts  of 
Europe,  about  thirty  adorn  the  shores  of 
Italy.  A  goodly  number  of  these  are  resorts 
of  great  magnificence  and  luxury.  Besides  this 
bright  galaxy  of 
the  finer  resorts, 
there  are  on  Ital- 
ian shores  many 
small  fishing  vil- 
lages where  one 
can  get  away  from 


The  City  of  Naples,  with 
a  view  of  S.  Martino  and 
the  Bay.  Many  Mediter- 
ranean and  World  cruise 
ships  call  here.  Photo 
Anderson,  Rome 
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the  world  as  completely  as 
in  the  Land  of  Nod.  Italy's 
most  famous  sea  resorts  are 
Abbazia— Alassio — Bordighera 
— Brioni- — Capri — Cattolica — 
Francavilla  al  Mare — Gradn — 
Lido  di  Venezia — Nervi — Os- 
pedaletti — Palermo — Portofino 
—  Portorose  —  Rapallo  — ■  Ric- 
cione — Rimini — San  Remo  ■ — 
Santa  Margherita  Ligure  — 
Sestri  Levante — Sorrento — Ta- 
ormina — Yarazze — Yiareggio — 
Zara.  They  extend  from  the 
borders  of  the  French  Riviera 
around  the  Italian  peninsula  to 
Quarnaro,  the  Istrian  bay  site 
of  Fiume — made  famous  by  the 
Italian  poet  Gabriele  d'Annun- 
zio,  who  romantically  seized 
and  occupied  it  for  Italy  during 
the  World  War. 

Brioni,  on  the  island  of  Brioni 
Maggiore,  off  the  Adriatic  coast 
of  Istria,  recently  enjoyed  abun- 
dant publicity  because  of  the 
long  sojourn  there  last  winter  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  irre- 
pressible Irish  intellectual,  and 
Gene  Tunney,  the  world's  unde- 
feated lord  of  the  fistic  art. 
'"G.B.S.",  as  he  was  first  known 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  British 
newspapers  thirty-odd  years 
ago,  stirred  up  the  reposeful  spirit 
of  Brioni  by  living  over  with  Tunney  some  of 
the  chapters  of  Shaw's  early  book — "Cashel 
Byron's  Profession'',  which  was  the  story  of  a 
prize  fighter  whose  redemptive  evolution  into 
a  tuxedo  and  teas  made  a  very  thrilling  Shav- 
ian tale  of  the  manly  art  of  fist  offense  and 
love.  Mr.  Shaw,  a  fine  swimmer,  long  walker, 
sturdy  literary  and  dramatic  jouster,  an  all- 
round  physical  dynamo  and  mental  cathartic, 
did  a  lot  of  violent  exercise  and  talking  of, 
with  and  to  our  sunny  Gene,  at  Brioni,  and 
sent  him  back  to  us  a  deroughed  and  ready 
Shakespereolater  of  considerable  drawing- 
room  quality. 
This  friendly  and 
congenial   twain, 

The  Grand  Canal.  Venice  the   One   seventv- 

-a   flotilla   of   gondolas  f  th  fa 

hearing    guests    to    a  ,      '     .  .  , 

prominent    mansion.  about thirtyyears 

PhotoGiacomelli,  Venice  of         age,         put 


Brioni  on  the  social  map  of  the  smart  world 
in  spite  of  its  quiet  and  remote  situs  near 
Pola  south  of  Trieste.  And  a  well-deserved 
fame  is  Brioni's — with  its  sports,  sumptuous 
hotels,  gay  night  life,  the  thermal  bathing 
establishment  of  Saluga,  sun  cures,  graduated 
walking  and  climbing  treatment,  luxuriant 
sub-tropical  vegetation  and  fifty-three  miles 
of  well-paved  avenues.  An  all-year  seaside 
resort  of  spring-like  weather,  near  many 
Roman  ruins,  temples,  thermae  and  other 
historic  lures  to  the  objective  traveler. 

The  Venetian  Lido  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
known  as  any  seaside  resort  in  the  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  animated. 
Its  social  strata  include  all  classes,  from  the 
native  of  low  degree  to  the  world's  most  fash- 
ionable lovers  of  luxury.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
human  mince  pie,  composed  of  many  meats 
and  condiments.  Vivacious  and  sparkling  is 


its   gay   day   and  Ravello,    Italy,    on    the 

night  life  in  spots  Amain   Riviera,   and   its 

along    its     Seven-  glorious   view  from   the 

.     °  Palazzo     Rufolo,     done 

mile  beach— and,  i„    the    Saracenic    style 

like  American 
beaches  in  gen- 
eral, a  bit  tawdry 

and  commonplace  in  others.  But  the  classes 
always  remain  within  their  own  bounds,  so 
that  the  social  life  one  seeks  is  plainly 
tagged. 

The  Lido  is  an  island  formed  by  a  strip  of 
land  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  wide  and  eight 
miles  long,  situated  between  the  lagoon  of 
Venice  and  the  Adriatic  sea.  Boats  from 
Venice  reach  it  in  ten  minutes.  Its  season  is 
from  April  to  October,  and  it  boasts  of  280 
odd  hours  of  bright  sunshine  a  month  during 
its  active  season.  It  is  somewhat  noted  for  its 
hot  sand  and  the  agreeable  warmth  of  its 
sea  water.  Its  recreational  life  sustains 
many  fine  hotels  which  attract  the 
social  elegance  of  Europe  and  America. 
All  the  popular  sports,  much  music, 
dancing  and  the  best  plays  regale  the 
cosmopolitan  visitor  to  the  Lido  di 
Venezia. 

San  Remo,  on  the  western  Riviera, 
enjoys  its  season  when  the  Lido  has 
quieted  down  for  the  winter.  It  is  quite 
a  different  resort  from  that  of  Venice 
and  its  American  patronage  is  largely 
residential  during  those  months  when 
our  Atlantic  seaboard  enjoys  its  various 
rheumatic  twinges,  from  October  to 
May.  San  Remo  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  hectic  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable 
world.  But  it  is  a  charming  winter  abode 
for  people  of  culture  and  means.  Its 
municipal  Casino  is  palatial;  its  recre- 
ational sports  and  intellectual  entertain- 
ments are  in  all  respects  adequate.  It  is 
the  largest  fair-weather  resort  on  the 
Ligurian  Riviera,  only  four  hours  from 
Genoa  and  about  seven  from  Milan.  Its 
vivacious  neighbors  are  Bordighera, 
Ospedaletti  and  Alassio — all  well  known 
to  and  frequently  visited  by  Americans 
(Continued  on  page  92  i 
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South  Africa's  Native  Flowers 


\liow  Protea  Cyn- 
aroides,  small  size, 
in  full  bloom,  with 
frin};<'  of  brilliant 
sharp  leathery  leaves 


Above,  center — The 
Erica  (Callista)  Ma- 
culosa,  Tausch,  and 
the  dainty  Lachnoea 
Eriocephala    blooms 


THE  Bora  of  South  Africa  have  gained 
for  the  coui         a    world-wide   repute 
amon      botani  I  -    and    horticulturists, 
while  tin    I  by  reason  of  the 

number  of  species  it  harbours,  is  justly 
famed  as  one  of  t:i  t]  regions 

on  the  surface  of  the  Hie  establish- 

men'   of  the   '  I    Botanic  Gardens  at 

Kirs  for  the  cultivation  of  indige- 

nous plai  npetustoplant 

collection,  whii  h  ha    bi  i  n  fui 
by  the  urn  ies  as 

a  result  of  the  Bo  nion, 

whose  operatioi  bown  that  the 

Ith   of   South    \U  iy  no 

mean,  been  fully  i 

In  a  count i  .  not 

surprising,    when    investigating   its   horticul- 
tural relationship  to  the  world  in  genei 


Many  of  These  Have  Found  Their  Way  to  the  World's 

Finest  Cardens  and  Greenhouses.  Illustrated  with  Some 

of  the  Most  Unusual  and  Fantastic  Varieties 

By  J.  W.  MATHEWS,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

Curator,  National  Botanic  Gardens,  Kirstenbosch,  near  Capetown 


Left — Protea  Lorea,  a 
South  African  plant 
with  an  unusual  blos- 
som and  spiny  leaves 


Below — Haemanthus 
Tigrinus,  a  curious 
lily-like  plant,  in  bud 
and     in     full    bloom 


Above  —  Leucaden- 
dron  Cordatum,  Phil- 
lips, male  plant  with 
curious  wax-like  pet- 
;il-  and  wood>  bracts 


Bight  —  Euphorbia 
Caput  Medusae 
(group),  a  rugged 
cactus-like  stem,  with 
a   coronal   of  flowers 


find  that  many  South  African  plants  play  a 
prominent  part  in  garden  and  house  decora- 
tion in  civilized  countries.  In  fact  it  would 
appear  that  this  country  has  supplied  more 
material  for  the  hybridist  evolving  new 
strains  of  garden  flowers  than  any  other  two 
countries  combined,  and  a  larger  number  of 
individual  species,  which,  without  hybridisa- 
tion, have  attained  commercial  value  in  the 
worlds  gardens  and  greenhouses. 

Among  the  better  known  species  that  have 
abroad  for  some  considerable 
1  ate  the  Cape  Heaths,  Geraniums, 
Pelargoniums,  Gladioli,  Lobelias,  Freesias, 
\tum  Lilies,  "Asparagus  Ferns-',  and  Strep- 
tocarpus.  Other  plants  that  have  gained  uni- 
versal popularity  by  reason  of  their  decora- 
tive value  are  Crinums,  Clivias,  Galtonias, 
Agapanthus,  Gloriosas,  Vallotas,  Schizosty- 


Below — A  .bud  of  the 
Protea  CVnaroides, 
perennial  of  Montagu 
Pass,     South     Africa 


Below,  center — The 
Dialatris  Corymbosa 
and  Lagurus  Ovatus 
make     this     bouquet 


Courtesy  South  African  Railways  &  Harbours 


lis,  Richardias,  Dieramas,  and  Tritomas. 
The  large  demand  for  all  these  species  on 
overseas  markets  has  resulted  in  their  exten- 
sive cultivation  for  purposes  of  export. 
The  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of 
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the  19th  Century  witnessed  the  first  vogue 
in  South  African  plants,  brought  about  large- 
ly through  the  labours  of  collectors  of  many 
nationalities.  Out  of  the  numerous  species 
introduced  into  Europe  at  that  time,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  diversified  Proteas  did 
not  secure  more  permanent  favour.  Collec- 
tions of  Cape  Heath,  started  during  this  era 
of  popularity,  gained  a  firm  hold  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  still  remain  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  some  of  the  large  botanic  gar- 
dens, although  to-day  they  are  more  gener- 
ally known  through  a  few  species  grown  ex- 
tensively for  decorative  purposes.  The  bril- 
liance and  elegance  of  blooms  from  Cape 
bulbs  also  gained  considerable  appreciation 
about  this  time,  and  cultivators  began  to  busy 
themselves  with  such  species  as  the  Gladiolus, 


Below — The  Syapelia 
Gigcintia,  a  star- 
shaped  bloom  with 
stiff  spine-like  leaves 
resembling    cactus 


Below,  center — Silver 
tree  cones.  The  one 
at  the  left  has  bloom- 
ed out  like  a  plumey 
new     feather    duster 


Sparaxis,  Ixias,  Lachenalias,  and  Montbre- 
tias,  while  Freesias  were  most  generally  and 
extensively  grown  for  their  perfume. 

But  no  South  African  product  has  made  a 
bigger  show  in  garden  display  than  the  Gera- 


nium, the  progeny  from  which  have  main- 
tained a  consistent  popularity  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  Geraniums  and 
Lobelias  furnish  just  that  massed  colour  ef- 
fect of  the  parterre  and  ribbon-border,  that 
is  so  favourite  a  feature  of  European  gardens. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Geranium,  many 
societies  began  to  favour  the  many  classes 
created  by  the  hybridist,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts  the  "Golden  and  Silver  Tri- 
colors", "Yellow-leaved",  "Golden  Bronze" 
and  "Silver  Variegated"  have  disappeared, 
and  with  them  examples  of  foliage  and  stem 
colouration  not  now  equalled  in  any  class  of 
plant,  except  perhaps  the  tropical  Caladiums. 
All  that  remains  to-day  are  the  colourful  mod- 
ern varieties  of  the  "Zonal  Pelargoniums", 
popular  in  the  greenhouse,  stoep  or  garden. 


Below  —  The  Mim- 
etes  Capitulata,  in 
bud  and  bloom,  faint 
suggestion  of  prim- 
rose form  of  growth 


Right  —  Leucosper- 
iiiiini  Nutans,  with  a 
feathery  bloom  a  lit- 
tle like  a  large  Japan- 
ese    chrysanthemum 


Left  —  The  Crassula 
Pyramidalis,  shown 
with  a  tiny  blossom 
and  a  curious  archi- 
tectural     foundation 


Above  —  The  Stap- 
elia  Verrucosa  with 
a  startling,  star- 
shaped  blossom  re- 
sembling a  pin-wheel 


A  little  later  the  Regal,  Show,  Fancy  and 
Decorative  Pelargoniums  were  evolved  from 
wild  species,  and  progress  has  been  contin- 
uous, although  the  fine  art  of  the  cultivator 
and  trainer  is  not  now  expended  to  the  same 
extent  in  production  of  specimen  plants. 

A  more  recent  product  lies  in  the  "Ivy- 
leaved  Pellies",  of  which  the  progenitor  is  the 
trailing  P.  Peltatum  of  the  Eastern  Province. 
In  warm  climates  they  are  well  suited  for 
clothing  vases,  hanging  baskets,  dry  walls. 
and  banks.  In  the  South  of  France  and  Al- 
geria, South  African  Pelargoniums  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  Oil  of  Geranium,  and  form  a 
staple  commercial  product  in  perfumery. 

One  species  of  South  African  flora  that  has 


shown  marked  and  constant  improvement 
during  the  past  century  is  the  Gladiolus. 
Starting  early  in  the  19th  Century  with 
two  or  three  species  progress  has  evolved 
from  the  inbreeding  of  South  African  plants 


Above — Crassula  Co- 
lumnaris,  with  a  blos- 
som that  looks  like  a 
hyacinth  and  a  stein 
like  a  bag  of  potatoes 


Above,  center  —  An- 
other variety  of  Pro- 
tea  Cynaroides  famil- 
iarly known  as 
"Witches      Brown" 


alone  and  many  important  modern  varieties 
have  resulted.  The  first  distinct  break  from 
conventional  lines  came  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  G.  Papilio,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
strain  known  as  Lemoines  Butterfly  Gladio- 
lus. The  next  and  greatest  step  towards  the 
bright-coloured,  well-expanded  flowers  of  to- 
day was  secured  by  the  use  of  that  superb 
Natal  species,  G.  Saundersii.  The  re-intro- 
duction of  the  G.  Primulinus,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  many  varieties  classed 
under  "Primulinus  Hybrids",  has  caused  a 
steady  and  increasing  popularity,  culminat- 
ing in  a  world-wide  enthusiasm  for  its  qual- 
ities as  a  florist's  exhibition,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  several  societies  in  England  and 
(Con ti nurd  on  page  88) 
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Rose  Macaulay  is  tlie  author  of 
"Staying  witli  Relations,"  which  is 
meeting  such  widespread  approval. 
Published     hy     Horace     Liveright 


"twenty-four  hours" 

LOUIS  BROMFIELD  has  always  been  a 
conscientious  and  talented  craftsman. 
""  There  is  good  workmanship  in  all  of  his 
novels.  He  tells  a  good  story.  His  phrasing 
is  not  brilliant  or  particularly  distinctive  but 
neither  is  it  sloppy  or  sophomoric.  None  of 
his  work  seems  to  be  inspired  or  written  with 
fervor.  It  is  restrained,  well  patterned, 
clearly  thought  out. 

In  his  latest  book,  "Twenty-four  Hours" 
(Stokes)  he  has  shown  what  he  can  do  with 
a  special  technique  that  is  new  to  him. 
Hitherto  he  has  developed  his  characters 
along  the  leisurely  historical  plan,  tracing 
the  careers  of  his  vital,  frail-virtued  and 
glamorous  heroines  from  girlhood  onward 
through  events  either  molding  or  affecting 
them,  and  always  with  a  gallant  sympathy 
for  them.  In  "Twenty-four  Hours"  he  has 
told  the  story  of  not  one  person  but  a  group 
of  people  whose  lives  are  somewhat  inter- 
woven and  the  action  takes  place  within  one 
full  day,  which  happens  to  be  an  important 
day  in  the  lives  of  each  of  them. 

Hector  Champion,  a  rich  bachelor  past 
seventy,  from  one  of  the  best  families, 
socially,  in  New  York,  gives  a  dinner  at  his 
apartment  in  Sutton  Tlace,  inviting  a  strange 
miscellany  of  people.  One  of  them  is  Savina 
Jerrold  who  had  been  in  love  with  Hector  in 
her  youth  and  has  now  aged  into  a  vigorous 
old  lady  with  a  great  independence  of  spirit, 
sharp-witted  and  delightfully  malicious. 
Other  guests  include  a  young  married  couple 
who  are  rich,  bored,  jealous  and  involved  in 
extra-marital  love  affairs — the  wife  with  an- 
other  guest  at  the  dinner;  a  divorcee  who  is 
not  quite  of  and  in  society;  and  a  nephew  of 
Hector's  who  is  not  especially  involved  in 
anything.  The  dinner  party  is  delightfully 
portrayed.  With  cleft  touches  and  revealing 
dialogue,  Bromfield  conveys  to  us  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  predicaments  in  which  the  various 
characters  find  themselves  ai  d  then  he  lakes 
up  each  of  the  characters  individually,  giving 
us  their  backgrounds.  Th  husband, 

Jimmy  Town  ving  an  affair  with  a 

night  club  entertainer  and  his  wife  is  having 
an  affair  with  a  very  rich  but  socially  de- 
classe financier  and  man.  Before 
twenty-four  hums  have  elapsed  tin'  dance 
hall  girl  is  murdered  and  Jimmy  is  im- 
plicated; Jimmy's  wife  lias  been  thrown  over 

by  her  wealthy  lover  and  the  divorcee  has 

set  her  cap  for  him;  and  other  things  have 
happened  that  are  dramatic.   By  employing 


Among  the  New  Books 

Cross  Sections  of  Modern  Life  Give  Flavor  to  the 
Season's  Literary  Productions 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


Isa  Glenn  has  distinguished  herself 
in  her  new  book,  "A  Short  History 
of  Julia,"  a  story  of  Southern  life. 
Published    by    Alfred    A.     Knopf 


Knut  Hamsun's  new  novel,  "Vaga- 
bonds," comes  as  a  surprise  after 
his  former  serious,  dignified  prose 
epics.   Coward-McCann,   publishers 


Emanie  Sachs,  the  author  of  "The 
Octangle,"  an  exceptional  novel, 
which  has  just  been  published  by 
Jonathan    Cape    &    Harrison    Smith 

the  technique  he  has,  Bromfield  has  been 
able  to  present  an  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing cross-section  of  the  social  life  of  New 
York.  He  is  a  novelist  who  is  rapidly  winning 
a  place  among  the  best  we  have. 
"STAYING  WITH  relations" 

Once  having  established  her  hold  upon  the 
reading  public's  imagination  with  "rotter- 
ism".  Rose  Macaulay  has  never  ceased  to  be 


[rene  Nemirovsky,  author  of  "David 
Golder,!'  a  novel  of  Russia,  Paris 
and  Biarritz,  being  widely  discuss- 
ed.  Published  1>>    Horace  Liveright 


a  delighl  in  all  her  succeeding  novels.  "Stay- 
ing with  Relations"  confirms  the  usual  ex- 
pectations we  have  of  her  work.  It  is  witty; 
it  is  pervaded  by  a  subtle,  crisp  charm.  In 
anybody  else's  hands  the  plot  would  be  in- 
consequential; she  gives  it  significance.  The 
"lady  novelist"  (already  classified  by  her 
cousins  as  nice  but  not  exciting)  catalogues 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Fashioned 

After  An  Old 

French 

Chateau 

This  Home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  Luedeking  Is 
Situated  on  a  Hill  Over- 
looking the  Ohio  River 
and  Kentucky  Hills.  A 
Quality  of  Old-World 
Beauty  Is  Found  in  the 
Charming  Interior 

Bloodtjood  Tuttle 
Architt  <  I 
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Above — In  the  dining  room,  with  its  groined  ceiling 
and  Florentine  furniture  there  are  some  fine  an- 
tiques, two  mirrors  from  the  Pitti  Palace  and  an  old 
Italian    chest    which    is    effective    used    as    a    buffet 


Above — A  side  wall  in  the  drawing  room  showing  a 
rare  old  tapestry  and  some  fine  Italian  furniture. 
This  room  also  boasts  a  Joshua  Reynolds  and  some 
very  fine  pieces  of  Medieval  Italian  furniture.  Bur- 
ton Closson  collaborated  in  designing  these  interiors 


Left — At  the  foot  of  the  gracefully  curving  stairway 
of  the  great  hall  has  been  enstalled  a  Wurlitzer  or- 
gan. The  console  of  the  organ  is  so  adjusted  to  the 
interior  decoration    that    it    seems   a   part   of  the  wall 
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House  of  Early 
American 
Tradition 

This  Charming  Brick  and 
Shingle  House  Rambles 
Over  an  Uneven  Plot 
Ro»yal  Barry  Wills, 
Architect 

By  R.  W.  SEXTON 


PROBABLY  the  traditions  associated 
with  the  early  days  of  American  history 
have  been  more  cherished  by  New  En- 
glanders  than  by  the  people  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  country.  They  seem  to  recognize 
more  than  other  Americans  today  that  the 
traits  and  characters  of  the  colonists  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  architecture  are  actually  the 
foundation  on  which  our  present-day  Amer- 
icanism is  based.  Thus  we  see  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  New  England  a  very  definite  re- 
flection of  Colonial  ideas. 

The  architect  of  the  house  of  James  E. 
Thomas  at  Egypt,  Mass.,  Royal  Barry  Wills, 
has   given    first   consideration,   however,  to 

planning       and 


Front  view  of  the  New  England  home  of  Mr. 
James  E.  Thomas,  showing  the  effective  planting 

shingles  of  a  natural  gray  color  laid  slightly 
out  of  line.  The  house  itself  is  a  summer 
home  and  the  construction  is  therefore  of  a 
type  that  is  appropriate  to  a  dwelling  used 
only  during  the  summer  months. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  are  interested 
in  old  furniture  and  have  for  some  time  made 
a  practice  of  collecting  Early  American  an- 
tiques. They  felt  that  during  the  season  that 
the  house  was  closed  for  the  winter  the  damp- 
ness might  harm  the  old  pieces  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  furnished  this  house  largely 


Gara  cr 


designing  a  house  that  would  be 
appropriate  to  its  site.  Because 
the  lot  is  practically  level,  the 
plan  is  of  the  rambling  type 
which  allows  for  a  house  that  is 
always  close  to  the  ground.  This 
naturally  results  in  the  accenting 
of  horizontal  lines  in  the  design, 
thereby  bringing  the  house  into 
closer  relation  with  the  natural 
landscape. 

The  lot  covers  practically  an 
acre  in  area  and  was  thickly  cov- 
vith  blueberry  bushes,  birch 
trees  and  other  varieties  of 
or  less  wild  shrubs,  and 
the  site  for  the  h 
est  were  retained, 
is    located    on    si 

countrj     o  thai 

room  and    ui 

The   front 
portion    of    th 
ted    if  ' 

the    walls   ni" 
shingles,  with  trim 
Both  walls  and  tri 
white,  rhi     d 


Ground  floor 
plan  of  the 
Early  American 
home  of  James 
E.  Thomas  in 
Massachusetts 


Above  —  Corner 
of  the  bedroom 
with  old-fash- 
ioned paper  and 
Early  American 
reproductions 


Below  —  Back 
view  of  the 
Thomas  home 
charmingly  plac- 
ed in  a  little 
grove    of    trees 
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with  reproductions,  although  a  few  of  the 
pieces  used  are  very  interesting  originals. 
The  architectural  treatment  of  the  interior 
is  therefore  of  a  character  that  serves  as  a 
fitting  setting  for  early  American  furniture. 
In  the  living  room  and  the  sun  room  the 
walls  are  of  pine  planks,  in  a  natural  wax 
finish.  In  the  dining  room  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  bedrooms  the  walls 
are  papered.  The  ceilings 
throughout       are       rough 


Dalcomt 


ietd    Room 

3'-O'*14'-0' 


The  walls  of  the  living  room  are  covered  with 

pine,  having  a  natural  wax  finish.  The  ceiling 

is  rough  plaster,  between   heavy  planks,  and 

the  floors  are  country  pine 

woodwork,  are  painted  yellow  on  the  inside. 
The  bedrooms,  too,  are  rich  in  color  and 
are  furnished  with  interesting  reproductions 
of  early  American  design.  In  the  master  bed- 
room the  walls  are 
covered  with  a  paper 
of  ivory  ground,  with 
figures  in  peach  and 
apple  green.  The 
wood  trim  is  painted 
an  apple  green  and 
the  floor  a  darker 
green  with  a  border 
of  peach  color.  Hook- 
ed rugs  in  bright  col- 
ors are  spotted  on  the 
floor,  and  the  furni- 
ture is  of  mahogany 
and  maple.  The  beds 


ft 


Br 


Alcove- 


3 


OWKt«j    Room 
15-0  i  zo'-io" 


Left — Second  floor  plan,  showing  a  com- 
pact arrangement  of  space.  From  the  win- 
dows there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  ocean 


are  covered  with  white  and  green  candle- 
wick  spreads. 

The  house  is  heated  by  a  hot  air  fur- 
nace. Lighting  is  by  electricity  and  plumb- 
ing fixtures  are  of  enamel  iron  and  vitre- 
ous china. 

This  house  serves  as  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  what  I  like  to  call  structural 
design.  In  fact,  when  I  am  asked  to  define 
the  word  architecture,  I  do  it  like  this: 
The  means  of  designing  a  building  that 
will  be  well-constructed  and  that  will  at 
the  same  time  be  artistic.  And  the  struc- 
tural quality  of  the  design  of  this  house 
has  been  made  just  as  prominent  in  the 
treatment  of  the  interior  as  of  the  exterior. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  rooms  that 
might  be  called  applied  decoration;  that 
is,  ornament  that  has  been  brought  into 
the  scheme  merely  to  dress  up  the  room. 
Note,  for  example,  the  severe  treatment 
of  the  walls  in  the  living  room.  The  deco- 
rative element  is  introduced  by  the  figure 
and  grain  of  the  pine  planks.  And  in  the 
dining  room  the  corner  cupboard,  a  purely 
structural  feature,  is  immediately  the  cen- 
ter of  interest. 

This  type  of  room,  one  in  which  the  de- 
sign is  developed  from  the  structure,  lends 
itself  readily  to  furniture.  By  the  use  of  a 
linen  in  bright  colors  for  the  draperies  and 
chair  coverings,  the  element  of  contrast  is 
injected  into  the  living  room  scheme.  The 
pattern  and  colors  of  the  figured  material 
standout  boldly  against  the  simple  and  severe 
wall  treatment.  And  in  the  dining  room,  ad- 
ditional interest  has  been  introduced  by 
shaping  the  valances  above  the  windows. 
This  irregular  line  breaks  the  simplicity  of 
the  architectural  scheme  and  imparts  a  deco- 
rative quality  to  the  room  that  otherwise 
might  be  lacking.  The  design  of  the  in- 
teriors of  this  house  prove,  then,  that  a  line 
must  not  be  drawn  between  architecture  and 
decoration,  for  they  are  one  and  they  must 
be  studied  simultaneously  to  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Just  as  the  archi- 
tectural lines  of  the  exterior  must  be  related 
happily  to  the  surrounding  garden  and  land- 
scape, so  must  the  furnishing  of  the  interior 
be   in   a   fine   harmony   with    the   exterior. 


Below — The  walls  of  the  dining  room  are 
covered  with  old  wallpaper.  The  furniture 
is  Early  American — a  fine  corner  cupboard 
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troweled  plaster  and  the  floors  of  country  pine, 
square  edged  boards,  all  painted  and  spattered,  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  carried  out  in  the 
various  rooms. 

The  furniture  in  the  living  room  is  of  the  early 
American  type,  mostly  reproductions  of  original 
pieces,  in  maple  and  mahogany.  The  rugs  repeat 
the  bright  blues,  orange,  yellow  and  green  of  the 
Jacobean  linen  used  for  the  draperies.  The  floor  is 
painted  bright  blue,  spattered  in  orange,  yellow 
and  black.  In  the  sun  room  the  walls  and  floor  are 
like  those  of  the  living  room,  while  at  the  windows 
are  hung  roller  curtains  of  black  glazed  chintz, 
with  a  design  in  rose,  yellow  and  green.  Here,  also, 
the  furniture  is  mostly  early  American  reproduc- 
tions. The  wallpaper  in  the  dining  room  shows 
Italian  scenes  in  brilliant  colors,  above  a  low  dado. 
The  trim  is  of  natural  pine,  and  the  floor  is  painted 
gray  spattered  in  blue,  orange,  yellow  and  black. 
The  furniture  is  painted  black  with  dull  gold  deco- 
ration,  and   corner  cupboards,  of  pine  like   the 
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PHOTO   BY  JOHN   WALLACE   GILLIES 


Three  Types  of  Interesting  Decor- 
ation Are  Shown   in   This   Modern 
New  York  Apartment 

Combining  Various  Periods,  Not  in  One  Room,  but  Throughout 

an  Apartment  Hotel  Suite,  Has  Brought  Charm  that  Can  only 

Come  from  Variety  Intelligently  Associated 


Above — A  remarkable  bathroom  for 
a  hotel  suite  is  shown  above,  mod- 
ernistic, of  course,  with  the  tub  and 
wash  stands  of  Verte  Coral  Clair. 
The  murals — flowers  and  vines  and 
flying  birds,  are  on  a  pale  blue  back- 
ground and  the  woodwork  and  cur- 
tains are  peach.  The  pink  marble 
floor  is  half  hidden  with  a  modern- 
istic French  rug.  Decorated  by  The 
Bath  Shop,  Inc. 


Top — This  delightful  living  room 
is  decorated  in  the  Italian  manner 
with  walnut  woodwork  and  a  Ze- 
nitherm  floor  in  flagstone  design. 
The  furniture  includes  an  Italian 
cabinet,  and  a  pair  of  upholstered 
chairs.  One  wall  shows  a  red  and 
gold  banner  and  in  front  of  it  a 
refectorj  table.  There  are  fine  obi 
iron  candlesticks 


Left — A  bedroom  done  in  the  Louis 
\\  manner  with  walls  painted  and 
glazed  in  rose-gray,  and  a  hand- 
tufted  Savonnerie  rug  in  pastel 
shades  of  blue  and  rose  with  a  gray 
center.  The  furniture  is  satinwood, 
picked  out  in  gold,  the  graceful 
window  is  draped  in  rose  embroi- 
dered taffeta,  and  the  cornice  is  in 
ivory,  I  due  and  rose.  The  bedspreads 
are  rose  with  puffings  of  blue. 
B.  Altman  &  Co.  Decorators 
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A  portable  tele- 
phone v  h  i  c  h 
may  be  plugged 
into  a  jack  lo- 
cated in  the 
baseboard.  Un- 
der the  little 
cabinet  is  the 
bell  box,  re- 
cessed in  the 
wall  and  covered 
with  grating  to 
enable  one  to 
hear  the  bell. 
This  telephone 
may  be  removed 
at  any  time  and 
plugged  into  a 
jack,  becoming 
immediately 
readv     for     use 


Placing  the  Telephone  for  the  Greatest  Convenience 

A  Telephone  Should  Be,  at  One  and  the  Same  Time,  Inconspicuous  and  yet  so 
Placed    that    It    Is   of   the    Utmost   Convenience   at   a    Moment's    Notice 


A  convenient  arrangement  of  the  telephone  in  the  living 
room  -.hows  how  the  telephone  and  directories  may  be 
concealed  behind  a  panel,  which,  when  closed  has  the 
appearance  of  a  shelf  of  hooks.  Notice  the  compartment 
on  the  left  for  the  directories.  When  the  shelf  is  opened 
it  acts  a>   a   convenient   place  to   consult  the  directories 


A  master  station  of  an  intercommunicat- 
ing system,  showing  the  key-board  which 
one  may  use  to  connect  this  telephone 
with  an\  other  telephone  in  the  system 
by  merely  pressing  the  desired  button. 
This  system  is  gaining  favor  rapidly  for 
communication  with  garage,  lodge  house, 
and    servants'    quarters    on    large    estates 
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and,  in  spite  of 
their  extraordinary 
value,  are  already 
being  bidden  for. 
This  treasure  was 
originally  collected 
by  Sir  Henry. 
known  as  the 
"Lion  of  Bruns- 
wick." The  collec- 
tion comprises 
crosses,  portable 
altars,  reliquaries, 
caskets,  book  cov- 
ers and  plaques, 
busts,  brachia. 
monstrances,  cibo- 
ria,  Agnus  Dei  and 
miscellaneous  ob- 
jects. 

Alfeo  Faggi,  the 
Italian  sculptor, 
continues  to  hold 
the  world  some- 
what awe-struck. 
He,  himself,  is  un- 
doubtedly awe- 
struck by  the 
world  and  some- 
thing of  this  is  in 
his  work — in  his  strange,  primitive 
''Mothers  and  Children,"  "The  Visita- 
tion of  St.  Francis."  It  seems  that  he 
recognizes  as  his  only  teachers,  Pisano 
and  Donatello,  and  yet,  to  me,  he  is 
modern  and  yet  quite  alone.  He  is  a 
fundamental  primitive  and  not  that 
awful  thing  known  as  the  "selfcon- 
scious  primitive."  There  is  a  pro- 
found sympathy  and  a  profound  sad- 
ness in  all  that  he  does.  His  last  ex- 
hibition was  at  the  Ferargil  Galleries. 

A  beautiful  lithograph  from  the 
Arthur  B.  Davies  collection,  pub- 
lished by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  has 
come  to  us.  It  is  called  "Christmas 
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"Mother  and  Child,"  by  Pablo  Picasso, 
color  engraving  signed  by  the  artist. 
Courtesy  John  Becker  Galleries 

tion  of  "Landscape  and  Figure  Draw- 
ings in  Color"  at  the  Montross  Gal- 
lery  was    a   most    illuminating    one. 
There  you  saw  that  magnificent  sense 
of  light  that  passes  almost  like  light- 
ning through  his  pictures;   you  saw 
the  first  stages  of  it,  the  background 
which  it  was  beginning  to  illuminate 
and  the  little  creatures  running  about 
that  eventually  race  through  his  au- 
tumn pictures  of  red  and  brown  trees 
and    red   and   brown   flying,   dancing 
figures.  There  are  sketches 
of  children  on  the  beach  and 
drawings    of    children    that 
will     be     incorporated     in 
larger   paintings.    And  you 
feel     very    genuinely    that 
with  Van  Perrine,  his  large 
canvases   are   not   just    en- 
larged   sketches,    but    that 
they  are  paintings  that  have 
grown     from     the     sketch 
through  his  imagination  in- 
to something  very  splendid 
and  fiery.  We  must  recog- 
nize Van  Dearing  Perrine  as 
one  of  the  most  creative  of 
the    modern   men — not   the 
modernistic.     A     man     ab- 
sorbed in  the  joy  of  color, 
in  the  power  of  recreating 
light,  in  the  charm  of  mov- 
ing forms.  There  is  a  spirit- 
uality in  the  expression  of 
all    his    canvases    but    this 
spirituality  does  not  become 
n  ly  an  attenuated  phys- 
ical performance.  The  little 
lei  tion  is  unforgettable. 
I  he  greal  Carnegie  Inter- 
presents  itself  for 
the  29th  time  with  152  pic- 
tures    from      the      United 
nee,    52    from 
from  Spain.  26  from 
',    25    from   Italy,    IS    from 
i  Sweden,  i  '  from  Bel- 
Vustria,  11  from  Po- 
1  11 

From    Holland, 
Norway:  a  rather  uni- 
ion  hitherto  unknown 
v    The  Committee  of 
Sell  I  1    of    Horatio 
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fett,  Leopold  Seyffert,  and  Charles 
Burchfield.  Henri  Matisse  came  over 
from  Paris  to  be  on  the  Jury  of 
Awards. 

Gerald  K.  Geerlings  has  completed 
his  etchings  and  lithographs  of 
American  Women's  Colleges.  They 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  done 
in  that  charming,  rather  affectionate 
way  that  he  draws  public  buildings. 
A  fine  presentation  of  them  was  given 
by  Kennedy  &  Co. 

Following  that  amazing  collection 
of  French  Sculptured  Virgins,  De- 
motte  has  shown  the  paintings  of 
Giorgio  de  Chirico.  A  more  startling 
contrast  could  hardly  be  suggested. 
Chirico  is  an  Italian  who  studied  in 
Athens  and  then  in  Munich.  He  was 
unknown  until  he  came  to  Paris  in 
1911.  The  quality  of  his  work  has 
brought  him  many  requests  for. 
sceneries  for  Swedish  and  Russian 
ballets.  The  artists  of  the  world  think 
of  him  seriously. 
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The  Balzac  Galleries  are  just  now 
endeavoring  in  a  series  of  exhibitions 
to  present  some  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  Romantic  French  masters: 
Gavarni,  Deveria,  Henri  Monnier,  de 
Beaumont,  Eugene  Lami,  Constantin 
Guys.  The  present  exhibition  of 
drawings,  watercolors  and  lithographs 
by  Gavarni  gives  us  an  incomparable 
record  of  thirty  years  of  Parisian  life.jp 
All  his  work  is  done  with  a  delicate 
satire,  and  it  is  known  that  his  art 
never  degenerates  into  caricature.  He 
ranks  with  Constantin  Guys  as  a  true 
historian  of  his  time. 

An  artist  with  an  exceedingly  fresh 
point  of  view  was  presented  in  a 
collection  of  silver  prints  shown  at 
the  Milch  Galleries.  Miss  Thelma 
Wood  has  apparently  made  a  very 
far-reaching  study  of  the  animal 
world  and  its  relation  to  all  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the  picture  of 
hers  that  we  have  used  as  an  illus- 
tration, there  is  a  sense  of  jungle  life 


Silver  print  by  Thelma  Wood.  Courtesy  The  Milch  Galleries 


At  the  John  Becker  Gallery  early 
in  the  season  there  was  shown  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  Picasso's 
drawings  and  gouaches.  Not  only  are 
original  works  shown  at  this  gallery 
but  a  complete  list  of  facsimiles  and 
lithographs.  In  this  way,  a  wider  ap- 
proach to  modern  art  is  afforded.  We 
are  showing,  as  one  of  our  illustra- 
tions, a  lithograph  of  the  "Mother 
and  Child,"  by  Picasso,  the  original 
of  which  appeared  at  the  opening 
exhibition  at  the  Marie  Harriman 
Galleries. 

Marie  Sterner  announced  as  her 
first  exhibition,  a  collection  of  flower 
paintings  by  Bernard  Lintott.  There 
were  twenty  canvases  in  the  collec- 
tion and  many  of  them  were  loaned 
from  quite  famous  collections.  Others 
were  for  sale,  and  did  sell  extraor- 
dinarily well.  The  decorative  quality 
of  beautifully  painted  flowers  in 
gardens  or  fields  or  in  the  small 
bouquet,  seem  to  have  an  unend- 
ing charm  for  women  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  arrangement  of  their 
homes. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  The  Work 
of  Living  British  Artists  was  shown 
again  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Co.,  this  time  aboard 
R.  M.  S.  Aquitania.  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ronald 
Lindsay.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B..  C.V.O. 
This  exhibition  was  for  the  per- 
sonal fund  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  K.G.,  for  the  British  Legion 
fiook  Fund.  The  exhibition  is  yearly 
an  event  for  the  many  British  lovers 
of  art  who  are  settled  in  America  but 
who  do  not  forget  their  allegiance  to 
their  home  and   the  crown. 


rarely  so  well  expressed  except,  per- 
haps, by  the  famous  Rousseau.  This 
is  so  very  lightly  and  delicately 
presented,  yet  with  a  sureness  of 
stroke  and  with  a  confidence  that 
must  always  relate  back  to  knowl- 
edge. They  are  delightfully  decora- 
tive things  for  the  walls  of  rooms 
done  in  a  lighter  note  of  color. 

The  finest  water-color  show  I  have 
seen  so  far  was  the  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  late  Maurice  Prendegast 
at  the  Milch  Gallery.  It  was  the  larg- 
est Prendegast  show  for  some  years, 
and  again  I  was  vividly  impressed 
with  the  amazing  quality  of  this  art- 
ist's work,  his  sure  stroke,  profound 
realization  of  what  we  think  of  as  the 
mystery  of  color  relation,  his  wide 
interest  and  understanding  of  human- 
ity, his  sense  of  humor  that  never 
developed  into  caricature,  but  that 
gave  a  light  note  to  so  many  of  his 
pictures.  And  what  a  wide  scope  of 
interest  his  was — from  Capri  to 
Salem,  from  Venice  to  Madison 
Square,  from  the  Champs-jddysees  to 
Boston.  All  people,  young  and  old,  all 
animals,  from  the  spirited  horse  of  the 
boulevard  to  little  wild  animals  in  the 
forest,  one  and  all  reached  his  sense 
of  appreciation  and  gave  him  delight 
in  their  representation.  One  never 
tires  of  Prendegast 's  water-colors  and 
paintings.  His  curious  technique  gives 
such  a  sense  of  quivering  light,  the 
quality  of  atmosphere  that  is  seldom 
realized  by  any  palette.  You  go  back 
to  his  work  again  and  again,  with  a 
mental  excitement  that  is  perhaps 
only  realized  to  the  same  extent 
(though  with  a  very  different  tech- 
nique) in  Van  Gogh. 
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IN   THIS  VERSATI  LE   BKOCADE 

The  dramatic  beauty  of  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  inspired  this  Schumacher  brocade.  In  heritage,  in  texture,  in  subtle 
coloring — it  is  a  worthy  component  of  many  distinguished  decorative  schemes  ...  as  traditionally  fine  as  productions 
of  Schumacher  looms  must  be!  Send  for  complimentary  booklet  "Fabrics — The  Key  to  Successful  Decoration." 


Schumacher  drapery  and  up- 
holstery-fabrics are  sold  only 
through  decorators,  uphol- 
sterers or  decorative  depart- 
ments of  department  stores. 


Offices  at  60  West  40th  Street, 

New  York.  Also  in  Boston, 

Chicago,    Philadelphia, 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 

Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit, 
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Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


out  and,  in  place  of  that,  a  fine 
understanding  of  the  reality  of  this 
historical  enigma — a  woman  good  and 
bad,  hard  and  tender,  ambitious, 
though  broken-hearted.  Not  the 
young  Elizabeth,  still  fair,  even  a 
little  bewildered,  with  a  possibility 
of  greatness  in  her  character  and  the 
probability  of  romance  in  her  heart. 
This  queen,  a  woman  of  sixty,  is 
hard  and  cold,  equal  in  intrigue  and 
trickery  to  the  wiliest  of  her  cour- 
tiers, a  woman  with  confidence  in  no 
one  but  herself;  mad  about  Essex, 
and  afraid  of  him;  suspicious  of  the 
politicians  of  her  court  and  not  dar- 
ing to  ignore  them,  one  moment 
thinking  of  nothing  but  that  she  loves 
Essex,  and  the  next  moment,  believ- 
ing nothing  but  that  Essex  is  plot- 
ting against  her.  Naturally,  such  a 
woman  looks  her  age;  her  face  ex- 
presses her  nature,  heartless,  vicious, 
imperious  and  selfish.  In  love  she  is 
grasping,  desirous,  intriguing;  one 
moment  thrusting  Essex  from  her 
in  fury,  and  the  next,  recalling  him 
with  a  harsh,  driving  emotion. 

Lynn  Fontanne's  make-up  and  cos- 
tume both  seemed  to  me  exceedingly 
right — very  beautiful,  as  the  cos- 
tumes and  decoration  in  those  days 
were,  but,  through  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  her  trappings,  the  dominating, 
ruthless  personality  obtruding  itself. 
A  great  play,  well  presented,  and,  to 
me,  the  finest  acting  Lynn  Fontanne 
has  done. 

"grand  hotel" 

'Grand  Hotel,"  from  the  German 
of  Vicki  Baum,  may  be  described  as 
a  tremendous  entertainment.  It  is  a 
good  play  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure  realism,  character  creation  and 
surface  exposition.  It  is  an  allegory, 
if  you  like.  And  if  you  don't  like  it 
as  an  allegory,  it  is  certainly  some- 
thing that  is  worth  your  while  as  a 
novelty  in  stagecraft.  Mechanically, 
it  is  perfect. 

The    Grand   Hotel,    of    Berlin,    is 
shown  to  us  in  fifteen  scenes  on  a 
revolving  stage.  It  is  a  nest  of  crime, 
intrigue,    shady    business,    gambling, 
drinking  and  necking.  A  logical  story 
is  woven  all  through  it   that  works 
beautifully  to  its  final  climax  of  mur- 
der   in   self-defense    in    one    of    the 
rooms.  In  the  great  swarm  of  char- 
acters in  this  hotel  there  are  a  fake 
German  Baron  who  is  really  a  senti- 
mental hotel  thief;  a  Russian  dancer; 
a  country  jay  who  has  come  to  "live 
the  life"  before  he  dies;  a  Big  Butter 
and    Egg    .Man    from    Chemnitz;    a 
necking    lobby    stenographer,    and   a 
one-eyed  doctor  who  passes  quietly 
through  these  humans  as  a  cold  wit- 
of  Life — a  sort  of  Greek  Chorus, 
lei  1030. 
But  the  great  hit  of  this  amazing 
is   Eugenie  Leontovich  as  the 
Russi  in  dancer.  Here  is  quietly 
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"pagan  lady" 

When  Buddha  sat  under  the  Bo- 
Tree  and  he  had  his  vision  of  the 
Great  Temptation — which  was  main- 
ly a  bevy  of  beautiful  nude  women — 
he  triumphed.  And  when  St.  Anthony 
had  his  visions  in  the  desert  of  all  the 
seductive  ladies  from  Lilith  down  to 
Thai's,  he,  too,  after  a  great  wrastle, 
triumphed. 


comer  to  Broadway  and  of  whom 
more  will  be  heard.  These  actors  are 
at  top-notch  in  their  gambling,  drink- 
ing, necking,  bawling  days  and  nights. 
It  is  Daumier-Hogarth. 

But  this  play,  for  all  its  great  en- 
tertaining and  emotional  values,  must 
be  seen  in  France,  acted  by  French- 
men. For  "Marseilles"  is  as  French  as 
Independence  Hall  is  American. 


Fred  and  Adele  Astaire,  delightful  comedy  artists  of  international  fame, 
in  the  Ziegfeld  production,  "Smiles" 


Both  Buddha  and  St.  Anthony  over- 
came the  Sin  of  the  Flesh  because 
Leonore  Ulric  had  not  yet  been 
born.  If  she  had  been  there,  she  would 
have  landed   both   of   them   pronto! 

In  her  new  play  by  William  Du 
Bois,  "Pagan  Lady,"  she  is,  naturally, 
the  whole  show  as  Dot  Hunter,  of 
North  Dakota,  now  of  the  Florida 
Coast.  Miss  Ulric  has  a  place  all 
her  own  on  the  stage.  She  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  tantalizing,  alluring, 
sensuous  begetter  of  sinful  thoughts 
that  ever  came  my  way.  And  as 
the  eternal  daughter  of  Lilith  she 
acts  well. 

The  play  is  just  "Rain"  over  again. 
Even  the  one  set  is  the  "Rain"  set. 
But  instead  of  the  South  Seas,  we 
are  in  Florida.  Dot  seduces  a  young 
clergyman,  who  repents  after  being 
natural.  But  Dot  remains  pagan  and 
true  to  Dingo  Mike,  her  bootlegging 
buddy. 

The  play  is  not  nearly  as  good  as 
"Rain"  either  in  matter  or  manner — 
but  there  is  La  Ulric  to  delight  your 
old  soul  and  make  the  hair  grow  on 
your  bald  head. 

"MARSEILLES" 

This  is  a  legend  of  the  Girl  and  the 

World;   or,  Shall  Youth  Go  Forth? 

In  this  case,  although  the  girl  is  big 

with  sin-baby,  the  Youth  bolts  it   for 
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THE  MAN   IN  POSSESSION 

H.  M.  Harwood's  "The  Man  in 
Possession"  wins  with  high  honors  at 
the  box  office  and  gets  the  leather 
medaille  as  a  work  of  art.  But  it  is 
immensely  entertaining — due  almost 
entirely  to  Isabel  Jeans  and  Leslie 
Banks,  heading  a  good  English  com- 
pany. 

The  story  is  about  a  rather  black 
sheep  in  a  middle-class,  well-to-do 
English  family  who  goes  to  work  on 
his  own.  He  is  the  "man  in  posses- 
sion" (a  sheriff's  officer)  in  the  house 
of  a  "woman  in  seduced  circum- 
stances" whom  his  brother  is  going 
to  marry.  The  bad  boy  bum-bailiff  of 
course  commits  Original  Sin  with  the 
girl  and  he,  not  his  brother,  becomes 
the  man  in  possession  in  reality. 
Rather  stale  in  theme,  but  delight- 
fully sexy. 

Miss  Jeans,  a  stylized  comedienne, 
beautiful,  tall,  dashing,  is  something 
refreshingly  new  on  Broadway.  Her 
cynicism,  her  subtleties  of  speech, 
her  sweeping  sang-froid  are,  with  the 
splendid  acting  of  Leslie  Banks  as  the 
couch-lounging  bum-bailiff,  the  whole 
show.  This  is  a  couple  that  ought  to 
conquer  America.  Especially  Miss 
Jeans.  The  others  in  this  comedy 
were  also  exceptionally  good. 

"on  the  spot" 

"On  the  Spot,"  by  Edgar  Wallace 
and  Lee  Ephraim.  is  a  rattling,  cork- 
ing,  humorous,  caricatural  picture  of 
the  gangmen  who  rule  Chicago.  A 
good  melodrama  is  a  rare  product. 
This  one  will  interest  you  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  for  it  is  a  slice  of  Our 
Hear  Country  in  1030.  The  charac- 
ters in  it  are  real — the  vermin  that 
pullulate  on  the  rotten,  maggoty  body 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Tony  Perrelli,  millionaire  Italian- 
American  booze  racketeer,  who  lives 


in  the  swellest  apartment  you  ever 
saw,  on  Michigan  Avenue,  was  played 
by  Crane  Wilbur  a  little  too  showily, 
but  with  broad  strokes  of  gayety  and 
bloodthirsty  insouciance. 

Anna  May  Wong,  as  Minn  Lee,  the 
Chinese  mistress  of  Perrelli,  was  a 
dream  of  exotic  beauty  that  rarely 
comes  to  these  eyes.  As  an  actress, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  But 
Anna  May  Wong  is  worth  travelling 
miles  to  see — and  dream  over. 
"as  good  as  new" 

"Oh,  father,  dear  father,  come 
home  with  me  now,  the  clock  in  the 
steeple's  struck  one." 

You  remember  it,  of  course,  that 
■  dear  old  tear-worker  of  the  Aunt 
Hannah  Era.  Well,  it  is  the  leit-motiv 
(as  Wagner  would  say)  of  Thompson 
Buchanan's  play,  "As  Good  as  New," 
worked  out.  of  course,  on  a  1930 
angle,  with  the  little  girl  who  finally 
unites  her  parents  again  going  off  to 
live  in  O.  S.  (Original  Sin)  with  a 
lover  because  her  papa  and  mamma 
were  going  to  get  divorced — papa 
(the  vivacious,  versatile  Otto  Kruger) 
being  a  hardened  O.  S. 

In  the  first  act  wifey  breaks  into 
his  other  establishment  (this  all  oc- 
curs in  the  Diamond-and-Sable  Set) 
with  detectives.  Now,  the  daughter  is 
against  family  divisions  and  skins  off 
(O.  S.)  with  a  handsome  fellow  to 
show  pop  she  can  play  hanky-panky 
with  the  Moral  Code  also. 

Pretty  good  entertainment  due  to 
the  acting  of  Kruger,  Vivienne  Os- 
borne, Marjorie  Gateson  and  others. 
"siegfried" 

The  evolution  as  an  actress  of  Eva 
Le  Gallienne  has  been  toward  a  more 
complete  mastery  of  technique.  Her 
Juliet  was  superb.  She  was  capable 
of  a  fury,  and  emotional  storms  that 
she  had  never  shown  before.  Her 
enunciation  is  now  ringing-clear.  She 
is  the  mistress  of  subtleties  that 
were  unknown  to  her  a  few  years 
ago.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  becomes 
more  ripely  beautiful  with  the  years, 
and  intelligence  glow's  from  her 
like  a  light.  She  is  unique  on  our 
stage. 

In  "Siegfried"  she  plays  the  part 
of  Genevieve,  a  French  woman  (a 
symbol  of  France)  who  goes  to  Ger- 
many in  1921  at  the  invitation  of  a 
German  socialist  and  revolutionist  to 
identify  the  Chancellor  Siegfried  as 
Jacques  Forrestier,  her  French  lover. 
Siegfried  has  climbed  to  power  in 
Germany  after  having  lost  his  identi- 
ty on  the  battlefield.  He  is  really  a 
Frenchman,  and  Genevieve  finally 
takes  him  back  to  France. 
"lew  Leslie's  blackbirds" 

This  is  a  rousing  negro  show,  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

The  music  is  bouncy,  the  light, 
brown  and  near-black  girls  are  full  of 
ginger.  The  comedians  have  some  real 
negro  comedy  in  them,  and  Ethel 
Waters  sings  her  near-naughty  songs 
so  as  to  make  the  baldheads  blush. 

As  Lew  Leslie  says,   "We  glorify 
the  American  negro."  Why  not?  They 
seem  to  be  the  only  original  people  in 
our  dear  U.  S.  A. 
"the  don  cossacks" 

One  of  the  best  "shows"  of  the 
season.  They  are  the  greatest  male 
singers  I  have  heard  in  years — 35  of 
them.  Together  they  are  like  an  organ 
on  which  every  note  is  sounded.  There 
are  a  basso-profundo  and  a  male 
soprano  that  are  worth  hearing  if 
you  never  hear  anything  else. 
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A  COLLECTION  of  fine 
.  porcelain  Tea,  Coffee  and 
Dessert  Services  is  now  on  ex- 
hibition. The  famous  English 
factories  are  represented  by 
charmingly  modelled  groups, 
figures  and  figurines  of  Bow, 
Chelsea,  Bristol,  Longton 
Hall,  Derby,  etc. 

ATTENTION  is  drawn  to  the 
Antiques  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  February  27th  to 
March  7th. 


A  Sfode  forcelain  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  fainted  with  floral  bouquets  on  white 
ground;  the  borders  are  of  royal  blue,  quartered  with  shell-shaped  yellow  re- 
serves and  finished  with  foliage  and  scrolls  in  burnished  gold.  Set  comtris, 
pieces.   179U-1S00.   There  are  other  beautiful  services  of  Derby  and  Wore 
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Mirrors  As  Decorative  Adjuncts 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
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Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


Carved  with  extreme  delicacy  thi>  line  over-mantel  mirror  in  rjine 
is  a  rare  Chippendale  design.  Courtesy  Barton,  Price  &  Willson,  Inc. 


many  of  I  he  most  magnificent  man- 
sions of  England,  large  mirrors,  often 
eight  (o  ten  feet  in  height,  were  the 
most  decorative  objects  in  the  lofty 
rooms,  retlecting  the  dignity  of  life 
in  those  stately,  imposing  houses. 
Beneath  them  almost  invariably 
stood  side  tables  of  elaborately 
carved  and  gilded  wood,  with  marble 
tops,  supported  by  conventionalized 
birds,  animals,  fantastic  human,  or 
semi-human  figures.  Rare  over-man- 
tel mirrors  with  walnut  frames  were 
frequently  surmounted  by  an  oil 
painting,  as  in  the  fine  example  illus- 
trated. In  another  type  of  horizontal 
mirror,  the  painting  is  omitted  and 
the  glass  is  framed  in  narrow,  gilt 
gesso  moulding.  Among  other  fine  ex- 
amples of  over-mantel  mirrors  are 
those  in  three  divisions  framed  in  the 
exquisitely  carved  and  gilded  acan- 
thus scrolls,  in  which  Chippendale 
excelled.  Crowning  the  central  panel 
in  the  beautiful  mirror  illustrated,  is 
a  Chinese  pagoda  of  acanthus  leaves 
sheltering  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  while 
"Champion  of  England"  peas  and 
vines  are  gracefully  twined  around 
the  dividing  lines. 

Large  sheets  of  silvered  glass  were 
so  expensive  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  th.it  it  was  often  found  ex- 
pedienl  to  enclose  several  small  plates 
within  one  frame,  covering  their  join- 
ing ■  rate  scrolling.  Chippen- 
dale was  a  master  in  this  art  and  his 

nil     rococo     scrolls,     acanthus 
trail  ;    i        and     'hipping    water, 

delii  Lived     from     pine    and 

gild'  d,  so  ingeniously  concealed  the 

ing  of  tin    :  mir- 

rors .    quisite  of 

all  he,  delighl  Mil  t  i  i  ,  \  ing. 

The   flair   for  Chin 

its  height   in   i 


of  Louis  XV.  and  many  graceful  and 
fantastic  frames  were  designed  elab- 
orately carved  and  gilded  in  the 
rococo  manner.  In  England,  the  style 
was  known  as  Chinese  Chippendale 
and  pagodas,  Oriental  figures,  exotic 
birds  and  bells  were  introduced  into 
mirror  frames.  But  the  restless  rococo 
eventually  reached  such  heights  of 
exaggeration  that  reaction  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  classic  style  intro- 
duced by  Adam,  in  which  unity  and 
proportion  were  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics was  a  welcome  change. 
Mirrors  were  most  important  in  the 
decorative  furnishings  designed  by 
Adam,  who  covered  large  areas  of 
wall  space  with  silvered  glass  framed 
in  delicate  gilt  mouldings,  arranging 
graceful  festoons  of  husks  or  bell 
flowers  to  fall  over  the  glass,  and  in 
many  frames,  acanthus  leaves,  swags 
of  drapery,  vases,  urns,  sphinxes, 
rosettes,  laurel  and  medallions  with 
classical  reliefs  or  paintings  by  Angel- 
ica Kauffmann  were  ingeniously  com- 
bined. 

Many  of  the  smaller  oval  frames 
designed  by  Adam  were  in  pairs,  in- 
tended to  hang  on  either  side  of  a 
door,  of  a  mantel,  or  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful bookcases  of  the  period,  and 
their  elaborately  carved,  scrolled  and 
gilded  frames,  through  which  shim- 
mered the  gorgeous  rose,  gold,  or 
green  silk  damask  covering  the  walls, 
lively  completed  the  decoration 
of  the  side  of  the  room.  Later,  Robert 
Adam  deserted  carving  on  mirror 
frames,  for  the  very  delicate  orna- 
ment in  wired  composition,  in  which 
dainty  garlands,  airy  festoons  and 
knots  of  ribbon  could  be  easily  manip- 
ulate'] and  even  his  tall,  oblong  mir- 
Frames  were  often  crested  with 
dainty    ornaments    of    this    material. 


by  type  every  one  in  the  family,  only 
to  find  through  a  succession  of  dra- 
matic events,  that  each  one  is  the 
opposite  of  her  neat  labels.  Kidnap- 
ping, love  tragedy,  villainy  and  hidden 
treasure  are  among  the  startling  fac- 
tors which  go  to  reveal  the  true  char- 
acter of  Catherine's  relations.  Even  at 
the  end  of  this  high-comedy,  Miss 
Macaulay  keeps  her  tongue  in  her 
cheek — and  the  cousins  learn  that 
Catherine  herself  leads  one  of  the 
most  complicated  lives  in  London, 
hounded  by  creditors  and  pursued 
by  lovers. 
"the  treasurer's  report" 

If  you  haven't  heard  Robert 
Benchley  do  his  famous  monologue," 
"The  Treasurer's  Report"  you  must 
be  somewhat  like  the  person  who 
was  to  be  given  a  big  testimonial 
dinner  and  was  told  by  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  entertainment  that  he 
had  secured  the  services  of  Amos  'n' 
Andy  for  the  night.  He  asked, 
"Amos  and  Andy  who?"  But  if  you 
haven't  heard  the  monologue  you 
can  read  it  now  in  the  collection  of 
humorous  pieces  Benchley  has  put 
together  in  a  book  called,  "The 
Treasurer's  Report  and  Other  As- 
pects of  Community  Singing" 
(Holt).  I  would  walk  a  mile  for  a 
new  book  by  Benchley  even  if  I 
had  read  all  of  the  pieces  in  it  when 
they  appeared  in  the  magazines.  His 
goofy  and  capricious  humor,  mildly 
satirical  but  with  no  axes  to  grind, 
is  one  of  the  treasurable  literary 
products  of  our  day. 
"he  done  her  wrong" 

"Geeve  a  look"  (as  Milt  Gross 
expresses  it)  also  to  "He  Done  Her 
Wrong"  by  Milt  Gross  (Doubleday, 
Doran)  if  you  want  a  series  of 
laughs,  chortles  and  chuckles  and 
want  to  have  a  book  handy  to  enter- 
tain your  guest  while  you  are  in  the 
pantry  shaking  up  cocktails.  It  has 
no  words,  no  music.  It  is  a  novel 
in  pictures,  all  done  in  the  wayward, 
fantastic  black  and  white  line  that 
has  made  Milt  Gross  as  famous  as 
an  artist  as  he  is  as  a  cartoonist  and 
writer.  "He  Done  Her  Wrong"  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  novels  in 
woodcuts  by  Massereel,  Lynn  Ward 
and  Yassos.  It  is  a  riotous  burlesque 
not  only  of  the  novel  in  woodcuts  but 
of  all  the  sentimental  plays  and 
novels  of  the  past  two  generations. 
There  are  an  untutored  superman  hero 
of  the  Northlands,  an  incredibly  in- 
nocent virgin  pursued  by  a  sinister 
and  rapacious  villain.  It  is  slightly 
mad  but   uproariously  funny. 

"DAVID    COLDER" 

"David  Goldcr"  (Liveright)  by 
Irene  Nemirovsky  was  printed  by 
Grasset  in  Paris  in  a  series  he  calls 
'Tour  Mon  Plaisir".  Readers  more 
often  than  publishers  have  little 
groups  of  books  which  they  guard 
as  Favorites.  But,  although  this  novel 
was  thought  by  the  Parisian  pub- 
lisher to  have  an  appeal  only  to  a 
limited  audience,  it  had  a  wide  sale 
and  created  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion. It  has  a  special  appeal  to 
American  readers;  for,  although  its 
scenes  are  laid  in  Paris.  Biarritz  and 
Russia  its  central  figure  is  a  Euro- 
pean financier  who  more  truly  rep- 
resents  an  American  business  man 
than  any  character  in  recent  Ameri- 
can fiction. 

David  (-elder's  name  meant  some- 
thing in  the  money  marts  of  the 
world:  it  meant  riches,  power,  relent  - 
lessness,   the   will   of   a    hard-living, 


hard-driving  man.  His  heavy  brain 
and  heavy  hand  seem  to  exist  only 
to  make  money — and  then  more 
money.  For  what?  To  trickle  his  mil- 
lions through  the  heavily-jeweled  , 
fingers  of  Gloria  Golder  who  asked  w 
only  of  her  husband  that  he  sustain 
her  in  wild  extravagances  in  Biarritz 
and  support  her  lover?  No.  Golder 
piled  up  his  riches  for  the  thrill  of 
conquest  and  so  that  Joyce,  his  eight- 
een-year-old daughter,  the  only  one 
in  the  world  who  could  touch  his 
heart,  would  never  lack  for  anything 
nroney  could  buy.  He  called  her  Joy 
and  made  himself  blind  to  the  fact 
that  he  knew  she  was  exploiting  him 
as  brutally  as  did  her  mother. 

What  makes  Golder  tragic  instead 
of  repellent  is  that  his  absorption  in 
moneymaking  has  been  most  direct- 
ly concerned  with  his  desire  for  love, 
whereas  his  very  wealth  has  cor- 
rupted the  ones  who  might  have 
loved  him.  In  the  climax  of  his  life, 
when  he  discovers  that  Joy  is  not 
his  daughter,  and  that  angina  pec- 
toris has  its  jaws  in  his  heart,  he  de- 
stroys his  credit.  In  this  moment  he 
arises  to  a  kind  of  heart-breaking 
grandeur.  He  is  terribly  alone.  There 
is  nothing  left  for  him  but  death  un- 
til Joy,  who  has  been  rioting  in 
Spain  with  her  gigolo  lover,  comes 
back  to  him.  She  wants  something 
again;  Golder's  broken  body  reani- 
mates itself,  his  spirit  returns  and 
he  recoups  his  fortune  in  order  to 
give  her  the  only  gift  he  has  ever 
been  asked  to  make.  This  is  indeed 
too  often  the  story  of  the  big  Ameri- 
can business  man.  The  novel  is  told 
with  a  simplicity  and  dignity  that 
puts  it  far  ahead  of  the  average  run 
of  novels. 

"the  conquest  of  happiness" 

Man  has  made  enormous  strides 
in  conquering  land,  sea  and  air  and 
the  ravages  of  disease.  The  exten- 
sion of  further  triumphs  seems  likely. 
But  what  about  the  conquest  of  hap- 
piness? After  all  of  the  inventions 
and  discoveries,  man  has  made  no 
appreciable  progress  in  the  matter  of 
happiness  since  the  dawn  of  time. 
From  the  pessimist  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  happiness  can  exist  to  the 
optimist  who  over-believes  in  it, 
every  one  is  concerned  with  the  hope 
that,  somehow,  someday,  he  will 
have  happiness  in  a  greater  meas- 
ure than  he  is  accustomed  to. 

Bert  rand  Russell  has  written  a 
book  called  "The  Conquest  of  Hap- 
piness" (Liveright)  which  is  the  only 
one  I  have  encountered  that  is  not 
insulting  to  the  intelligence,  that  is 
sane  and  rational  and  agreeable 
to  read  and  not  the  usual  quackery 
and  hokus-pokus  of  the  cult  leaders. 
Russell  believes  that  man  cannot 
be  happy  without  enjoying  these 
simple  things:  food  and  shelter, 
health,  love,  successful  work  and  the 
respect  of  his  own  herd.  He  adds 
parenthood  as  necessary  for  some 
people,  probably  because  he  has  a 
young  child  in  whose  development 
he  is  enormously  interested. 

But.  says  Russell,  if  one  possesses 
these  things  and  is  still  unhappy,  he 
can  achieve  happiness  by  his  own 
endeavors,  by  living  objectively,  by 
acquiring  wide  interests  and  free 
affections  (which  in  their  turn  will 
make  the  man  an  object  of  affection 
and  cause  for  happiness  in  others). 
He  must  get  out  of  himself,  directing 
his  attentions  not  to  simulated  in- 
( Continued  on  page  87) 
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Hospitality  begins  in  the  guest's  own  room.  It  is  made  up  of  many  courtesies  .  .  .  fresh-cut 

flowers  .  .  .  the  newest  novel  .  .  .  and  a  telephone  for  personal  use.  Many  hostesses  find  that  a 

portable  telephone  answers  guest-room  needs  admirably.   It  can  be  connected  into  a  permanent 

outlet  and  then  moved  elsewhere  as  occasion  demands. 
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IT  WAS   A   FINE   TRIP, 
AND  ELEANOR  HAS  THE 
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Your  guest  is  always  grateful  for  special 

courtesies  .  .  .  such   as   a   telephone 

conveniently  placed  in  her  room 

The  impressions  that  guests  gain  of  your  home  are  the  sum 
of  the  provisions  that  you  make  for  their  comfort.  Special 
courtesies  are  recognized  and  remembered.  And  nothing  is 
more  deeply  appreciated  than  a  telephone  in  the  guest's 
own  room.  It  seems  to  make  her  a  very  real  part  of  the 
household.  It  offers  opportunity  for  a  voice- visit  "back 
home"  with  complete  privacy.  It  provides  means  for  meet- 
ing personal  needs  quietly  and  quickly.  It  adds  a  protective 
touch  at  night. 

Above  all,  the  guest-room  telephone  is  quiet  evidence  of 
a  modern,  well-ordered  household,  in  which  convenience 
has  replaced  confusion.  It  signifies  a  capable,  careful  hostess, 
who  has  enough  telephones  to  direct  her  establishment  from 
any  point  in  it! 

You  can  supply  this  service  to  your  guests — can  talk 
from  room  to  room — to  maid  or  seamstress,  cook  or  chauf- 
feur— to  the  next  house  or  the  next  city — at  a  very  nominal 
cost.  Your  local  telephone  company  is  equipped  to  pro- 
vide telephone  service  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your 
household,  large  or  small.  The  Business  Office  will  gladly 
give  you  full  information  on  request. 


No   need  to    neglect   the    laundry'   Last-minute   instructions        The  younger  members  of  the  family  and  their  fr,ends  often  gather        A  telephone  in  the  kitchen  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  call 
.  .  .  some  important  pieces  a  priced  bit  of  lace  that  needs        on  the  sun-porch.  A  telephone  here  will  allow  them  to  carry  on        the  cook  when  you  re  away,  without  danger  of  scorching  the 

special  care  in  washing    Frequent  use  for  a  telephone  here.        their  own  activities  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  household.  steak  or  burning  biscuits.  It  has  many  other  uses  too. 
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Old  Spanish  Floor  Coverings 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


rooms  could  not  have  been  deficient 
in  the  matter  of  appropriate  floor 
coverings  to  complete  them.  But  what 
were  these  appropriate  floor  cover- 
ings? Somehow,  when  it  comes  to  the 
amenities  of  the  floor  we  find  our- 
selves at  a  loss  to  finish  the  details 
of  the  picture  because  we  have  over- 
looked the  typical  developments  in 
that  direction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
oldest  carpets  or  rugs  now  in  existence 
were  made  in  Spain  and  Spanish  car- 
pet knotting  antedated  by  centuries 
the  carpet  knotting  practised  in  other 
European  countries.  In  design,  in  col- 
ouring, and  in  the  technique  of  their 
weaving  they  are  different  from  any- 
thing ever  made  anywhere  else.  Fur- 
thermore, they  exhibit  distinctly 
marked  successive  phases  of  pattern 
and  colour  combination,  and  these 
phases  correspond  more  or  less  nearly 
with  the  succession  of  architectural 
and  decorative  episodes  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

The  inspiration  for  these  carpets, 
to  be  sure,  came  in  the  first  place 
from  the  East,  as  did  all  the  art  and 
craft  of  carpet  weaving  practised  else- 
where at  a  later  date,  but  in  Spain  the 
initial  impulse  was  directly  derived 
through  North  African  or  Moorish 
channels,  and  this  line  of  descent  left 
its  indelible  mark  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  craft.  In  Spain, 
too — more  than  likely  in  the  hands 
of  weavers  of  Moorish  descent — the 
craft  took  on  a  peculiarly  local  and 
highly  individual  character  unmistak- 
ably manifested  in  design  and  colour- 
ing. Though  derivations,  Oriental  and 
otherwise,  are  easily  enough  traceable 
in  old  Spanish  knotted  carpets,  they 
have  a  virile  and  independent  quality 
all  their  own  which  stamps  them  as 
emphatically  Spanish  and  nothing 
else.  Therein  lies  the  source  of  much 
of  their  interest  for  us. 

Then,  too,  the  Spanish  carpet 
weavers  sometimes  made  use  of  a 
knot  employed  nowhere  else,  and  this 
knot  enabled  them  to  achieve  a  del- 
icacy and  flexibility  of  line  in  their 
patterns,  when  they  so  desired,  that 
could  not  be  produced  with  the  types 
of  knot  used  by  other  weavers.  The 
Ghiordes  knot  and  the  Sehna  knot 
were  the  common  property,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  craftsmen  everywhere 
who  made  hand-knotted  pile  carpets, 
but  the  third  kind  of  knot  found  only 
—and  sometimes  almost  exclusively — 
in  old  Spanish  carpets  furnished  a 
point  of  technique  responsible  for  a 
considerable  share  of  their  distinc- 
tion. This  knot,  tied  on  single  alternate 
warp  threads,  one  end  crossing  the 
other  at  the  back  and  both  ends  pass- 
ing to  the  front,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
warp  thread,  i  sible  the  deli- 

cate flexibility  of  line  just  mentioned. 

Exceptional   brilliancy   and   vivid- 
of  colouring  characterise  thi 
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Late  15th  Century  Spanish  carpet  in  brilliant  reds  and  yel- 
lows. Courtesy  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


border,  while  the  field  of  the  carpet 
consists  of  geometrical  motifs  of  ob- 
viously Oriental  origin.  Again,  armo- 
rial bearings  often  occur  in  combi- 
nation with  surrounding  patterns  of 
wholly  Western  genius.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  merging 
of  two  types  in  one  example,  the 
foregoing  generalisation  is  a  conve- 
nient one  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
differentiation. 

To  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  belong  the  greater  number 
of  carpets  with  the  ground  or  field 
composed  of  geometrical  patterns  of 
Oriental  provenance  and  the  border 
charged  with  shields  of  arms.  Some- 
times the  border  also  consists  of 
geometrical  elements  without  any 
armorial  devices.  Again,  small  shields 
with  heraldic  blazonings  are  occa- 
sionally spotted  about  the  field,  coun- 
tercharged on  the  geometrical  back- 
ground. These  heraldic  achievements, 
incidentally,  afford  a  reliable  means 
of  dating  the  carpets  accurately  with- 
in a  very  few  years  of  their  weaving. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  earliest  carpets 
is  that  they  are  likely  to  be  dispro- 
portionately long  for  their  width. 

The  early  geometrical  carpets,  in 
spite  of  their  evident  debt  to  Oriental 
tradition,  display  no  little  originality 
and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  weavers.  The  patterns  are 
full  of  grace  and  the  bold,  full-bodied 
colouring  would  rejoice  modern  colour 
enthusiasts.  The  characteristic  poly- 
chrome opulence  and  the  manner  of 
colour  combination  may  be  judged  by 
examining  the  early  fifteenth  century 
carpet  illustrated.  In  this  carpet, 
about  seven  feet  long,  woven  long 
before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  spon- 
sored the  momentous  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  ground  of  the  narrow 
outer  border  is  olive  green,  the  frets 
upon  it  are  alternately  of  pale  cream 
and  orange;  the  wide  borders  and 
cross  bands  are  of  rich  rose  with  fret 
patterns  in  Egyptian  blue;  the  plain 
grounds  within  and  around  the  three 
octagons  are  of  rich  rose  red;  the 
narrow  octagon  borders  are  green  and 
Frel  patterns  upon  them  are  cream; 
the  i  rn  in  the  spandrils  is  in 

cream  and  red;  and  the  large 
like  knots  within  the  octagons 
bine  all  the  colours  already  men- 
varying  arrangements. 

In    tl  enth    century    there 

been  a  general  pref- 

naasl     i  tterns  and  we 

orary  silk 
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•   carpets,   virtually  the 
a  considerable  en- 
leaning  to- 


wards damask  and  brocade  patterns 
borrowed  from  Italian  and  Spanish 
silk  fabrics  of  the  period,  and  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  more 
rigid  geometrical  motifs  of  purely 
Oriental  type  began,  indeed,  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  for  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find 
such  examples  as  the  fragment  of 
rampant  lion  carpet  with  salmon  or 
faded  rose,  deep  blue,  and  deep  green 
lions  on  a  light  blue  ground.  This  car- 
pet is  of  exceptionally  fine  texture, 
showing  a  soft  pile,  deep  and  close. 

To  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
too,  or  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  belong  such  carpets  as  that 
with  white  strips  at  the  ends;  the 
ground  is  a  strong  red  with  the  pome- 
granate-shaped brocade  figures  in 
luminous  deep  blues  and  greens  re- 
sembling maiolica  colours.  The  bor- 
der displays  blue  and  white  ara- 
besques. To  the  early  sixteenth 
century  likewise  belongs  the  striking 
Alcaroz  carpet  of  fine  close  texture. 
The  ground,  now  salmon  colour,  was 
probably  once  red  or  rose;  the  bro- 
cade pattern  is  in  rich  green  outlined 
or  accented  with  blue.  Of  the  late  fif- 
teenth or  early  sixteenth  century  also 
is  the  carpet  with  little  rampant  lions 
facing  one  another  like  heraldic  sup- 
porters. The  pattern  of  this  carpet  is 
an  exact  copy  from  a  piece  of  fif- 
teenth    century    Hispano-Moresque. 

Later  in  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  such  carpets  as  that  with  a 
closely  compacted  brocade  pattern  in 
yellow  on  a  red  ground;  the  border 
is  a  light  blue  with  yellow  or  white 
frets  touched  with  red.  As  may  be 
imagined,  the  whole  effect  is  exceed- 
ingly brilliant.  Another  middle  or  late 
sixteenth  century  carpet  is  the  one 
with  a  deep  blue  ground  and  bold 
figures  in  golden  yellow  picked  out 
with  rose.  Curiously  enough,  in  the 
late  sixteenth  century  are  to  be  found 
such  reversions  to  geometrical  forms, 
reminiscent  of  the  Oriental  manner, 
as  the  large  rose  red  carpet  covered 
with  small  octagons.  There  is  a  nar- 
row green  outer  border,  and  the  inner 
border  consists  of  vari-coloured  star 
forms,  blue,  yellow  and  green.  All  the 
colours  just  mentioned,  along  with 
salmon,  buff  and  rose,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  octagons. 

Such  carpets,  with  their  occasional 
approximation  to  earlier  motifs,  pre- 
saged the  rather  mixed  character  of 
design  and  Hie  diversified  preferences 
that  marked  the  seventeenth  century. 
An  equally  striking  example  of  the 
unsettled  tendencies  of  the  Baroque 
age  is  the  very  large  carpet  with  the 
sacred  monogram  in  the  centre  and 


four  skulls  in  reserved  panels,  prob- 
ably made  for  a  church  or  a  convent. 
In  both  colour  and  pattern  the  in- 
cisive articulation  is  almost  stunning. 
The  main  ground  for  the  border  and^ 
panels  is  a  rich  rose  red;  the  grouncr 
for  the  centre  is  an  intense  deep  blue. 
The  intricate  arabesque  pattern  of 
the  border  is  in  ochre  yellow;  the 
lace-like  pattern  covering  the  whole 
deep  blue  central  field  is  in  white. 
The  centre  of  the  large  middle  panel, 
immediately  surrounding  the  mono- 
gram, is  navy  blue;  the  arabesques 
of  the  panel  are  in  ochre  yellow,  and 
the  monogram  itself  is  in  cream.  As 
a  specimen  of  weaving  technique  this 
carpet  is  quite  remarkable,  but  its 
general  effect  is  harsh  and  disturbing, 
as  it  was  possibly  intended  to  be.  A 
much  pleasanter  example  of  this  pe- 
riod is  the  very  large  deep  pile  carpet 
with  a  border  of  Austrian  double- 
headed  eagles  about  a  floriated  and 
foliated  centre  evidently  of  Chinese 
or  Indo-Persian  inspiration.  The 
ground  is  deep  blue,  the  ground  of 
the  corner  quadrants  is  green,  and 
the  ground  of  the  central  lobate  panel 
is  a  yellowish  biscuit  colour.  There  is 
no  red  in  the  composition;  the  whole 
scheme  consists  of  varied  yellows, 
blues  and  greens. 

With  the  late  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  large  armorial 
and  floral  patterns  enjoyed  general 
favour.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
type  of  carpet  is  the  one  with  a  green 
ground,  a  shield  of  arms  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  rest  of  the  space  within 
the  flower  and  leaf  border  filled  with 
conventional  flowers  and  birds  so  dis- 
posed as  to  enhance  the  importance 
of  the  heraldic  blazonings. 

Besides  the  old  Spanish  hand- 
knotted  pile  carpets  there  were  also 
embroidered  carpets  and  the  looped 
pile  carpets  of  wool  or  silk  on  a  linen 
ground,  made  in  the  Alpujarra  moun- 
tains, but  of  all  the  carpets  made  of 
old  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  far 
the  most  beautiful,  varied  and  strong- 
ly individual  were  the  hand-knotted 
pile  carpets  here  illustrated. 

Acquaintance  with  the  old  Spanish 
carpets  cannot  but  deeply  impress 
one  with  the  rich  quality,  and  often- 
times, the  vivid  vigour  of  their  colour- 
ing. This  outstanding  chromatic  in- 
terest ought  to  make  a  strong  appeal, 
especially  at  the  present  time  when 
popular  colour  sense  and  colour  appre- 
ciation have  been  so  quickened  by  the 
influence  of  "modernism".  Whether 
"modernism",  as  such,  enlists  the  ad- 
herence of  the  individual  reader,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  has 
affected  the  whole  colour  outlook  of 
both  Europe  and  America  and  has 
awakened  a  keener  perception  of 
colour,  and  more  whole-souled  enjoy- 
ment of  colour  in  our  daily  environ- 
ment than  had  been  usual  for  a  long 
period  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
newer  forms  of  expression. 
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So  rare  are  authentic  pieces  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Chippendale  that  museums  treasure  the  works 
of  this  great  18th  Century  genius.  But  Chippendale's  work  lives  on  in  the  authentic  reproductions 
created  by  Bristol  craftsmen.  Here  one  finds  the  finest  of  Chippendale's  models  recreated  with  such 
fidelity  and  artistry  that  they  may  grace,  in  perfect  harmony  with  genuine  antiques,  the  finest  homes. 


ou  are 


invited  to  visit  the  Bristol  Galleries  thru  your  decorator,  dealer  or  architect. 

Bristol 

MANUFACTURERS    of    FINE    FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 

In  NEW  YORK  at  319  EAST  62nd  STREET  In  CHICAGO  *r  840  No.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
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-|~HE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE  (Helleborus 
niger)  can  stand  a  light  blanket  of  hay 
when  severe  weather  sets  in,  unless  your 
plants  are  in  cold  frames.  The  foliage  is 
evergreen  and  rather  sparse — sometimes  the 
leaves  last  over  several  seasons.  If  for  any 
reason  the  foliage  is  destroyed  the  plants  will 
not  blossom.  The  Christmas  rose  will  stand 
15°  or  20°  of  frost  without  serious  harm,  and 
usually  blooms  well  into  December  and  at 
intervals  in  the  very  early  spring.  The  flowers 
grow  close  to  the  crowns  and  resemble  beau- 
tiful single  white  roses.  In  dividing 
the  plants  for  resetting,  each  clump 
should  be  left  with  a  generous  num- 
ber of  crowns.  The  Christmas  rose 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  English  garden 
favorites  and  was  cultivated  in  Aus- 
tria as  early  as  1596. 

POTTED  SHRUBS  forced  indoors 
bring  such  a  welcome  and  fra- 
grant promise  of  spring  that  it  is 
surprising  more  people  do  not  lift  a 
few  of  their  favorites  each  winter  for 
indoor  flowers.  Azalias,  deutzias, 
forsythias,  ornamental  crabs  and 
wisterias  may  be  forced  easily  by 
lifting  into  pots  or  tubs  during 
December,  leaving  outdoors  for  a 
time,  and   then   placing   in   a  cool 


THE  most  interesting  garden  laboratory  in 
America  is  your  own  garden — and  your 
neighbor's.  This  collection  of  practical  ideas 
on  topics  of  seasonal  interest  to  the  gardener 
is  a  regular  feature  of  Arts  &  Decoration. 
//  you  have  a  problem  you  would  like  to 
have  discussed  here,  or  have  made  some  dis- 
covery which  will  help  other  gardeners,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


green  house  or  cellar  until  they  are  brought 
into  the  house  late  in  January.  Lilac  plants 


There  is  an  in- 
creasing vogue  for 
using  live  Christ- 
mas trees  and 
planting  them  out- 
doors later.  This 
is  a  shapely  spruce 
ready  for  use. 
From  Little  Tree 
Farms,  Farming- 
ham  Centre,  Mass. 


A  "real  hrook"  in 
a  low  pan,  with 
mossy  rocks,  a 
foot-bridge,  and 
alert  bunnies  in 
the  grass.  From 
"Adventures  in 
Dish-Gardening" 
by  Paiten  Beard. 
A.  T.  DeLaMare 
Co.,    Publishers 


specially  adapted  to  forcing  are  on  the  market,  but  good 
results  can  usually  be  obtained  from  healthy  plants 
chosen   from  the  home  garden. 

JJ1.Y  BULBS  continue  coming  in   from  the  Orient 

"until  the  latter  part  of  December.  Plots  for  those 

which  are  to  be  planted  late  should  be  spaded  up  before 

the  ground  is  deeply  frozen — or  if  that  has  already  hap- 

1   during  the  first  thaw.  Cover  the  holes  over  with 

mulch  until  the  bulbs  arrive.  A  good  many  varieties  of 

lilies  are  now  grown  so  successfully  in  America  that  one 

does  nol  have  to  wait  for  importations  to  arrive.  Hardy 

lilies  are  attractive,  planted  in  a  border  of  low-growing 

shrubs.  John  SI  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  carries  many  of  the 

ties  of  bulbs,  as  well  as  a  complete  col- 

ise  commonly  grown. 

A  graceful  winter 

|^')OKS    on     garden     subjects        bouquet    <>f    ever- 

make  most  appreciated  Christ-        Bre,en'     bittersweet 

•tdoorlife.       &*$££$£ 

ore  volumes,         Beries,   Putney,  Vt. 


The  Amateur 
Gardener 


By  GRACE  A.  YOUNG 


the  following  are  so  attractive  in  both  illus- 
trations and  content  that  they  are  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  use  as  gifts:  "Where  the 
Bee  Sucks",  an  anthology  of  flower  poems 
of  a  century  or  more  ago  chosen  by  Iola  A. 
Williams -{Cushman  &  Flint);  "How  to 
Grow  Roses",  Pyle,  McFarland  and  Stevens 
(Macmillan);  "Flower  and  Vase",  Anne 
Lamplugh,  a  charming  book  on  flower  ar- 
rangement (Scribner's) ;  "Rock  Garden  and 
Alpine  Plants"  Henry  Correvon  (Macmil- 
lan) ;  "Myths  and  Legends  of  Flowers,  Trees, 
Fruits  and  Plants",  Charles  M.  Skinner,  fas- 
cinating plant-lore  of  all  ages  and  climes 
(Lippincott);  "Everybody's  Garden",  Frank 
A.  Waugh  (Orange  Judd) ;  "Patio  Gardens", 
Helen  Fox  (Macmillan);  "The  Gardener's 
Bed-Book",  Richardson  Wright 
(Lippincott);  "Exploring  for 
Plants",  David  Fairchild  (Macmil- 
lan); "Our  Wild  Orchids",  Morris 
and  Eames  (Scribner's).  I  cannot 
forbear  adding  several  other  new 
books,  specialized  and  practical: 
"From  a  New  Garden",  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces King  (Knopf);  "Landscap- 
ing the  Home  Grounds",  Ramsey 
(Macmillan);  "Flowers  for  Every 
Occasion",  Tipton  (Fred  Stokes); 
"The  Rose  Manual",  Nichols 
(Doubleday,  Doran);  "The  Chrys- 
anthemum and  its  Culture",  White, 
and  "Lilac  Culture",  Wister  (Orange 
Judd);  "Ornamental  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees",  Eberhard  Abjornson  (DeLa- 
Mare) ;  and  two,  especially  interest- 
ing to  youngsters,  "Rosemary  Makes 
a  Garden",  Caroline  B.  King  (Perm 
Pub.  Co.);  "Adventures  in  Dish 
Gardening",  Patten  Beard  (DeLa- 
Mare). 

"|"ENDER  BARK  of  fruit  trees 
and  young  saplings  seems  to  be 
a  favorite  delicacy  in  the  winter  diet 
of  rabbits.  Often  so  much  bark  is 
scaled  off  that  the  trees  are  stunted 
in  growth,  and  even  die.  Frederick 
E.  Bruce,  in  "Horticulture",  recom- 
mends rubbing  the  trunks  with  beef 

liver  as  far  up  as  the  rabbits  can  reach. 

Rabbits  have  an  aversion  to  blood  and 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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The  drawing  room,  in  the  town  home  of  Frederick  R.  Thorns,  1  Grade 

Square,  New  York.  Its  Mohawk  Chenille  carpeting  confers  an  appro- 

priate  degree  of  luxury  mid  distinction  upon  the  floor.  It  was  woven 

to  fit  around  the  hearth  without  cutting. 


The  Expressiveness  of  Chenille 

As  exemplified  in  this  gracious  town  home 


Ajioxi;  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  Mohawk  Chenille  is  its  unique 
and  utterly  charming  quality  of  expressive- 
ness. Its  adaptability  is  indeed  amazing. 
Whatever  the  decor — whether  dominantly 
modern  or  quietly  lovely  in  the  manner  of 
the  Georges — Mohawk  Chenille  carpeting 
seems  to  "'mirror"  it  perfectly.  It  conveys 
subtly  the  impression  of  having  been 
loomed  expressly  for  its  surroundings. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  a  feeling  of  quiet 
repose  and  comfort  in  its  lustrous  deep 
pile  that  blends  with  a  relaxed  mood.  And 
its  color  possibilities,  of  course,  being  al- 
most without  limit,  insure  a  nice  harmony 
with  its  furnishings  and  appointments. 

Mohawk  Chenille  is  the  most  "flexible" 
of  woven  floor  coverings.  Mohawk  weaves 
its  Chenilles  in  any  specified  width  up  to 
thirty  feet  and  in  any  required  outline, 
however  irregular.  This  means  that  seam? 


can  be  entirely  avoided  and  the  room  thus 
made  to  appear  larger  than  it  is,  the  ex- 
panse of  carpet  beauty  being  unbroken 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 

Mohawk's  skilled  colorists  can  match 
any  desired  shade  or  repeat  any  motif. 
Thus,  special  symbols,  crests  or  decora- 
tive themes  can  lie  had  in  Chenille. 

The  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  manufac- 
tures Chenille  carpets — and  rugs — in  a 
great'  variety  of  grades  of  varied  pile 
depths.  It  maintains  on  its  staff  experts 
capable  of  collaborating  with  your  decora- 
tor and  furniture  dealer.  Wherever  special 
designs  are  desired,  or  special  colors  are 
to  be  matched,  these  experts  will  also 
submit  individual  designs  and  color  sam- 
ples— through  the  dealer  of  your  choice. 
An  investigation  of  Chenille  will  reveal  to 
you  its  remarkable  possibilities  for  the 
close  expression  of  the  personality  of  your 


^*> 


An  interesting  bit  of  detail  in  the  re- 
ception hall  of  the  Thorns  home, 
showing  the  Mohawk  Chenille  stair 
carpeting. 
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The  Green  Garden  and  Its  Perennial  Rewards 


{Continued  from  page  57) 


not  lightly  but  advisedly.  The  green 
garden,  then,  must  needs  be  the  out- 
come of  definite,  predetermined  form. 
Xo  true  garden  lover  begrudges  the 


as  it  should  be,  the  out-of-doors  ex- 
tension and  complement  of  the  dwell- 
ing, intended  for  human  occupancy, 
delight  and  privacy  quite  as  much  as 


The  "ballroom"  is  a  rectangular  space  enclosed  on  all  four  sides 
by  high,  thick,  close-trimmed  walls  of  intermingled  yew  and  box. 
These  walls  are  pierced  by  doorways  neat-cut  through  their  thick- 
ness. The  box  areas  are  seen  in  the  picture  as  lighter  portions 
merging  into  the  deeper  tone  of  the  yew  foliage 


constant  care  and  labor  devoted  to 
the  garden,  but  there  are  the  lean 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  bloom- 
ing of  flowers  and  the  blossoming  of 
shrubs  cannot  be  expected  and  when 
a  garden  without  enduring  greenery 
looks  gaunt  and  bare.  And  there  are 
times,  too,  when  the  requisite  care  to 
make  the  garden  look  its  best  cannot 
be  given;  that  is  to  say,  the  unre- 
mitting care  demanded  where  the 
chief  dependence  is  placed  on  flowers 
alone.  At  such  times,  and  in  the  win- 

we  experience  the  perennial  re- 
ward of  the  green  garden.  Its  walls 
of  verdure  remain  constant  through 
the  procession  of  the  seasons.  The 
permanent  planting  of  dense  and  or- 

• !  greenery  affords  an  unsurpassed 
foil  for  the  radiance  of  the  flowers; 
when  they  are  not  then  thi  •  irden 
still  retains  its  structui  i]  form  and 
character  and  does  nol  an 

void.  Flowers  are 

Furniture  and  s  enrichments 

of   such   gardens;    I 

11  '  :o  be 

ustra- 

full  en  'lure 

of  its  comp 

need  to   ;rasp 
eral  pari  5 
house    itseli    to 
harmony  and   to 

structive  spirit   urn 

plete    ire.u  ion.    Only 

-  ■'■  thai  the  garden  is,  in  r< 


that  portion  of  the  abode  enclosed 
within  stone  walls. 

Approaching   the  house   from   the 
stone-piered  gateway,  the  path  to  the 
door  is  shielded  by  gigantic  sentinel 
columns  of  clipped  yew  that  lend  a 
great   calm   and   dignity   to   the   en- 
trance, but  the  most  striking  feature 
visible  from  this  point  is  the  "ball- 
room," a  rectangular  space  enclosed 
on  all  four  sides  by  high,  thick,  close- 
trimmed  walls  of  intermingled  yew 
and  box  whose  varied  shades  of  green 
impart  an  agreeable  mottling  of  hue 
and  texture.  These  walls  are  pierced 
by  doorways  neat-cut  through  their 
thickness,   and   on   top  their   line   is 
lightened    and    diversified    by    hemi- 
spheres shaped  with  accurate  topiary 
precision.  The  enclosed  space,  as  com- 
pletely private  as  though  surrounded 
by  the  walls  of  a  room,  is  sufficient 
for  dancing  on  the  green,  tea-parties 
or  any  other  out-of-doors  festivity. 
A  gravelled  path  from  the  house  to 
the  garden-house  at   its  farther  end 
bounds  the  "ballroom"  on   the  side 
and   separates  it    from   a  steep   bank 
OH  top  of  which  is  another  rectangu- 
lar space,  nearly  as  large  as  the  "ball- 
enclosed    I'      a    low    shaped 
box  and  isolated  cylindrical 
yews  rising  at  frequent  intervals  like 
the    lowers    of    some    mediaeval    for- 
5.  This  turf-carpeted  and  sheltered 
place,  again,  is  as  pleasant   a  retreat 
-  he  nearby  "ballroom." 
his   yew   and   box-engirdled 
straight  gravelled  path 
e  end  of  I  he  garden 
forms  a   division  line. 

which  risi 
hank.  On  top  of  this. 


in  turn,  is  the  long  flower  garden  with 
wide,  straight  borders,  walks  and 
steps,  occupying  the  uppermost  level 
and  reaching  all  the  way  to  the 
farthest  part  of  the  house. 

The  plan  of  Owlpen  garden  is  not 
symmetrical  in  the  sense  of  having  a 
central  axis  on  each  side  of  which 
there  is  a  corresponding  arrangement 
of  the  scheme.  Indeed,  if  you  were  to 
consider  the  line  from  the  gate  to  the 
house-door  as  the  main  axis — which 
some  people  seem  to  imagine  the 
chief  essential  of  a  definite  organized 
lay-out — the  planning  would  all  be 
on  one  side  of  the  axis.  If  you  choose 
to  put  it  so,  you  might  say  that  the 
garden  of  Owlpen  is  an  embodiment"  ■ 
of  asymmetric  symmetry,  an  ex- 
ample of  thoroughly  informal  "for- 
mality." 

The  most  conspicuous  single  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme  is  the  rectangular 
"ballroom."  Beyond  that  is  the  lesser 
rectangle  of  the  garden  house.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  straight  path  from 
the  house-door  to  the  garden  house, 
and  occupying  the  space  between  the 
end  of  the  dwelling  and  the  garden 
wall,  is  the  box-bordered  rectangle 
with  its  separated  columns  of  cylin- 
drical yews.  Then  comes  another 
straight  path,  and  beyond  that  the 
larger  and  longer  rectangle  of  the 
flower  garden.  In  all,  the  arrangement 
consists  of  four  rectangles  of  varying 
size.  There  is  no  bewildering  com- 
plexity anywhere.  Nothing  could  be 
more  straightforward  and  simple. 

The  clipped  yews  and  box  are  not 
only  the  graces  and  glory  of  the  gar- 
den; they  are  its  very  making.  With- 
out them  the  garden  would  possess 
no  distinction  whatever.  It  would  be 
commonplace  and  characterless.  With 
them,  it  is  a  thing  of  rare  beauty 
and  joy.  Despite  the  absence  of  com- 
plexity in  the  arrangement,  it  holds 
the  quality  of  mystery  and  the  allur- 
ing invitation  to  explore  its  inti- 
macies, one  of  the  qualities  to  be 
desired  in  a  garden  and  one  that  is 


too  often  lacking  in  a  small  garden. 
One  factor  that  contributes  to  the  re- 
sult is  the  fact  that  the  whole  scheme 
cannot  be  taken  in  at  a  single  glance. 
But  besides  this  need  of  gradual  in- 
vestigation, Owlpen  garden  offers  the  j 
reward  of  captivating  vistas,  a  thing 
much  to  be  desired  but  unusual  in  a 
garden  with  such  limited  confines. 

If  the  makers  of  the  garden  at 
Owlpen  derived  their  first  inspiration 
from  the  methods  of  the  great  Italian 
garden-makers  of  the  Renaissance, 
they  thoroughly  assimilated  what  they 
took  and  produced  a  result  in  no  wise 
exotic  but  replete  with  national  in- 
dividuality and  wholly  Anglo-Saxon 
and  domestic  in  its  spirit  and  ex- 
pression. 

There  is  many  a  country  home  in 
America  where  the  reposeful  methods 
of  planting  that  prevailed  in  the  old 
English  green  garden  might  be  fol- 
lowed with  great  advantage.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  see  places  where  such 
planting  might  have  been  used  with 
admirable  effect,  but  where,  instead, 
the  landscape  architect  has  set  forth 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  shrubs 
of  assorted  sizes,  widely  varying  foli- 
age and  dissimilar  blooms,  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  nursery  sample 
packet. 

If  any  object  that  the  making  of 
a  green  garden,  especially  a  garden 
consisting  of  such  slow  growing 
plantings  as  yew  and  box,  implies 
years  of  waiting  before  it  can  yield 
its  full  return  of  satisfaction,  let 
them  remember  that  the  making  of 
fine  gardens  demands  the  exercise  of 
both  faith  and  patience.  Let  them 
think  of  what  the  garden  of  the  Villa 
d'Este  looked  like  when  it  was  first 
set  out.  The  obsession  for  quick  re- 
sults in  garden  creation  is  one  of  the 
banes  of  garden  design  in  America. 
The  wise  and  sincere  garden-maker 
must  be  willing  to  add  to  faith  and 
patience  the  virtue  of  unselfishness 
and  often  be  content  to  labor  for 
results  enjoyed  by  future  generations. 


The  plan  of  the  garden  at  Owlpen  proves  it  to  be  an  example  of  thoroughly 
informal  "formality"  in  gardens.  The  arrangement  consists  of  four  rec- 
tangles of  varying  sizes.  Nothing  could  be  more  straightforward  and  simple 
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In  addition  to  our  extensive  collection  of  distinguished  This  grouping   is  characterized    by   the   same   quality   of 
reproductions  of  the  English,  French  and  Italian  periods,  line,  utility  of  purpose  and  careful  selection  of  woods  and 
avc   present  many  pieces  in  the  Modern  style  for  which  fabrics  found  in  our  period  pieces. 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand.  The  illustration  be- 
low shows  the   possibilities  of  creating   a  very  effective  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  184  page  catalog  with  600 
setting  by  the  use  of  well  designed  Modernistic  furniture.  illustrations  to   recognized   decorators  and   dealers. 


3lbert#ro£felb,3nc- 

801-803      Third      Avenue,      New      York 

NEW  CHICAGO  SHOWROOMS     .     .     660  Cass  St.  (No.  Wabash  Ave.)  LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS     .    .    207  No.  Vermont  Ave. 


Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  Trade 


Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  Fine  Collection  of  Old  English 
Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Complete  Line  of  Unusual  Jewelry, 
both  Antique  and  Reproduction 


FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES 

BRONZES 

PORCELAINS 


Pair  Exquisite  Old  English  Silver    Wine    Coolers. 

Made  in  London  in  Hill   by  Paul  Slorr.  Enriched 

with   beautifully  engraved  Coat  of  Arms. 

I  isU  oar  delightful  showroom  and  fur- 
chase  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

23  West55th  Street,  New  York 
Telephone  Circle  1985-6 

Warehouse:  311   East  47th  Street 
Phone  Murray  Hill  0129 
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Engagement 

Rings 


The  Engagement 
Ring  is  more  than  a 
ring.  It  becomes  a 
symbol  of  love, 
faith,  constancy 
and  happiness  -  - 
cmd  of  all  Jewels,  is 
the  most  cherished 
and   admired. 

The  illustrations 
give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful   Diamonds  in 
the  premier  collec- 
tion  of  this 
Establishment  which 
has  served  a  distin- 
guished clientele 
for  a  century. 


Rich  Textural  Quality  in  Tudor  Home 

(  Continued  from  page  45) 


limestone,  surmounted  by  a  carved 
oak  shelf.  At  the  right  of  the 
fireplace  is  an  arched  alcove, 
with  three  leaded  glass  doors  leading 
out  to  the  terrace,  and  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room  a  wide  bay  window, 
also  of  leaded  glass,  looks  over  the 
lawn  and  garden.  At   either  side  of 


built  with  open  well.  The  rooms,  up- 
stairs, are  finished  with  pastel  tinted 
walls  and  light  painted  woodwork, 
an  attractive  background  for  the 
rural  Colonial  furniture.  This  includes 
many  interesting  old  pieces  collected 
by  the  owner. 

The  first  floor  plan  shows  an  in- 
teresting arrangement  of  rooms, 
with  central  hall  extending  from  the 


the  bay  are  built-in  book  shelves 
reaching  to  the  ceiling  and  occupy- 
ing the  entire  remaining  space  of  the 
end  wall. 

The  dining  room  is  similar  in  finish, 
with  oak  floors  and  walls,  but  the 
ceiling  is  of  parged  plaster  in  a 
segmental  pattern.  Draperies  are  a 
rich  tapestry  fabric  and  a  fine  wall 
tapestry  lends  interest  to  the  decora- 
tion. The  room  is  furnished  with  oak 
refectory  table,  chairs  and  a  very 
beautiful  cabinet,  of  the  English 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Adjoining  the  dining  room  is  a 
small  breakfast  room  with  floor  of 
red.  green  and  brown  tile.  The  tile 
forms  a  border  around  the  door  open- 
ing, with  a  background  of  buff  tinted 
plaster  walls.  The  ceiling  is  parged 
plaster.  The  Spanish  feeling  of  this 
room  is  carried  out  in  the  Spanish 
oak  table  and  chairs,  which  are  the 
only  furniture. 

The  stairway  and  rail  are  of  oak, 


main  entrance  to  a  vesti- 
bule several  steps  higher  up, 
from  which  a  door  opens  to  the 
grounds  and  garden  at  the  rear  of 
the  house.  The  large  living  room  at 
the  right  measures  18'  x  27'  with 
windows  looking  out  to  the  south- 
east, southwest  and  northwest,  French 
windows  opening  to  the  terrace,  as 
already  described.  The  dining 
room  joins  the  hall  at  the  left  and 
beyond  the  dining  room  entrance  are 
the  stairs  to  the  second  floor.  From 
the  landing,  a  branch  of  the  stairway 
leads  down  to  the  kitchen  through 
an  entry  from  the  rear  vestibule.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule  is 
a  small  dressing  room.  A  large  pantry 
separates  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
On  the  second  floor,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  are  four  bedrooms  and  a 
sleeping  porch.  Adjoining  the  master 
bedroom  is  a  large  dressing  room  with 
bath  beyond.  The  oriel  window  of  the 
front  gable  makes  this  room  particu- 
larly attractive.  On  the  third  floor 
are  maids'  rooms  and  storage  room. 


Plan  of  Mrs.  Reynolds'  Florida  Home 


(Continued  from  page  31  > 
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STUDIO  and   EXHIBITION  at   511   WEST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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ELDORADO  PENCIL  TALKS 
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All  Eldorado  grades  from  H  to  4B  were  used  in  these  sketches.  For  opacity 
of  line,  for  responsiveness,  for  uniformity,  for  correctness  of  grading,  its  leads 
make  Eldorado  "the  master  drawing  pencil."  Artists,  write  for  samples  to 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Dept.  x6x-J,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


1 1 1  a  r / n ess 

Expressed    in    the    simplicity    of   straight    lines    ...    in 
metal,  bakelite  and 

SALMON-T  R  E  I  T  E  L     CO,     INC. 


dc&igncrs-mniiuf.irturcrs 
166    Lexington    Avenue 


metal-glass 

New    York    City 
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Cy7  t  itting  Jjtmosphere 

FOR  SERVIMG   MODERM    CIMDERELLAS 


ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK  and  FITMENTS 
by  S.  S.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Inc. 


& 


"O  different  from  a  conventional  shoestore,  the  Foot 
Saver  Shop  at  586  Fifth  Avenue  bespeaks  the  modern 
chic  of  the  shoes  it  offers. 

Walls  of  soft-toned,  beautifully  grained  wood  panel- 
ing, instead  of  the  usual  tiers  of  prosaic  shoe  boxes,  give 
milady  restful  opportunity  to  concentrate  upon  a  few 
selected  shoes  brought  out  for  her  inspection. 

This  fine  interior  is  another  example  of  the  exquisite 
paneling  in  blended  precious  woods  executed  by  the 
S.  S.  Silver  organization.  If  you  too  dre  seeking  the 
unusual  in  woodwork  for  store,  showroom  or  home, 
consult  with  a  Silver  representative. 


.Or 


INCOR.rORATlD 

}5o    Butler    Street   ^   -*    B  r  o  o  kly  n,  N.Y. 

Telephone  :  N  E  Vim    23  I  6 

«  C  M  A  T  O  R  S      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 


The  Colorful  Value  of  Lustreware 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


ways  well  to  thoroughly  examine  any 
pieces  that  may  be  offered  in  the 
rural   sections  of   England. 

The  preponderance  of  silver  lus- 
treware is  traceable  to  its  having 
appealed  to  the  modest  homes  as  a 
substitute  for  the  more  expensive 
Sheffield  plate  or  solid  silver  table 
ware.  Teapots  copied  from  the  de- 
signs made  by  the  Georgian  and  Vie"- 
torian  silversmiths  are  plentiful  to 
the  present  time  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally possible  to  find-almost  complete 


This  elaborate  jug  is  17  inches  tall,  the 
silver  "resist"  panels  representing  exotic 
birds  and  foliage,  with  a  front  panel  show- 
ing the  Prince  of  Wales  feathers  and  the 
words,  "Prince  Regent"  and  the  motto,  "Ich 
Dien."  Courtesy  Louis  Joseph 


tea  services.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  fully  lustred  teapots  of 
the  ribbed  type  have  all  the  charms 
of  those  decorated  with  printed  view 
panels  framed  by  a  lustred  line. 

Although  electro-plating  was  in- 
troduced to  England  about  1838, 
and  this  new  process  placed  silver- 
ware within  the  reach  of  modest 
homes,  the  lustred  pottery  remained 
popular.  In  fact,  it  would  appear 
that  the  new  method  of  plating  met- 
al stimulated  the  potters  for,  from 
about  1840  to  1860,  it  is  known 
that  a  large  number  of  cake  baskets, 
dishes,  vases  and  other  large  articles 
of  silver  lustred  pottery  were  made 
in  the  Staffordshire  factories. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  ex- 
amples of  this  interesting  ware  dis- 
play the  highest  form  of  art.  Like 
other  works  of  the  various  Stafford- 
shire potteries,  the  excellence  of  the 
decoration  is  proportionate  with  the 
skill  of  the  maker.  But  if  the  sub- 
jects painted  on  some  of  the  white 
panels  are  at  times  amateurish,  all 
of  them  have  a  charm  when  the  sur- 
roundings are  in  keeping.  Many  of 
the  capacious  beer  jugs  are  decorated 
with  scenes  of  ships  and  rollicking 
sailors.  Others,  doubtless  intended 
for  the  American  market,  have  naive- 
ly painted  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
one  outstanding  example  of  which  is 
the  Cornwallis  jug.  One  side  of  this 
shows  a  picture  of  Lafayette  with 
a  laurel  wreath  and  the  symbolical 
figures  of  Victory  and  Fame.  On  the 
other  side  is  what  intends  to  depict 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the 
caption,  ''Cornwallis  resigning  his 
sword    at    Yorktown,    October    17 — 


1781".  And  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  artist  contrived  to  soften  the 
admission  of  defeat  by  suggesting  the 
sword  was  "resigned"  rather  than 
"surrendered." 

One  form  of  lustreware  which  is 
especially  ornamental  is  decorated 
with  applied  floral  sprigs  painted  in 
natural  colors  and  applied  to  a  white 
band,  the  remaining  part  of  the  ob- 
ject being  covered  with  the  metallic 
lustre.  In  other  instances  the  sub- 
jects in  relief  will  be  hunting,  or 
rural  scenes;  and,  as  previously 
mentioned,  the  examples  of  the 
Wedgwood  school  are  often  dec- 
orated with  fine  modeled  classic 
figures.  Similarly,  views  which 
were  used  on  the  panels  of  com- 
ports, cake  baskets,  mugs  and 
jugs  were  often  those  copied 
from  the  pictures  by  Morland. 
To  some  extent  the  simpler 
painted  designs  are  more  or  less 
historical,  though  only  occasion- 
ally recording  important  events. 
But  that  lustred  pottery  was 
often  used  as  a  means  to  com- 
memorate the  loss  of  a  friend  is 
apparent  from  the  many  panels 
painted  with  rudely  drawn  ships 
in  tumultuous  seas,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  one  or  more 
persons  who  were  drowned  when 
the  ship  was  wrecked.  And  there 
is  no  doubt,  judging  from  the 
number  of  two-handled  cups  that 
have  been  preserved,  that  these 
pieces  were  commonly  used  as 
trophies. 

Actually,  lustreware  typifies  the 
more  simple  productions  of  the 
potteries  for  use  in  the  smaller 
homes;  but  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  upper  classes  is  evi-' 
dent  from  the  efforts  made  to  improve 
the  metallic  surfaces.  Wedgwood 
and  Bentley,  who  then  owned  the  fa- 
mous factory  which  is  one  of  the  few 
existing  to  the  present  day,  and  Enoch 
Wood  were  responsible  for  many 
beautifully  modeled  statuettes.  As  a 
rule,  the  finer  classical  figures  which 
are  entirely  silver  lustred  were  the 
work  of  Wood.  This  famous  but  lit- 
tle heard  of  potter  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  remained  uninfluenced 
by  the  success  of  Josiah  Wedgwood. 
There  is  about  all  the  work  of 
Wood  a  decided  individuality  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  his  celebrated 
contemporary. 

Those  who  collect  this  19th  Cen- 
tury art  naturally  have  a  very  wide 
field  of  search;  nor  are  examples  as 
hard  to  find  as  might  be  supposed. 
Certain  articles  such  as  cake  baskets 
and  large  vases  are  for  some  reason 
rare;  but  there  is  a  plentitude  of 
jugs,  mugs,  teapots  and  bowls  dec- 
orated in  the  various  ways  popular  at 
the  time  when  lustreware  was  the 
vogue  in  England.  At  times,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  persuade  Mine  Host  at  some 
old  tavern  to  part  with  a  few  of  his 
lustred  beer  mugs,  for  there  are  still 
many  to  be  found  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions; and  though  the  search  is  now 
keener  than  formerly,  many  an  old 
farmhouse  cupboard  still  contains  a 
printed  tea-set  decorated  with  deli- 
cate lustred  lines  and.  on  the  top 
shelf  several   of   the   old   beer  jugs. 
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Fine  Interiors 


ANTIQUES    WITH 
A     WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE 


An  exceedingly  fine  old  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs.  The  mahog- 
any  is  a   lovely   old   brown   to  which   age   has  given   a   beautiful   patina. 

LOUIS   JOSEPH 

14   NEWBURY   STREET,   BOSTON 

Almost  opposite  the  Ritz-Carlton 


Unusual  Lamps 


ANTIQUES    PRICED 

MOST 

MODERATELY 


A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 


680  Fifth  Avenue,  New 


Chicago  Showroom:   820  Tower  Court 


IMPORTANT  SALE 

DUKIJJG 

JANUARY 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

Authentic  Reproductions 
Antique  and  Modern  Jewels 
French  and  Italian 
Table  Decorations 

Old  English  China 

Sheffield  Plate 

WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVEN  UE 

At  63rd  Street 


LONDON,   1-4   Carlton  St.,   Lower   Regent  St.,   SWl    ;   ENGLAND 

Members  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts   League,  Inc. 
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GYlewcomfc 
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Oneoftlu 


the  l\[ewcomb  Galleries 


\J/ieJfome  of 
jjeaiitiM  \7hinai 


The  galleries  of  F.J.  J\[ewcomb  Mfg. 
Company  exhibit  not  only  the  most 
interesting  collection  of  fine  antiques, 
reproductions  and  original  Tsjeto 
comb  pieces,  but  also  the  most  varied 
assortment  to  be  found  under  any  one 
roof  in  'Njew  Tor\.  These  galleries  are 
a  veritable  maze  of  varvsized  show- 
rooms, roaming  over  the  expanse  of 
several  buildings  which  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  original  building  during 
the  past  half  century.  Decorators, 
architects,  collectors  and  those  people 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  finer  things 
spend  many  delightful  hours  in  the 
House  of]\[ewcomb.  May  we  suggest 
your  visit  prove  equally  interesting? 


Zttiq.  Gomnatiu 
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The  Silver  Tea-Urn 
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All    old    Sheffield    urn    with   the   lamp 
lielow  it.  Courtesy  S.  Wyler 

Some  might  remark  that  when  the 
size  of  the  urn  is  compared  to  that 
of  the  tea-pot,  the  tea  must  have 
been  somewhat  weak  after  awhile; 
but  in  those  days  tea  was  kept  in 
a  locked  tea-caddy  and  the  tea  made 
by  the  hostess  at  the  table,  so  doubt- 
less she  would  replenish  the  leaves  at 
intervals. 

From  the  time  of  George  III  to 
the  present  is  a  long  jump,  but  today 
there  is  a  distinct  revival  of  the  urn 
for  many  purposes.  Admittedly  we, 
in  America,  are  not  such  large  con- 
sumers of  tea  as  to  necessitate  an  urn 
in  the  average  home.  Nevertheless, 
at  large  gatherings  where  tea  is 
served  it  is  now  a  common  practice 
to  repeat  the  tradition  of  Georgian 
days  with  this  variation:  we  usually 
make  the  tea  in  one  vessel  and  strain 
it  into  the  urn.  But  the  old  urns  are 
now  often  used  to  hold  coffee  and 
at  any  party  it  is  convenient  to 
stand  one  or  two  of  them  on  a  side- 
board or  table  and  allow  the  guests 
to  serve  themselves;  which  only 
means  each  one  holding  a  cup  and 
turning  the  tiny  tap. 

Reference  was  made  to  their  dec- 
orative qualities  and  these  are  quite 
numerous.  Primarily  any  sideboard 
takes  on  an  old-world  romance  and 
dignity  when  an  urn  is  among  the 
silver  displayed  on  the  top.  Or  it 
can  serve  as  a  center  piece  for  a 
table.  While  those  with  the  wider  rim 
become  a  quite  beautiful  ornament 
by  temporarily  removing  the  cover 
and  using  the  lower  part  to  hold 
flowers.  Similarly  a  hall  table  imme- 
diately assumes  a  decorative  impor- 
tance with  an  urn  placed  in  the 
center  and  one  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage on  the  top  of  a  low  cabinet 
which  is  without  a  pediment,  the  sil- 
ver object  tending  to  "lift''  the  piece 
of  furniture. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  shapes  are 
divided  into  three  types  and  though 
either  is  suitable  to  a  room,  there  are 
details  with  each  that  possibly  help 
one  to  be  more  "at  home"  than  an- 
other in  a  certain  style  of  interior. 
The  earliest,  and  these  like  all  others 
were  copied  by  the  old  Sheffield  plate 
workers,  were  evolved  from  the  pear- 
shape  brought  from  China  and  first 
found  with  tea-caddies  and  tea-pots. 
This  type  of  urn  possibly  has  more 
appeal  to  many,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  embossed 
with  foliage,  beads  and  other  orna- 
mental forms,  while  fine  pierced 
work  is  applied  to  the  bases  which 
are  raised  on  four  feet.  Obviously 
this  style  would  be  out  of  place  on 
a  sideboard  where  the  remainder  of 
the  silver  was  severely  plain,  the  dec- 
oration  of  the   urn  detracting  from 


the    simpler    beauty    of    the    other 
pieces. 

Probably  the  style  most  in  favor 
is  that  developed  from  the  shape  of 
the  ancient  Roman  vases,  a  shape  re- 
vived during  the  late  18th  Century 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Neo-Classic 
vogue.  And  among  the  very  few  made 
by  the  early  American  silversmiths, 
there  is  an  especially  beautiful  one 
of  this  shape  by  Paul  Revere.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  Roman 
vase  form  displays  the  acme  of  grace 
free  from  that  formality  marking 
many  of  the  Neo-Classic  designs.  In 
most  instances  the  bowls  of  these 
urns  are  fairly  narrow  and  tall,  the 
surface  generally  being  undecorated 
other  than  an  engraved  crest  or  other 
heraldic  symbol. 

.  Occasionally  examples  of  this  pe- 
riod have  restrained  applied  orna- 
ments such  as  classic  medallion  or 
acanthus  leaves;  with  others  the 
orifice  of  the  tap  will  take  the  shape 
of  a  bird  or  animal  head  while  in 
some  instances  finely  modeled  rams' 
heads  with  large  rings  are  employed 
as  handles.  Such  are  met  with  less 
often,  being  of  that  rarer  type  to 
appeal  to  collectors  of  Georgian  sil- 
ver. But  any  of  the  Roman  vase 
shape  find  a  place  in  the  average 
home  because  it  lends  itself  so  ad- 
mirably as  an  ornament  in  addition 
to  its  use  to  hold  coffee  when  nec- 
essary. It  is  a  style  that  is  especially 
appropriate  to  a  sideboard  of  a  Hep- 
plewhite  or  Sheraton  design,  being 
contemporary  with  the  work  of 
these  men. 

Many  of  the  bowl  shape  made  by 
the  Sheffield  platers  from  the  silver 
models  are  quite  plain,  except  for 
the  handles  which  were  frequently  in 
the  form  of  rams'  heads. 

Showing  that  these  large  vessels 
were  once  of  importance  is  the  fact 
that  they  were  used  as  presentations 
to  prominent  persons.  One  historical 
example  is  the  Dutch  urn,  now  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  English 
and  was  presented  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Boston  to  Charles  Bul- 
finch,  the  architect  for  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  the  State  House  at 
Boston  as  well  as  for  other  buildings. 
It  has  a  similar  classic  vase  shaped 
bowl  to  those  of  the  late  Georgian, 
but,  in  place  of  the  stem  and  square 
base,  it  has  three  bracket  feet  be- 
tween which  there  is  a  spirit  lamp 
rather  like  a  small  saucepan  with  a 
turned  wood  handle.  Another,  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  was  that  made  by  the  famous 
Paul  Revere  and  given  to  Captain 
Bradford  in  memory  of  his  fight  with 
four  privateers  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  1S00. 

If  we  may  judge  a  nation's  tea- 
drinking  propensities  from  the  sizes 
of  its  urns,  then  the  Russians  are 
even  better  customers  to  the  tea- 
prowers  than  our  British  cousins. 
One  samovar,  as  the  Russian  tea-urn 
is  called,  which  we  saw  recently  was 
considerably  larger  than  any  of  En- 
glish origin.  Also  it  showed  they  re- 
tained the  method  of  heating  by 
charcoal.  A  solid  silver  socket  was 
fitted  on  the  inside,  this  being  filled 
with  the  lighted  charcoal,  the  draft 
to  keep  the  coal  burning  coming 
through  a  pierced  band  in  the  stem. 
Contrary  to  what  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  Russians  do  not  make  tea 
in  their  samovars  but  merely  use 
these  to  hold  hot  water  to  pour  over 
the  leaves  in  the  tea-pot.  In  fact,  the 
one  mentioned,  which  was  a  melon 
shape,  was  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plete tea-set  of  the  same  pattern, 
made  in  St.  Petersburg  about  1837. 
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terests  but  to  real  ones.  The  problem 
that  will  face  him  in  this  instance 
is  to  discover  truly  what  pursuits  are 
of  valid  interest  to  him.  It  may  be 
necessary  first  to  discover  the  cause 
of  his  self-absorption,  so  that  he  can 
then  be  free  to  let  the  spontaneous 
workings  of  his  own  nature  and  of 
external  circumstances  guide  him  to 
his  true  objective  interests.  This, 
in  brief,  is  the  recipe  for  happiness 
that  Russell  offers.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  it,  but  it  is  so  reasonably 
stated  and  is  so  obviously  from  the 
heart  that  it  has  its  value.  Russell 
admits  that  in  his  youth  he  was  fre- 
quently on  the  verge  of  suicide,  that 
he  had  a  sense  of  failure  in  every- 
thing he  did.  And  he  seems  to  have 
achieved  a  large  measure  of  happi- 
ness for  himself.  He  got  outside  of 
himself  by  interesting  himself  in 
mathematics  and  he  has  used  his  rea- 
son and  intelligence  in  guiding  his 
own  life. 

"A   SHORT   HISTORY   OF   JULIA  " 

In  "A  Short  History  of  Julia" 
i  Knopf)  Isa  Glenn  has  taken  an  im- 
mense stride  forward  in  the  power 
and  importance  of  her  fiction.  This  is 
the  story  of  a  Southern  girl  who  grew 
up  in  a  family  which  still  preserved 
the  dying  aristocratic  traditions  by 
living  mainly  in  the  past.  All  around 
them  industrialism  was  revolutioniz- 
ing the  whole  social  and  economic 
aspect  of  the  South  and  the  proud 
and  futile  family  stubbornly  tried 
to  ignore  the  change.  Julia's  training 
was  an  anacronism;  her  illusions 
were  those  of  a  sheltered  miss  in  a 
home  of  grace  and  charm  maintained 
on  Victorian  ideals.  She  felt  herself 
baffled  and  handicapped  under  the 
changed  standards  of  morals  and 
manners  and  she  had  to  do  battle 
with  her  prejudices  before  she 
could  emerge  as  a  mature  mind,  ad- 
justed to  life  and  sympathetic  to- 
ward a  world  she  first  considered 
vulgar  and  inimical.  Julia's  family 
comes  to  life  vividly  under  the  skill- 
ful touches  of  Miss  Glenn's  art. 
There  are  a  great  many  interesting 
characters  all  carefully  observed, 
from  Negro  servants  and  "in-laws'' 
to  Old  Captain  Rutherford,  a  charm- 
ing and  delightful  creation.  The 
novel  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  read 
this  year. 
"a  bachelor  abroad" 

Evelyn  Waugh  wrote  a  highly 
amusing  book  in  ''Vile  Bodies"  and 
I  seized  upon  his  latest  book,  "A 
Bachelor  Abroad"  (Cape-Smith) 
with  eagerness  when  it  came  to  my 
desk.  But,  alas,  I  found  this  travel 
book  of  his  dull  and  rather  preten- 
tious. It  has,  in  spots,  some  of  the 
airy,  light-hearted  sophistication  of 
"Vile  Bodies",  but  there  are  long 
pages  of  commonplace  observations 
that  are  merely  flip  in  expression  and 
generalizations  which  are  youthful 
and  pointless. 

''THE  LIVES  OF  A  BENGAL  LANCER" 

"The  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer" 
(Viking  Press)  by  F.  Yeats-Brown  is 
a  book  that  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  in  England  and  is  bound 
to  be  one  of  the  most  discussed  books 
of  the  winter.  It  is  a  narrative  of 
real  adventure  experienced  by  a  man 
who  started  out  at  eighteen  as  a 
lancer  in  the  British  colonial  service. 
He  had  a  thirst  for  life  and  was  in- 
satiable in  his  curiosity;  he  was  a 
dashing  soldier,  a  student  of  Oriental 
mysticism,  an  observer  of  the  British 
rule  in  India,  a  polo  player;  he  dared 


anything  and  got  into  a  great  many 
scrapes  and  was  imprisoned  for  a 
long  time  in  a  dungeon  in  Constan- 
tinople. A  colorful  and  almost 
frenzied  story  of  cruelty  and  super- 
stition in  India,  of  nights  among 
the  Nautch  girls,  of  jungle  excur- 
sions— written  in  a  staccato  and  indi- 
vidual style,  tense,  nervous  and  ex- 
citing. Most  of  all,  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  best  books  on  British  rule 
in  India  that  I  have  seen. 
"poor  sap" 

Georges  de  la  Fouchardiere  is  a 
columnist  on  the  French  liberal  news- 
paper, L'CEuvre.  I  have  been  read- 
ing that  column  for  years  because 
it  is  the  best  personal  journalism  I 
know  of.  Fouchardiere  is  ordinarily 
satiric  and  ironic  and  he  can  be  sav- 
agely devastating  in  discussing  some 
piece  of  official  or  clerical  stupidity. 
Forrest  Wilson  has  just  translated 
his  first  novel,  La  Chienne  under  the 
title,  "Poor  Sap"  (Knopf)  and  I 
recommend  it  to  you  wholeheartedly. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  novel  I  should 
have  expected  of  Fouchardiere.  I 
should  have  expected  something 
more  in  the  tradition  of  Anatole 
France.  This  is  the  story  of  a  wistful 
dunderhead,  beaten  by  life  until  he  is 
past  forty,  who  had  never  known  love 
or  adventure  or  a  thrill  of  any  kind 
and  is  suddenly  plunged  into  a  series 
of  dramatic  experiences  with  a  com- 
mon harlot  and  her  sustainer.  The 
book  is  tragic  and  it  is  starkly  realis- 
tic, but  the  nimble  metaphors  and 
images,  the  disillusioned  wit  of 
Fouchardiere  prevents  it  from  being 
drab  and  gives  it  a  real  savor. 

''AS   I  LAY   DYING" 

William  Faulkner's  "As  I  Lay 
Dying"  (Cape-Smith)  is  a  book  to 
make  you  shudder.  Faulkner's  war 
book,  "The  Sound  and  the  Fury", 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  war  books 
and  is,  I  believe,  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  literature.  But  in  this 
book  he  is  so  preoccupied  with  pain 
and  misery  that  to  read  the  novel  is 
a  dreadful  and  torturing  experience. 
At  least  it  was  to  me.  He  has  done 
perfectly  *what  he  set  out  to  do.  His 
use  of  the  stream  of  consciousness 
method  of  revealing  character  is  done 
in  a  masterly  fashion.  But  if  you  are 
sensitive  to  sufferings  of  others  you 
will  find  the  novel  excruciating. 
"vagabonds" 

After  the  extraordinarily  power- 
ful and  moving  prose  epic,  "Growth 
of  the  Soil",  and  the  poignant  story 
of  toil  and  suffering,  "Hunger",  Knut 
Hamsun's  new  novel,  "Vagabonds" 
(Coward-McCann)  comes  as  a 
startling  surprise.  It  is  a  picaresque 
novel,  lusty,  filled  with  gay  humor, 
altogether  delightful  and  entertaining. 
It  is  meaty  and  is  as  rich  in  its  study 
of  lowly  human  nature  as  anything 
else  he  has  written,  but  it  is  also  gay 
and  salty.  The  two  chief  characters, 
Edivart  and  August,  are  gay  knights 
of  the  open  road,  irresponsible  and 
happy  who  go  from  one  fishing  vil- 
lage to  another,  mingle  with  the 
people,  making  friends  with  them, 
seeking  excitement  and  finding  it  in 
taverns  and  in  love  affairs,  drinking 
bouts  and  singing  fests.  Hamsun 
handles  the  theme  of  love,  even 
when  it  is  animalistic,  with  greater 
beauty  and  sympathy  than  almost 
any  writer  I  can  recall.  There  is  a 
liaison  in  this  book  which  is  a  love 
idyll  of  the  most  unusual  kind.  To 
read  this  book  is  to  be  refreshened 
by  a  feeling  of  the  goodness  of  life. 
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KROMETAL 

by  FICKS 

Refreshingly  smart . . .  delightfully  modern  . . . 
Krometal,  by  Ficks  sets  a  new  standard  in 
furniture  design. 

The  Chromium  plated  metal  contrasting 
the  rich  hues  of  hand  tailored  leather  appeals 
instantly  to  those  desiring  beauty  and  charm 
in  furniture.  The  deep,  luxurious  cushions  are 
sure  to  attract  those  seeking  comfort  and 
ease  without  sacrificing  eye-appeal. 

The  newness,  the  beauty,  the  charm  of 
this  latest  furniture  development  will  be 
appreciated  by  your  clientele. 

Decorators,  dealers  and  their  clients  are 
invited  to  our  style  galleries  to  inspect  our 
original  creations.  Send  for  complete  infor- 
mation and  portfolio  of  photographs. 
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EAUTIFUL  UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE  gives  one's  home 

a  friendly  air 


Thonet  Upholstered  Furni- 
ture—  built  for  you  in  our 
own  factories — has  been 
graciously  pronounced 
the  loveliest  in  New  York. 

Come  in  and  see  the 
large  and  interesting 
collection  of  Upholstered 
Furniture  in  our  Salesrooms 
—  at  values  found  only  at 
Thonet's. 


This  small,  comfortable  Arm  Chair,  covered  to  your  own  order 
has   a  tufted  back  and  reversible  white   down  cushion. 
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Gracious  and   inviting,  this  reproduction  of  an  18th  Century  English  Sofa   is  covered  in 
rich  silk  brocade;  all  hair  construction    and  pure  white  down  cushions. 
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Hies 


offers  to  Collectors, 
Dealers  and  Decorators 
a  wide  selection  of 
finest  English  Antique 
Furniture.. .every  piece 
of  soundest  value. 


Sheraton,  1810 — in  perfect 
condition. 


THONET  BROTHERS,  i., 

33  EAST  47th  ST.  AT  MADISON  AVE. 

Member  of  the   tnti<iur  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


America  to  cultivate  and  improve  it. 

For  growing  in  shady  nooks,  con- 
servatories, ferneries,  or  under  stages, 
the  Streptocarpus,  by  virtue  of  its  re- 
markable range  of  colours,  and  dis- 
tinct form,  has  gained  a  large  num- 
ber of  admirers,  especially  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  Selaginella  Kraus- 
siana,  a  mossy  carpet  also  hailing 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Union. 

With  regard  to  herbaceous  borders, 
South  Africa  has  provided  many  at- 
tractive species  in  the  Montbretias, 
Kniphofias,  and  Tritomas,  while  as  a 
first  quality  cut  flower  no  plant  ranks 
higher  than  the  Barberton  Daisy 
(Gerbera  Jamiesoni). 

In  flowering  annuals,  the  country 
has  produced  the  single  and  double 
strains  of  Jacobaea,  developed  from 
the  Senecio  Elegans  of  the  sandy 
flats  round  Capetown;  the  Nemesias 
of  the  Darling  sand  veld,  eminently 
suitable  for  bedding-out ;  the  Nama- 
qualand  Daisy,  Dimorphotheca  Au- 
rantiaca;  and  the  many  other  species 
found  in  the  sand  veld  stretching 
from  Capetown  north  to  South  West 
Africa  and  Bushmanland.  The  rich 
satiny  nature  of  the  blooms  and  the 
variety  of  colour  have  made  South 
African  flowering  annuals  popular 
with  all  flower  lovers. 

Countless  miscellaneous  plants 
have  enjoyed  prolonged  popularity 
with  garden  cultivators  abroad, 
among  these  being  the  Agathoea 
Coelestis,  Charieis  Heterophylla,  or 
Kaulfussia,  Diascia  Barbera,  and  the 
various  types  of  Gazanias.  In  striking 
contrast,  there  are  but  few  foliage 
plants,  although  of  these  none  enjoy 
more  universal  favour  than  the  date 
palm,  (Phoenix  Reclinata)  or  the  as- 
paragus fern  (A.  Plumosus),  which 
alone  made  possible  the  elegant 
shower  bouquets  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Coming  down  to  the  last  decade  or 
so,  we  find  there  is  a  renewal  of 
world  interest — keen  interest — both 
in  our  Western  Province  bulbs  and 
the  annuals  of  the  Sand  Flats,  or 
Sand  Veld,  of  our  confreres.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  annuals  that  have 
come  under  cultivation,  or  have  been 
re-introduced  to  cultivation,  have  re- 
ceived the  coveted  Award  of  Merit 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
London.  In  the  catalogue  of  one  of 
the  leading  seedsmen  we  find  three  of 
our  annuals  occupying  the  posts  of 
honour,  in  coloured  plates  as  the  lead- 
ing novelties  of  the  year  1030,  name- 
ly Venidium  fastuosum,  Ursineapul- 
chra,  and  a  Heliophylla.  In  another 
catalogue  of  world-wide  distribution 
we  find  over  twenty  of  our  annuals 
and  biennials  as  novelties  and  out- 
standing flowering  plants.  No  mean 
indication  is  found  here  of  the  decora- 
tive value  of  the  Sand  Veld  flora,  as 
yet  scarcely  touched,  certainly  never 
yet  systematically  exploited. 

The  flora  mainly  consists  of  bush 
and  reeds  in  scattered  formation, 
with  a  great  variety  of  annuals,  bi- 
ennials and  perennials  of  vivid  col- 
ours and  distinct  forms,  intermixed. 
The  Sand  Veld  is  characterised  by  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  trees,  a  fig — 
Ficus  cordata  and  the  tall  branching 
Koker  Boom,  Aloe  dichotoma.  being 
the  most  frequent,  but  very  local.  A 
noticeable  feature  in  the  flowering 
plants  is  the  colour  variation  in  the 
same  species  in  the  different  districts, 
even  in  areas  in  the  same  district.  In- 
deed, each  area  seems  to  have  its  own 
colour  variety  of  a  species,  which  in 
the  aggregate  equals  the  colour  va- 


rieties of  florists'  strains  of  cultivated 
garden  flowers  Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
nounced districtal  character  is  found 
in  the  zoned  flowers  of  Hout  Bay,  as 
represented  by  Aster  elongatus,  Di-  § 
morphotheca  pluvialis  var. — ,  Ur- 
sinea  anthemoides,  etc. 

To  date  the  most  important  genera, 
richest  in  species  of  horticultural 
value,  are  Asters,  Charieis,  Felicias, 
Venidiums,  Arctotis,  Gazanias,  Ur- 
sineas,  Dimorphothecas  in  Compo- 
sitae,  and  Nemesias,  Diascias,  Manu- 
leas^  Polycarenas,  Zaluzianskyas,  etc., 
of  Scrophulariaceae.  In  Ficoideae  we 
have  Mesembryanthemums  in  a  wide 
_  range  of  forms,  annuals,  and  plants 
of  trailing  and  shrubby  habits.  Among 
all  the  garden  annuals  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  M-criniflorum, 
now  Dorothianthus  criniflorus,  for 
earliness,  freedom  of  flowering  and 
range  of  colours.  In  habit  and  flower- 
ing it  most  nearly  resembles  the 
Portulacas  of  gardens.  It  is  spread 
over  a  wide  area,  and  almost  every 
patch  is  of  a  distinct  shade  or  colour. 
The  numerous  Felicias  are  all 
'blues",  so  much  wanted  in  gardens. 
The  recently  introduced  species  are 
of  a  dwarf,  compact,  free-flowering 
habit,  making  them  most  suitable  for 
edging  and  borders,  or  groundwork 
for  spring  or  summer  flowering  bulbs. 
F-rotundifolia  is  an  Alpine-like  per- 
ennial increased  readily  from  cuttings, 
and  calls  to  mind  the  smaller  Au- 
brietias.  Slightly  larger  in  flowers,  the 
Kalabas  Kraal  variety  of  Charieis  is 
the  finest  blue  flowering  dwarf  an- 
nual for  bedding  in  existence.  The 
gorgeous  orange  and  black  "Nama- 
qualand  Marigold",  Venidium  fastu- 
osum, has  already  received  recogni" 
tion  as  a  valuable  addition.  Some 
species  of  Gazanias  are  well  known, 
but  the  rarer  species  introduce  bril- 
liant oranges  and  crimsons  with  va- 
rious coloured  zones  and  barrings. 
Being  perennials,  they  are  readily  in- 
creased and  provide  a  brilliancy  not 
otherwise  obtained,  except  perhaps 
in  Dimorphotheca  pinnata  and  an  un- 
determined species,  both  not  yet  es- 
tablished under  cultivation. 

The  Ursineas  are  an  extensive 
genus  of  annuals  and  dwarf  shrubby 
plants  of  considerable  merit  and  dis- 
tinctiveness. Among  the  annuals, 
U-cakilifolia  and  U-freniculacea  are 
already  meeting  with  appreciation  as 
free  and  prolonged  flowering  plants. 
A  newcomer  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Springbok  introduces  the  largest 
flowers  of  the  lot,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  hybridist  should  be  the  progeni- 
tor of  a  strain  of  annuals  readily 
securing  world-wide  repute  in  every 
shade  of  yellows  and  oranges  imagin- 
able. 

The  genus  Arctotis  contains  many 
dwarf  and  compact  biennials  and 
perennials,  as  well  as  subshrubby 
plants  of  bushy  and  trailing  habits. 
In  each  class  the  range  of  colours  is 
astounding.  The  foliage  is  dense  and 
striking,  mostly  deeply  sinuate,  and 
in  colour  ranges  from  emerald  green 
to  silver  from  a  thick  pelt  covering. 
Under  cultivation  the  development 
of  colour  varieties  without  system- 
atic efforts  has  been  surprising,  and 
places  them  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
world's  flowers,  whether  for  bedding 
out,  flower  borders,  rockeries,  or  for 
trailing  over  banks  or  dry  walls.  The 
shades  of  whites,  yellows,  oranges, 
pinks,  port  wines,  and  crimsons  are 
innumerable.  The  flowers  are  three 
(Continued  on  page  89) 
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South  Africa's 
Native  Flowers 

(Continued  from  page  88) 
and  four  inches  across,  borne  singly 
on  stalks  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  over  periods  of 
two  to  four  months.  No  other  genus 
holds  the  measure  of  certainty  of 
results  in  the  hands  of  a  Burbank  as 
does  this.  Mass  production  and  rigid 
selection  will  produce  wonders. 

The  hybrid  Nemesias  are  known 
far  and  wide,  and  have  been  derived 
from  the  many  colour  varieties 
around  Darling,  the  improvement 
under  cultivation  being  compactness 
and  dwarfness.  In  the  Hopelield  dis- 
trict veined  greys  and  pinks  pre- 
dominate, and  attain  a  height  of  two 
feet  six  inches,  which  should  provide 
a  giant  strain  of  long-stemmed 
varieties. 

Of  the  many  "Cape  Bulbs"  intro- 
duced to  Europe  a  century  ago,  the 
Lachenalias,  Sparaxis,  Ixias,  Gladioli, 
and  Fressias  still  retain  their  popu- 
larity. The  new  species,  which  are 
continuously  turning  up  in  these 
genera,  are  distinct  and  will  further 
extend  their  usefulness.  Of  other 
kinds,  the  Moraeas.  or  South  African 
Irises,  are  numerous  and  most  varia- 
ble; in  size,  from  a  few  inches  in 
M-papilionacea  to  five  feet  in 
M-ramosa  of  the  swamps;  in  colour, 
mostly  whites,  yellows,  and  blues,  and 
in  many  combinations.  The  most 
striking  is  the  "Peacock  Moraeas", 
with  large  white,  blue  or  orange 
segments  with  peacock  blue  blotches 
on  the  base  of  the  large  ones. 

Of  smaller  genera,  Streptanthera 
is  distinct  in  colour  and  the  saucer- 
shaped  perianth.  S-elegans  is  beau- 
tifully clear  white  with  a  yellow- 
eyed  velvet  zone.  Geissorhizas  and 
Hesperanthas  are  also  remarkable 
for  their  colours  and  their  beautiful 
combinations,  the  most  distinct  be- 
ing the  new  Metelerkampiae  with  its 
transparent  chartreuse-green  and 
chocolate  colours.  Another  genus  of 
small  free  flowering  bulbs  is  the 
Romuleas,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Zephyranthes  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, but  with  a  much  wider  range 
of    colours   in   the   different   species. 

There  are  very  many  other  genera, 
too  numerous  to  catalogue  here,  of 
distinct  and  striking  forms  and  col- 
ours in  a  flora  noted  for  its  bulbous 
plants,  quite  of  number  are  singularly 
enough  aquatics  or  semi-aquatics. 

It  must  suffice  to  ignore  the  many 
species  of  Gladiolus  not  yet  under 
cultivation,  and  mention  the  Wat- 
sonias.  Up  to  the  last  decade  they 
were  best  known  by  the  Western 
species,  and  received  little  favour 
owing  to  their  dingy  colours.  Since 
that  time  the  species  have  been  about 
doubled,  and  strangely  enough  are  a 
distinct  type,  being  mostly  evergreen, 
with  graceful  spikes  of  handsome 
flowers  of  brilliant  and  rich  colours. 
In  range  of  colours  they  approximate 
the  Sweet  Peas,  being  numerous  in 
whites,  pinks,  salmons,  scarlets, 
oranges,  mauves,  purples,  etc.  They 
are  streamside  plants,  and  have  not 
a  decided  resting  period,  but  are  in 
foliage  all  the  year  round  with  a 
quiescent  period  during  the  winter. 
Of  such  is  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
this  type  that  it  will  most  certainly, 
and  q'uickly,  rival  the  popularity  of 
that  cosmopolitan  South  African,  the 
Gladiolus. 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  eleventh  of  a 
snics  of  practical  garden  articles.  The 
F,  bruary  issu  article  >'" 
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Table  Laces  &  Linens 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


Louis  XV  design  is  a  perfect  repro- 
duction of  lace  only  permitted  to  be 
worn  by  royalty,  archbishops  and 
cardinals.  Only  four  of  these  beauti- 
ful flounces  are  still  in  existence,  one 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
one  in  the  Vatican,  one  lent  for  a 
time  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  cardinal's  flounce  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Antwerp  from  which  this 
luncheon  set  was  copied.  Entirely 
new  in  shape  is  a  Point  de  Venise 
runner  set,  with  central  hexagonal 
panel,  twelve  hexagonal  plate  mats 
and  twelve  triangular  doilies,  which 
fill  the  spaces  between  the  mats  and 
may  be  used  for  drinking-glasses  or 
finger-bowls.  The  spirited  designs  are 
Mediaeval  hunting  scenes,  huntsmen 
with  horns  and  spears,  dogs  in  leash, 
wild  boar,  deer  and  stags,  and  falcons 
soaring  overhead. 

Intended  for  use  on  the  dining 
table  between  meals  is  a  runner  of 
fine  Point  de  Venise  with  inserts 
of  Flanders  lace;  at  one  end  is  de- 
picted the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  at  the 
other,  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims.  In 
qach  corner  of  another  splendid  Ven- 
ise runner  are  figures  reproducing 
Watteau  paintings  with  inserts  and 
sprays  of  finest  rose  point,  for  no 
lace  seems  too  magnificent  for  use 
in  the  modern  home.  Finger-bowl 
doilies  are  of  finest  Binche,  Milan, 
Point  de  Venise,  Point  de  France, 
Point  de  Paris,  costly  Rose  Point, 
Flanders,  or  Duchesse  lace;  of  sheer 
organdy  or  finest  linen  edged  with 
these  laces,  or  finished  with  Appen- 
zell   embroidery. 

The  Barcelona  Exposition  gave  new 
interest  to  the  beautiful  Spanish 
round  thread  hand-loomed  table  linens 
embellished  with  the  difficult  fil-tire 
and  exquisite  embroidery  for  which 
Majorca  in  the  Balearic  Islands  is 
justly  famous.  A  creamy  white  din- 
ner cloth  of  this  linen  is  ornamented 
with  a  wide  band  of  Majorcan  fil-tire 
interspersed  with  graceful  sprays  of 
embroidery,  clusters  of  grapes  and 
vines  which  surround  the  plain  ob- 
long central  panel  and  adorn  each 
corner.  Illustrated  is  a  tea  cloth  of 
very  fine  oyster-white  Spanish  linen 
with  an  elaborate  design  of  wild  roses 
and  leaves  in  exquisite  fil-tire.  Very 
effective  also  are  the  buffet  scarfs, 
tray  covers,  runner  sets  and  doilies 
in  closely  patterned,  deep  ecru  Span- 
ish filet.  Two  wide  bands  of  "Tom- 
bolo",  a  lace  new  to  many,  are  in- 
serted in  a  dinner  cloth  of  Italian 
church  linen,  which  is  further  orna- 
mented with  the  exquisitely  fine  em- 
broidery for  which  Leghorn  is  famous. 

This  house  has  the  exclusive  sale 
of  the  tea  cloths,  doilies,  and  luncheon 
sets,  with  central  panel,  mats  and 
napkins  embroidered  in  gaily  colored 
silks,  on  sheer,  ecru  hand-spun  linen, 
by  the  daughter  of  the  Pitti  Palace 
curator.  These  are  used  with  Italian 
potten',  or  services  of  clear  or  col- 
ored glass.  New  also  are  the  dinner 
cloths  of  Irish  linen,  with  central  ob- 
long band  and  wide  border  of  linen 
Point  de  Venise  copied  in  China  from 
an  Italian  original.  Luncheon  and  din- 
ner cloths  of  natural  ecru  linen  in  a 
fine  basket  weave  are  double  hem- 
oi itched  in  four-inch  squares  and  have 
central  oblong  panels  and  deep  bor- 
ders of  finest  shadow  filet,  their  color 
making  them  especially  suitable  to 
use  with  table  services  of  pewter. 

One  "specialist"  in  table  linens  in- 
sists that  no  color  is  too  vivid  for 
use   on   breakfast   tables   and   shows 


table  runners  and  plate  mats  of  brick- 
red  linen,  with  all-over  eyelet  em- 
broidery and  hems  in  clear  white. 
This  startling  creation  he  calls  "Vic- 
torian petticoat."  He  also  ""sponsors  •- 
blue,  approaching  cobalt,  orange,  gold 
and  vivid  green,  as  well  as  the  deli- 
cate "Provengal  Prints"  on  napkins 
and  doilies.  But  breakfast  over,  the 
most  delicate  colors  appear  in  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  cloths.  "Mer  de 
Glace",  a  damask  with  a  silk  effect 
and  satin  texture,  with  permanent 
mirror  smoothness,  is  shown  in  such 
lovely  shades  as  almond-blossom 
pink,  ivoire,  Caribbean,  a  tender  tone 
"  of  apple-green  and  Marechal  Neil, 
like  the  petals  of  that  lovely  rose. 
This  authority  tells  us  that  in  South- 
ern California  and  Florida,  the  trend 
is  toward  heavier  laces,  Spanish  filet 
and  Point  d'Arabe. 

Fishermen  of  northwestern  Spain 
pass  their  spare  moments  in  "fil- 
eting",  and  some  one  happening  upon 
a  colony  of  these  expert  net  makers 
taught  them  to  work  Incas  motifs 
and  Aztec  plaisanteries  into  sheer 
nets,  converting  them  into  table 
cloths,  napkins,  tray  covers  and  doil- 
ies, and  the  striking  color  effects  are 
produced  by  simply  filling  in  the 
spaces  right  and  left  of  the  diagonal 
lines  of  the  designs,  with  vivid  greens 
and  golds.  In  contrast  to  these  arrest- 
ing patterns  is  a  luncheon  set  of  scarf 
and  doilies  in  sheer  ecru  tulle  em- 
broidered with  typically  Second  Em- 
pire motifs  in  faintest  pastel  colors. 

In  Irish  and  Scottish  linen  damask, 
the  pure  white  linen  cloth  relieved 
by  its  shadow  woven  design  is  much 
favored  for  formal  occasions.  Aside 
from  white,  the  season's  tendency  is 
toward  ivory,  pale  gold,  cream  and 
pale  green.  Numberless  new  patterns 
are  shown  in  these  beautiful  damasks, 
and  an  especially  lovely  design  is  the 
graceful  "Acanthus  Scroll",  combined 
with  the  smaller  laurel  border.  An- 
other equally  effective  pattern  ap- 
pears on  a  banquet  cloth  of  linen 
damask,  which  has  a  wide  circular 
central  band  ornamented  with  huge 
drooping  sprays  of  carnations  which 
fall  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  The 
bold  filigree  design  in  the  center  of 
a  damask  luncheon  cloth,  with  its 
border  of  opening  roses,  seems  made 
to  order  for  a  particularly  lovely 
pattern  in  Wedgwood  porcelain  which 
has  an  encrusted  filigree  border.  Other 
linen  damask  cloths  show  wide  cen- 
tral panels  of  peach,  green  and  black, 
upon  ivory  backgrounds.  Appliques 
of  white  linen  on  tea  cloths  in  pastel 
shades  of  blue  and  pink  are  new  in 
these  Irish  linens.  To  satisfy  the 
vogue  for  the  Provencal,  new  da- 
masks have  appeared,  which  simulate 
rough  peasant  weaves  by  means  of 
pen  stripes,  but  these  are  only  suit- 
able for  the  breakfast  table  or  most 
informal  luncheons. 

Inexpensive,  but  most  effective  is  a 
dinner  cloth  of  creamy  "church" 
linen,  its  plain  central  panel  sur- 
rounded by  a  five-inch  band  of  Span- 
ish filet  and  further  ornamented  with 
innumerable  motifs  of  San  Sepulchro 
lace.  The  cloth  is  bordered  with  a 
seven-inch  band  of  Spanish  filet,  with 
tassels  at  the  corners  and  matching 
napkins  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  are 
obtainable  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cloth.  Breakfast  tray  covers  with 
two  napkins  in  fine  linen  have  narrow 
hemstitched  hems  edged  with  Point 
de  Venise,  and  medallions  of  the  same 
lace  decorate  each  corner. 
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Date        Day 


Jan. 


Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Tlmr. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

-,t. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 

Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Mon. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 


Hour 


noon 

11  a.m. 

5  p.m. 

noon 

11.30  a.m. 


noon 
10.15  a.m 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

4  p.m. 
12.01  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 
noon 

3  p.m. 
1(1.1  5  a. Ill 

11  a.m. 


1.30  p.m. 

4  p.m. 
2.30  p.m. 
10.15  a.m 


noon 
11  a.m. 

noon 

noon 
11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 

noon 


11  a.m. 
4  p.m. 


12.01  a.m. 

5  p.m. 

noon 

10.15  a.m 

11.30  a.m 

11  a.m. 

5  p.m. 

11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 

4  p.m. 
noon 

5  p.m. 


i  nd      

Oe  Crasse 

Maurctania    

Ansonia 

Cedric 

1  ntonio  hopes    .  . 

Bremen 

California 

C.  Grande 

New  Amslerdi  n 

II 

ipper .  .  . 

Deulschlar.d 

Lafayette 

.  1  merica 

Majestic        

Minnekahdi 

Saturnia 

1  ndania 

Europa 

Buenos  .1  ires    .  .  . 
Han    

I  mer.  Trad  r 

Stuttgart    

istus 

Parts 

v.  Louis        

Pres.  Hard1,  tg 

Cameronia 

Aquitania 

Lancastria 

Minnewaska 

Gripsholm        . .  .  . 
Bergensfjord 
Cristobal  (  o'.on .  . 
Geo.  Washing  on 
A  mer.  Farmer.  . 

Bremen 

Albert  Ballin.  .  .  . 

Pennland 

Ascania 

C.  Btancamano.  . 

Baltic 

United  States .  .  .  . 
Excalibur 


3  p.m. 

11  a.m. 
noon 
noon 

11  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 


Rochambeau .  .  .  . 
A  mer.  Mer.  hant 
A  mer.  Banker    . 

Milwaukee 

Majestic 

Europa 

Pulaski 

Drottningholm    . 

Ansonia 

California 

Minnetonka    .  .  . 
Hellig  Olav. .  -    . 


Desi  in"  w  ion:  Via 


BREMEN:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Liverpool:  Halifax,  Cobh 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Glasgow:  Belfast 

Genoa:  Gib.,  Nap. 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo,  Hal. 

London 

Hamburg:  Cherb.,  South 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Trieste:  Cannes,  Nap.,  Patras 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Gib.,  Alg.,  Pal.,  Nap.,  \  ill. 

Havre:  Plymouth 

HAMBT  rg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cobh,  Ply.,  Cherb. 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool*  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Halifax,  Cherbourg 

GOTHENBURC 

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stravanger,  Krist. 
Bilbao:  Vigo,  Cor.,  Gijon.  Sant. 
H  imburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
London 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
London:  Plymouth,  Havje 
Genoa:  Gib.,  Naples 
Liverpool:  Halifax,  Cobh 
Copenhagen:  Christ.,  0 
Alexandria:  Mars.,  Nap.,  Jaffa., 

Haifa,  Beirut 
Havre:  Vigo 

Hambupg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
London 

Hamburg:  Galway,  Cherbourg 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Danzig:  Copenhagen 
Gothenburg 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Glasgow:  Belfast 
London:  Halifax,  Cherbourg 
Copenhagen:  Hal.,  Christ..  Osl  > 


EASTBOVND  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADA 


Date 


Jan. 


St.  John,  N.  B.. 
St.  John,  X.  B.. 
St.  John,  N.  B.. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
Duchess  of  York |st.  John.  X.  B.. 


Duchess  of  York . 

Minnedosa 

Montclare 

Montcalm 


Desti 


Liverpool 

:pool 
Glasgow.  Belfast.  Liverpool 
-t.  I  iverpool 
Bell  ist,  I 


BLEACHED    BY   THE    SUN 


We  MO^i 


be   modern 

table  damasks   .   .  . 


Today,  even  the  dining  table  turns  distinctively 
twentieth  century.  So,  to  the  time-tested  quality 
and  long  wear  of  "Old  Bleach"  pure  Irish  Linen 
Damasks,  has  been  added  this  cheery  note  of 
modernism.  Its  gay  background  of  black  or  deli- 
cate pastel  shades,  contrasted  with  a  silvery  curv- 
ing motif  of  white,  won  this  cloth  enthusiastic  com- 
ment when  leaders  of  Washington  Society  recent- 
ly exhibited  their  art  in  modern  table  setting  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.  This  design  is  for  sale  at  all 
fine  linen  departments  and  shops. 

Write  for  interesting  "Old  Bleach"  booklet — Table  Talks — 
a  treatise  on  modern  table  setting.  Enclose   10c  tor  postage. 

Department  D. 

The  "Old  Bleach"  Linen  Co.,  Ltd. 

448  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:    Randalstown,    No.    Ireland 

Member: 

The    Irish    &    Scottish    Linen    Damask   Guild 


OLD 
BLEACH 
1RJSH    LINENS 


This  design — San  Marco 
— is  adopted  from  a  col- 
lar of  Gros  Point  lace, 
belonging  to  a  Venetian 
nobleman — now  in  the 
Cluny    Museum   in    Paris. 
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'Uurii'aled  os  to  Location  -—■ — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Service 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


The  Plaza 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS:   PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


moass 


ador 


The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
...charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service. .  .A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  thoroughfares  .  . 

PARC         VENUE     AT     51st    ST.,    NEW    YORK 

ATLANTIC    CITY      •      PALM    BEACH      •      Lt)S    ANGELES 


The  Golden  Shores  of  Italy 


(Continued  from  page  61) 


wintering    abroad    for    their    health. 

In  a  previous  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine we  described  some  of  the  all- 
year  charm  of  Capri,  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  about  eleven  miles 
in  circumference,  mountainous  and 
rugged,  yet  of  luxuriant  floral,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growth.  Many  dis- 
tinguished English  and  American 
authors  have  become  more  or  less 
permanent  residents  of  the  island.  At 
Marina  Piccola,  a  beach  completely 
sheltered  from  the  north  winds,  the 
winter  climate  is  particularly  balmy 
and  invigorating.  To  any  one  desiring 
to  disappear  for  a  year  to  recover 
those  forces  so  frequently  dissipated 
in  a  raucous  civilization,  we  heartily" 
recommend  the  charming  retreats  of 
picturesque  Capri. 

Even  so  slight  a  reference  to  the 
leading  Italian  shore  resorts  should 
not  omit  mention  of  beautiful  Sor- 
rento, gloriously  sitting  on  its  high 
rock  plateau,  calmly  gazing  upon  the 
Neapolitan  bay.  Sorrento  possesses 
an  interesting  museum  of  antiquities. 

Finally,    we    bow    again    to    the 


beauty,  inspiring  view,  ancient  Greek 
ruins    and    altogether   delightful   cli- 
mate   of   Taormina.   on   the   eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  below  Messina,  the 
world's  greatest  lemon  orchard,  and 
Reggio  on  the  big  toe  of  the  Italian  i 
boot.   Taormina,  very  popular  with 
veteran  European  ramblers  for  health 
and  pleasure,  is  a  lovely  old  place  of 
many  cultural  monuments  of  the  past 
besides  its  far-famed  Teatro  Greco 
on  the  hill-top  east  of  the  town.  Then, 
too,    Taormina    looks    constantly    at 
Mount    Etna's    active    snow-capped 
peak,  a  gleaming  white  pile  in  a  field 
of  azure  blue. 
"This,  then,  is  where  beauty  gilds 
The  Dawn,  the  Noon,  the  Night, 
And  paints  her  days 
With  glamour  and  romance!" 
Italy-by-the-sea  is  a  region  of  end- 
less variety  and  charm.  It  has  mod- 
ernized its  great  hotels  and  invested 
them1  with  many  indoor  luxuries  and 
outdoor   sports   and   adventures.   Its 
resorts  are  gay  and  animated  or  calm 
and  restful — as  you  like.  And  Ameri- 
cans   enjoy   them,   year    after   year. 


The  Amateur  Gardener 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


will  not  molest 
trees  which  have 
been  treated  in 
this  manner. 

CULBS  brought 
indoors  in 
their  forcing 
pots  should  not 
be  subjected  to 
a  high  tempera- 
ture suddenly.  It 
is  better  to  bring 
the  cold  pots  in- 
to a  rather  cool 
room  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then 
gradually  into  the 
full  heat  of  the 
house.  Be  sure 
that  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh 
air  in  the  room 
where  they  are 
kept.  When  the 
plants  begin  to 
bloom,  flowers 
will     last     much 

longer  if  they  can  be  kept  rather  cool. 
Placing  them  at  a  low  temperature 
at  night  extends  the  blooming  period. 

DED  SPIDERS  are  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  pests  which  attack 
house  plants.  These  tiny  insects 
usually  keep  themselves  surrounded 
with  a  fine  web.  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  attack  them  with  the  usual 
fumes  and  solutions  used  for  com- 
bating insect  pests.  If  but  a  few 
spiders  appear  on  the  foliage,  they 
may  be  knocked  off  by  placing  the 
plant  on  its  side  and  turning  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  a  needle 
spray  of  clear  water.  For  a  severe 
attack  immerse  the  plant  half  a 
minute  in  a  tub  of  water  of  120°  F. 
Most  hardy  plants  will  live  through 
this  treatment,  but  few  can  withstand 
an  attack  of  red  spiders. 

pVERGREEN  HEDGES  are  apt 
to  be  badly  damaged  by  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  snowfall,  especially 
if  the  top  of  the  hedge  is  flat  so  that 
it  will  hold  a  thick  layer  of  snow. 
It  is  safest  to  remove  the  snow  and 
avoid  breakage  of  the  smaller  limbs. 


#^*K 


Spotted  coral  root,  a  wild  orchid  which 
bears  purple  and  white  blossoms  on  its 
magenta  stem.  It  grows  in  the  woods 
from  New  England  to  Oregon.  From 
Morris  and  Eames  interesting  new 
hook,  "Our  Wild  Orchids"  (  Scribner's) 


WINES  indoors 
*  are  perhaps 
the  most  attrac- 
tive of  house 
plants,  for  they 
are  unobtrusive 
and  graceful,  and 
can  be  adapted 
easily  to  the  dec- 
orative plan  of  a 
room.  Yet  there 
are  few  varieties 
which  are  really 
adapted  to  in- 
door culture.  The 
Wandering  Jew 
is  perhaps  the 
simplest  vine  for 
the  amateur  to 
grow.  It  is  easily 
propagated  from 
slips,  and  will 
grow  in  either 
water  or  soil. 
Periwinkle 
(Yinca  major) 
grows  rapidly, 
but  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion. Stems  buried  in  soil  will  grow 
into  new  plants,  which  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  parent  plant  in  6  or 
8  weeks.  Both  Wandering  Jew  and 
Periwinkle  should  be  pinched  back 
occasionally  to  make  the  plant  branch 
out  instead  of  becoming  "sprawly". 
English  Ivy  will  thrive  even  without 
sun,  but  grows  faster  in  sunshine.  It 
does  better  when  it  climbs  than  when 
it  droops  over  the  edge  of  a  pot.  Ivy 
can  also  be  grown  in  water  and  is  very 
attractive  in  the  hanging  "witch" 
globes  which  have  recently  come  back 
on  the  market.  Kenilworth  ivy,  round 
leafed,  is  less  well  known,  but  so 
pretty  it  deserves  more  attention.  It 
has  a  little  white  blossom. 


can 
tem- 


I  ILY-OF-THE-YALLEY  pips 
L  be  forced  easily  where  a 
pcrature  of  75°  or  80°  can  be  kept 
constant  for  a  week  or  so.  Started 
pips  may  be  purchased  to  secure 
earlier  blooms. 

COAK  THE  ROOTS  of  rhododen- 
^  drons  with  water  at  each  thaw 
if  moisture  is  scanty  in  your  locality. 


JANUARY,  1931 
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THE  LUXURY  CRUISE 
TO  THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sail  away  on  the  famous  cruising  steamer 

ROTTERDAM 

FROM  N.y.     FEB.     5TH    1931 

under   Holland- America   Line's  own   management. 

71  DAYS  OF  DELIGHT 

The  itinerary  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  annals  of  this  famous 
steamer  includes  Madeira,  Casablanca  (the  playground  of  Morocco  and 
North  Africa), Cadiz, Seville  (Granada ),Gibral tar,  Algiers,  Naples  (first 
call),  Tunis,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  (the  Holy  Land), 
Alexandria,  Cairo  (and  Egypt),  Kotor  and  Dubrovnik  (on  the  Dalmatian 
Coast),    Venice,    Naples    (second   call),   Monaco,   and    the   Riviera. 

A  trip  to  the  "Eternal  City,"  Rome,  without  extra  charge.  Other  fascinating  ports  of 
call  are  Malta,  the  romantic,  Cyprus,  the  sunny  isle,  and  Messina  (Taormina)  in  Sicily. 
And  nowthe  Island  of  Rhodes  and  further  inland  visits  will  be  added.  Rate  from  $955 
including  complete  program  of  fascinating  shore  trips. 

American  Express  Co.  in  charge  of  shore  excursion: 

The  Rotterdam  has  been  entirely  modernized.  Real  beds,  instead  of  berths,  hot  and 
cold  running  water  in  most  rooms,  a  delightful  tile  swimming  pool  and  modern  gymnasium 
areamong  the  many  new  improvements  wh,ch  make  this  ever  popular  ship  of  even  greater 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  cruise  passenger. 

H  'rift  for  illustrated  boohltt  "F." 

HOLLAND -AMERICA     LINE 

21  -24  State  Street,  New  York 

Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Seattle, 
New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Mexico  City, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Or  any  authorized  Steamship  Agent. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA     LINE 


In    Mitchell    Park,   Durban 


SOUTH 

AFRICA 

Golden  Days — 

Starry  Nights! 

Winter— and  you  long  for  sunny  lands,  genial  climes! 
Connoisseurs  of  travel  joys  are  turning  toward  South  Africa 
where  floods  of  sunshine,  blue  skies,  and  exhilarating 
atmosphere  fill  one  with  fresh  zest  for  all  outdoor  sports- 
and  your  eyes  may  feast  on  a  wealth  of  wonders  such  as 
only  Africa  offers. 

Where  else  can  you  see  Victoria  Falls?  The  charming, 
historic  Cape  Peninsula?  Mines  that  yield  more  than  half 
the  world's  gold?  Famed  Kimberley,  whose  sparkling  gems 
bedeck  the  fair  ones  of  earth?  The  Bantu  with  his  primitive 
kraal,  unique  tribal  ceremonies,  his  witch  doctors  and  war 
dances? 

You  will  stand  with  awe  at  the  tomb  of  Rhodes,  on  a 
granite  hill  of  the  Matopos,  as  you  ponder  the  colossal 
dreams  of  the  empire  builder.  Zimbabwe— supposed 
source  of  Solomon's  gold— will  recall  the  fascinating 
tales  of  Rider  Haggard.  And  you  may  span  the  centuries 
with  curious  speculation  on  Africa's  early  cave  dwellers 
as  you  examine  the  rock  paint- 
ings of  ancient  Bushmen. 

)  13,000  miles  of  modern  railroads 
with  de  luxe  express  trains, 
splendid  motor  highways,  and 
excellent  hotels,  minister  to 
your  every  comfort  and 
convenience. 


ricksha   boy 


Full  information  and  booklet  SO-7  will  be 
gladly  supplied  by  the  Director,  Travel  Bureau 
of  South  Africa,  1 1  Broadivay,  Neiv  York  City. 
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Important  Announcement 


The  Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries 
Announce  the  Acquisition  of  a 

LARGE      PR  I VAT  E 
COLLECTION      OF 

Chinese  Porcelains 

Noted  for  its  many  rare 
and  magnificent  examples 


NOW     ON     EXHIBITION 

TWO  HUNDRED  superb  pieces  gath- 
ered during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
Since  the  dispersal  of  the  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  Collection,  no  comparable  as- 
semblage of  such  rare  porcelains,  with  so 
wide  a  range  of  wares  and  periods,  has 
come  on  the  market.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  duplicate  this  collection  for  many  of 
these  porcelains  are  paralleled  only  by  the 
cherished  few  in  the  great  collections  of 
the  world.  We  especially  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  connoisseurs  and  collectors  to  this 
very  unusual  opportunity  to  acquire  rare 
porcelains  which  will  add  immeasurably 
to  the  importance  of  their  collections,  and 
suggest  early  reservations.  The  collection 
contains  in  great  variety, 


Monochromes 

Peachbloom 
Apple-green 
Cor;il-red 
Sang-de-boeuf 
Imperial  yellow 
Blanc  de  chine 
Ami    other    noted    single 
colors. 


Polychromes 

Famille  Noire 

Yellow-Ground 

Fainille  Verte 

Three  and  Five-Color 
Biscuit 

Powder-blue  in  combina- 
tion with  famille  verte 

Fainille  Rose 

Blue  and  White. 


Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries 

600  Madison    Ave,   New   York 
i  \i  57th  Street  i 


SPECIALIST  IN  MARLY  CHINMSM  ART 


Louis  Fifteenth  Chairs  and  Sofas 

( Continued  from  page  51) 


knowledge  of  what  should  constitute 
beauty  within  a  home. 

Like  all  French  rooms  of  impor- 
tance, it  was  fairly  long  and  the  width 
was  narrow  in  comparison  to  the 
length,  the  ceiling  being  somewhat 
higher  than  is  found  in  the  average 
modern  home.  At  one  end  there  was 
a  marble  mantel-piece  with  simple 
moldings  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cyma  curve  and  carved  scroll  work 
at  the  joint  where  the  curves  met  as 
a  depressed  arch  while  above  the 
mantel  there  was  a  tall  mirror  in  a 
plain  walnut  frame.  The  fact  that  we 
can  remember  that  the  mantel-shelf 
held  three  ornaments — a  gilt  ormulo 
clock  about  twelve  inches  tall  and  a' 
bleu  de  roi  Sevres  vase  at  each  end — ■ 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  we 
were  impressed  by  that  old-world 
drawing-room. 

A  Louis  XV  sofa  or,  to  use  the 
usual  name  settee,  with  a  high  back 
in  place  of  the  longer  piece  of  furni- 
ture for  reclining,  was  against  the 
wall  on  either  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece;  and  as  one  was  covered  in 
petit-point  and  the  other  in  Aubusson 
tapestry,  the  color  value  combined 
with  that  of  the  wall  tapestries  was 
one  of  remarkable  beauty.  Here  was 
a  setting  for  which  the  background 
was  paneled  woodwork,  varied  by  the 
centering  fireplace  and  tall  mirror, 
with  the  warm  shades  of  the  furni- 
ture blending  with,  yet  exhibiting  a 
pleasant  difference  to,  the  rich  tones 
of  the  fabrics. 

Most  of  the  chairs,  of  which  there 
were  possibly  ten  or  more,  in  the 
room  we  speak  of,  were  of  the  fau- 
teuil  or  open  arm  type  with  padded 
backs  covered  in  silk  needlework,  the 
back  of  each  showing  a  different 
panel  depicting  scenes  and  figures 
while  the  seats  were  also  in  needle- 
work but  the  subjects  restricted  to 
floral  patterns  in  keeping  with  the 
wide  borders  of  the  back  panels. 

Another  piece  of  furniture  with 
which  we  became  acquainted  at  that 
time  was  an  especially  comfortable 
chaise  longue  consisting  of  a  large 
and  a  small  bergere  and  a  wide  center 
stool  with  a  deep  cushioned  top.  Com- 
posite sofas  of  the  chaise  longue  style 
are  one  of  the  most  convenient  among 
the  many  which  date  from  the  days 
of  Louis  XV.  One  of  the  bergeres 
with  the  cushioned  stool  or  taboret, 
as  it  is  often  called,  serves  as  a  com- 
fortable lounging  chair  with  a  sup- 
port for  the  legs,  and  by  placing  the 
other  bergere  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stool,  a  perfect  sofa  for  reclining 
results;  in  fact  the  three  pieces 
together  are  equally  suitable  as  a 
single  bed.  Then  by  removing  the 
deep  cushion  from  the  top  of  the 
stool,  this  section  can  be  used  as 
a  low  table  for  a  tea  or  coffee  tray 
in  front  of  a  fire,  hence  the  name 
taboret. 

Any  interior  treated  as  the  one  de- 
scribed might  convey  the  impression 
that  Louis  XV  sofas  and  chairs  are 
adaptable  only  for  larger  rooms  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  possible  to 
successfully  use  this  style  of  furni- 
ture even  in  the  by  no  means  always 
commodious  city  apartments,  and 
with  considerable  advantage,  because 
no  room  calls  more  insistently  for 
color  with  woodwork  than  many  of 
those  self-same  apartments  from 
which  the  sunshine  is  cut  off  by  the 
towering  structures  nearby. 

Many  a  dainty  apartment  interior 
has    been    evolved    around    a    chaise 


longue  or  a  smaller  sofa  and  perhaps 
two  jauteuils  each  of  which  is  cov- 
ered in  a  rich  silk  brocade,  a  pictorial 
tapestry,  petit-point  or  one  of  the 
several  other  appropriate  fabrics.  The 
three  sections  of  the  chaise  longue  \ 
can  be  assembled  to  form  a  sofa  or 
placed  separately  in  different  parts  of 
the  room  where  they  are  seemingly 
unassociated.  The  bergeres  have  a 
further  value  in  that  the  outside  of 
the  back  is  also  covered  with  mate- 
rial, consequently  the  decorative 
qualities  are  the  same  in  whatever 
position  they  happen  to  be. 

One  style  of  Louis  XV  chair,  dis- 
tinct from  any  so  far  referred  to,  has 
a  cane  back  and  seat  with  a  loose 
cushion.  These  are  intended  for  use 
with  a  writing  desk  or  with  a  dressing 
table,  and  at  the  present  time  one  is 
often  found  in  a  smaller  room  with 
one  of  the  lighter  types  of  walnut 
desks,  the  chair  cushion  being  cov- 
ered in  red  leather  or  other  bright 
color. 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  shades 
used  by  the  French  weavers  as  ground 
colors  for  the  decorative  designs  of 
the  tapestries,  Louis  XV  chairs  and 
sofas  are  obtainable  covered  in  tones 
appropriate  to  almost  any  scheme  of 
decoration  Figure  subjects  and  the 
interesting  fable  panels  are  frequent- 
ly on  a  deep  rich  red;  other  patterns 
such  as  the  floral  bouquets  in  natural 
colors  will  be  on  grey;  landscapes 
with  arabesques  are  more  often  on  a 
cream,  the  landscapes  occasionally 
being  replaced  by  flowers  in  vases  as 
the  center  panel. 

Like  variation  appears  with  the 
ground  colors  of  the  petit-point,  the 
more  ambitious  panels  of  which  show 
landscapes,  buildings,  figures  and 
flowers  in  varicolored  silk  combined 
with  gold  and  silver  threads.  Where 
a  set  of  chairs  are  covered  in  petit- 
point,  there  will  be  an  association  of 
tones,  but  the  actual  pattern  of  the 
needlework  will  be  varied  with  each 
chair. 

Most  of  the  frames  of  the  sofas 
and  chairs  are  carved  to  some  extent, 
but  this  is  generally  restricted  to  fo- 
liated scroll  work  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  back  and  on  the  knees  of  the 
cabriole  legs.  Other  restrained  carv- 
ing takes  the  form  of  an  ornament  at 
the  crest  of  the  back  and  in  the  cen- 
ter front  of  the  seat  frame,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  craftsman  relied  and  re- 
lied successfully  upon  the  use  of  un- 
dulating curves  continuing  in  un- 
broken line  with  the  entire  wood- 
work. 

One  prevalent  feature  at  this  pe- 
riod was  the  scroll  or  "fiddle-head" 
terminal  foot  with  the  graceful  cab- 
riole leg;  many  of  the  chairs  are 
fitted  with  casters  to  allow  their 
being  more  easily  moved,  but  in  this 
day  and  age  the  tendency  is  to  re- 
move the  casters  because  most  of  us 
object  to  a  seat  that  is  inclined  to 
"perambulate,"  a  weakness  which  a 
chair  on  casters  is  apt  to  develop. 
One  point  of  interest  with  the  "fiddle- 
head"  shape  is  that  it  also  appears  at 
the  joint  of  the  padded  elbow-rests 
with  the  support;  the  support,  if 
shorter,  is  actually  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  cabriole  legs,  the  difference 
being  that  the  shape  is  inverted.  This 
ingenious  adaptation  of  the  same 
curve  above  and  below  the  seat  frame 
is  but  one  of  the  many  uses  it  was 
put  to  by  the  French  ebenistes  in 
fashioning  the  sofas  and  chairs  of  the 
Louis  XV  period. 
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FOR     YOU ! 


WE  .MAKE  beds,  chairs,  tables  and  a  host  of  other  authentic  repro- 
ductions, by  hand.  We  know,  as  do  you,  that  lovers  of  antiques 
know  the  value  of  a  real  copy  of  an  interesting  piece  of  furniture.  We 
use  the  same  woods,  finishes  and  hand  methods  of  the  Colonial  Crafts- 
men, therefore  each  piece  we  produce  is  true  to  its  original.  Healers  are 
rinding  that  these  pieces  have  a  wide  and  profitable  market  because 
they  are  different  and  better.  We  want  you  to  write  us  for  particulars 
so  that  we  can  open  the  door  to  profit  for  you — in  time  for  holiday 
business. 


VIRGINIA    CRAFTSMEN,    INC.,    Harrisonburg, 
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BY  simply  adjusting  the  slats  on  "KANE  QUALITY"  Venetian  Blinds,  you  can 

keep  out  tin-  glaring  sun  without  shutting  off  the  light  or  air,  and  make  the 

brightest  room-;  comfortable  and  well  ventilated. 

"K  AM   QUALITY"  Venetian  Blinds  can  be  had  in  any  color.  They  add  modern 

chic  to  the  decorative  treatment  o\  windows.  In  homes,  offices,  hospitals,  public 

buildings,  etc.,  they  are  the  economical)  smart  way  to  keep  out  the  sun  without 

interfering  with  ventilation. 
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QUALITY"   Venetian    Blinds,   or    Metal   or    Wood    Frame    Rustless    insect 
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Tours 

Over  250  All 
Expense  tours 
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Over  5000  satisfied  mem- 
bers in  1930.  Small  parties. 
First  class  hotels.  More  mo- 
tor travel.  250  tours,  26 
days  $235  to  80  days  $790. 
Seven-country  tour  $375. 
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Magazine  Illustrating.  For  catalog, 
address  E.  H.  Wuerpel,  Director, 
Room    10. 
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School    of    Fine    Arts 

Washington     University,    St.    Louis0_2 
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CHEVROLET 
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Now,  in  smart  personal  transportation 

—it's  Chevrolet 


In  choosing  the  most  personal  of  cars — an  inex- 
pensive automobile  which  you  will  drive  yourself 
— it's  rather  satisfying  to  know  that  you  needn't 
make  an  obvious  compromise  with  smartness. 
Certainly  not,  in  the  new  Chevrolet  Six.  Fisher 
Body  craftsmen  have  styled  this  new  car  in  their 
best  manner — and  they  have  fitted  and  appointed 
it  with  a  fine  regard  for  the  many  conveniences 
and  niceties  that  modern  women  instinctively 
appreciate.  Of  course,  Chevrolet  quality  goes 
beyond  smart  lines  and  attractive  interiors. 
Mechanical  improvements  have  been  made  in 
i  every  important  unit.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
new  freedom  in  performance,  a  new  ease  of  han- 
dling and  a  new  security  in  driving  that  are  rather 
remarkable  in  so  inexpensive  a  car.  Women  of  dis- 
cernment are  everywhere  showing  marked  pref- 
erence for  this  new  Six — that  is  why  we  say,  "Now, 
in  smart  personal  transportation,  it's  Chevrolet." 


Above  is  illustrated  the  Convertible  Cabriolet. 


Chevrolet  prices  range  from  $475  to  $650,  /.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan.  Special  equipment  extra 

CHEVROLET    MOTOR    COMPANY,    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN.     Division   of   Ceneral    Motors    Corporation 

NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

The  Great  American  Value 


"CLEAR  EVIDENCE 
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Everyone  knows  that  sunshine 
mellows  —  that's  why  TOASTING  includes  the  use  of  the 
Ultra  Violet  Ray.  LUCKY  STRIKE-  the  finest  cigarette  you 
ever  smoked,  made  of  the  finest  tobaccos  —  the  Cream 
of  the  Crop- THEN- "IT'S  TOASTED."  Everyone  knows 
that  heat  purifies  and  so  TOASTING  removes  harmful 
irritants  that  cause  throat  irritation  and  coughing.  No 
wonder  20,679  physicians  have  stated  LUCKIES  to  be 
less  irritating! 
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It's  toasted" 


Says 

L.  J.  HOROWITZ 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Thompson- Starrett  Co.,  Inc. 

Builders  of  the  new  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  the  Woolworth  Building,  the  Para- 
mount Building,  the  Equitable  Building, 
New  York-?  the  General  Motors  Building 
in  Detroit;  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago. 

"When  modern  enterprise  joins 
hands  with  surefooted  experi* 
encef  success  becomes  a  cer* 
tainty.  The  fusion  of  these  two 
important  factors  has  given 
Thompson'Starrettover  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  activity  in  thirty 
years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
application  of  this  same  prin* 
ciple  in  your  business.  Its  clear 
evidence  is  your  use  of  the  Ultra 
Violet  Ray  in  the  'Toasting'  of 
the  LUCKY  STRIKE  tobaccos." 


Your  Throat   Protection  —  against   irritation  —  against  cough 

Consistent  with  its  policy  of  laying  the  facts  before  the  public,  The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  invited  Mr.  L.  J.  Horowitz  to  review  the  reports 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  witnessed  LUCKY  STRIKE  S  famous  Toasting  Process.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Horowitz  appears  on  this  page. 

j^ __    _ __ ___^________ ©  1930,  The  American  Tobacco  Co..  Mfrs. 
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The  Cottage  Type  of  Country  Home 


From  a  Painting  by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


February,  1931 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 
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BR0ADL00M 

Carpet 

IN     27     COLORS 

is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  weai  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

within    this    range    of    27    col- 
ors  can   be   found   perfect   har- 
mony for  any  decorative  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,    Pa. 
Neiv  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9,  12,  15  &  18  foot  widths, 

by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOS.  M.  OCALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


ROSENFELD  COMPANY 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 

728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 


Don't  accept  substitutes 
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FOR  WOMEN  TO  TRAVEL  ALONE  ? 


Most  liners  that  leave  our  shores  carry 
more  women  than  men. 

They  are  travel-wise.  They  know  how  to 
turn  each  trip  abroad  into  a  luxury  tour  . .  . 
entirely  emancipated  from  the  out-of-date 
slavery  of  steamer  tickets,  visas,  motor 
hires,  hotel  shopping  and  the  like. 

The  travel-wise  woman  of  today  adroitly 
sidesteps  such  hurdles  by  calling  to  her  aid 
the  trained  travel  men  of  the  American  Ex- 
press. Their  business  is  to  take  these  hur- 
dles for  her. 

First  the  steamship  ticket — the  American 


Express  man  is  impartial — knows  all  lines 
and  gets  what  she  wants.  Then  the  pass- 
port and  visas  —  he  helps  her  get  them. 
Next  her  Travelers  Cheques — all  she  does 
is  to  sign  them  and  once  more  she  is  carry- 
ing "money"  which  she  alone  can  use.  Hotel 
rooms  abroad  —  these  are  reserved  for  her. 
She  may  fly  or  she  may  go  by  train  or  she 
may  motor.  Every- 
thing is  arranged 
for  her  before  she 
starts.  She  disem- 
barks at  a  foreign 


port— and  the  American  Express  uniformed 
interpreter  is  there  to  greet  her.  For  her 
mail  and  cables  she  uses  the  chain  of 
American  Express  offices.  At  frontier  points 
and  in  strange,  crowded  railroad  terminals 
an  American  Express  interpreter  in  uniform 
will  also  be  there  to  help  her. 

Thus  does  she  enjoy  the  luxury  of  travel 
service.  Is  it  safe  for  women  to  travel  alone? 
The  American  woman's  answer  to  that  query 
is  to  'phone,  write  or  call  at  the  nearest 
American  Express  office  or  American  Ex- 
press Company,  65  Broadway,  New  York. 


American  Express  Company 
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FOREIGN   TO   EUROPE 

So  foreign  is  the  originality  of  the  Cord  design,  that  it 
stands  out  with  sharp  contrast  against  the  background  of 
the  finest  motor  equipage  that  Europe  has  to  offer.  As  a 
result,  in  competition  in  the  important  Continental  Rallyes, 
the  Cord  has  emerged  victorious  in  thirty-nine  events.*  No 
other  American  automobile  has  ever  gained  such  overseas 
renown.  In  Europe,  as  elsewhere,  the  influence  of  the 
Cord  is  felt  as  the  model  for  others  to  pattern  after.  Cord) 
dealers  are  now  showing  models  of  the  winning  Cord  cars 
chosen  by  various  members  of  Royalty  for  their  personal  usej. 

"Included  are  siiclmutstanding  awards  as:   Grand  Prix,  plus  Cup  of  Honor,  at  Monte  Carlo;  Grand  Concours 

d'Elegance  Prize  at  Jaun  Lea  Pins;    First  Grand  Prize,  Concours  d'EIegance,  Cannes,    France;  First  Prize. 

Conrours  d'Elegance,  Berlin,  Germany;    Gold  Band,  Concours  d'Elegance,  Prague 


Sedan 


Brougham     •     Cabriolet     •     Phaeton  Sedan     •     Auhurn  Automobile  Company,  Auburn,  Indiana 


CORD 

FRONT     DRIVE 


ARTS  4   DECORATION 
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Please  know  that 
you  are  always 
welcome  at  our 
Madison  Avenue 
salons.  The  card 
of  your  decorator 
or  dealer  will  in- 
troduce you. 


AN    INVESTMENT 'IN    CHARM    AND    LIVABILITY  .  .  . 


i 


xN     a    certain    sense    one    never    buys    a    Jacques    Jjociart    piece;    one     invests    in 


its 


lasting    charm    an 


d    livabihty    lor    one  s    home.      Xveproduong    in    its    .Paris    sliops    the 


inspired    works     of    great    craftsmen,    Jacques    Jjodart    is     thus    the    guardian    of    past 


Its    f, 


emus,    its    lurniture    can    no 


more    become    outmoded    than    can    a    painting    from    the 


brush   of  Fragonard.   Whether  you  own   a  single 


acques    Jjodart    piece 


or 


an    entire    collection, 


Uacgued  UdocUirbjno. 

1^    I  I  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN.  Prcs. 


V_y    r>A 


tliis   remains    your   assurance   of  enduring   worth. 


-Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New   York:  58a    Alaclison    Avenue 
Los  Angeles:  5514  WiUkire  Blvd.  In  Par!.*:   11,  r.u-  Payenne 
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Jn  our  showrooms 


//, 


am/  JFietjerJ  6<r 


m 

or' 


SQO^owcrGourt 
Giucaacy 

Allen  McGlhee — Vice  President 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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MPORTED 

U photstery  and  Decorative  Fabrics 


H-STABLISHJED  more  than  a  century  ago, Johnson  &  Faulkner 
for  generations  have  been  importing  Old  World  fabrics  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  decorative  trade. 
Decorators  and  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
new  Johnson  &  Faulkner  Building,  and  to  inspect,  under  ideal 
conditions,  a  comprehensive  display  of  every  type  of  high 
class  fabric  required  in  the  decoration  of  the  modern  home. 


This  example  oj  velvet  comes  jrom 
Northern  Italy  and,  while  modern, 
has  all  the  characteristics  oj  the  an- 
cient in  design,  color,  and  weave.  The 
subject  was  derived  jrom  a  Roman 
J/osatc  oj  the  lime  oj  Benvenulo 
Cellini  and  therejore  the  jabric  will 
In-  called  "Cellini   Velvet". 


JOHNSON   &   FAULKNER 


Established  1823 

BOSTON 
420  Boylston  Street 


43-49  EAST  53RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 

15  28  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 
1512  Heyworth  Building 


PARIS 
50  Faubourg  Poissonnicre 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
442  Post  Street 


Incorporated  lyij 

LOS  ANGELES 

Sl6  South  Figueroa  Street 
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Period  Tnmttxxre 


The  new 

Cassard  Romano 

Building 

Nearing  completion 


cassard  romano 

companyinc 

232-236 Cast  59th  Street,  Mew  yorkCtty 


CHICAGO 

155  E.  Superior  St. 


Telephone:   Wicker  sham  2-7110 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

442  Post  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216  Beverley  Blvd. 
PARIS  CASSARD  et  CIE    61  Av.   Philippe  Auguste 
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An  Invitation  to  Lounge  and  Relax 


/TALIAN  in  influence,  yes  ....  but  modified  and  adapted  to  modern  home  requirements 
.  .  .  this  carved  antique  solid  Walnut  chair  and  pedestal  tahle  exemplify  the  skillful  manner 
in  which  Kittinger  craftsmen-)  blend  the  beauty  of  the  Renaissances  with  the  practical  and 
comfortable. 

Almost^  every  period  in  the  history  of  fine  furniture-making  is  represented  in  the  700 
Kittinger  pieces  that  are  carved  and  fashioned  from  solid  woods  exclusively  ....  Walnut, 
Mahogany,  Oak  and  Maples. 

Kittinger  production  methods  bring  many  of  these  distinctive^  pieces  within  the  reach 
even  of  modest  incomes. 

A  copy  of  an  interesting  and  helpful  book  on  furniture  arrangement-)  and  decoration-^ 
will  be  mailed  to  you  for  the  asking  ....  Address  Kittinger  Company,  1891  Elmwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ...  or  may  be  secured  by  calling  at  any  of  our  showrooms. 

Kittinger  Distinctive  Furnitures  is  sold  by  leading  dealers  and  decorators  everywhere.;. 


You  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome-? 
at  any  of  our  showrooms. 


•Buffalo 

At  Factory 

1891   N.  Elmwood  Ave 

SVew  Tork  Git,/ 
205  East  42nd  Street 

Gli  icago 
453  East  Erie  Street 

£.os  ^Angeles 

At  Factory 
1300  S.  Goodrich  Blvd. 


^Bhe  Reception  tfloom  in  our  factory  SI 
£.os  ^Angeles,  California 


KITTINGER 

^^  Distinctive  Furniture     ^^ 


©  1931,  Kittinger  Company 


KIT  TINGES  DISriNl'.TIM: 


INCTIVE  FURNITURE   .    .    .    KITTINGER  DI  ST  1  N  CTI  V  1  FURNITUR 
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"Irwin  Interpretations"  is  the 
title  of  a  smart  new  bro- 
chure that  briefly,  accurately 
and  interestingly  covers  the 
world's  principal  furniture 
eras,  profusely  illustrated 
with  examples  of  fine  furni- 
ture as  interpreted  by  Irwin 
craftsmen.  H  copy  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Irwin  productions  are  offered 
for  tale  by  the  beat  furniture 
dealers  and  are  available  for 
public  inspection  at  all  Irwin 
showrooms. 

Orand  Rapids 
Ht  the  factory 

Cb>'' 
608  6.  Michigan  HI. 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Bldg. 

M>'wa> 
2124  IS.  prospect  Hw. 


Productions  of  the  Robert  UX.  Irwin  Company  satisfy 
every  demand  for  beautiful  furniture.  Accurately  wrought 
reproductions  of  authentic  antiques  and  fine  adaptations 
of  the  best  period  styles  combine  with  smart  groups  of  more 
moderate  price  to  comprise  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
line  of  fine  furniture  in  Hmerica — furniture  for  persons  of 
good  taste  and  discrimination,  furniture  for  the  nation's  most 
distinguished  homes. 

You  will  greatly  enjoy  seeing  Irwin  furniture;  you  will  never 
tire  living  with  it. 

RoSetf  W.  Itftoitt  Co 

Designers  and  Makers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Yt&rs 

25  Summer  Hvenue       6rand  Rapids,  Michigan 


• 
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Among  prominent  persons  and  institutions 

served  by  Davey  '1  ree  Surgeons  are  the 

following. 

CITY  OF  AUBURN,  NEW  YOHK 
MISS  IDA  M   TARBELL 
BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
HONORABLE  GEORGE  WHITE 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 

OF  AMERICA 
HOTEL  ROYAL  PALMS 
ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  PARK 
U.  S.  VETERANS  HOSPITAL, 

CHELSEA,  N.  Y. 
FRANK  B.  NOYES 
J.  J.  BERNET 
WM.  Z1EGLER,  JR. 


20%  more  people  bought  Davey  Tree  Surgery  Service  in  1930 

than  in  the  previous  year 


JOHN  DAVEY 

1846-1923 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


In  1029  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  served  22,368  clients, 
and  in  19:30  they  served  26,848— in  the  far-flung 
territory  from  Boston  to  beyond  Kansas  City,  be- 
tween Montreal,  Toronto  and  the  Gulf. 

In  view  of  the  general  business  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  past  year,  is  it  not  highly  significant 
that  so  many  more  people  bought  Davey  service 
than  in  the  unusually  prosperous  year  preceding? 

It  is  the  business  of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  to 
save  trees  when  they  can  be  saved.  They  are  a 
unique  group  of  men— more  than  1000  of  them  — 
carefully  selected  for  fitness,  all  Davey -trained 
and  supervised  and  disciplined,  educated  scien- 
tifically in  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery, 
the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Davey  standard  of  professional  service  re- 
quires that  no  client's  money  shall  be  wasted  on 
trees  too  far  gone  to  save. 

There  are  many  border-line  cases  where  there  is 
a  reasonable  question  about  the  chances  of  saving- 
certain  trees.  Davey  standards  require  that  only 
first-aid  treatment  be  given  in  an  effort  to  build  up 
THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO., 


the  vitality  in  such  cases,  before  a  larger  invest- 
ment is  made. 

There  are  many  starving  trees  encountered,  and 
Davey  standards  require  that  such  trees  be  prop- 
erly fed  and  their  vigor  re-established  before  in- 
vesting more  of  the  client's  money. 

You  can  trust  Davey  Tree  Surgeons.  They  fol- 
low definite  rules  of  professional  procedure  and  are 
held  to  it  by  regular  supervision  and  strict  organ- 
ization discipline. 

Branch  offices  maintained  in  the  larger  cities  and 
permanent  representatives  in  many  other  places. 
Write  or  wire  Main  Office  at  Kent,  Ohio,  or  the 
nearest  branch  office,  for  a  free  examination  of  your 
priceless  trees  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


Tune  in  Dairy  Tree  Surgery  Hour 

Every  Sunday  afternoon.  5  to  C  Eastern  time;  4  to  5 
Central  time;  over  the  Red  Network  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company.  Featuring  the  old-time  songs  that  every- 
one knows  and  loves.  Listen  to  Chandler  Goldthwaite  on 
the  Skinner  Residence  Organ. 


Inc.,  543  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 


ningham,  Montgomery,  New  Orleans,  Tulsa,  Dallas. 

There  are   no  Davey  Tree   Surgeons    except    those    in    the    employ    of    The   Parry    Tree    Expert    Company 


DAVEY    TREE     SURGEONS 

■* *         ■"■     -m"  •" ■"  M.»ti»1.    \1*\  v\.Vresiilent  ami  General  Stunaarr 


M  irti  \  I..  1>a'  kt.  I'resittrnl  ami  General  Manager 


anitab  Lb  the  cloth  urall  cover*. 


cent  be  cLecmeci  with  Mmp  and  wzrta 


THE  vogue  for  cleanable  wall  cover- 
ings was  created  by  Sanitas  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

But  Sanitas  offers  you  more  than  a 
waterproof  surface  finished  in  oil  colors 
— it  is  made  of  cloth  which  does  not 
tear  or  crack  on  the  walls. 

Because  of  this  fabric  strength,  Sanitas 
is  the  preferred  wall  covering  where  per- 
manence as  well  as  beauty  is  desired. 

The  surface  of  Sanitas  is  non-absorbent, 
neither  water,  grease  nor  ink  stains  can 
penetrate  the  outer  coating,  hence 
stains  and  finger  marks  are  easily  wiped 
off  with  a  damp  cloth,  or  with  soap 
and  water  if  necessary. 

See  the  Sanitas  Sample  Book  contain- 
ing styles  for  every  room.  Your  decorator 
will  gladly  show  it  to  you. 

Look  for  the  Sanitas  trademark  on  the 
back  of  each  roll.  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  securing  genuine  Sanitas, 
write  us. 

the  Standard  textile  products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 


%\ 


ANITAC 

R    N       ) 


MODE 

WALL    COVE 
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For  the  Home 

of  Today 


In  an  interesting  article  on  French 
XVIIIth  Century  Furniture  in  the 
Times  Magazine,  Walter  Rendell 
Storey  says,  "Today  such  furniture  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  modern 
apartment  with  its  space  limitations, 
and  even  in  the  home  of  ample  area,  its 
intimate  quality  is  an  asset." 

383  MADISON  AVE, 
NEW  YORK 


BRUNOVAN-INC 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO,  President 


Yet  while  smallness  of  scale  is  a  de- 
sirable quality,  the  beauty  and  sophis- 
tication which  characterize  French 
XVIIIth  Century  furniture  are  even 
more  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
appropriate  decoration.  Today  our 
homes  are  livable;  our  rooms  are  rea- 
sonably sized;  we  desire  comfort.  From 
XVIIIth  Century  France  we  have  in- 
herited a  style  of  furniture  design 
which  meets  perfectly  the  present  day 
needs  of  good  taste  and  comfort.  In 
Brunovan's  salons  may  be  seen  the  fin- 
est collection  of  authenticated  XVIIIth 
Century  French  reproductions — repro- 
ductions created  by  French  craftsmen 
who  still  labor  in  the  old  guild  spirit. 
Perfectly  appointed  interiors  have  been 
created  to  enable  one  to  visualize  these 
fine  French  reproductions  in  terms  of 
one's  own  home.  Thru  your  decorator, 
dealer  or  architect  you  are  invited  to 
inspect  these  lovely  French  XVIIIth 
Century  settings. 

PARIS 
LOS     ANGELES 


*S?ntig  ues    and    ^Reproductions     of    Jrencfi     XVIIIth     (5enturty     furniture 
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LoizeAux  Studios  ^ 


305  €AST47'h  STRCCTMICUJ  YORK 


DRAPCRI€S 

m.T€RIOR  FURniSHinGS 

UPHOLSTCRY 


RALm  B6ACH    STUDIO 
14  VIA  PARI  01 


mount  Kisco.nv 


EST.     I  9  O  9 


BROTHERS 


fpW&K 


II  OBJECTS  OF  ART 
II  DECORATION  S 

^  Sjpmmlilu  Jtenttipig  Step  *, 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  6btk.St   NEW  YORK 
*A4ent6er  of  sxntioue  and  Decorative  j4rts  Xeague 


CREATORS 
OF 

DISTINGUISHED 
INTERIORS 


15  East  48th  St.,  New  York 


Lloyd  L.  Lough  man 
inc. 


LAMPS-SHADES 


ACCESSORIES 


M  VDISON    \MM  E 
MAY  YORK 


From  the  Antique  Galleries  and 
Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


CTICK  reed,  bamboo  and  iron 
furniture  with  accessories  for 
the  garden,  pent  house  and  terrace 
are  featured  by  Potash-Marl,  Inc. 
in  their  galleries,  far  above  the 
roof  tops.  Here,  in  an  appropriate 
setting  on  an  outside  terrace  are 
to  be  seen  any  number  of  decora- 
tive things  for  life  out-of-doors. 
Among  them,  stone  pagodas  and 
Buddhas,  suitable  for  a  Japanese 
garden,  and  effective  groupings  of 
water  lilies  and  tulips,  in  lead. 
There  are  also  Italian  oil  jars,  and 
fountain  figures,  in  green  bronze. 
In  the  studio  are  distinctive  tile 
top  tables,  quite  different  from  the 
usual  types — two,  with  Persian 
plaque  tops  in  gold  leaf  patterns. 
Another  shows  a  large  square  tile 
top  in  Japanese  motifs,  of  French 
origin.  A  low  tea  table  with  a 
curved  top  is 
composed  of 
Rakka  tiles, 
most  intriguing, 
on  a  verde  green 
wrought  iron 
base.  The  build- 
ing and  equip- 
ping of  roof 
gardens  and 
city  back  yards 
represent  other 
facilities  of 
these  studios. 

QLD  English 
furniture 
and  silver  and 
crystal,  acquir- 
ed from  English 
manor  houses  to 
find  an  equally 
sympathetic 
setting  in  the 
American  home 
of  good  taste, 
represent  the 
stock  of  the  Old 
English  Galleries.  These  have  been 
collected  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  their  history  and  have  been 
arranged  in  the  Galleries  in  the 
delightful    manner    of    an    actual 


Sheraton  bow  front  sideboard  with 
Georgian  silver  urn,  coffee  pots,  gravy 
tureens  and  butter  shells.  Antique 
Irish  silver  bowl.  Courtesy  Old  English 
Galleries,    131    E.   57th   St.,   N.    Y.    C. 


II    1 

t 

jt  ^^ta 

Bronze  Scott;  book-ends,  height  8",  by 
Marguerite  Kinase.  Courtesy  Gorham 
Foundries,  576   Fifth   Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Spanish  pottery  bird  bath  and  lead 
fountain  ornaments.  Wrought  iron  plant 
stand  with  green  pottery  pots.  Courtesy 
Potash-Marl,  Inc.,  509  Mad.  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

home  setting,  still  expressing  their 
old  world  charm. 

Here,  one  may  find,  for  instance, 
a  remarkable  Heppelwhite  serpen- 
tine front  mahogany  sideboard,  in 
perfect  condition,  denoting  the 
loving  care  of  its  original  owner, 
with  a  pair  of 
Adam  knife  urns 
with  ram's  head 
carving.  A  re- 
markable Chip- 
pendale pedes- 
tal desk  contains 
six  covered  com- 
partments, in- 
laid with  letters 
of  the  alphabet 
upon  each  cover, 
as  a  key  to 
correspondence 
or  possible  rents 
collected  from 
tenants. 

Several  very 
beautiful  and 
original  Chip- 
pendale and 
Adam  mirrors 
are  also  shown 
and  an  unusual 
collection  of  old 
English  china 
and  Sheffield.  A 
William  and  Mary  lacquer  cabinet 
with  a  gilded  base  by  David  Marot 
is  also  of  outstanding  interest. 

QRNAMENTAL  bronzes  of  mu- 
seum distinction  and  of  sizes 
appropriate  for  the  house  and  gar- 
den are  featured  by  the  Gorham 
Foundries.  They  are  moderately 
priced  and  have  added  interest  in 
their  choice  of  finish,  such  as 
antique  blue,  green,  rust,  silver  or 
brown,  in  various  tones.  These 
have  met  with  popular  favor  in 
the  general  trend  for  color,  in  their 
adaptation  to  desk  appointments, 
paper  weights,  book  ends  and  flow- 
er holders. 

One    of    the    latest    renditions 
shows  a  table  decoration  consist- 
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Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Mahogany  Chippendale  hanging  hook 
shelves.  Oriental  Lowestoft  bowls. 
Courtesy  Lans,  554  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

ing  of  a  crystal  bowl  supported  by 
three  bronze  seals.  The  four  ac- 
companying candlesticks  represent 
athletic  female  figures  holding  the 
candle  sockets.  The  Scotty  book- 
ends,  by  [Marguerite  Kirmse,  show 
not  only  the  sculptor's  intimate 
knowledge  of 
her  subject 
but  the  possi- 
bilityofbronze 
as  a  medium. 
Among  the 
smaller  foun- 
tains are  those 
suitable  for  sky 
gardens,  pent- 
houses and 
conserva- 
tories, and  for 
the  actual  gar- 
den,  larger 
fountains  and 
sundials. 


ANTIQUE 

furniture 

and  reproduc- 
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Waterford  candlesticks  with  a 
three  sided  decorated  porcelain 
base,  mounted  in  gilt  bronze. 

MODERNISTIC  furniture  and 
mirrors  designed  by  Walter  J. 
Treitel  of  the  firm  of  Salmon- 
Treitel,  Inc.  offer  a  wide  selection 
to  the  decorators.  Combining  com- 
fort with  modern  construction  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  these  manu- 
facturers in  their  upholstered  fur- 
niture, such  as  in  the  armchair 
illustrated,  and  in  the  side  chairs 
with  polished  aluminum  frames. 

A  folding  "dinette"  and  black 
bakelite  top  bridge  table  with  a 
polished  nickel  base  is  another  ex- 
ample, offering  great  convenience, 
in  a  small  room.  Among  the  mir- 
rors are  included  various  types 
such  as  the  round  mirror,  illus- 
trated, half  bound  with  tubing. 
Others  show  distinctive  bevels — 
some  with  rounded  edges  and  with 
copper  and  brass  applied  decora- 
tive   conventional    flower    motifs. 

RADIATOR 

cabinets 
which  contri- 
bute greatly 
to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  room 
are  manufac- 
tured by  Tut- 
tle  &  Bailey  to 
correspond 
with  any  type 
of  decoration 
or  to  match 
the  woodwork 
or  painted 
trim. 

While  these 
cabinets    may 
be   considered 
as    decorative 
furniture  they 
also     have 
many  practical  benefits.  By  their 
means,  for  instance,  heat  is  dis- 
tributed    equally     throughout     a 
room  and  the  temperature  regu- 


Polisheil  nickel  armchair  covered  in  henna 
linen  and  silk  fabric  Removable  glass  tray- 
top  table,  and  mirror  bound  in  brush  chrom 
tubing— very  modern.  Courtesy  Salmon- 
tions  With  an  Treitel,  Inc.,  166  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  "i.  C. 
exceptional 

collection  of  English  glass  repre- 
sent an  interesting  stock  at  Lans' 
Madison  Avenue  shop. 

Deep  colorings,  such  as  hunter's 
green,  characterize  many  of  the 
complete  dinner  services  as  in  that 
of  four  dozen  pieces,  including 
fingerbowls,  with  feather  and  grape 
etching.  Another  set  is  in  deep, 
glowing  Bristol  blue.  A  silver  re- 
sist lustre  pitcher,  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  size;  Oriental  Lowe- 
stoft bowls  and  old  crystal  decanters 
are  other  representative  pieces. 

In  the  furniture  of  outstanding 
interest  is  a  Chippendale  secretary 
with  mirror  doors  framed  in  gesso 
gilt,  and  another,  Queen  Anne  sec- 
retary of  yew  wood.  A  pair  of 
mahogany  Chippendale  lamp 
tables,  recently  acquired,  are  also 
much  to  be  admired  for  their  deli 
cacy  of  outline,  likewise  a  pair  of 
Heppelwhite  armchairs,  done  in 
red  damask.  Among  the  orna- 
mental accessories  is  a  fine  pair  of 


Radiator  cabinet  available  in  any  fin- 
ish or  size  with  hun  i  lifying  pan- 
New  "Wiscane"  grille.  Courtesy  Tut- 
tie  &  Bailey,  441  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  \.  C. 


Entrance  to  Mr.    Adolph  Lezvisohn's  Private   Gallery. 


VILHELM  KIORBOE 


ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNING 

EXTERIOR   8c  INTERIOR  DECORATING 

EXPERT     IN     INDIRECT     LIGHTING 

248  East  57th  Street 

WIckersham   2-6243 


Js(ew  Expressions 
of  Qood  Taste 

Such  geniuses  as  Sheraton  and  Chippendale 
used  the  eternal  principles  of  good  design. 
Today's  masters  of  design  and  decoration 
adapt  the  same  principles  to  contemporary 
life.  As  architects  we  will  be  glad  to 
study  a  room  for  you  and  show  you  what 
can  be  done  to  impart  to  it  a  modern 
expression.  Perhaps  a  few  simple  changes 
will    create    a    new    and    beautiful   effect. 

S.  P.  R.  GALLERIES 

OF  DESIGN  and  DECORATION 

40  East  49th  Street     »     »     New  York  City 
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JAMES    M.    F.    LIGHTBODY 


DECORATING 


INTERIORS 


ONE     HUNDRED     ONE     PARK     AVENUE        •        NEW     YORK 


I  low  distinguish- 
ed a  decorative 
detail  can  be,  is 
proved  by  this 
well  proportion- 
ed Waste  Paper 
Basket  made  in 
F lorentine 
Leather  with  a 
two-tone  effect — 

or  in   Morocco  or 

crushed      Calf. 


12"  high,  9M" 
by  9  'V\ "  wide, 
with  an  effect  of 
flattened  edges. 
Beautiful  ac- 
cessories in  fine, 
hand-tooled 
Leathers  —  indi- 
vidually design- 
ed. For  further 
information, 
pleas*-   write. 


54   West    21st   Street 


FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 


N. 


York   City,   N.   Y. 


WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE    SHOP 


THE    PORTABLE    OASIS 
suitable       for       pi  nl 
beach,  terrace  or  the  small 
room.   Price   fl9  i.00   Includ 

which    ;i 
when  closed.  Natural  v 
nted      in      contr 

colored    to    suit 

Now    located      ll 

5  EAST  54th  STREET 
\KW   YORK  CITY 


Italian  Renaissance  mantel  finished  to 
correspond  with  woodwork.  Wrought 
iron  andirons.  Courtesy  Henry  Miles 
&  Sons,  2073  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ated  by  an  adjustable  hinged  top. 
Cleanliness  is  likewise  promoted 
and  health  conserved  by  the  mois- 
ture supplied  from  a  humidifying 
pan  within  the  cabinet.  By  this 
same  provision,  furniture,  books 
and  woodwork  are  prevented  from 
cracking  and  drying  out.  These 
cabinets  further  offer  usable  space 
such  as  a  window  seat  or  a  con- 
venient console  shelf. 

AXTELS  and  everything  for 
the  fireplace  are  provided  by 
Henry  Miles  &  Sons,  as  well  as 
tiling  for  household  use. 

As  a  special  feature  of  this  stock 
the  portable  mantels  show  excep- 
tional variety,  at  moderate  prices. 
These  are  made  to  simulate  mar- 
ble, stained  to  resemble  grained 
wood  or  painted,  as  in  the  Colonial 
types.  Equipped  with  electric 
grates  or  log  fires  they  are  both 
practical  and  decorative  for  the 
room  without  a  chimney,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  the  newer  apart- 
ments. 

The  building  of  fire  places  and 
the  proper  construction  of  chim- 
neys is  also  undertaken  by  this 
firm.  In  their  tiling  work,  tiles  in 
any  desired  coloring  are  supplied 
for  bathroom  or  kitchen  walls  and 
for  the  sun  room  or  general  use, 
unique  in  texture  and  of  unusual 
wearing  qualities. 


Old  English  mahogany  chess  and  back- 
gammon table  and  original  lirass  fold- 
ing candle  holders.  Courtesy  Thonel 
Bros..    Inc.   33   E.  47th   St.,  N.   Y.   C. 


f^LOSETS  for  the  modern  house, 
"*  expressing  the  final  word  in 
beauty  and  comfort  are  installed 
by  Aguilar  Tailored  Closets.  Each 
tailored,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  no  two  alike,  are  the 
closets  for  a  woman's  wardrobe 
providing  compartments  for  shoes, 
hats  and  lingerie  and  hanging 
space  for  clothing. 
•  For  the  man  of  the  house  there 
is  another  type  with  its  built-in 
"chifforobe"  with  a  panel  mirror 
above  and  electric  lights  at  either 
ride,  that  becomes  a  convenient 
dressing  room.  The  coat  or  foyer 
closet  also  is  conveniently  planned 
and,  to  economize  space  in  a  small 
room,  closets  built  in  behind  pan- 
eled walls,  which  also  are  made  to 
conceal  the  radio  and  a  desk.  The 
serving  bar,  so  adept  at  fitting  into 
even  the  smallest  closet,  is  also 
cleverly  made  to  fit  into  small  space. 


Woman's  closet  equipped  with  all 
conveniences  and  dust  proof 
doors.  Courtesv  Aguilar  Tailored 
Closets,  572  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

J=XGUSH  furniture  of  the  18th 
Century  forms  a  notable  group 
at  Thonet  Bros.,  Inc.  This  has 
been  selected  and  bought  without 
refinishing  or  reconstruction  and  is 
to  be  found  with  its  original  patina, 
as  beautiful  as  ever. 

Mahogany  pedestal  dining  tables 
are  shown  in  several  types — one 
being  of  unusual  size  and  having  a 
center  section  with  folding  leaves 
to  which  rounded  consoles  are  at- 
tached at  each  end.  Another, 
equally  impressive,  is  a  Charles  II 
gate-leg  of  quartered  white  oak,  of 
similarly  generous  proportions. 

Small  and  ever  useful  tables  are 
likewise  to  be  had  in  number,  as 
well  as  gaming  tables,  now  in  pop- 
ular demand,  such  as  that  illus- 
trated. In  Italian  furniture,  desir- 
able pieces  for  the  dining  room  are 
included  and  chairs  for  occasional 
use.  The  over-stuffed  furniture  is 
also  to  be  recommended,  here,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  workmanship 
and  adherence  to  period  outlines. 
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SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACl  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


'*3  LOCKING  CH^s€> 


Some   of   our 
installations: 

Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and  most 
prominent  homes  and  clubs 
in  America. 


FREE     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOG 


FREIGHT  PREPAID    rO  FLORIDA 

GrandCentralWicker Shop  Inc. 

217  E*$T425TNE>vroRk 


£  LOCKS  for  all  uses,  in  which 
the  new  electric  timekeepers 
approach  as  accurate  timing  as 
closely  as  is  scientifically  possible, 
are  manufactured  by  the  New 
Haven  Clock  Company — Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  in  a  variety  of  types. 

Popular  in  its  demand  is  first  to 
be  mentioned  the  electric  "Art- 
alarm"  that  differs  from  the  old- 
style  alarm  clock,  noticeably.  This 
never  has  to  be  wound  as  a  small 
motor  within  the  clock  insures  long 
years  of  faithful  timetelling. 

Mahogany  mantel  clocks  and 
banjo  clocks  with  decorated  panels 
are  also  available,  equipped  with 
the  automatic  control.  Wall  clocks 
with  numerals  easy  to  read  at  a 
distance  are  also  to  be  had.  Among 
these  is  the  electric  kitchen  clock  in 
a  choice  of  five  pastel  shades  to  har- 
monize with  a  definite  color  scheme. 

RATTAN    and    the    stick    reed 
furniture  manufactured  by  the 


One  oi  the  24 

individually  designed  Artcraft  period  en- 
closures. Each  is  custom-built  of  wood,  like 
fine  furniture — to  fit  the  radiator  and  the 
wall  around  it.  Yet,  these  Artcraft  en- 
closures cost  no  more  than  stock  models. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog— free  upon 
request. 

Artcraft 

Radiator    Enclosures 

274  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

Telephone — I.Exington    2-U70 


Painted  tubing  armchair  with  woven  French 
cane  seat  and  back.  Rattan  tabourette 
with  handles.  Courtesy  Grand  Central  Wick- 
er  Shop,  Inc.,  217   E.  42nd   St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Electric  mahogany  mantel  clock, height 
14".  Colonial  type.  Courtesy  New 
Haven  Clock  Co.,  and  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


American  houses  and  abroad,  have 
been  assembled  at  Ye  Olde  Mantel 
Shoppe  of  the  C.  H.  Southard 
Company.  These  include  graceful 
examples  of  the  Louis  XVth  and 
XVIth  periods,  in  the  soft  toned 
marbles  so  characteristically 
French.  Early  American  black 
and  gold  marble  mantels,  as 
well,  are  here,  some  with  col- 
lumns,  so  much  sought,  today. 
There  are  also  many  fine 
types  of  Victorian  marble 
mantels  with  figures,  flower 
and  fruit  motifs,  for  those  who 
prefer  the  elaborate  carvings 
of  these  times.  The  hand- 
carved  wooden  French  man- 
tels, with  their  graceful  flower 
swags,  suggestive  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  influence,  offer 
another  choice  as  do  the  old 
time  mantels  so  desirable  for 
an  early  American  room.  Orig- 
inal old  doorways,  complete 
with  their  sidelights  and  tran- 
soms are  also  available. 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  is 
shown  in  an  extensive  line  of  new 
designs,  applicable  for  all  uses. 
Among  these  the  steel  tubing  chair 
with  a  brilliantly  colored  woven 
French  cane  back  and  seat  strikes 
a  new  note  and  that  with  a  colored 
tubing  frame  and  plain  woven 
cane  seat  and  back. 

Rattan  armchairs,  too,  that  re- 
semble a  low  swung  rocker,  but 
without  the  rockers,  offer  luxuri- 
ous comfort  with  their  cushions, 
sub-divided  in  sections.  These  are 
also  duplicated  in  the  wheel  chaise 
longue  and  the  rocking  chaise 
longue.  The  deep  seated  club  chairs 
in  rattan  wound  in  red,  with  black 
waterproof  seat  cushions  are  un- 
usually smart  as  are  those  done 
in  alluring  shades  of  waterproof 
suede. 


LIGHTING  fixtures  in  peri- 
od or  original  designs,  or 
made  to  special  order,  are  sup- 
plied by  Dale,  suitable  for  any 
residential  use.  In  their  side  brack- 
ets, those  illustrated,  among  the 
latest  designs,  supplement  over- 
headlights,  carrying  out  the  same 


M 


ANTELS  in  stone,  marble  and 
also  wood,  obtained  from  old 


Adam  marble  mantel  with  hob  grate. 
Courtesj  "t  e  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe  C.H. 
Southard  &  Co.,  251  E.  33rd  St..  V  ^  .  C. 


Founded    in 
1779 


By 
Queen  Juliane  Marie 


Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 

[NCOUPOBATED 

155  West  57th  Street 

New     York     City 

London — Copenhagen — Paris— Bbblis 

The  ultimate  in  home  beauty  for  1931 
will  be  found  In  the  artistic  grace  of 
Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain.  The  latent 
figurines,  vases,  lamps,  dinnerware  and 
other  exquisite  pieces  are  now  on   display. 

Moderately    Priced 


Genuine  Royal 
Copenhagen 


Porcelain  bears 

this  imprint 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East   57th  Street,    ^fevt;  Vork. 
Workers  ii\  Metai 


HAND  WROUGHT 

LANTERNS 

Authentic     reproduc- 

tions  of  interesting 

old  originals  in 

iron  and  brass 

Illustrated  catalog  upon   request 
FIREPLACE       EQUIP- 
MENT,     DECORATIVE 
METALWORK,  RAILINGS 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 
Also  consulting  service  available  to 
owners,  architects  and  builders  in 
connection  with  the  designing  and 
erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chromium  metal  bells 
$5.00  each  including  postage 

RtM    ROSENTHAL 

520   MADISON   AVENUE,   N.    Y.   C. 


G.  E. 
WALTER 

INC. 

425 

E.  53rd  St. 

New   York 

N.   Y. 


ANTIl,     i:     AND      MODERN     JEWELRY 

ANTIQUI     i  NGLISH    CHINA 

AND    GLASS 

ORIENTAL 

GIFTS 


y« 


<V 


527    MADISON    AVE..    NEW    YORK 


Early  American  lamp  type  side  brackets  in 
pewter  finish  and  black  and  gold  center 
fixture.  Other  finishes.  Eagle  decoration. 
Courtesy  Dale,  103  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


motifs  and  there  is  a  large  stock  of 
English  lanterns,  as  well.  Crystal 
chandeliers  comprise  another  im- 
portation. 

For  the  bathroom,  chrom  ap- 
pears as  the  favorite  medium  be- 
cause of  its  rustless  surface.  In 
these  one  of  the  newer  fixtures  is 
equipped  with  a  tubular  bulb,  re- 
quiring a  long  chimney  that  gives 
it  unusual  distinction  as  a  bath- 
room light. 

DUSSIAN  antique  furniture  and 
decorative  accessories,  with  a 
remarkable  collection  of  gold  em- 
broideries, is  offered  by  the  Import 
Antique  Corp.  to  decorators  and 
dealers.  In  their  extensive  galleries 
Directoire  and  Empire  furniture 
vies  with  Italian  Renaissance 
pieces,  in  the  beauty  of  outline  and 
covering,  and  Russian  Aubusson 
hangings  with  English  needlepoint. 
In  an  interesting  collection  of 
Imperial  Russian  china  is  a  service 
made  for  Alexander  II  marked 
with  a  double  black  eagle  and 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  Rus- 
sian crystal  goblets  and  beakers 
marked  with  the  Imperial  arms 
and  crests.  Russian  silver  is  also 
shown  in  a  variety  of  table  pieces 
and  there  is  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  embroidered  Imperial 
horse  trappings,  unusually  rare. 

DECORATIVE    articles    in    the 
semi-precious    stone    carvings 


and  push  buttons  for  bells. 
Of  great  beauty,  also,  are 
the  old  English  tea  sets  with 
delicate  flower  decorations.  An 
irresistible  Coalbrook  service 
is  in  turquoise  blue  and  gold. 
Other  colorful  pieces  are  found 
in  a  set  of  red  Bristol  glass 
fruit  dishes  with  three  com- 
potes and  fifteen  plates,  and 
there  are  old  English  glass 
candlesticks  with  prisms,  in 
pairs.  The  antique  jewelry  in- 
cludes several  rare  pieces  set  with 
old  mine  diamonds. 

There  are  also  the  most  intrigu- 
ing gold  necklaces  with  that  lovely 
quality  that  old  gold  acquires. 
These  are  in  exquisite  designs,  all 


Carved    turquoise    matrix    and    jade   orna- 

ments.  Carnelian  cock  and  lien  and  paper 

cutter    wiili    carved    jade    motif.    Courtesy 

Gaza,  527   Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

and   rare   old    English   china   and 

glass  luri  at  Gaza's  in  a  be- 

wildi  ray.  Among  them  area 

ild  Chinese  snuff  bot- 

1     carnelian,  and  tur- 

>llll!i  ix,  reasonably  priced, 

11,1    ■'■  nnusing  animals, 

ea  enamel  boxes 


Russian  18th  century  candelabra  in 
amethyst  glass  and  crystal.  Marble  and 
gilt  bronze  base.  Courtesy  Import 
Antique  Corp.,  485  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


genuine  antiques,  yet  most  adapt- 
able to  the  present  mode. 

Other  alluring  pieces  are  set  with 
turquoise,  topaz  and  amethysts 
and  still  others  are  carved  from 
matrix,  in  intricate  motifs. 

Such  a  piece,  intended  as  a  cab- 
inet ornament,  is  the  turquoise 
carving,  illustrated,  mounted  on  a 
teakwood  base.  This  shows  the 
possibility  of  Chinese  craftsman- 
ship at  its  best  as  well  as  great 
beauty  of  color.  Animals  and 
birds  in  carnelian,  jade  and 
rose  quartz  are  other  examples 
that  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
cabinet  or  hanging  shelves, 
such  as  the  amusing  little  hen 
and  cock,  in  carnelian,  illus- 
trated. 

As  sparkling  as  the  old  mine 
diamonds  are  the  old  English 
and   Waterford  glass  candle- 
sticks with  their  finely  etched 
prisms   reflecting   a    veritable 
rainbow    of    brilliancy.    One 
with  two  branches  is  particu- 
larly desirable  for  the  center 
of  a   dining  table  and   there  are 
others  in  pairs,  equally  beautiful. 
Those  of  ruby  glass  with  crystal 
prisms  are  also  lovely  as  table  dec- 
orations, especially  where  a  service 
of  the  same  coloring  has  been  used. 
These   English  glass   candlesticks 
differ  somewhat  from  the  Russian. 


THIS  shell  shaped  cut  mirror  and 
crystal  wall  bracket  is  one  of  the 
pleasing  variety  of  decorative  fixtures 
on  display  at  our  showrooms.  Visit  us. 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

162  East  53rd  St.         New  York  City 


PINKHAM 

Hand-Braided  Rugs 

All  wool — fast 
colors  —  beauti' 
ful  Colonial  pat' 
terns.  Hand' 
made  in  any  size 
desired. 

COLONIAL  RUG  CO. 

Portland,    Maine 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 


Artistic    furnishings   for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 


820  Tower  Court— Chicago 

Telephone    Superior   S69S 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bron7e    St.ltuc, 
21"   high. 

S12i. 

Potnpeiati  Stone 

Lead 

terra  Cotta 

Marble 


THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave. 

at  S5(h  Street 

New  York 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  for  10c 
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Send    twenty-fire     cents     for 
large  illustrated  catalogue  C 

GU1D0  WROUGHT  IRON  SHOPS,  INC. 
319   East   44th   Street,    New  York    City 


AGUILAR 

TAILORED   (fLPSETS 


Closets  for  Apparel  and  Linen 
Bars  and  Panelled  Rooms 


Studio  Factory 

572  Park  Ave.  410  E.  68th  St. 

Regent  6347-8 


a^you.  Created  by  PICARD,  Enameled  Sterling  Silver  Boudoir  Sets  have 

JeweUt  of  write        5jpt  the  charm  and  beauty  befitting  the  elegance  of 

to  Department  D  fCi**!  !  D  I     • 

a  luxurious  Boudoir 

Made  EkIu 


Ioi  boollet 
"The  Romantic 


Story  of 

Enamel 


VICTOR  A.  PICARD  &  CO,  Inc. 

Seven  West  Forty-fifth  Street  New  Voti:  City 


JOSEPH  G.  COOMBS 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

AND  MAKERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  PERIOD 

FURNITURE 


81  Pleasant  Street 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 
10r>!5  Madison  Ave.  Now  York 
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Wall   Hanging    by   E.   Hamlin 

MODERN  INTERIORS 
DECORATIVE  ARTS 
PAINTINGS  •  SCREENS 
SCULPTURE 

106  east  57th  Street 
New  York 


Rcgence 


long.    Prit 


French  Marble 
Mantels 


We  have  just  secured  from 
France  a  number  of  interest- 
ing small  marble  mantels  of 
the  Louis  XVI,  Regence,  and 
Louis  XV  periods. 

Good  examples  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XVI  as  well  as  the 
increasingly  popular  Direc- 
itj  le  are  also  on  display 
at   our   showrooms. 

Photographs  sent  on  request. 


Downtown : 

50   Beekman   St. 

New  York 


C/       Incorporated 


Uptown: 

65th   St. 

cor.   Lexington  Ave. 


"A  MILES 

PORTABLE 

FIREPLACE 

is  just  the  thing  to 
beautify  the  empty 
nail  space" 

Can  be  installed  in  any 
home  without  trouble. 
Realistic  gas  or  electric 
logs   and   grates   supply  glow   and    warmth. 

Faithful  period  designs  and  modern  mantels  in  a  wide  variety  of  wood,  tile 
and  terra  cotta  ;  imitation  field  stone,  limestone  and  other  constructions.  No  flues 
required. 

A  most  complete  selection  of  exquisite  Andirons.  Screens  and  other  Fireplace 
Requisites  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for   circular   and  prices! 

HENRY  MILES  &  SONS 

Founded  1886.  Largest  Shonrootn  in  the  City 

2071  FULTON  ST.  Dickens  2-5300  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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/^fr&re  the  mtoi  tk&  cUcorator  id  dubrewic 


Ancient  tapestries  and  needlepoint  cover  many  of  the  more  important  chairs,  love-seats  and 
couches  at  the  Hampton  Shops.   Others  are  covered  with  modem  needlework  of  rare  beauty. 


Panelled  trails,  as  designed  and  executed  by  the 

Hampton   Shops,   provide   the  most  perfect  of 

backgrounds  for  puces  of  fine  furniture,  like  this 

truly  beautijul  chair  tn  rich  cut  velvet 


Reproductions  at  the  Hampton  Shops  are  faithful 
to  their  originals,  both  in  detail  and  in  spirit,  as 
instanced  by  many  of  the  beautiful  commodes 
which  ranap  in  price  from  $22$  to  $2000 


THE  decorator's  art  is  a  most  comprehen- 
sive one.  He  must  be  a  master  of  color, 
of  balance,  of  form.  He  must  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  all  the  important  epochs  of  culture 
as  expressed  in  decoration.  He  must  have  an 
instinct  for  style  — a  genius  for  home-making 
...  In  the  Hampton  Decorators  you  will  find  all 
these  qualities.  In  the  Hampton  Shops  there  is 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  beautiful  things 
—  furniture,  textiles,  rugs,  objets  d'art — with 
which  the  decorators  may  work,  and  where  you 
may  select  lovely  individual  pieces  with  which 
to  add  beauty  and  livableness  to  your  home. 


One  of  the  loveliest  of  the  many  antique  mantels  at  the  Hampton 

Shops  ts  this  one  of  beautifully  carved  pine  with  its  over-mantel 

painting  in  the  distinctive  style  of  Hubert  Robert 


JJampton 


Your  decorative  needs  can  be  met  at  the 
Hampton  Shops,  for  here  are: 


Panelled  Rooms 


Pargetted  Walls 


18    EAST   50™  ST.    NEW  YORK 


Moulded  Ceilings 
Strapwork  Ceilings  ►  Rare  Lamps 

Unique  Lighting  Fixtures 
Superb  Rugs  and  Carpets    ►     Objets  d'Art 

Mantels  of  Distinction 

Exclusive  Draperies        ►        Unusual  Fabrics 

Antiques        ►        Reproductions 

Pegged  Floors 

Flagstone  Floors         ►         Parquetry  Floors 


* 
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PIERCE  •  AKKOW 


•  v 


PftESENTS-NEW-EXPRESSIONS  -OF 


AM  ERICA'S     FINEST-  MOTOft  •  CA  l\ 

INTHftEEDISTINGUISHEDGIAOUPS 


with  Free  Wheeling:  more  spacious  interiors: 
new  elements  of  Pierce-Arrow  beauty  and  luxury 

and  new  and  lower  prices 


•-- 


\ 


[    : 


=5" 


A  PART  from  the  attractions  of  the  new  Pierce-Arrow  price  range 
JT\.  .  .  .  which  affords  savings  in  excess  of  $600  to  $800  on  many 
models  .  .  .  the  new  line  embodies  the  most  important  automotive 
development  of  the  past  decade:  Free  Wheeling!  A  feature  which 
adds  to  the  already  superlative  quality  of  Pierce-Arrow  power,  the 
magic  freedom  and  great  economy  of  momentum. 

The  new  Pierce- Arrows  are  very  beautiful — and,  if  possible,  more 
than  ever  in  the  patrician  manner.  The  interiors  are  notable  for  new 
spaciousness,  new  loveliness.  And  added  appointments  further  con- 
tribute to  the  Pierce-Arrow  fame  for  surpassing  luxury. 

A  deeper  radiator  lends  fresh  distinction  to  the  famed  contour 
of  today's  Pierce-Arrow  front.  New  body  and  fender  lines  intensify 
the  familiar  suggestion  of  winged  fleetness.  Doors  are  wider,  body 
panels  lower,  running  boards  of  improved  construction. 

There  are  elements  of  added  greatness,  as  well,  under  each  new 
hood  and  in  every  chassis:  Measurably  increased  power,  for  example 
.  .  .  new  devices  for  the  absorption  of  road  shocks,  increased  ease 
of  handling,  silencing  of  carburetors  ...  not  to  mention  the  almost 
magical  ease  and  quiet  and  security  of  the  various  controls.  As 
always,  in  short,  " Pierce- Arrow  mechanical  detail  embraces  every 
device  of  proved  character  known  to  engineering  of  fine  motor  cars  " 


NEW    LOW    PRICES 

as  much  lower  as 

$810 

Following  are  listed  a  few  of  the  new  models,  showing 
some  of  today's  prices  compared  with  those  of  1930 : 

NEW      GROUP      B 

125  Horsepoivcr  .  .  .  134-  and  137-inch  Wheelhases 

Previous      New 
Models     Models 

5-passenger  Sedan §3495  £2685 

5-passenger  Club  Sedan 3495  2785 

7-passenger  Sedan 3625  2995 

7-passenger  Enclosed  Drive  Limousine.  .  3825  3145 

N  E  W      C  R  O  U  P     A 

132  Horsepoivcr  .  .  .  1 12-inch  IFhcclltasc 

Previous       New 
Models     Models 

7-passenger  Sedan $4485     §3825 

7-passenger  Enclosed  Drive  Limousine.  .  4685  W()."> 
1-passenger  Convertible  Coupe 3975       3650 

r  t  r  f  ? 

In  addition  to  the  standard  models.  Pierce-Arrow  an- 
nounces a  complete  new  line  of  Solon  Models:  Here  is 
America's  finest  motor  car  in  its  most  luxurious  expres- 
sions .  .  .  Pierce-Arrow  at  its  patrician  best,  augmented 
by  the  most  distinguished  efforts  of  famed  Custom 
body-builders.  The  following  are  representative  values  : 

S  A  LO  N      <;  R  O  U  P 
132  Horsepower  .  .  .  1  17-inch  U'heelhase 

l-passenger  Convertible  Coupe $4275 

7-passenger  Sedan 4785 

7-passenger  Enclosed  Drive  Limousine I')!!.") 

Formal  Town  Car 6250 

(Other  Special  Custom-built  Models  up  to  $10,000) 
AU  Prices/.  o.fc.  Buffalo 
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These  unique  fireplace  accessories  are 


i — i 


* 
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JACKSON'S        ELECTRIC        LOG        FIRE 


N  1827,  when  the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company  began 
manufacturing  Fireplace  Accessories  for  America's 
"first  families",  roaring  fires  were  the  fashion,  and  we  turned  to  our  hearths  for  heat  as  well  as  cheer. 
Today,  our  homes  are  amply  heated  and  in  those  which  are  most  modernly  furnished  we  find  a  new 
type  of  "fire"  which  is  as  inviting  in  July  as  in  December. .  .  a  fire  which  warms  the  cockles  of  the  heart 
without  running  up  the  thermometer.  -  Jackson's  Electric  Log  Fires  reproduce  the  lively  flicker  and  warm, 
friendly  glow  of  a  burning  fire  to  perfection.  You  will  be  amazed  at  their  naturalness.  They  are  a 
delightful  decoration  for  any  heart'  art  not  lighted.  ~  Jackson's  Electric  Log  Fires  may  be 

^  v  '°8S  and  with  or  without  Electric  Heating  Elements.   Prices  from  $85.00. 


Wm.  H. 
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now  more  easily  within  your  reach 


YOUR  home  is  your 
'  castle,  and  your  hearth 
is  the  symbol  of  your  hospitality.  Adorn  it! 
Add  to  its  beauty  and  interest!  Give  it  a  hand' 
some  setting  and  fine  appointments,  that  the 
hours  you  spend  before  it  may  be  more  plea- 
surable, and  that  it  may  truly  reflect  the 
comfort  and  luxury  of  your  home.  ~  You 
will  find  the  Fireplace  Accessories  shown 
here  eminently  suited  to  this  purpose.  Their 
beauty  is  exceptional;  their  quality  is  out- 
standing. They  are  the  creations  of  an  or- 
ganization of  highly  skilled  artists  and  artisans 
—an  organization  which,  for  more  than  a 
century,  has  made  a  fine  art  of  glorifying  the 
hearth.  ~  The  standards  of  design  and  crafts- 
manship which  are  traditional  with  the  House 
of  Jackson  are  famous  throughout  the  land. 
They  have  won  the  admiration  and  patron- 
age of  America's  most  discriminating  and 
distinguished  families.  ~  Jackson's  mantels, 
andirons,  screens,  and  other  fireside  fittings 
exalt  the  hearth  to  the  status  of  an  objet  d'art 
— providing  a  quality  of  beauty  and  interest 
which  makes  the  fireplace  the  dominant  de- 
corative feature.  ~  In  the  past  the  Wm.  H. 
J  ac  kson  Company '  s  F  ireplace  Accessor  ies  have 
been  obtainable  only  through  Jackson's  own 
Galleries  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.-*'  Now 
however,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  its  patrons, 
the  Wm.  H .  Jackson  Com- 
pany has  also  arranged 
distribution  of  its  products 
through  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentatives listed  here. 


Jackson's  Folding  Fire  Screens  are  obtainable  in 
a  great  variety  ot  beautiful  Period  and  Mod- 
em designs  to  complement  the  various  styles 
of  mantels  and  interiors.   Prices  from  $55.00 


JACKSON'S      ROLLING      FIRE     SCREEN 


The  Jackson  patented  Rolling  Fire  Screen  is  a 
perfect  protection  against  flying  sparks  andembers. 
It  covers  the  entire  fireplace  opening,  if  desired, 
and  may  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will  by  means 
of  a  noise/ess,  endless  chain  running  on  fibre 
gears.  The  screen  is  made  of  fine,  flexible  wire 
mesh  and  is  contained  in  a  brass  housing  which 
is  permanently  attached  just  behind  or  below 
the  lintel  of  the  fireplace.    Prices  from   $35.00. 


J 


These  leading  establishments,  long  known  for  the  scope  and 
character  of  their  service,  now  bring  to  you,  as  exclusive 
representatives,  the  famed  creations  of  the  House  of  Jackson: 


K 


Baltimore 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

/^ 

Cincinnati 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JK.  COMPANY 

Cleveland 

THE  STERLING  &•  WELCH  COMPANY 


Denver 

DENVEK  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 

Detroit 

THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


S* 


Dayton  St.  Louis 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY  SCRUGGS- VANDERVOORT-BAKNEY 

Washington 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY  f 


Jackson  Company 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
318  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  BIEDERMEIER  •  Throughout 
the  dreary  dawn  of  the  1800s,  Germany  was  almost 
continuously  warring  —  overrun  by  Napoleonic  troopers. 
Then  came  the  respite  of  peace,  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  a  large  middle  class  —  the  German  Burgerschaft 
who  were  hardworking,  thrifty,  economical,  conservative 
.  .  .  fond  of  comfort,  yet  suspicious 
of  elegance. 

Either  too  poor  or  too  prej- 
udiced to  follow  the  current  and 
beautiful  Empire  furniture  .  .  .  they 


JOHNSON  FURNITURE  CO. 
JOHNSON-HANDLEYJOHNSON 
CO.    •    GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


took  these  graceful  forms  from  France  and  added  a  little 
here,  subtracted  a  little  there.  With  the  result  —  a  fur- 
niture known  as  Biedermeier  —  perfectly  reflective  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  times.  Biedermeier  is  almost  pure 
Empire  in  form — yet  with  a  naive  colorful  grace  added. 
It   is   marked   by  simplicity,    cleanness   of   line   and    color. 

And  all  decorators  have  dis- 
covered it  to  be  marvellously  com- 
patible with  our  modern  Dyna- 
mique  furniture.  See  our  col- 
lection in  the  Biedermeier  manner. 


CREATORS     OF     FINE      PERIOD 
AND      MODERN      FURNITURE 
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<H-ffi1l|-T-1lli 


MASTERPIECES 


The  plate  illustrated  above  is  one  of  a  set  of  Service  Plates  bearing  hand  = 
painted  replicas  of  Old  Masters.  The  collection  includes  notable  e.v  = 
amplcs  of  the  genius  of  VanDyck,  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  and  daVind, 
among  other'..  The  paintings  arc  done  with  exquisite  finish  and  with 
grea'  fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  detail  of  the  tamed  originals.  Each  pic- 
ture center  is  framed  within  a  gorgeous  tracery  ol  paste  gold  work  on 
a  soft  gray -green  ground. 

riii-  set  is  one  ol  several  in  Black  Knight  China,  which  reveal  111111  = 

"i>l   and   luxurious  decorative  inspiration.   For   special    purposes,   too. 

lual  designs  ol  unusual  character  can  be  executed.  A  horseman 

>n    plates  decorated  with   pictures  ol  his  favorites  ...  a 

his  dogs  .  .  .  the  possibilities  arc  many. 


BLACK  KNirSHT   China 


IL- 
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FISH  PLATES 

For  the  service  of  fish  such  plates  arc  strikingly  impressive  and  appro= 
briAte.  This  is  one  of  a  group  of  particular  interest  in  that  the  fish  de= 
pictcd  arc  in  every  case  indigenous  to  American  waters.  The  paintings 
are  by  the  artist  Johnsscn. 

These  subjects  are  available  in  a  wide  variety  ot  border  treatments,, 
both  in  design  and  coloring.  There  are  carried  in  stock  no  less  than  a 
score  of  different  effects. 

The  Service  Plate  opposite  and  the  Fish  Plate  here  have  been  illustrated 
to  emphasize  the  scope  of  stock  services  in  Black  Knight  China,  which 
•affords  an  unparalled  range  for  selection.  Our  book  Color  Follow- 
Color"  illustrates  a  great  many,  and  discusses  prcsent=day  table  prac  = 
tices  and  customs.   $S.OO.  Black  Knight  China,  lo4  Filth  Avenue,  N.  y. 


BLACK   KNirOHT   China. 


. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY    GILLIES 


The  Elizabethan  type  of  country 
house  finds  in  the  lofty  trees  and  un- 
dulating land  of  Westchester  County 
the  necessary  foil  for  its  bold  out- 
lines and  strong  picturesque  forms 


Design  becomes  insipid  if  it  has  not  been 
given  character  by  the  correct  use  of 
building  materials — in  this  case,  the  brick- 
work, variegated  slate,  limestone  trim  and 
metal  contribute  rich  color  and  texture 
to    the    house.    Lewis    Bowman,    architect 
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Houses  of  Severe  Beauty  But  Rich  in  Color  and  Texture 

The  Architecture  of  Lewis  Bowman  1$  Particularly  Suited  to  America's 
Fine  Garden  Estates,  for  with  Its  Classic  Form  It  Has  a  Picturesque  Detail 
and    Great  Warmth    of  Tone.     An    Interview   by   John    Taylor    Boyd,    Jr. 

Fifteenth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Untitled,  "The  Country  Home  <is  the  American  Architect  Sees  It" 


MR.  LEWIS  BOWMAN 
is  one  of  those  archi- 
tects of  country  houses 
who  has  maintained  his  office 
close  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. He  works  and  lives  at 
Bronxville,  a  beautiful  little 
town,  one  among  several  that 
dot  a  countryside  of  fine  resi- 
dences in  the  southern  part  of 
Westchester  County,  north  of 
New  York  City.  But  in  the 
last  few  years  Mr.  Bowman's 
practice  has  grown  outside  his 
habitat  to  an  extent  that  has 
decided  him  to  move  his  office 
into  Xew  York. 

One  day  in  June  I  'phoned 
Mr.  Bowman  to  tell  him  that 
his  interview  came  next  on  the 
list.  "Come  up  here  and  spend 
a  day  with  me,  if  you  can,  and 
I'll  show  you  some  new  coun- 
try houses,''  said  he,  cordially. 
"While  we  are  right  on  the 
ground  we  can  talk  things 
over."'  I  was  not  slow  to  ac- 
cept his  invitation. 

A  week  later  found  me,  in 
good  time  in  the  morning,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bronxville,  in 
a  taxi  approaching  Mr.  Bow- 
man's office.  I  was  set  down 
before  a  charming  little  one- 
story  stone  building,  resem- 
bling a  cottage  more  than  an 
office,  set  back  from  the  road, 
lovely  in  rural  surroundings, 
several  hundred  feet  distant 
from  the  large  country  houses 
of  the  neighborhood  nearby.  The  building 
was,  I  was  later  to  learn,  a  typical  Bowman 
structure  of  his  picturesque  manner.  It 
afforded  an  excellent  starting  point  for  our 
little  tour.  It  presented  the  simplest  and  most 
attractive  and  harmonious  picture  that  one 
could  wish — immensely  distinguished  and 
colorful — a  structure  perfectly  adjusted  to 
its  surroundings.  Individual  and  'varied  it 
was,  with  a  rich  treatment  of  materials.  The 
artist  had  concentrated  every  ounce  of  effort 
to  form  a  single,  simple  picture.  He  had  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  turned  aside  from  his 
purpose  by  overemphasis  of  variety  or  of  de- 
tail. In  short,  Mr.  Bowman  is  a  bold,  forceful 
designer,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  an  artist 
seeking  harmony  and  unity  in  all  structures. 
I   entered  the  office,   there  to   receive  Mr. 


'^u^!^H 


A  beautiful  entrance  doorway — quietly 
dramatic  in  its  contrast  of  sione.  slate,  tall 
clustered    brick     chimneys,    and    box\vood 


Bowman's  hearty  welcome,  and  almost  im- 
mediately to  drift  into  the  shop  talk  that  is 
usual  between  two  architects  when  they  meet. 
But  my  host  is  an  energetic  man,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  me  at  ease  and  he  felt  that  we 
were  well  on  the  way  to  understand  each 
other's  point  of  view,  he  led  me  outside  to  his 
car  and  we  left  Bronxville  on  a  trip  that  was 
to  take  us  northeast  as  far  as  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  fifteen  miles  away,  passing  through  a 
really  lovely  section  of  Westchester.  On  the 
way  he  showed  me  country  houses  in  scores, 
a  large  percentage  of  which  were  of  his  own 


design,  until  I  was  fairly  dizzy. 
For  some  fifteen  minutes  we 
sped  through  the  beautiful 
new  Hutchinson  River  Park- 
way of  the  Westchester  Park 
System,  thus  allowing  time  for 
general  conversation.  "What 
is  going  to  be  the  result  of  this 
modernism?  Of  the  new  ideas 
these  Xew  York  fellows  are 
trying  out?"  he  asked,  turning; 
to  me.  "How  will  it  affect 
house  architecture?  Other  ar- 
chitects are  wondering  about 
it,  too.  Only  the  other  day, 
Frank  Forster  came  out  to  see 
me  and  we  talked  about  it 
continually." 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  I  re- 
plied. "I  found  that  most  of 
the  architects  I  interviewed 
are  also  deeply  interested  in  it 
— even  those  who  are  opposed 
to  it.  At  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects at  Washington  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  a  large 
part  of  the  program  was  given 
over  to  a  debate  between  the 
modernists  and  the  funda- 
mentalists. Every  possible 
side,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
brought  out,  including  some 
basic  points  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  extensive  writing  on  the 
modern  movement.  The  point 
that  struck  me  in  all  the  con- 
troversy is  that  'modern  archi- 
tecture' has  not  yet  arrived, 
because,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping a  consistent  modern  structure,  even  for 
office  buildings.  Our  skyscrapers  are  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  modern  things  in  the 
world.  Actually,  a  large  part  of  their  struc- 
ture is  as  ancient  as  the  pyramids — I  mean 
the  heavy  masonry  outside  walls,  the  masonry 
partitions  and  the  thick  concrete  floors.  Think 
of  it — building  twelve-inch  masonry  walls  just 
to  keep  out  the  weather!  Only  the  steel  struc- 
ture and  certain  equipment,  like  the  eleva- 
tors, are  as  modern  as  the  structure,  for  ex- 
ample, of  an  ocean  ship.  Now  in  Chicago,  I 
understand,  there  has  been  announced  the 
construction  of  an  apartment  house  that  will 
have  exterior  walls  and  floors  constructed  en- 
tirely of  metal.  The  exterior  walls  will  be 
made  of  one  of  these  new  rustless  metals, 
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This     massed     structure  backed    lip   with   a 

appears  to  grow  out  of  C0Uple  of  inches  of 

the    site,    curving    down  .         ,    .. 

along  the  crest  of  a  slope  insulating  mate- 
rial, and  the  wall 
will  have  the  in- 
sulative  value,  it  is  said,  of  about  three  feet 
of  masonry.  Now,  the  point  is  that  that 
Chicago  affair  will  be  a  true  modern  building 
— or  at  least  it  will  be  the  forerunner  of  one. 
Now,  when  these  modernists  design  the  con- 
temporary building  that  has  the  traditional 
masonry  exterior,  to  save  their  souls  they 
can't  get  away  from  the  traditional  motives 
of  masonry  architecture.  Its  possibilities  have 
been  pretty  well  exploited  in  the  history  of 
architecture  over  the  entire  world.  "Ex- 
actly," said  Mr.  Bowman.  "These  modern- 


ists dig  up  strange  or  prehistoric  effects 
from  Mayan  architecture,  or  some  exo- 
tic style.  Those  crazy  things  looked  fine  on 
the  temples  of  Yucatan,  but  how  modern 
are  they  on  Broadway?" 

"I  have  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  mod- 
ern movement,  but  I  feel  that  most  of  its 
results  are  terrible,"  I  said.  "Louis  Sullivan 
said  that  'form  follows  function,'  but  much 
so-called  'modern'  design  is  superficial:  the 
architects  are  spending  endless  time  trying  to 
invent  new  patterns  of  decoration  of  surfaces. 
They  aren't  thinking  enough  of  function — 
they  are  not  always  using  modern  structures 
and  modern  materials  in  a  simple,  direct 
way." 

"But,  tell  me,  how  would  a  house  of  metal 


and  glass  look,  here  in  Westchester?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Bowman. 

"Who  knows!  I've  never  seen  one.  It  may 
be  due  to  poor  imagination  on  my  part,  but 
certainly  a  metal  house  would  probably  look 
absurd  in  this  rugged  Westchester  topog- 
raphy, with  its  steep  slopes  and  ledges,  re- 
quiring terracing  and  extensive  retaining 
walls  at  the  base  of  the  house.  To  make  these 
elements  of  rough  masonry,  as  you  do,  and 
then  to  carry  this  masonry  up  into  the  walls 
of  the  house  and 
then  cap  it  with  a 

stony-like  slate  or         A     colorful     mass     of 

Shingle     tile— that  masonry,       in       orange 

tawny  brick  and  golden 

seems     a     natural        yellow  stone  trim,  show- 
thing     to     do.     In  ing    excellent    planting 
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fact,  it  seems  the  only  way  to  make  a  house 
look  a  part  of  its  setting." 

"Certainly,"  observed  Mr.  Bowman.  "At 
least,  I  cannot  see  it  any  other  way.  The 
materials — the  old  materials — stone,  wood, 
brick,  slate,  that  have  served  us  so  well  for 
thousands  of  years,  are  we  going  to  throw 
them  over?  And  for  metal  buildings?"  asked 
Mr.  Bowman.  "Perhaps  we  shall  see  this  new 
metal  design  they  are  talking  about  split  off 
from  architecture — it  may  thus  become  'decor- 
ated engineering  I'" 
"You  may  have 
hit  upon  some- 
thing of  real  im- 
portance in  that  re- 
mark, Mr.  Bow- 
man,-' I  said.  "We 


The  type  of  an  olil 
French  farmhouse,  with 
its  rare  charm  of  irre- 
gularly laid,  heavy 
masonry,  gives  distinc- 
tion   to    the     setting 


have  a  good  deal  of  fine  theory  about  modern 
architecture,  but  far  too  little  of  satisfactory 
practice.  So  much  so  that,  to  a  great  degree, 
when  we  talk  of  modern  architecture,  we  are 
talking  of  something  that  possibly  no  one  has 
yet  seen.-' 

Mr.  Bowman  then  observed:  "I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  we  shall  achieve  the 
new  art  by  a  re-use  of  the  older  one.  To  ex- 
plain— "  and  he  did  explain  by  giving  me  a 
penetrating  summary  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  architecture,  illustrating  his  point 
that  "The  finest  of  the  old  architectures  was 
modern  in  its  day,  but  nevertheless,  it  began 
with  a  deliberate  attempt  to  reproduce,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  older  architecture  that 
everybody  admired  at  the  time."  The  Greeks, 
he  said,  tried  to  emulate  the  architecture  of 


the  peoples  on  the  Here    a    splendid    high- 

Asiatic    mainland,        backed    roof   of    ™rm 

.,      .,      r^       ,  russet    crimson    shingle 

opposite  the  Greek        tile  dominates  the  iong, 

shores,    those   with  low    irregular    mass    of 

whom  they  fought  stone      construction 

and     traded;     the 
Romans     set     out 

to  reproduce  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  and  grad- 
ually changed  their  work  to  fit  their  own 
requirements  for  larger  and  more  complex 
buildings;  the  Byzantines  first  copied  Roman 
buildings;  the  builders  of  Mediaeval  Europe 
copied  the  Byzantines.  "Then  the  Renais- 
sance Italians  got  tired  of  the  Oriental  char- 
acter of  Mediaeval  architecture,  and  so  they 
went  back  to  classic  Rome  for  a  new  archi- 
tecture. And  the  French  and  English  copied 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Left — The  corner  of  a 
salon  in  a  Spanish  home 
in  Madrid  at  the  time  of 
Philip  II.  The  wrought- 
iron  torchere  was  the 
essential  for  adequate 
lighting  in  those  days. 
Photographs  Courles> 
William     Helhurn     Inc. 


Below  —  A  Spanish 
wrought-iron  reja  of  the 
type  popular  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Spain  dur- 
ing the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries.  A  part  of 
Spain's  architectural 
heanty  has  been  achiev- 
ed by  the  contrast  of 
these  decorative  rejas 
against  old   stucco  walls 


The  Miracle  of  Old  Spanish 
Ironwork  Revealed  in  Ancient  Homes 

Wrought-lron,  Handled  as  Delicately  as  a  Thread  for  Lace-Making 
Mas  Resulted  in  tin  Beautiful  Decorations  in  Old  Spanish  Homes. 
Thirty-sev«  nth     of     ,i     \<  ii<  s    on    "Antiques     as     Decoration" 


H^ 


By  MILDRED  STAPLEY   BYNE 


IN  Spain  as  elsewhere  the  earliest  ironsmiths  were  concerned  with 
fashioning  implements  of  war.  By  the  12th  and  13th  Cen- 
turies the  stubborn  metal  had  become  domesticated,  so  to 
speak,  and  took  its  place  in  the  household  in  the  form  of  cooking 
and  lighting  utensils.  In  this  same  period  it  began  to  strike  a  char- 
acteristic note  in  architecture — in  churches  and  castles,  for  the 
fortified  castle  was  as  yet  the  only  important  type  of  domestic 
structure.  Iron  screens  for  windows  and  walls  were  indispensable  in 
those  rude  days;  likewise  for  guarding  the  entrance  to  chapels 
which  held  sacred  relics  and  costly  altar  trappings.  It  was  this 
particular  object,  the  grille  or  reja,  that  came  in  time  to  be  the 
Spanish  ironsmith's  chief  pride.  A  veritable  army  of  smiths  dedi- 
cated  themselves  to  the  forging  of  rejas  and  nothing  else.  They  were 

called  rejeros  and  their  art  formed  a 
separate  branch  of  smithery. 

When  the  Gothic  style  was  passing 
and  the  Renaissance  entering — late 
15th  and  early  16th  Centuries — the 
creations  of  the  rejeros  achieved  a  mon- 
umentality  never  before  equalled,  as  is 
attested  by  the  stupendous  grilles  of 


Old  Spanish  WTOUght-iron 
brazier  in  a  walnut  stand 
decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  nail  head-.  These  bra- 
ziers were  usuallj  found 
in  the  entrance  hall-  to 
the  Spanish  homes  anil 
were  sometimes  very  large 
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Right — A  beautiful 
wrought-iron  grille 
shown  on  the  walls 
of  the  palace  of  Don 
Javier  Sanchezdalp. 
The  wainscot  of  the 
wall  is  finished  with 
polychrome  tiles 
and  furniture  is  17th 
Century     Spanish 


Below — A  wrought-iron  grille  from  Toledo  of 
the  17th  Century.  The  little  statuette  of  Christ 
is  the  same  date  as  the  decorations  of  seahorses 
and  angels,  with  the  arms  of  the  Pope  at  the  top 


the  Spanish  cathedrals.  All  through  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  Century  the  smiths 
forged  as  if  inspired.  The  conquest  of 
Granada  in  1492  and  the  discovery,  that 
same  year,  of  the  New  World  gave  the 
people  an  exuberant  consciousness  of 
national  grandeur.  Their  peninsula  was 
at  last  free  of  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vader; their  flag  and  their  faith  were 
planted  in  the  vast  new  continent  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  whole  nation  was  up- 
lifted to  a  sense  of  glory.  Forgers,  like 
soldiers,  were  of  a  temper  to  dominate 
resistance;  they  made  the  unwieldy 
metal  do  things  it  had  never  done 
before — nor  since.  To  quote  from  J. 
Starkie  Gardner's  valuable  book  "Iron- 
work": "Human  figures,  so  rarely 
attempted  previously  except  in  minute 
size,  were  introduced  not  merely  singly 
or  in  pairs  but  in  multitudes,  and  the 
master  ironsmiths  did  not  hesitate  to  at- 


tempt the  portrayal  of  Biblical  scenes  and 
historic  events.  The  character  and  execu- 
tion of  this  16th  Century  figure  work 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
those  who  produced  it  were  merely  smiths, 
and  we  find  in  fact  that  the  men  who 
signed   their  names  to  such  magnificent 


A  wrought-iron  balcony 
from  the  Spanish  16th 
Century  is  rich  with 
color  and  gilding.  The 
brackets  are  especially 
typical  of  the  delicate 
decorative  quality  of  the 
old     Spanish     ironwork 


productions  as  the  rejas  of  Granada,  Burgos 
and  other  cathedrals  are  spoken  of  as  sculp- 
tors and  architects.  They  were  indeed  artists 
of  the  highest  rank." 

Fortunately  these  monumental  achieve- 
ments remain  mostly  in  situ,  but  smaller 
specimens  of  the  art  must  be  sought  either  in 
museums  or  in  the 
houses  of  remote 
medieval  pueblos  in 
northern  Spain. 
There  are  still  a 
few  unmodernized 
corners    where    one 
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can  see  in  use  old  iron  braziers,  fire-dogs, 
saucepans,  candle-sticks,  well-heads  and 
buckets.  Up  in  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  be- 


Above — An  exceedingly 
ancient  Spanish  wrought- 
iron  door  attributed  to  the 
13th  Century.  This  is  in 
the  Romanesque  style,  a 
little  heavier  and  more 
elaborate  than  the  17th 
and  18th  Centuries'  work, 
but  most  beautiful  in  pat- 
tern and  detail  execution 


fore  it  became  a 
summer  resort  for 
all  Navarre,  they 
used    to    prepare 
our  savoury  stew 
over     the     open 
hearth  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  kitchen. 
The  iron  pot  hung 
from  a  richly  fo- 
liated crane  that  thrust  itself  down  from  the 
mysterious  bell-shaped  chimney.  The  jug  of 
wine  was  mulled  in  the  old  cressets  that  stood 


A  famous  antique  reja  of 
wrought-iron  from  Sala- 
manca, a  part  of  the  dec- 
oration of  the  famous 
"Casa  de  las  Conchas." 
This  grouped  reja  is  orna- 
mented with  sculptured 
shells,  as  is  the  entire 
surface  of  this  old  house 


in  front  of  the  hearth,  for  now 
that  every  hamlet  of  Spain  en- 
joys the  convenience  of  electric- 
ity the  cresset  rings  which  once 
held  a  pot  of  illuminating  pitch 
or  oil  embrace  instead  the  less 
fiery  wine  jug.  We  found,  and 
hope  they  still  survive,  similar 
antique  kitchens  years  ago  in 
other  northern  provinces  and  in 
the  island  of  Majorca.  As  to 
finding  traditional  household 
pieces  in  museums,  the  Catalans 
have  been  far  more  careful  than 
the  Castilians  in  saving  their 
medieval  art.  The  museums  of 
Barcelona  and  Vich,  as  well  as 
the  private  collection  of  Don 
Santiago  Rusinol  at  Sitges,  are 
rich  in  Gothic  ironwork. 

What  these  hoards  present  is 
not  essentially  different  from 
contemporaneous  objects  north 
of  the  Pyrenees,  whereas  when 
one  goes  to  Andalusia  where  the 
industrial  arts  were  derived  from  the  Moham- 
medans, ironwork  shows  a  strong  Oriental  in- 
fluence; but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
relatively  cheap  metal  was  not  much  used 
decoratively  by  the  Moors  until  after  the  con- 
quest of  Sevilla  and  Cordoba  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  middle  13th  Century.  It  was  the 
erecting  of  Christian  churches  to  supplant 
the  mosques  that  brought  the  northern  iron- 
smiths  into  Andalusia.  Besides  Gothic  rejas 
they  were  soon  making  all  the  smaller  house- 
hold and  architectural  bits  that  the  incoming 
Christian  population  required,  and  it  was  in 


these  that  they 
borrowed  motifs  of 
design  which  were 
originated  by  the 
Moors. 

Iron  was  a  fre- 
quent accessory  to 
Spanish  furniture 
both  in  Andalusia 

and  Castile.  Indeed  its  presence  alone  would 

be  quite  enough  to  decide  the  origin  of  an 

antique  piece.  One  sees  graceful  bracing  irons 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


Below — Typical  Spanish 
drawing  room  from  the 
house  of  El  Greco  at 
Toledo.  This  is  a  corner 
of  the  upstairs  salon. 
The  screen  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  has  the  lace- 
like delicacy  famous 
in    Spanish    ironwork 
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y  Fantastic  Rich 
Toned  Murals 
For  a  Modern 
Powder  Room 


Decorative     Panels     De- 
signed by  the  Comtesse  d« 
Vaulchier  for  the  Home  of 
Mrs.     Herbert     Shipman 


Ponder    room    designed    by 
William  Laurence  Bottomley 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   PETER   A.   JULEY 


These  two  panels  for  a 
powder  room  are  black, 
gray  and  white  with  an 
occasional  note  of  vivid 
color.  Framed  in  silver, 
they  are  hung  against 
an  apricot  wall.  The 
wainscot  in  this  room 
is  blue-green  with  a 
black,  base-board.  Dado 
cap  and  window  and 
door  trims  arc  silver. 
The  designs  of  these 
decorative  panels  are 
particularly  well  related 
to  the  architectural  lines 


The  details  of  this  pow- 
der mom  are  particu- 
larly charming.  The 
mirror  over  the  dressing 
table  is  etched  with  sil- 
ver butterflies.  The 
dressing  table  is  painted 
blue-green  with  motifs 
of  silver.  A  stool  to 
match  i*  upholstered  in 
apricot.  The  curtains  in 
the  room  are  blue-green 
with  silver  butterflies. 
The  floor  is  in  apricot 
and  black  squares.  Scon- 
ces     are      in      harmony 
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The  Legendary 

Stories  of 
Chinese  Vases 


Interest  Is  Added  to  these  Splendid  Orna- 
ments by  the  Mythological  and  Other 
Quaint  Stories  which  Many  Centuries  Ago 
Inspired  these  Rare  Painted   Decorations 

By   EDWARD  WEN  HAM 


Left — Collection  of  Chi- 
nese peacock  blue  ami 
imperial  yellow  antique 
porcelains  of  glorious  col- 
orings, perfect  forms  and 
fine  condition,  ranging 
from  the  Kang  H'Si 
through  the  Ch'ein  Lung 
Period  (1622-1796).  Cour- 
tesy Edward  I.  Farmer  Inc. 


Below  left  —  Neolithic 
painted  pottery  vase,  cir- 
ca 2000  B.C.  In  shape  it 
resembles  the  ancient 
Egyptian  amphora  which 
had  similar  small  ring 
handles  and  pear-shape 
body.  The  decorations 
show  religious  symbols. 
Courtesy  Herbert  J.  Devine 


Below — Bottle  vase  decorated  with  figures 
and  scenery  in  various  natural  color 
enamels.      Courtesy      B.      Altman      &      Co. 


WE  scribes  who  come  into  contact  with 
the  many  beautiful  objects  in  well 
ordered  homes  often  know  the  urge 
to  express  our  thoughts  in  poetic  phrasing. 
It  is  difficult  always  to  prevent  the  type- 
writer from  transposing  to  paper  those  mental 
imaginings  that  would  reconstruct  a  tale  of 
long-ago,  told  by  some  old  craftsman  in  his 
handiwork.  Woodwork,  metal,  fabrics,  pot- 
tery and  porcelain  each  was,  at  times,  a 
medium  for  recording  some  deed  of  dering- 
do;  some  age-old  folk-story;  some  legend  of 
ancient  mythology  or  some  pretty  fantasy 
inspired  by  the  romance  of  lovers. 

Prosaically,  these  are  the  "decorative 
motifs";  but  many  a  pleasant  hour  may  be 
gained  by  closely  examining  those  composed 
of  figures  and  scenery.  Very  soon  the  mind 


will  essay  to  re-interpret  the  story 
that  the  little  pictures  were  in- 
tended to  convey.  Perhaps  the  in- 
terpretation will  be  entirely  wrong 
but  what  of  that?  The  pleasure  of 
telling  fairy  tales  is  no  less.  And  to 
know  the  most  fertile  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  imagination  is  to 
study  the  pictures  on  Chinese  porce- 
lain. None  is  there  so  mundane  as 
to  fail  to  find  in  these  that  quicken- 
ing to  weave  a  romantic  story  around 
the  quaint  little  almond-eyed  people. 
One  of  the  first  love  stories  I  re- 
member was  told  me  by  an  old  ser- 
vant from  a  Willow  pattern  dinner 
service.  Children  of  this  day  are 
possibly  too  sophisticated  to  know 
the  enchantment  of  such  a 
legend,  yet  time  was  when  it 
wis  a  traditional  fairy  tale. 
Those  who  have  never  heard 
it  should  examine  a  piece  of 
this  ware  and  the  story  will 
unfold  itself,  for  it  narrates, 
in  picture,  of  a  powerful  man- 
darin who  with  his  beautiful 
daughter  lived  on  an  island. 
Came  the  day  when  the  daugh- 
ter fell  in  love  with  her  father's 
secretary  and  knowing  that 
the  mandarin  would  slay  them, 
they  lied  in  a  sampan  across 
the  water.  Hut  the  mandarin  pursued 
and  caught  the  lovers  and  brought  them 
back  bound  with  heavy  ropes.  Then, 
the  story  goes,  lie  made  ready  to  beat 
n  (death  but  the  gods  lookingdown 


from  their  Celestial  abode  heard  the  prayers 
of  the  unfortunate  lovers  and  turned  them 
into  turtle  doves.  And  as  shown  in  the  Wil- 
low design,  the  doves  fly  away  from  the 
island-home  and  escape  the  enraged  wicked 
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Right— The  tall  Chien 
Lung  example  is  dec- 
orated in  white  on  a 
rich  blue  ground;  the 
other  jar  (Kand  H'si)  is 
blue    on    white    ground 


Below — A  most  magnifi- 
cent spinach  jade  Pi- 
tong  or  artists'  brush 
holder  decorated  with 
landscape  scenes  most 
exqui-itely  carved.Chien 
Lung    period,    1736-1795 


Below  right — An  early 
jar  of  theT'ang  Dynasty 
(618-9061  glazed'  with 
green  and  decorated  in 
yellow.  Found  in  an 
ancient  Chinese  tomb. 
Courte>\  Yamanaka&Co. 


HOTOGRAPH    BY  DANA  B.  MERRILL 


mandarin  who  has  to  remain  on  the  island. 
All  that  the  Occidental  world  has  achieved 
in  the  ceramic  art  is  fundamentally  due  to 
the  Oriental  races,  yet  with  all  the  assistance 
of  science,  Europe  never  surpassed  the  art 
of  the  Chinese  porcelain  painters.  These  men 


reproduced  in  enamels  all  the  vivid  colorings 
of  the  native  dress  and  the  natural  tints  oi 
the  human  flesh  so  perfectly  that  many  of  the 
figures  seem  to  be  in  relief  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  vases.  Apropos  the  figure  subjects,  there 


is  a  frequent  use  of  tall,  slender  ladies  in 
flowing  silk  gowns,  frequently  referred  to  as 
'iong  Elizas."  This  almost  irreverent  term 
arose  from  the  early  Dutch  merchants'  speak- 
ing of  the  pieces  decorated  in  this  way    as 
"lange  Liszen"  which  in  time  was  corrupted 
by  the  English   to  "long  Elizas." 
Of  the  ornamental  qualities  of 
these  vases,  no  question  can  re- 
main. Whether  the  work  of  past 
artists  or  of  those  who  continue  the 
ancient  traditions  in  China  at  the 
present    time,    the    same    quaint 
panels  of  forgotten  stories  and  the 
same  exotic  flowers  and  emblems 
are  still  expressed  in  the  beautiful 
color  tones  of  old.  And  even  the 
names    conferred    by    the    Euro- 
peans upon  the  different  types  of 
decoration  continue  the  poeticism 
that    is    so    essentially    Oriental. 
Each   of   these   names   des- 
ignates some  particular  style. 
The  three  families  (rose,  noire 
and   verte)    respectively  in- 
dicate the  predominance  of 
the    distinctive    rose-shade; 
the  heavier  black  ground  with 
a  curious  greenish  tint;  and 
the    brilliant    green.    Others 
are  the  coral-red  or  this  color 
as  a  ground  with  the  motifs 
in  gold:   the  familiar  chrys- 
anthemum  and    peony;    the 
mandarin   figures   in   group- 
ings;   the    so-called    Lowes- 
toft;   and   the  lesser   known 
Jesuit  pattern.  Each  of  them 
has  its  own  particular  deco- 
rative value  as  well  as  the 
fascination  which  the  legendary  signifi- 
cance of  the  motifs  will  exercise  if  they 
are  studied. 

There  are  various  emblems  subtly 
combined  in  the  decorations  to  carry 


a  message  to  the  person  for  whom  a  vase  was 
intended  as  a  gift.  To  us  less  poetic  Occi- 
dentals these  are  merely  subjects  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  color,  but  more 
often  than  not  they  are  symbolic  of  a  wish 
or  an  interpretation  of  some  story  of  ancient 
Oriental  mythology.  The  forms  of  the  sym- 
bols show  variations,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  be- 
long to  a  series  of  eight.  The  principal  groups 
are  the  Buddhist,  the  Confucian,  and  the 
Taoist,  the  last  deriving  from  the  ancient  re- 
ligious teaching  that  the  human  race  should 
avoid  force  and  employ  reason. 

Many  of  the  circular  floral  blossoms  ap- 
pearing on  Chinese  vases  are  reminiscent  of 
the  Buddhist  wheel,  though  they  were  more 
likely  inspired  by  the  lotus,  the  sacred  flower 
of  that  religion,  denoting  purity.  The  two 
fishes,  the  sign  of  married  happiness,  is  also 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Living  on  Coronado's  Silver  Beach  by  the  Sea 

The  Fragrance  of  the  Roses  and  the  Salt  Spray  of  the 
Sea    Give    Greeting    in    Garden,    Patio,    and    Balcony 

By  ELOISE  ROORBACH 


"It  is  by  the  real  that  we 
exist  : 
It  is  by  the  ideal  that  ice 
live.'" 

DOWN  by  the  Western 
Sea,  on  Coronado's 
lovely  Silver  Strand, 
is  a  new  home,  with  great 
windows  facing  the  blue 
water  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  a  walled,  perfume- 
filled  garden.  There  are  up- 
per balconies  where  the  full 
sweep  and  tang  of  the  sea 
may  be  enjoyed,  and  there 
are  balconies  and  patios 
facing  the  garden  where 
winds  are  tempered  and 
where  the  tinkle  of  a  foun- 
tain is  exchanged  for  the 
wild  song  of  the  sea.  In- 
vigorating, stinging  salt 
spray  on  one  side,  sun-dis- 
tilled attar  of  roses  on  the 
other! 

This  home  was  planned 
by  Mr.  and  Airs.  J.  Harold 
Peterson.  Though  it  is  so 
close  to  the  sea,  it  is  also  a 
I '  \ir,  made  into 
a  mo  !    htfully  visible 

edifice    by    the    architects 
Requa    and    Jackson.    In 

when     ! 
wished  a  pala 
the  poets  and  di 
create  one  for  them.  '! 
the  homemakers  do 
own  d  ,kI  call  in 

the  aid  o 
ilize    theii 


Above     Home    of 

;mcl       Mrs.       J.       II 

Peterson  combines 
comfort    ;iiul    ;i    certain 
quiet,   romantic   I" 


Mr.  and  Airs.  Peterson  had 
their  dream  of  an  ideal 
home  with  a  garden  so  flu- 
ently blended  into  it  that 
the  dividing  line  could 
scarce  be  perceived.  Requa 
and  Jackson  have  developed 
their  ideal,  modifying,  en- 
larging, giving  it  firm  foun- 
dations, creating  visible 
boundaries,  without  de- 
stroying the  dream's  first 
fresh  vision.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  embody  an- 
other's ideal,  to  give  practi- 
cal foundation,  to  attend  to 
a  multitude  of  practical  de- 
tails, yet  have  the  vision 
shine  and  glow  through  it 
all. 

Yet  this  is  what  they 
have  succeeded  in  doing. 
One  reason  for  their  pro- 
nounced success  is  the 
many  years  of  experi- 
ence behind  them.  They 
have  studied  the  artistic 
and  material  needs  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  many  years,  de- 
signed homes  for  hillsides, 
on  beaches,  in  lovely  little 
valleys,  on  hilltops;  they 
know  materials,  have  ex- 
perimented with  color  best 
suited  to  this  gleaming  land. 
So  under  their  experienced 
developing,  this  house  is 
naturally  beautiful,  satisfy- 
ing, harmonious  and  alto- 
gether charming.  "Comfort 
has  set  its  seal' everywhere, 
beauty    dwells    beside    it. 


Left — First  floor  plan 
showing  not  only  de- 
lightful building  for  sun 
and  wind  but  Spanish 
patio    and    rose    garden 
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Second  floor  plan  of  the 
Peterson  home  designed  for 
great  convenience  of  living. 
with  a  fine  outlook  from  the 
windows     of     every     room 


Architecturally  it  speaks  of 
California,  embodies  its  ideal- 
ism, its  history,  its  art.  Though 
based  somewhat  upon  the 
architecture  one  finds  along 
the  Mediterranean  where  land 
contours  and  colorings  are  so 
much  like  our  own,  it  also 
holds  a  modified  spirit  of 
Spain,  from  whom  we  have  in- 
herited so  much.  Yet  it  is  es- 
sentially a  development  of 
California's  art  and  needs.  No 
Mediterranean  or  Spanish 
home  was  ever  so  comfortable, 
so  complete  in  every  way  we 
have  come  to  demand.  Yet  it  breathes  a 
romantic  beauty,  for  a  house  must  be 
something  more  than  just  a  "comfort- 
able'' place.  It  must  have  a  pronounced 
beauty  as  well.  Though  "it  is  by  the 
real  we  exist,  it  is  bv  the  ideal  that  we 
live". 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  owners 
and  architects  worked  together.  For  in- 
stance the  owners  dreamed  of  great 
windows  facing  the  sea.  The  architects 
had  to  see  to  it  that  the  glare  of  the 
noon  day  sun  on  sparkling  waters  be 
subdued  and  that  storm  winds  be  pre- 
vented from  dashing  into  the  house. 
This  difficulty  was  solved  by  balconies, 
deep  set  loggias,  delicately  tinted  glass, 
movable  screens  and  by  Venetian  blinds 
which  disappear  out  of  sight,  above, 
when  not  needed.  The  balconies  tem- 
per the  glare,  yet  allow  full  sweep  of 
the  sea  pictures  to  be  enjoyed.  They 
provide  places  in  which  to  get  full  bene- 
fit of  sea  breezes.  They  are  outdoor 
living  rooms.  The  roofs  of  the  balconies 
are  of  tile  wired  together  (instead  of 
being  cemented)  so  that  the  sunlight 
sifts  through  with  a  tempered,  warm 
glow.  The  varied  color  and  light  efl 
are  most  pleasing. 


Wall  fountain  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mi.  Peterson  with 
the  tile>  of  the  paneled 
background  deepl)  inset 
and  water  flowing  over 
them   showing   vivid   colore 


Entering  the  house  one  steps 
into  romance.  Iron  railings, 
tile-faced  treads,  vistas  down 
softly  toned  corridors  and  out 
into  gorgeously  glowing  gar- 
dens, beautiful  furnishings, 
combine  to  hold  the  attention. 
This  hall  is  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  whole  house  for 
wherever  one  stands,  in  what- 
ever direction  one  goes,  up- 
stairs or  outside  or  to  the  dif- 
ferent rooms,  pictures  are  in 
evidence.  From  one  window 
the  wall  fountain  is  seen.  From 
another  an  outside  stairway 
with  colored  flower  pots  set 
Spanish  fashion  into  the  walls. 
Down  the  hall  a  glimpse  of  a 
guest  room  is  had  and  with 
its  yellow  and  green  flowered 
chintz,  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
den itself.  This  guest  room,  by 
the  way,  has  been  so  designed 
that  guests  may  come  and  go 
through  the  garden  if  desired, 
thus  giving  privacy  and  sense 
of  freedom.  Of  course  there  is  a 
special  bath,  matching  the  gar- 
den in  color  freshness,  with 
fittings  such  aslinens,  toilet  bot- 
tles, vases  for  flowers,  all  select- 
ed with  special  color  in  mind. 
Near  it  is  a  "powder  room"' 
where  guests  may  retire  and  as- 
sure themselves  that  every  hair 
is  restored  to  its  proper  place. 


Closer  view  of  the  patio, 
showing  the  unusual  con- 
struction of  the  tiled 
roof,  stairway  and  wrought- 
iron  grilled  windows 
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A   glimpse  of  the   patio  The     wood 

with  the  arched  cloister  paneling  and 

on  one  side,  the  garden  ^  f   ^ 

at  the  left  and  from  the  u    11  f 

garden  an  open  stairway  'ia"     are     °* 

wire-brushed 
fir,  toned  to  a 
delightful  gray  by  caustic  soda.  The  win- 
dows are  flash  glass,  so  delicate  in  tone 
that  they  seem  to  be  fashioned  in  some 
elfin  way  from  the  inside  of  a  sea  shell. 
There  are  tapestries,  rare  bits  of  furni- 
ture picked  up  here  and  there  on  travels, 
well-selected  lighting  fixtures  and  rich 
rugs. 

Immediately  to  the  right  as  one  en- 
ters the  hall  is  the  library,  paneled 
in  bird's-eye  pine,  with  indented  shelves 
waved  a  bit  on  the  edges,  suggesting 
the  flowing  motion  of  the  sea.  Beneath 
a  window,  close  to  the  fireplace,  are 
panels  which  when  opened  reveal  a  store 
of  wood  and  pine  cones.  These  are  filled 
from  outside  so  no  confusion  or  dust 
arises  when  fuel  is  needed.  Similar  wood 
and  cone  boxes  are  in  the  living  and 
dining  rooms,  just  one  of  the  many  de- 
vices by  which  immaculate  housekeep- 
ing is  possible.  The  floor  of  the  library 
is  of  bagac,  hand  pegged,  soft  finished. 
A  "movie"  screen  is  hidden  behind  a 
panel  so  that  when  not  in  use,  it  is  in- 
visible, but  when  wanted  may  be 
brought  out  by  touching  a  spring. 

The  beautifully  proportioned  living  room 
is  also  wood  paneled  and  painted  in  vel- 
vet finish,  an  "ocean  spray"  green,  cool,  charm- 
ing. The  general  tone  of  the  background  of 
hangings  and  upholstery  is  of  this  same  cool 
tone  enriched  with  pastel  shades  of  flowers. 
This  room  was  also  designed  to  permit  fullest 
possible  view  of  the  sea  from  one  side,  and  of 
the  garden  from  the  other.  The  garden  is  on  a 
level  with  the  flagged  terrace  and  merges  har- 
moniously into  it  by  use  of  Spanish  jars  filled 
with  gay  plants,  flower-colored  tables  and 
chairs.  The  effect  of  this  array  of  color  seen 
from  the  living  room  is  most  happy.  The  din- 
ing room  is  reached 
from  this  living 
Moorish  waterway  carry-  room  by  three  easy 
ing    overflow     from    wall  t    j        and    jt       , 

fountain   to   circular  pool  ,  ,   .. 

in    the    garden.    The    tall  has  fullest  View  of 

flower  jars  are  deep  blue  sea      and      garden. 


There    are     tapes-  A  tile   garden   seat  with 

tried  panels  in  the         colored,  low  relief  map  of 

i,        c  a   ..         j  Coronado  and  Point  Loma 

walls,  of  flower  de-        as  the  background  makes 

Sign,      With      coral  a     novel    garden    feature 

red  hollyhockspre- 
dominating.     The 

curtains  are  of  this  same  shade  of  delicate 
coral  red.  Dracema  palms  seen  through  one 
window  give  a  tropical  effect.  The  full  pageant- 
ry of  the  sea,  lights  of  Point  Loma,  ships 
coming  and  going  provide  constant  interest 
and  the  garden  gives  more  than  a  full  quota 
of  living  color. 

The  kitchen,  of  course,  is  the  last  word 
in  modern  efficiency,  with  coral  red  pots  and 
pans,  bright  tile,  revolving  vegetable  racks, 
refrigerators  and  everything  that  heart  of 
housekeeper  or  chef  could  desire.  At  the  back 
door  is  a  covered  shelter  for  the  garbage  cans, 
painted  a  soft  green,  so  that  these  unsightly 
necessities  have  been  cared  for  in  a 
most  acceptable  manner.  There  is  also  a 
service  yard  with  green  lawn,  flowers 
and  vines  climbing  over  a  concrete  wall. 
Each  bedroom  has  been  worked  out 
to  give  maximum  of  comfort  and  de- 
light of  color.  Glazed  chintzes  at  the 
windows,  lamp  bases  toned  to  prevail- 
ing note  of  room,  large  baths  gayly 
tiled.  From  the  master's  room  is  a  sun 
deck  where  sun  baths  may  be  enjoyed 
in  comfort  and  seclusion.  Silvered  walls 
in  the  bath  room,  blue  and  black  tile, 
silk  curtains,  shower  behind  a  glass 
door,  clever  corners  for  scales,  provide 
luxurious  comfort  as  well  as  beauty. 
From  the  upper  hall  open  many 
closets  which  take  the  place  of  the  old 
time  attic.  There  are  cedar  closets  for 
furs,  roomy  well  lighted  ones  for  trunks, 
convenient  ones  for  out-of-season 
clothes.  There  is  a  separate  closet  for 
the  linens  required  for  each  bath  room, 
holding  towels,  linens  of  just  the  right 
shade  and  size.  Each  closet  has  special 
racks  for  shoes,  all  storage  drawers  are 
raised  from  the  floor  to  provide  for 
comfortable  foot  space  and  to  make  the 
housekeeper's  task  of  cleaning  easy. 
The  joy  of  the  house  is  the  garden. 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  Picturesque  Balcony 

Originally  Used  in  Mediaeval  Architecture 
As  a  Lookout  for  the  Approach  of  the  Enemy 

First   of  a   Series   of  Architectural   Drawings 
by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


Below — A  stone  oriel  on  an 
ancient  house  in  Niirnberg. 
The  oriels  in  this  old  Bava- 
rian town  are  only  allowed 
on  the  houses  of  the  bakers, 
because  of  the  legend  that 
the  bakers,  by  rising  early 
in  the  morning,  once  saved 
the  town  from  an  invasion 
by  their  enemies,  the  French 


Above — A  balcony  from  an 
Italian  town  house  witli 
stone  supports;  the  balus- 
trade is  slender  and  simple 
as  prevails  in  the  patterns 
of  Italian  wrought-iron  work 


Left — A  Mediaeval  balcony 
from  a  country  house  with 
groined  supports  terminating 
in  carved  crockets.  The  balus- 
trade is  wrought-iron  against 
a  soft  background  of  stucco 


Right — Spanish  balcony,  an 
architectural  detail  from  an 
old  house  in  Toledo.  The 
wrought-iron  is  a  bit  heavier 
than  is  usually  seen  in  Spanish 
metal  work  and  yet.  a  simplic- 
ity of  pattern  is  observed  in 
interesting  relief  to  the  light- 
er note  of  the  stone  facade 


Above — Carved  stone  bal- 
cony from  the  Gothic  fa§ade 
of  an  English  house,  of  na- 
tive dressed  stone.  The  groin- 
ed foundation  gives  both  dig- 
nity and  massiveness  to  the 
simple     architectural     detail 
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ALL  the  fundamental  essentials  of  a  properly  propor- 
/_V  tioned  and  balanced  interior  are  based  upon  those 
*  developed  generations  ago.  There  are,  however,  cer- 

tain aspects  of  a  room  which  reflect  the  personal  taste  of 
the  owner  and  the  more  subtly  this  finds  expression  the 
more  pleasing  is  the  finished  scheme.  To  instance  the  im- 
pression of  the  individual  taste:  it  may  disclose  itself  in  a 
predilection  for  a  particular  type  of  china  ornaments;  or 
in  the  style  of  the  pictures,  mirrors  and  other  wall  deco- 
rations; or  in  the  hangings  or  coverings  of  the  furniture 
or  any  other  phase  influenced  by  the  desire  for  color. 

In  quite  recent  years,  the  individual  preferences  have 
been  extended  as  the  decorative  value  of  the  furniture  wood 
itself  has  been  acknowledged,  and  this  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  responsible  for  the  revival  of  walnut.  While  for 
long  this  beautiful  wood  was  overshadowed  by  the  more 
fashionable  mahogany,  as  the  earlier  examples  began  to 
find  their  way  to  modern  homes,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  splendid  brown  tones  made  a  wide  and  general  appeal. 
And  as  the  search  for  walnut  furniture  increased,  the  mod- 
ern school  of  cabinet-makers  became  interested,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  our  present-day  factories  acquired  im- 
portant pieces  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne 
furniture  to  serve  as  models  for  their  craftsmen. 

Apart  from  the 
distinctive  color 
shades  of  the  wood 
itself,  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  the 
furniture  styles 
of  these  periods 
should  have  an  es- 
pecial appeal  in 
America.  This  be- 
cause they  recall 
the  two  dominat- 
early  traditions 
of  Colonial  times, 


me  panels, 

ind    under- 

follow 

i Ik-    style    ill    I  ii- 

late     ITih 

Centurj .  Courtesy 

Palmer  &  Embun 


Decorative  Value  of 
Walnut  Furniture 

Touching  Upon  the  Skill  of  the  Modern 
Craftsmen  in  Achieving  the  Beautiful 
Veneered  Surfaces  Which  Have  Brought 
a  Revival  of  Furniture  Styles  Dating 
From  the  Walnut  Period 


By  HENRY  BRANSCOMBE 


Left — Walnut  has  been  re- 
vived for  the  framing  of  pic- 
tures, because  the  warm  brown 
tones  of  the  wood  serve  to 
accentuate  the  colors  of  paint- 
ings. Courtesy  Kittinger  Co. 


Below — This  attractive  cor- 
ner of  a  living  room  is  made 
the  more  beautiful  by  the 
desk  veneered  with  burl  and 
other  decorative  walnut. 
Courtesy   Harry    Meyers    Co. 
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Above — This  walnut  chest  has  a  mark- 
ed decorative  value  in  a  hall,  the  up- 
per panel  and  drawer  fronts  being 
inlaid  with  an  intricate  ornamental  de- 
sign.   Courtesy     Shaw     Furniture    Co. 


namely,  the  Dutch  and 
the  English.  Further  the 
Walnut  Period,  as  it  is 
called,  represents  the 
passing  of  the  heavier  and 
more  rectangular  oak 
woodwork  and  the  coming 
of  the  curved  forms  which 
have  retained  their  appeal 
since. 

For  the  first  time,  the 
possibilities  of  furniture 
design  as  part  of  interior 
decoration  were  then  fully 
realised  and  in  place  of 
the  former  straight  lines 
and  often  cumbersome 
construction,  there  is  that 
refined  grace  and  use  of 
ornamental  details  and 
decorative  surfaces.  These 
characteristics,  equally  as 
much  as  the  qualities  of 


Left — Copied  from  the 
early  low-boys,  this  wal- 
nut table  is  both  decora- 
live  and  convenient  in 
any  room  or  in  any  small 
hall.  Courtesy  Schmieg, 
Hungate       and       Kotzian 


Right — Attractive  effects 
are  attained  by  combining 
the  warm  browns  of  wal- 
nut with  the  soft  colors 
of  gros-point  needlework. 
Courtesy  Harry  MeyersCo. 


the  walnut  wood  itself,  result  in  the  furniture 
styles  of  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  Centuries 
being  particularly  adaptable  to  modern  homes. 
Though  the  designs  found  their  way  both  to 
America  and  to  England  through  the  medium  of 
the  Dutch,  the  various  forms  of  the  Walnut  Pe- 
riod, in  the  final  analysis,  may  be  said  to  be 
hybrid.  China,  Spain,  France,  Flanders,  Holland 
and  something  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  all  con- 
tributed to  the  walnut  furniture  of  William  and 
Mary  and  though  modified  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  same  influences  occur.  With  the 
modifications  of  the  latter  reign  however,  there 
are  those  changes  which  show  the  growing  dom- 
inance of  the  native  English  craftsmen,  so  that 
Queen  Anne  furniture  really  represents  the 
transition  to  the  styles  of  Thomas  Chippendale 
and  those  men  such  as  Savery  and  others  who 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Left  —  Modern 
sideboard  adapt- 
ed from  the  base 
of  the  old  dress- 
ers with  inlaid 
drawer  fronts  of 
type  now  used 
in  Queen  Anne 
dining  rooms. 
Courtesy  Coop- 
e  r  -W  i  I  1  ia  m  s 


R  i  g  h  t  —  T  h  e 
turned  frame  of 
this  chair  is  cop- 
ied from  the  En- 
glish and  needle- 
u  ork  is  also  re- 
production ol 
gros  and  petit 
point,  Courtesj 
Kittinger       Co. 
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A  Memory  of  Cotswold  in  a  Modern  Home  in  Tennessee 

This  Charming  Building  Does  not  Slavishly  Follow  the  English  Architecture, 
Still    It   Keeps  to  the   Simpler  Tudor   Spirit.     Treanor  and    Fatio,   Architects 


Ikm   b<    .a   era' 
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A  varied  charm  is  given  this  house 
by  a  sparing  use  of  closely  spaced,  well 
weathered  oak  half-timbering.  The 
brick  is  dull,  rich  Dutch.  The  corners 
are  quoined'in  Crab  Orchard  stone  and 
the  roof  is  of  shingle  tiles  which  re- 
mind you  of  the  very  old  Cotswold 
roofs.  From  a  drawing  by  Lovett  Rile 


■■;  h  k*-  e  •    •» 


First  floor  plan  of  the  modern  Cots- 
wold house  showing  the  interesting  ar- 
rangement of  rooms  both  individually 
and  in  connection  with  each  other. 
Everywhere,  ample  light  and  air  are 
provided  for.  and  although  a  large 
territory  is  covered,  every  detail  has 
been  thought  out  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience, as.  for  instance,  the  recep- 
tion hall  leading  into  the  stair  ball, 
then  through  a  gallery  to  the  living 
room  or  through  the  gallery  to  the 
library;  the  dining  room  conveniently 
placed  for  the  living  quarters  and  also 
for    the    service    part    of    the    house 
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A  Formal  French  Manoir  on  Long  Island 

The  Minor  Type  of  the  Old  Chateau  Seems  to  Spread  Itself  with  Crace 
and  Charm  over  the  Landscape.  The  Walled  Garden  Is  Particularly 
Appropriate  to  the  Quaint  Buildings.    Treanor  &  Fatio,  Architects 


This  American  chateau  is  relieved 
from  the  stiffness  of  the  old  French 
architecture  hy  the  informal  treatment 
of  the  eave  lines  and  by  the  dissymme- 
trical placing  of  the  entrance  feature. 
Here,  the  vails  are  of  clear  ochre 
stucco  with  quoins  of  soft  gray  lime- 
stone. The  roof  is  picturesquely  cov- 
ered with  antique  flat  tiles  in  the 
varying  soft  rich  tones  of  Burgundy. 
From  a   drawing  by  Robert  I.  Powell 


-  •    - 


First  floor  plan  of  the  Long  Island 
formal  manoir  shows  a  wide  and  gra- 
cious entrance  court.  This  leads  to  the 
entrance  hall,  beyond  which  is  the 
library.  Then  at  the  left  is  a  stairway 
and  beyond  the  living  room  a  sepa- 
rate corner  called  a  "buffet,"  which 
may  mean  midnight  suppers  or  an  aid 
to  afternoon  tea.  Here,  again,  the  din- 
ing room  is  perfectly  placed  for  the 
pantry,  kitchen  and  the  service  on  the 
first  floor.  Adjacent  to  the  entrance 
hall  is  the  little  dressing  room,  so 
necessary  and  convenient  these  days  on 
the  ground  floor  of  all  country  hou?e= 
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Speaking 

of  Art 

Just  Now  It  is  Pascin's 
Drawing,  Rousseau's  Na- 
ivete, and   Dufy's  Murals! 

By  M.   F.   ROBERTS 


THIS  month  in  the  New  York  art 
world  we  talk  most  about  Pascin, 
Henri  Rousseau  and  Raoul  Dufy 
— again  the  French  absorb  us.  But  for 
a  moment  it  is  not  Derain  or  Picasso  or 
de  Segonzac,  and  there  really  seems  to 
beno  more  t(  lay  about  these  three.  So 
tnei  ican  art,  but 
to  other  Frenchmen — secure  as  a  buy 
ami  safe  as  a  source  of  com 

wholly   i  list),   but    1 

immenselj 
hi-  vogue.  Ro 

nificant,  and  I  »  i  undersl 

reai 

tolerance,  usually  res< 

of  artisti<  a<  tivity  in  the  nursi 

kindergarten.  When  I  ask,    \\ 

scan's  vogue?"     for  ju  I 


Above — "Bibi,"  from  the 
painting  by  Pascin,  shown  in 
the  Pascin  Memorial  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Downtown  Gal- 
lery. From  the  Collection 
of       Frank       Crowninshield 


one  of  amazing  force — I  am  told  that  "he  is 
naive,"  that  "he  has  depths  of  feeling."  So  much 
I  am  willing  to  believe.  But  when  they  tell  me 
that,  as  "an  obscure  bourgeois,  without  tech- 
nique, he  was  able  to  put  down  his  own  impres- 
sions on  canvas  exactly  as  they  appeared  to 
him,"  I  stop  amazed.  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  Rousseau,  apparently  a  nice,  pleas- 
ant, honest  person,  saw  men  and  women  as 
wooden  images,  trees  with  Noah's  Ark  outlines, 
horses  as  stiff,  motionless  animals.  His  jungle 
pictures  one.  may  perhaps  accept,  though  they 
are  more  or  less  ludicrous,  but  they  are  more  fan- 
tastic. If  he  desires  leopards  crouching  on  top  of 
diaphanous,  swaying  leaves,  in  a  driving  rain, 
with  the  wind  blowing  some  of  the  branches  out 
threateningly  and  leaving  others  safe  and  up- 
right, that  certainly  is  naive  and  amazing,  or 
would  be  in  a  child.  And  after  all,  few  of  us  carry 
about  a  real  jun'gle  photo  in  our  purse  or  in  our 
memory.  But  I  cannot  accept  his  "Flowers  of 
Poetry,"  which  are  not  poetry,  or  the  "Lady 
Strolling  in  the  Forest,"  who  is  less  than  a  Rus- 
sian toy;  nor  can  I  quite  get  his  "Lotus  Blossoms," 
larger  than  a  tropical  tree  and  twice  the  size  of 
man  or  beast;  nor  the  "Banks  of  the  Seine,"  the 
river  bound  and  hard  as  a  hill  and,  apparently,  if 
it  ever  became  fluent,  ready  to  inundate  the  sur- 
rounding country.  And  then,  if  you  find  these 
things  hard  to  believe,  you  are  at  a  loss  when 
they  speak  in  breathless  wonder  of  "his  color." 
To  me  his  pictures  seem  without  freshness.  The 
color  is  neat  and  inconspicuous  like  a  bourgeois 
home.  I  find  no  startling  flower  in  the  jungle,  no 
flaming  vine  in  the  forest.  It's  a  little  faded,  like 
the  bourgeois  mind.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
depressing  than  to  own  a  Rousseau  picture  and 
see  it  day  after  day,  day  after  day,  just  as  one 
would  find  it  impossible,  I  think,  to  have  lived 
as  a  next  door  neighbor  of  Mr.  Rousseau's  with 
any  degree  of  intellectual  acceleration.  It  has 
been  hinted  that  some  of  his  pictures  were  done 
with  a  sense  of  humor,  but  I  don't  find  that 


Below — "Rain  in  the  Jungle," 
from  an  oil  painting  by 
Henri  Rousseau,  one  of  many 
paintings  by  this  artist  in 
an  exhibition  at  the  Marie 
H  a  r  r  i  m  a  n    Galleries 
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Right — What  could  he  more 
amusing  than  these  smart  little 
clogs  ornamenting  a  porcelain 
ashtray  of  generous  size,  trotting 
along  toward  the  miniature  pew- 
ter milk  can  beverage  shaker? 
On  the  pewter  tray  are  eight 
little  dippers  just  like  the  one 
at  the  old  well.  They  are  most 
practical  for  use  in  the  Cabana 
as  they  cannot  break.  Their  con- 
venient little  handles  also  make 
it  possible  to  extend  one's  hos- 
pitality to  the  beach.  Courtesy 
Hammacher,    Schlemmer   &    Co. 


Left — As  the  last  word  in 
convenience,  this  new  "bag- 
gammon",  containing  the 
necessary  dice  and  chips 
within  a  zipper  pocket.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the 
player  to  go  to  the  beach, 
fully  equipped  for  her  game. 
It  may  be  had  in  embroider- 
ed crepe,  in  black  patent  lea- 
ther or  calf  with  contrasting 
colored  embroidered  points. 
Courtesy    B.    Altman    &    Co. 


Left — A  backgammon  board 
such  as  this,  with  a  "Nirosta" 
metal  frame  and  glass  dice  and 
chips,  is  especially  desirable  for 
the  Cabana  as  it  is  guaranteed 
to  be  rustless.  The  held  may  be 
of  black  and  white  morocco  or 
in  nine  other  equally  attractive 
color  combinations.  With  them 
are  four  glass  ashtrays  of  har- 
monizing colors.  Againsl  the 
colored  leather  field  the  glass 
equipment  is  effective.  Cour- 
ted   Cappellin   Glassware,    Inc. 
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Entrances  to  Some 

I 

of  the  Most  Unusual 
and  Distinguished  of 
the  Modern  Country 
Homes  in  America 


PHOTO  By  JESSIC  T*RBOX  SEALS 


Top,  left— Colonial  house  of  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Wharton  Poor  on  Long  Island. 
The  detail  is  authoritative,  with  wide, 
hand-rived  shingles,  wooden  shutters 
and  Early  American  wood  paneled 
door.     Roger     H.     Billiard,     architect 


The  front  facade  of  the  home  of  Mrs. 
A.  Slater  at  Montecito.  This  unusual 
Spanish  entrance  has  the  effect  of  lead- 
ing up  to  the  very  roof,  with  the  por- 
tico under  the  window  and  the  wrought- 
iron  grille  of  the  little  porch  ahove. 
George    Washington    Smith,    architect 


Ahove — Classic  type  of  Georgian  door- 
wax  for  the  home  of  Mrs.  Forsythe 
Baum.  The  paneled  door,  circular 
pediment  and  Doric  columns  are  in  in- 
teresting relief  to  the  solid  hrick 
work.    Dwight   James   Baum.  architect 
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Many  Styles  and  Periods 
of  Doors  and  Doorways  Are 
Illustrated  Here,  Rich  with  In- 
spiration for  the  Home  Lover 


Above — Mediaeval  Spanish  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  home  of  Mr. 
George  F.  Steedman  at  Montecito.  The 
doorway  is  of  Eucalyptus  with  the  pan- 
eling of  the  iloor  in  flat  Spanish  ballis- 
ters.  Frame  is  carved  in  Mediaeval  style. 
George    Washington    Smith,    architect 


Top,  right— Simple,  but  distinguished 
entrance  to  the  Connecticut  home  of 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Mortimer.  The  stone  work 
is  beautifully  laid  up  about  the  old  oak 
door  with  its  wrought-iron  -fan  light. 
Heavy    latches    are    also    wrought-iron 


Right — Double-arched  front  entrance 
to  a  beautiful  Spanish  home  at  Mon- 
tecito. The  tiled  porch  steps  and  the 
tropical  planting  of  palms  and  brilliant 
flowers  make  this  entrance  one  of  pic- 
turesque   charm    and    unusual    beauty 


ontinued  on  page  70) 
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'OVERTURE 

'"^\VERTURE,"  by  the  late  William 
Bolitho,  is  a  great  drama.  It  is  the 
one  great  original  drama  of  the 
season.  It  stands  out  among  the  other 
productions  of  the  year  like  the  Empire 
State  Tower.  What  a  pity  that  Bolitho  had 
to  die  without  seeing  his  first,  last  and 
greatest  piece  of  work! 

This  play,  laid  in  a  small  German  town 
in  1922,  centers  around  the  revolt  of  the 
proletariat.  It  quivers  with  action  and 
mental  explosives  from  the  rise  of  the  first 
curtain  till  the  fall  of  the  last.  It  is  direct, 
profoundly  significant  and,  above  all,  it 
rolls  to  its  tragic  end  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fatality   and   of   eternality,    the    rarest   of 


Below — David  Marines,  musi- 
cian, noted  as  violinist  and 
conductor,  who  has  had  the 
great  honor  of  establishing  the 
free  concerts  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  which  are 
now     in     their     seventh     year 


Broadway  To  Date 

The  Passing  Show  Flattered, 
Flayed  and  Fumbled 


By  BENJAMIN    DeCASSERES 


Left — Colin  Clive  and 
Barbara  Robbins  in  Wil- 
liam Bolitho's  "Over- 
ture" very  well  acted, 
produced  by  Bela  Blau 
at  the  Longacre  Theatre 


Right — Jane  Cowl  in  a 
scene  from  "Art  and 
Mrs.  Bottle,"  at  Maxine 
Elliott's  Theatre,  under 
the  management  of  Ken- 
neth Macgowan  and 
Joseph      Verner      Reed 


tionist  was  done  superbly  by  Patrick  O'Brien, 
Barbara  Robbins  as  Red  Katie  Tauler  was 
intensely  dramatic.  In  fact,  every  one  in 
this  play  was,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Clive,  a  study  of  rare  beauty. 

Dialogue,     pattern,     direction,     acting, 
execution  blend  almost  without  a  flaw  in 
"Overture."  It  is  an  event  that  you  must 
not  miss. 
"petticoat  influence" 

Gilbert  Miller  has  a  magic  that  is  quite 
all  his  own.  Nothing  so  trivial  or  light  that 
(Continued  on   page  80) 


Kmil)  Graham  \ 

Night"   al    Mi.-    I  liin        :  heatre 


qualities  to  be  discovered  in  most  modern  drama. 
The  story  centers  around  Karl  Ritter,  upper-class 
idealist,  who  demands  for  the  working  classes  that 
the  Town  Council  shall  abrogate  a  twelve-hour, 
reduced-pay  law.  They  refuse.  The  workingmen 
take  the  City  Hall,  only  to  be  driven  out  later  by 
the  soldiers.  Ritter  goes  to  his  death. 

This  skeletonized  version  of  the  play  can  give  you 

no  idea  of  the  lightning-like  play  of  ideas  between 

the  idealists,  the  Communists,  the  government  and 

Respectability  as   typified   in    the  Town   Council. 

These  are  not  spoken  essays,  but  they  are  the  ideas 

l  hat  are  now  shaking  the  world  put  into  action.  No 

one  is  to  blame:  we  see  the  inexorable  necessity  for 

u  h  point  of  view.  That  is  the  beauty  of  the  play 

and  the  reason  for  giving  it  my  careful  consideration. 

Colin  Clive,  who  did  such  fine  work  in  the  pic- 

turized  version  of  "Journey's  End,"  as  Karl  Ritter 

was  handicapped  by  his  English  accent  in  a  play 

thai    is  Teutonic  in  its  characterization.  The 

direct-action,  hard-boiled  Communist  revolu- 


Mary  Roland  in  "The  Vinegar  Tree," 
the  Dwight  Deere  Wiman  production 
arousing  much  interest  at  the  Playhouse 
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The  bedroom  of  Mr. 
James  P.  Donahue  in  his 
Palm  Beach  home  is 
Spanish  in  feeling,  with 
a  beautiful  antique 
Spanish  writing  desk,  a 
magnificent  old  Italian 
walnut  bed  and  a  fine 
Kirmanshah  rug.  The 
chairs  and  the  chiffonier 
are  Spanish  and  the 
writing  desk  chair  is 
Italian.  The  color:-  arc 
very  gay — blue,  green. 
yellow  and  red.  Elsie 
Sloan   Farley,   decorator 


Hen's  Bedrooms  of  Distinguished  Decoration 

Beautiful  Rooms,  Representing  Different  Periods,  as  well  as  Different  Individ- 
ual Tastes,  Are  Shown  Here,  Each  One  of  Distinct  Charm.   Ninth  of  a  Series 


Mr.  E.  F.  Hutton's  bed- 
room in  his  Long  Island 
home  at  Roslyn.  The 
bed  is  a  beautiful  an- 
tique Queen  Anne 
model,  the  head-  and 
foot-boards  covered  in 
old  yellow  brocade  to 
match  the  bedspread. 
The  curtains  are  printed 
linen  in  brown  and  blue 
and  the  furniture  is 
covered  in  brown  and 
\  el  low  damask.  A  rich 
old  Chinese  rug  i*  in 
shades  of  blue  and 
brown.  Antique  English 
desk  i>  walnut.  Fl-ie 
Sloan    Farley,   decorator 
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Mr.  Bertrand  L.  Taylor's  bedroom 
in  his  New  York  apartment.  The 
walls  of  this  charming  room  are 
of  old  French  fabric  in  a  light 
shade  of  green  and  the  carpet  is 
green  also,  hand-tufted.  These 
green  tones  make  a  beautiful 
background  for  the  furniture, 
which  is  almost  entirely  black 
and  gold  lacquer.  The  dressing- 
table  is  Chippendale,  from  Ire- 
land, and  the  corner  cabinet  made 
by  English  artisans.  The  bed  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  famous  and  grace- 
ful William  and  Mary  type. 
Jones  and  Erwin,  Inc.,  decorators 


One  of  the  guest  rooms  for  men 
in  the  shooting  lodge  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Rogers  on  Long  Island.  This  room 
is  in  the  old  part  of  the  house  and 
is  thoroughly  masculine  in  fur- 
nishing. The  old  oak  rafters  run 
down  from  the  peaked  roof  al- 
most to  the  floor  with  ivory  stucco 
set  between.  The  bed  is  an  Eliz- 
abethan piece,  very  old  and  very 
richly  carved  with  an  Elizabethan 
bench  of  oak  at  the  foot.  There 
are  little  oak  "funeral  stands" 
about  the  room  for  flowers  and 
cigarettes  and  the  old  Elizabethan 
wing  chairs  are  brilliantly  uphol- 
stered. McMillen,  Inc.,  decorators 
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The  bedroom  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Coe  at  "Planting  Fields,"  Oyster 
Bay.  This  charming  room  has  the 
grace  and  comfort  reminiscent  of 
some  lovely  English  country  home. 
The  furniture  is  upholstered  in 
English  chintz  and  the  bedstead 
is  old  Jacobean  with  a  coverlet  of 
antique  embroidered  silk.  Most 
of  the  furniture  is  antique  Jacob- 
ean, oak,  of  course.  The  tables  are 
the  gate-leg  model  in  oak.  The 
group  windows  are  paneled  in 
colored  glass  and  brilliant  color- 
ed chintz  is  used  for  draperies. 
Charles     of     London,     decorators 


This  severely  beautiful  place  is 
the  bedroom  of  Simon  Guggen- 
heim in  his  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment. There  is  simple  and  digni- 
fied treatment  here,  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  the  principal  rooms 
of  the  apartment,  which  are  mo>I- 
ly  in  the  Elizabethan  manner.  The 
door  is  old  oak,  linenfold  panel- 
ing and  the  furniture  includes 
some  very  rare  old  pieces  of  the 
early  English  carved  oak.  The 
wing  chair  is  upholstered  in  an 
Indian  fabric,  richly  embroider- 
ed. An  old  Gothic  chest  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Arthur  S. 
Vernay,  Inc.,  decorators 
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EACH  year  more  of  us  explore  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  sunshine.  We  abandon 
what  is  bleak  and  dreary  and,  like  the 
Penitente  Indian  rite,  embark  for  the  Isles 
of  the  Sun — source  of  the  earths  limitless 
fecundity.  A  balmy  winter  climate  has  in  re- 
cent years  become  a  saleable  commodity — 
especially  to  people  of  our  northern  regions. 
There  is  something  so  humanly  grateful  in 
the  winter  sun  down  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
that  few  who  have  ever  felt  its  inviting  touch 
can  resist  returning  to  it  frequently.  That  is 
why  travel  organizations  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  have  now  made  Cuba,  the  West  Indies, 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Panama,  Central 
America  and  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America  so  easy  of  access  as  to  make  a  trip 
to  them  seem  like  a  casual  jaunt  into  our  re- 
moter city  suburbs.  At  least  a  score  of  steam- 
ship lines  are  now  constantly  carrying  winter- 
voyaging  passengers  to  and  from  the  ports  of 
Havana,  Santiago,  Nassau,  Port-au-Prince, 
San  Juan,  St.  Thomas,  Hamilton,  St.  Pierre, 
Barbados,  Trinidad,  Curasao,  La  Guayra, 
Cartagena,  Colon,  Port  Limon  and  Kingston. 
The  city  of  Havana,  in  Cuba,  has,  perhaps, 
achieved  more  in  less  time  in  its  social, 
sports,  outdoor  and  indoor  attractions  for 


tourists  and  winter  residents  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Within  the  last 
twelve  years  its  recreational  development  has 
been  phenomenal.  From  a  city  of  compara- 
tive local  color  and  activity  before  the  World 
War  and  our  prohibition  madness,  it  has  be- 
come the  substantial  rival  of  resorts  like 
Monte  Carlo  and  the  Venetian  Lido.  Yet  it 
is  only  forty-eight  hours  by  an  all-water 
route  from  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Indeed, 
Havana's  expansion  into  the  smartest  social 
life  of  America  has  been  sensational.  While 
most  of  us  will  continue  to  visit  the  French 
and  Italian  Riviera,  when  the  mood  prevails, 
many  of  us  will  find  it  more  and  more  con- 
venient to  say  to  our  alter  ego:  "Excuse  me  a 
moment  while  I  pick  up  a  few  real  thrills 
with  smart  friends  in  gay  Havana."  Nor  will 
sunshine  lovers  be  deterred  in  this  short  way 
to  salubrity  and  winter  comfort  by  the  fact 
that  the  beverages  of  the  north,  which  are 
excommunicato.,  have  the  gracious  benefit  of 
clergy  in  the  Cuban  capital,  where  they  may 
still  be  greeted  and  toasted  without  indict- 
ment, fine  and  fanatic  clamor. 

That  noblest  of  all  the  animals  in  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind,  the  thoroughbred  horse,  is 
an  institution  in  Havana  no  less  important 


Cuba  and  West 

Indies  Winter 

Charm 

Our  Sunny  Nearby  Ameri- 
can Riviera  is  Luring  Many 
Thousands  to  its  Agreeable 
Climate,  Colorful  Outdoor 
Life,  Sports  and  Smart  Social 
Activities.  A  Picturesque  Old 
World  Just  Off  our  Shores 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON 
WACK  F.  R.  C.  S. 


Author  of:  A  Mulobile  in  the  Cordilleras 
— In    the    Tiny    Land    of    the    Ticos — etc. 


Porch  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rene  DuPont, 
at  Veradero  Beach,  Cardenas,  Cuba.  House 
built  of  stone,  stucco  and  Cuban  woods, 
principally  mahogany.  All  its  furniture  made 
in  Cuba.  Architects,  Govantes  and  Cabarroca 


on  the  race  track  than  roulette  on  the  table 
at  Monte  Carlo.  But  horse  racing  is  but  one 
feature  in  Havana's  ultra-modern  daily  pro- 
gram of  vivacious  events.  There  is  yachting 
off  Marianao  Beach  from  the  palatial  house 
and  park  of  the  Havana  Yacht  Club,  and 
from  that  newer  edifice,  the  Havana  Bilt- 
more  Yacht  Club;  golf  on  the  links  of  the 
Havana  Biltmore  Club;  the  Havana  Country 
Club;  the  Almendares  Club,  and  the  Rovers 
Club — all  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Ha- 
vana city.  The  golf  course  of  the  Havana 
Country  Club  has  been  referred  to  as  "the 
sportiest  course  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 


On  La  Playa  Beach,  Gulf  Shore,  Cuba,  pop- 
ular bathing  resort  of  northern  winter  visi- 
tors   to    Havana.    Courtesy    Havana    Post 
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But  the  only  way  to  verify  that  enthusi- 
astic allegation  is  to  play  the  course  in 
person  on  a  bright,  crisp  day  between 
November  and  April. 

Organized  pleasure  for  American  con- 
sumption has  become  a  social  science  in 
which  our  people  have  in  the  last  decade 
invested  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  Instead 
of  the  spontaneous,  haphazard,  undi- 
rected "day's  doings"  of  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago.  the  first  class  resorts  of  the 
world  now  plan,  minutely  time,  and 
elaborately  carry  out  all  sorts  of  enter- 
taining events  for  their  guests.  Time  was 
when  we  had  to  travel  far  and  labori- 
ously to  be  entertained  at  all — now  the 
radio  and  the  phonograph  have  deposited 
grand  opera,  football,  and  a  hundred 
other  entertainments  in  the  home  and 
freely  given  their  enjoyment  to  the  least 
of  mankind.  Organizing  human  pleasure 
brought  that  about.  Instead  of  hotels, 
clubs,  churches,  schools,  museums  and 
the  like  being  merely  what  their  names 
imply,  they  have  now  become  vastly 
more  by  this  process  called  organized 
human  entertainment.  In  this  direction 
Havana,  in  a  few  short  years,  has  out- 
stripped   all    other    pleasure-producing 

cities  seeking  the  patronage  of  well-to-do  visitors  and  semi-permanent 
residents. 

Early  in  February,  Havana's  Carnival  opens  with  much  ado  about 
everything.  It  is  a  gorgeous  enterprise — piquant,  colorful,  lyric  and 
socially  impressive.  Special  express  steamers  which  leave  New  York 
just  before  it  opens,  return  immediately  after  it  closes — February 
12th- 15th.  The  most  important  Cuban  holiday  occurs  on  February 
24th.  It  is  known  as  Grito  de  Baire,  the  village  of  Baire  being  the  place 
where  the  first  cry  for  Cuban  independence  was  heard.  Its  annual 
rally  or  tocsin  therefore  recalls  the  celebration  of  our  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington. 

Havana's  dedication  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness is  as  romantic  as  it  is  vivid.  The  city  has 
always  had  the  Latin  attitude  toward  human 
play,  human  leisure  and  the  graces  of  time  un- 
employed in  gainful  occupation.  This  playful 
spirit  infects  every  live  visitor  to  Havana,  with 
the  desirable  result  that  all  the  pests  of  the 
world  of  work,  strife  and  purely  material  en- 
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The  imposing  Pres- 
idential Palace,  fac- 
ing Zayas  Park. 
Havana,  one  of 
modern  Cuba's 
magnificent  archi- 
tectural    structures 


Spanish  chorines 
dancing  with  click- 
ing heels  and  cas- 
tanets, in  long  un- 
revealing  gown-,  at 
a  popular  Havana 
Supper  Club.  Cour- 
tesy    Havana     Post 


deavor  are  completely  sponged  from  one's 
consciousness.  Human  relaxation  of  that  de- 
gree is  priceless — wherever  it  is  obtained! 
Havana,  in  the  guise  of  an  all-round  plea- 
sure laboratory,  is  destined  to  occupy  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  the  world  of  ob- 
jective leisure. 

The  night-life  of  Havana  and  its  beautiful  environs  overlooking 
the  sea  is  as  varied  as  the  degrees  of  human  life  which  vibrate  within 
its  ancient  and  imaginary  walls.  Here  the  Orient  and  the  tropics,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  East  and  West,  mingle  and  melt  into  twi- 
light, starlight  and  moonlight.  And  moonlight  on  a  Cuban  promon- 
tory is  an  unforgettable  vision — lovely  and  romantic,  and  especially 
enchanting  from  the  Malecon.  The  Malecon  sea-wall  drive  becomes 
a  gleaming  parade  of  a  thousand  cars  on  a  moonlit  night.  The  dark, 
grim  spectre  of  Morro  Castle  across  the  harbor  accentuates  the  flare 
and  flash  of  the  movement  on  the  wall.  From  there  to  the  Casino  at 
Marianao  Playa  isn't  far  except  in  social  altitude.  For  at  the  Casino, 
the  most  brilliant  social  center  in  the  Caribbean,  the  smartest  of  our 
social  lionesses  may  have  her  glorious  opportunity  and, 
with  her  beauty  of  person  and  gown,  swat  her  rivals  a 
mighty  swat.  Outside,  in  the  Vedado  section  of  the  city. 
Miramar  Avenue  is  beautified  by  the  palatial  winter 
homes  of  princes  and  potentates.  Their  gardens,  like  the 
city's  public  parks,  are  in  abundant  bloom  all  winter,  en- 
riching a  setting  of  marked  natural  beauty.  The  patio  of 
the  American  Embassy;  that  wonderful  Parisian  boule- 
vard, the  Havana  Prado;  the  Oriental  Park  racetrack,  and 
finally  that  remarkable  road,  the  Velvet  Highway,  to  be 
700  miles  through  the  center  of  the  Island  from  Havana 
to  Santiago;  these  are  all  features  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  interest  to  the  traveler  in  Cuba.  The  Cuba  of  today  is, 
indeed,  a  marvelous  achievement  in  a  single  decade. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  little  Cuban  exploration,  visit 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  nearby.  It  is  worth  while.  We  recall  that 
twenty  years  or  so  ago  the  enterprising  publisher  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  the  late  Thomas  J.  Keenan,  became  so 
fascinated  with  the  climate  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
island  that  he  started  to  make  it  his  principality  and  Sir 
Thomas  its  lordly  ruler.  Mr.  Keenan  had  marked  prevision 
of  its  possibilities — as  he  had  of  newspapers  and  other 
commercial  enterprises — and  if  he  had  lived  a  few  hun- 
dred years  longer,  the  Isle  of  Pines  would  be  the  most 
famous  dry  spot  in  all  the  Seven  Seas. 

Matanzas  is  the  city  where  a  mule  started  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Cubans  should  remember  that  with  grati- 
tude when  they  find  it  necessary  to  address  impolite  re- 
marks to  any  member  of  the  somnolent  species  of  nn/lo. 
But  for  the  liberation  of  our  Cuban  neighbors  and  the 
fanaticism  of  a  Swedish  legislator  from  Minnesota,  Ha- 
vana would  still  be  the  dump  it  was  in  the  last  century. 

Cardenas  has  a  fine  beach.  Yeradero,  and  is  as  Spanish 
as  ever  in  certain  local  aspects.  It  is  the  situs  of  Rene  I  hi 
Pout's  all-Cuban  winter  home.  Cienfuegos  is  a  charming 
( ( 'on tinned  on  page  04  j 
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Decorative  Acces- 
sories for  the  Very 
Modern  Bathroom 

Cleaming  Cold,  Satiny  \ilver, 
Sparkling  Crystal,  Brilliant 
Claw,  (,,iy  |  namels,  often  Set 
with  Semi-precious  Stones, 
Fi'ik  Pon  «  lain  and  Pottery 
A|»jm  ,n  in  N(  w<  \t  Minors, 
I  lagons,  and  Box<  \ 

By  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


Left — Powder  jars  of 
pale  pink  opaque  Ve- 
netian glass  stippled 
with  gold,  with  flow- 
er-top stoppers  are 
among  the  new  impor- 
tations. Courtesy  Cap- 
pellin   Glassware,   Inc. 


Above — Bath  crystal 
jars,  powder  boxes, 
cologne  and  perfume 
bottles  in  crystal  reed- 
ed rose,  with  flower- 
top  stopper,  Cour- 
tesy Steuben  Division 
Corning       Glass       Co. 


Vbove,  left — Egj  ptian  cot- 
ton of  the  choicest  grade 
is  used  in  these  natural 
colored  bath  sets.  Their 
verj  simplicity  i>  ><>- 
phisticated  and  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  oddly 
placed  monograms,  exei 
cuted  in  point  Russe. 
Courtesy      Mosse,      Inc. 


AI)o\  e  Guest  and  fin- 
ger-tip towels,  hand 
embroidered  on  fine 
huckaback  and  sheer 
colored  linen.  del- 
icately hand  em- 
broidered with  thread 
of  a  darker  shade. 
Courtesy  Grande  Mai- 
>on     de     Blanc,     Inc. 


IN  the  sumptuous  fittings  of  present  day 
bathrooms,  the  utmost  luxury  and  beauty 
are  combined  with  the  greatest  utility  and 
comfort,  their  floors  of  tinted  marble,  onyx, 
mosaic,  or  shining  tiles  and  their  decoratively 
painted,  papered,  tiled  or  tinted  walls 
reflect  the  colorful  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern times  and  the  graceful  designs  and 
flawless  finish  of  their  metal  fittings, 
heavily  plated  with  lustrous  gold,  sil- 
ver, silvery  chromium  or  nickel,  re- 
veal decorative  possibilities  previously 
unimagined. 

Distinguished  painters  lavish  their 
skill  upon  the  mural  decorations, 
either  upon  the  walls  themselves  or  in 
designs  for  wall  paper,  imaginative 
whimsies  from  the  ocean  depths,  sea- 
weed and  branching  coral,  anemone 
and  curious  crustaceans,  fantastic 
fish,  exotic  birds  in  gorgeous  plum- 
age, mischievous  monkeys  swinging 
from  their  tails,  sea-gulls,  swans, 
white  heron  and  flamingoes  and  ships 
with  snowy  sails  on  seas  of  tropic 
blue.  Walls  of  faience  tiles  in  lovely 
pastel  shades  are  in  pleasing  harmony 
with  vitreous  china  or  flint  gloss  en- 
amel tubs  and  lavatories  in  old  ivory, 
spring  or  deeper  green,  Tuscan  yel- 
low, horizon  blue,  "West  Point"  gray, 
or  lavender,  while  black  vitriolite 
effectively  contrasts  with  the  gold 
walls  made  from  chemically  treated 
shells  found  in  deep  sea  waters  off  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Among  the  many  luxurious  fittings 
for  modern  bathrooms,  glass  occupies 
a  most  important  place,  for  it  appears 
not  only  in  mirrors,  shelves,  towel 
racks,  bath  bottles,  jars,  boxes  and 
containers  of  every  imaginable  size, 
shape  and  hue,  but  even  in  cubes  for 
door  stops;  and  in  these  decorative 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Right — Exquisitely 
mounted  in  sterl- 
ing silver,  these 
beautiful  hath 
room  accessories  in 
rock  crystal  -omul 
the  newest  note  in 
toilet  appointment-. 
Courtesy  B  r  a  n  d 
Chatillon,         Inc. 


A   8.   MERRILL 


Above — Reproduction  of  a  Louis  X\ 
bottle  in  crystal  with  Parisian  scene 
etched  in  gold,  containing  perfume  in 
"Quelque  Fleurs"  or  "Le  Parfum  Ideal." 
The  stopper  is  brushed  with  gold;  case 
is    red    leather.    Courtesy    Houbigant 


Above,  center- 
Bath  salts  in  aspho- 
dele  odor  in  a  clear 
crystal  jar  with 
black  top:  talcum 
in  pirate  odor  in 
matching  contain- 
er: silver  and  graj 
metal  box  for  bath 
p  o  w d  e  r :  crystal 
bottles  of  amber 
perfume.  Contain- 
ers made  in  Pari-. 
Courtesy    I.entheric 


Above,  center — 
Crystal  bottles 
with  enamel  me- 
dallions in 
bronze  frames,  a 
powder  box  of 
engraved  crystal 
with  enamelled 
cover  from 
France  and 
swivel  mirror 
rest  on  this  per- 
fume tray.  Cour- 
tesy   Ovington's 


Left — An  exquisite  imported 
powder  box  shaped  like  a 
Chinese  temple,  complete 
with  lamb"-  wool  puff. 
Courtesy  Helena  Rubinstein 


Above  In  brilliant  enamels 
on  sterling  silver,  these  dec- 
orative accessories  are  smart 
for  the  dressing  table.  Com- 
tesj    \  ictor    A.   Picard,   Inc. 
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THE  NOBEL  PRIZE 

SELMA  LAGERLOF  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1909,  "for 
the  noble  idealism,  the  wealth  of  imagi- 
nation, the  soulful  quality  of  style,  which 
characterizes  her  work."  She  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Grammar  School  for  girls  in  Landskrona. 
Her  first  book  was  The  Story  of  Gosta  Bcrling. 
The  first  few  parts  of  it  were  submitted  to  a 
newspaper  in  Stockholm  which  had  offered  a 
prize  for  a  short  novel.  She  won  the  prize.  Then 
the  Baroness  Aldersparre  gave  her  the  money 
to  give  up  teaching  for  a  year  in  order  to 
finish  the  saga  she  had  begun.  The  novel  was 
translated  into  Danish,  Russian,  German, 
Icelandic,  Finnish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian, 
French  and  English.  It  was  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  great  modern  classics.  But,  even  so, 
it  did  not  make  much  money  for  her  and  she 
was  enabled  to  continue  her  writing  only 
through  the  financial  aid  given  her  by  King 
Oscar  and  his  son.  She  was  elected  to  the 
Swedish  Academy — the  first  and  only  woman 
to  receive  that  honor — and  from  this  she  de- 
rived a  small  pension.  The  Nobel  Prize  of 
$40,000  finally  gave  her  the  desired  leisure  to 
devote  herself  entirely  to  the  study  and  pro- 
duction of  literature. 


Among  the  New  Books 

The  Nobel  Prize,  Buying  First  Editions 
as  an  Investment,  and  Some  New  Books 


By  BURTON   RASCOE 


Left  —  Fannie  Hurst 
whose  latest,  and  some 
say  greatest, novel, "Back 
Street  ",hasjust  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Cosmopo- 
litan  Book  Corporation 


Wood  cut  illustration  from  "Mad 
Man's  Drum,"  by  Lynd  Ward. 
All  picture  book  published  by 
Jonathan  Cape  and  Harrison  Smith 


Lynd  Ward  whose  "sec- 
ond novel  in  wood  cuts," 
"Mad  Man's  Drum."  has 
just    been     pu  bl  ished 


Much 
flowed 
wheels 
erary 


water     has 

under     the 

of    the    lit- 

mill      since 


then.  A  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Lager- 
lof sat  upon  the  same  platform  in 
Stockholm  with  other  recipients  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  when  the  honor,  in 
literature,  was  accorded  a  slim, 
rubicund,  nervous  and  excitable 
young  American  by  name  Sinclair  Lewis. 
Before  leaving  America  Lewis  had  been 
subjected  to  some  bitter  and  envious 
criticism  for  having  been  awarded  the 
prize.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  old  enough  and 
honored  enough  to  have  a  generous  atti- 
tude toward  the  good  luck  of  his  brothers 
in  the  writing  profession,  so  far  forgot 
decorum  as  to  deliver  a  long  tirade 
against  Lewis.  Others  in  America,  in- 
stead of  feeling  honored  that  an  Ameri- 
can should  be  given  the  Nobel  Prize,  criticized  the 
Nobel  Prize  committee  for  having  selected  Lewis 
among  so  many  writers  as  the  one  deserving  the 
great  honor. 

Naturally  Lewis  was  incensed  by  this.  He  al- 
ways speaks  his  mind.  He  answered  his  critics, 
severally  and  in  general,  with  an  attack  upon  the 
American  Institute  and  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  upon  the  attitude  in  America  toward 
the  literary  artist.  He  was  generous,  as  he  always 


is,  toward  his  contemporaries  whose  work  he 
admires  and,  in  taking  occasion  to  praise  their 
work,  he  said  that  it  was  perhaps  a  mistake 
that  he  was  selected  instead  of  one  of  them. 

There  were  pictures  in  the  rotogravure  sec- 
tions of  the  newspapers  of  the  ceremony  of 
awarding  the  Nobel  prizes.  Lewis  seemed  woe- 
fully dejected.  Miss  Lagerlof,  in  the  same  pic- 
tures, seemed  serene  and  placid  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  bestowed  upon  Lewis  a  glance  that 
was  sympathetic  and  understanding.  I  may 
have  been  wrong,  but  that  glance  seemed  to 
me  maternal. 

MISS   LAGERLdF'S   NEW   BOOK:    "ANNA   SVARD" 

Miss  Lagerlof  has  recently  completed  a  new 
novel,  Anna  Svard.  It  is  the  third  story  in  a 
trilogy  of  the  Lbwenskolds.  The  Doubleday, 
Doran  Company  has  bound  the  two  earlier 
stories  and  Anna  Svard  into  one  book  and 
issued  it  as  The  Ring  of  the  Lowenskolds.  The 
first  story  is  The  General's  Ring,  which  tells  of 
the  theft  of  the  great  signet  ring  from  the 
corpse  of  General  Lowenskold  and  of  the 
tragedy  or  curse  that  followed  upon  this  viola- 
tion. Charlotte  Lowenskold  is  the  story  of  the 
girl  whom  Karl  Arthur  Ekenstedt  was  engaged 
to  marry.  Karl  Arthur  was  her  cousin  and  a 
clergyman.  In  a  quarrel  with  Charlotte  he  ran 
out  into  the  garden  crying  that  the  first  woman 
to  cross  his  path  would  be  his  wife.  That 
woman  was  Anna  Svard;  and  the  third  book 
of  the  trilogy  has  to  do  with  Anna  and  her 
relationship  with  Karl  Arthur.  The  trilogy 
brings  out  the  full  character  of  Karl  Arthur, 
a  very  human,  human  being,  admirable  at 
times,  pitiable  at  times,  saintly  and  disagree- 
able, heroic  and  foolish.  In  depicting  him,  Miss 


John  Held,  Jr..  and  Fly- 
ing Jib,  his  favorite  ><■!- 
ler.  His  book  of  dog 
stories  is  published  by 
tlie    Vanguard    Press 


Lagerlof  has  shown 
a  broad  and  en- 
lightened sympa- 
thy and  a  kindly 
wisdom,  salty  with 
wit.     The     two 

women  of  the  trilogy  are  memorable  crea- 
tions. The  book  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
literary  events  of  the  current  season's  work. 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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New  Designs 
in  Washable 
Coverings  for 
ModernWalls 

Numerous  Patterns 
Have  Become  Important 
Factors  in  Showing  the 
Decorative  Value  of 
Correctly  Treated  Walls 

By  JOHN   WILLMOTT 


IN  the  age-old  and  oft-repeated  stories 
that  stir  the  childish  imagination,  the 
fairy  queen  accomplishes  wonders  and 
produces  scenes  of  beauty  by  the  mere  wav- 
ing of  her  wand.  Time  may  destroy  the 
pretty  illusions  of  childhood  days,  but  the 
remarkable  march  of  discovery  and  progress 
of  the  present  century  might  almost  cause 
us  grown-ups  to  think  that  each  little  god 
of  the  ancient  past  has  whispered  some  secret 
into  the  ear  of  the  present.  For  assuredly 
have  many  links  been  taken  from  the  arts 
of  past  ages  and  forged  eby  modern  skill 
into  those  chains  of  beauty  which  add  to  the 
charm  of  our  present  homes. 

But    it    is    improbable    whether    we    are 
always  aware  of  the  achievements  of  our  own 


Section  of  a  wall  treated  with  one  of  the 
floral  fabrics  in  a  room  furnished  in  the 
simple  style  of  the  Early  Republic.  Cour- 
tesy    The     United     Wall     Paper     Factories 


The  pattern  of  the  Permatex  wall  treatment 
here  continues  the  trellis  form  of  the  wicker 
furniture.  Courtesy  Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Inc. 


generation  or  whether  we  fully  appreciate 
the  individual  beauty  of  many  modern 
works  that  enter  into  the  furnishing  of  our 
rooms.  At  least,  we  often  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  certain  phases  of  decoration,  nor 
is  the  least  of  these  the  treatment  of  the 
walls.  Wall-covering  rarely  exercises  the 
same  romantic  appeal  as  the  furniture  and 
other  items,  yet  however  attractive  the 
movable  objects  in  a  room,  their  charms  are 
largely  stultified  if  the  wall-coverings  are 
unsuitable.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this 
all-important  decoration  should  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  general  scheme. 

Modern  artists,  borrowing  from  the  past 
and  assisted  by  science,  have  achieved  re- 
markable results  in  wall-coverings,  so  that 


we  of  the  present  time  have  a  far  wider  scope 
of  choice  than  was  enjoyed  by  earlier  gen- 
erations. Today,  when  the  treatment  of  a 
room  has  been  decided  upon,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  various  designs  to  blend  with  the 
other  colorings  and  in  this  way  the  walls 
may  become  a  perfect  but  never  obvious 
background  to  the  furnishings.  The  tapes- 
tries, the  brocades  and  the  chintzes  of  long- 
ago  have  inspired  the  patterns  which  enable 
us  to  reproduce  all  that  atmosphere  of  old- 
time  romance  so  generally  sought  in  our  time. 
Apart  from  the  decorative  value  of  the 
many  and  various  designs,  modern  science 
has  succeeded  in  producing  fabrics  which  are 
impervious  to  water  and  for  that  reason 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


A  room  in  a  Chicago  home  in  the  Modern- 
istic style,  the  pattern  of  the  wall  fabric 
being  geometric.  Furniture  upholstered  in 
harmony.  Courtesy  Frederick  Blank  &  Co. 
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Modern  Colonial  House  Charmingly  Rendered 

In  this  Stone  House,  which   Has  Been   Designed  with  a   Full  Memory  of  Old   New 
England,  there  Is  also  the  Luxurious  Comfort  of  the  More  Civilized  American  Home 

Julius  Gregory,  Architect 


PHOTOS   BY  JOHN    WALLACE   GILLIES 


U>ove  I  he  from  facade  and  gable  i  nd  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  C 
C.  Wells,  showing  interesting  combination  of  native  stone  and  wood 
shingle  stained  brown.  The  trim  of  the  house  i>  cypress,  painted  white 


Two  entrances  to  the  Wells  home,  both  finely  Colonial,  with  their  dormer 
windows,  paneled  doors,  slender  iron  railings  at  the  side  and  small  win- 
dow panes  for  lighting  the  hall.  Each  doorway  has  wrought-iron  lanterns 
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CJ  lurries  add  a  formal  nole 
to  I  his  gay  and  graceful 


Flowers  in  summer  fullness  twine  with  swirling  plumes  in  this  design  rich  with  color  and  decorative 
interest.  Schumacher  adds  to  its  innate  appeal  the  beauty  of  fine  craftsmanship  .  .  .  Here  is  a  fabric 
that  hangs  well,  drapes  superbly  and  belongs  by  birthright  to  charming,  graceful  rooms.  Write  for 
complimentary  booklet,  "Fabrics — The  Key  to  Successful  Decoration",  Dept.  B2,  60  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Schumacher  Fabrics  are  sold  only  through  decorators,  upholsterers  and  the  decorative  departments 
of  department  Stores.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit. 


F-SCHUMACHER 

AND        COMPANY 
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The  living  room  in  the  Wells  home  shows  finely  pine 
paneled  walls  with  painted  ceiling  and  an  antique  Dutch 
fireplace  with  pine  mantel.  The  furniture  is  mainly  Ear- 
ly American  with  Oriental  rugs  and  there  are  hooked  rugs 
on    the    second    floor.    All    fittings    are     in    the    period 


The  dining  room  is  particularly  charming  with  its  painted 
paneled  walls  showing  an  inset  side  board  and  a  row  of 
cupboards  below.  The  windows  in  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  are  metal  casements  with  frames  of  pine  and  on  the 
second  floor  windows  are  double  hung.  Floors  are  oak  plank 


For  floor  plans  see  page  92 
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•  On  each  successive  visit 
to  our  showrooms,  you  will 
find  many  new  and  beau- 
tiful models  added  to  our 
permanent  exhibit  of  Fine 
Handmade  Furniture  —  at 
wholesale  only.  The  public 
are  invited  to  call  and 
take  advantage  of  this  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to 
select  from  many  unique 
and  distinctive  pieces  and 
order  through  dealers 
or   interior   decorators. 


•  Showrooms  and  Factory.  521  East  72nd  Street,  New  York,  BUtter- 
field  8-8165  •  820  Tower  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Superior  7340  • 
5514   Wilshire    Boulevard,   Los   Angeles,   California,   Oregon    0302 


SCHMIEG 

HUNGATE 

KOTZIAN 
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Right  and  Below— The 
walls  of  the  house  which 
i~  built  for  enduring 
beauty  are  built  with  the 
utmost  care  in  workman- 
ship and  the  utmost  integ- 
rity of  materials.  The  fine 
houses  of  this  type,  seen 
in  construction  above,  are 
luiilt  for  permanency  and 
are  the  result  of  sincere 
collaboration  between  ar- 
chitect and  builder.  Cour- 
tesy    H.    D.    Hynds,    Inc. 


PHOTOS  BY  TEBBS  &  KNELL 


Below — One  of  the  most 
finely  built  town  houses 
in  New  York  is  that  of 
T.  W.  Lamont,  Esq.  The 
architects  were  Walker 
&  Gillette,  who  created 
an  exceptional  example 
of  a  house  built  for  en- 
during beauty.  Courtesy 
Indiana    Limestone    Co. 


Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 

Responsibility.     Architect    and    Contractor. 
Specifications  that  Protect  the  Owner:  First  of  Series 


IN  this  country  of  great  estates 
and  many  large  and  elaborate 
houses,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  more  than  a  few  people 
stop  to  consider  what  goes  into  the 
building  of  a  large  and  elaborate 
house — what  thought  and  care,  what 
safeguards  against  deterioration, 
what  guarantees  that  external  beau- 
ty shall  be  made  enduring.  And  in 
good  building  there  are  as  many 
safeguards  in  the  building  of  the 
house  of  moderate  size  as  there  are 
in  the  large  house. 

Very  few  people,  T  am  sure,  con- 
jecture much  about  tl.  wild- 
ing of  a  house,  very  few  realize  the 
important  differences  between 
and  bad  building  practices.  Every- 
where there  are  illustrations  of  fine 
houses  in  their  finished  state,  com- 
plete, assured  in  their  manner-  and 
their  fineness  is  tak<  n  nted. 
Of  course  they  are  well-built  .  .  . 
you  assume  that  they  are  Bui 
people,  until  they  are  about  i  build 
themselves,  think  through  the  vari- 


By  MATLACK   PRICE 


ous  stages  of  the  procedure;  few  in- 
deed realize  that  enduring  results 
come  through  the  experience  and  in- 
tegrity of  trained  men,  through 
definitely  placed  responsibilities  for 
the  quality  of  materials  and  the  per- 
formance of  labor.  It  is  for  the  per- 
son about  to  build  that  the  present 
series  of  articles  is  primarily  de- 
signed, and  it  is  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  depict  building  as,  essentially, 
a  realistic  undertaking. 

The  architect,  by  all  means,  is  the 
director  of  the  destiny  of  the  entire 
project.  The  Latin  origin  from  which 
he  derives  his  name  says  that  he  is 
the  "master-builder",  though  today 
he  does  not  himself  undertake  the 
actual  building.  He  is,  however, 
both  the  fust  and  the  final  word.  He 
designs  the  house,  he  plans  it  and  he 
sets  forth  the  many  particulars  of 
its  design  and  construction  in  blue- 
prints and  specifications.  And  when 
this  he  entrusts  the 
building  to  a  contractor,  after  bind- 
it-it  i  ontractor  in  a  mosl  rigor- 
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In  homes  so  smoothly  managed  that  they  seem  to  run  themselves  .  .  .  where  all 
the  family  carry  on  their  varied  activities  with  ease  and  comfort  .  .  .  there  are  tele- 
phones located  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  house  .  .  .  in  boudoir,  library,  sun 
porch,  kitchen  .  .  .  wherever  time  and  energy  can  be  saved  by  quick  communication. 


A  telephone   in  the   bedroom  is  a   personal,   intimate   touch 

that  young  people  appreciate.   It  saves  steps  during  the  day 

and  adds  an  assurance  of  protection  at  night. 


A  telephone  belongs  in  the  living  room,  used  more  than  any 

other  by  all  the  family.  Close  beside  the  reading  lamp,  it 

prevents    over-long    interruptions    in   an  interesting   story   or 

game  or  conversation. 


II 


AT   THE   THEATER    AT 
HALF-PAST      EIGHT" 

* 

Telephones    throughout    the    house    are 
essential  to  gracious,   comfortable  living 


A  hurried  trip  to  station,  school  or  store7.  .  .  .  A  telephone 

conveniently  located  on  the  wall  of  the  garage  makes  cars 

instantly  available  to  any  member  of  the  family. 


The  business  of 
living  is  a  complex 
one  in  this  restless, 
active  age.  It  must  be  carefully 
planned,  deftly  managed.  Or 
engagements  pile  up  and  schedules 
break  down. 

Some  people  seem  always  to  live 
successfully,  with  fresh  zest  and  in- 
terest for  every  day.  You'll  find  the 
secret  in  their  well-ordered  homes. 
Where  there  is  quiet  and  comfort, 
but  no  confusion.  Where  telephones 
are  located  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  house. 

Those  telephones — in  boudoir 


and  bedroom,  in  living  room  and  sun 
porch,  in  kitchen  and  laundry — save 
a    great    deal    of   time   and   energy. 

There's  no  running  upstairs  or 
down.  Incoming  calls  are  instantly 
accessible  in  all  parts  of  the  house 
— to  all  the  family.  Calls  can  be 
made  outside — to  a  friend,  to  store 
or  school  or  office — as  quickly  and 
easily  as  they  come  to  mind. 

This  telephone  convenience  is 
available  to  your  home  at  moderate 
cost.  Your  local  telephone  company 
will  gladly  help  plan  the  arrange 
ments  best  suited  to  your  needs. 
w      Just  call  the  Business  Office. 
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An  unusual  and  attractive  house  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  which  illustrates  the  truth  that  enduring 
heauty  in  building  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  large  residences.  R.  E.  Hunter,  architect.  Two 
pictures    courtesy    Portland    Cement    Association 

ous  covenant,  to  assume  the  most  extensive 
responsibilities  imaginable. 

Architects  of  high  professional  standing, 
obviously,  engage  only  contractors  of  equally 
high  standing,  because  on  the  contractor's 
ability,  his  organization,  his  resources  and 
his  integrity  depend  those  qualities  which 
make  for  enduring  beauty,  for  the  house 
which  will  stand  always  as  a  fine  building. 
The  selection  of  a  contractor  is  usually  made 
through  competitive  bids  on  uniform  sets  of 
blueprints  and  specifications. 

THE  CONTRACTOR HIS  RESPONSIBILITY 

Certain  contractors  have  definite  ideals 
and  exacting  codes  of  practice,  have,  in  fact, 
as  much  pride  in  their  work  as  the  architect. 
They  regard  it,  indeed,  as  a  profession  rather 
than  as  a  business,  and  are  united  with  the 
architect  in  sparing  no  effort  to  build  a  house 
of  enduring  beauty. 

Turning  again  to  the  architect — you  who 
are  about  to  build  will  come  soon  to  see  him 
as  far  more  than  a  designer.  Personally,  or 
through  the  trained  personnel  of  his  staff, 
he  is  to  safeguard  you  at  every  turn,  he  is  to 
anticipate  and  prevent  every  misfortune 
which  may  conceivably  befall  a  building 
project  while  it  is  in  work  and  after  the 
work  has  been  completed. 

The  architect  is  so  generally  associated 
in  most  people's  minds  with  the  blueprints 
of  the  house  which  is  to  be  built  that  it 
is  too  often  forgotten  he  is  also  responsible 
for  the  specifications.  And  these  are  as 
itial  to  the  enduring  qualities  of  the 
building  as  fine  design  is  essential  to  its 
beauty. 

Since  architectural  drawings  and  speci- 
fications are  intended  to  be  mutually 
explanatory,  anything  shown  or  mentioned 
in  one  but  not  in  the  other  is  required  to 
be  performed  as  though  it  appeared  in 
both.  Dimensions,  obviously,  ::re  of 
absolute  importance,  but  no  i 
fully  plans  may  bi  I  as  to  measure- 

ments, t  he  <  ontra  I  lired  to  verify 

all  mea  urements  it  tl  and  to  be 

responsible  for  all  meas  i   imenl  -  he  uses. 
\>  the  work  progres  ontractor 

submits  to  the  an  hiteci    u<  h     shop  draw- 


ings" as  may  be  required,  drawings  of  a 
highly  technical  nature  which  show  the 
actual  manner  in  which  materials  are  being 
prepared  or  are  about  to  be  set.  These,  with 
such  revisions  as  the  architect  may  need  to 
make,  become  the  working  drawings  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  work  is  performed. 
Samples,  moreover,  of  all  specified  materials 
to  be  used  by  the  contractor  are  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  architect,  on  request,  at  his 
office,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  the  client. 
The  "General  Conditions"  of  a  well- 
written  set  of  specifications  apply  to  "all 
materials  and  to  each  and  every  branch  of 
work  and  labor  to  be  performed  in  and  about 
and  in  connection  with"  the  building.  Some- 
times unfortunate  misunderstandings  arise 
through  changes  or  "extras"  which  develop 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  many  owners 
have  a  quite  natural  fear  that  there  may  be 
no  way  of  fixing  the  figure  or  the  responsi- 
bility of  definite  amounts  that  might  result 
from  such  changes.  One  very  popular  archi- 
tect covers  this  point  (which  should  by  no 
means  be  left  in  any  vague  form)  in  the 
following  clause  in  his  specification,  under 
"Alterations  and  Extra  Work": 

Only  the  best  materials  and  workmanship  will 
insure  the  permanent  beauty  of  the  Spanish  type 
of  house,  of  which  the  major  effect  depends  on 
fine  technique  in  stucco  work.  Paul  R.  Williams 
is   the    architect   of   this    Los    Angeles   residence 


"The  Owner  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  or  direct  any  alterations,  deviations, 
additions  or  omissions  in  the  drawings, 
specifications,  materials  or  workmanship 
which  may  be  desired  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  the  Contractor  shall  con- 
form to  such  changes  without  impairing 
the  contract.  If  the  change  involves  an 
increased  or  diminished  expenditure,  then 
a  just  and  equitable  allowance  shall  be 
made  and  approved  by  the  Architect  and 
added  to  or  deducted  from  the  contract 
price'  as  the  case  may  be." 

A  more  familiar  general  clause  in  the 
architect's  specifications,  but  one  of  the 
most  important,  is  the  one  which  directs 
that  "All  labor  shall  be  performed  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  by  skilled  work- 
men, all  materials  shall  be  the  best  of  their 
several  kinds  in  quality,  and  as  herein 
specified",'  and  under  the  clause,  "Con- 
tractor's Duties",  personal  responsibility 
for  the  performance  of  work  is  thoroughly 
covered  from  every  angle.  More  than  this, 
the  contractor's  duties  are  categorically 
enumerated,  and  with  such  foresight  as 
might  exceed  that  of  even  the  most  cautious 
owner.  In  successive  clauses  the  owner  is 
cleared  in  advance  of  any  possible  loss 
through  infringement  suits  on  the  use  of  any 
patented  devices  used  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  of  any  possible  losses  through  local 
building  violations,  liability  or  damage 
claims  on  injury  or  life  of  any  workman  en- 
gaged and  of  any  form  of  lien  against  the 
building. 

From  all  of  which  it  would  appear  that 
no  predictable  losses  or  penalties  can,  in  a 
carefully  written  specification,  fall  upon  the 
owner. 

In  the  matter  of  protection  of  work  and 
materials  while  a  building  is  in  construction, 
good  practice  dictates  the  utmost  care.  The 
extent  to  which  such  care  may  be  made 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  is 
set  forth  in  a  specification  clause  well  worth 
quotation  in  toto,  since  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  series  of  articles  to  define  good  practice 
throughout  the  progress  of  a  building  opera- 
tion. Neglect  of  proper  precautions,  not 
specifically  covered,  may  result  in  serious 
losses  or  in  jeopardy  to  the  structure  itself. 
The  following,  then,  is  of  vital  importance: 
"The  Contractor  shall  protect  all  materials 
and  all  of  his  work  from  damages  of  the 
elements  or  otherwise  and  he  must  protect 
from  injury  or  defacement  all  work  and 
finished  parts  and  material,  and  cover  or 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Salubra  Pattern  No.  30877— silver  bubbles  and 
black  modern  motifs  on  a  background  of  Bermuda 
Green — strikes  the  keynote  of  the  color  scheme  in 
this  bedroom  inaRumson,  New  Jersey,  home.  This 
is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  Salubra  designs  to  harmo- 
nize with  every  type  of  interior — Period  or  Mod- 
ern.   Myers  &  Shanley,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Architects. 
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Salubra  Wall  Coverings  give  rooms  an  air  01  distinction  which 
cannot  he  achieved  in  any  other  way.  J  1  he  sensationally 
beautiful  patterns  which  can  be  had  in  Salubra — and  only  in 
Salubra  —  represent  the  high  mark  in  wall  covering  styles. 
5  Salubra  styles  are  originated  in  those  active  style  centers 
Paris.  Berlin  and  Vienna  —  cities  to  which  the  whole  world 
looks  for  the  exclusive  and  unusual  in  decoration.  J  Salubra 
not  only  has  national,  but  international  distribution.  That  s  why 
Salubra  is  able  to  offer  you  a  choice  ol  a.ooo  patterns,  cov- 
ering   every    taste    and    requirement,    solving    every    decorative 


esign 


problem.  IVlany  are  produced  under  the  direction  oi  that  iam- 
ous organization  01  Continental  artists, the  \\  icncr-W  erkstaette. 
J  1  he  exclusive  feature  which  makes  Salubra  washable  and  rade- 
less  —  a  special  technique   or   applying   artists    line    oil    colors   on 

parchment    papei gives    Salubra     a    richly      beautiful     texture 

which  adds  depth  and  character  to  color  and  design  —  warmth 
and  sortness  to  the  walls.  jC  onsult  your  architect  or  write 
us  direct.  Salubra  may  be  obtained  through  leading  decorators 
FREDERIC  BLANK  &  COMPANY,  a30  Park  Avenue, 
New    i  ork,  A.  1  ..  or  2  |   A.  \\  abash  Avenue,  C   nicago,  Illinois. 
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The  Miracle  of  Old  Spanish  Ironwork 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


Beautiful  wrought-iron  used  for  hum- 
ble purposes  is  shown  in  the  espadera 
upon  which  the  kitchen  utensils  are 
hung,  a  feature  of  Andalusian  kitchens 

for  tables,  grip  handles  for  chests, 
locks  for  wardrobes  and  varguenos, 
and  also  for  the  latter,  an  abundance 
of  pierced  iron  plaques  cut  from  sheet 
iron.  The  vargueno  appears  to  have 
been  evolved  from  the  chest  by  raising 
it  onto  a  stand  and  fitting  the  interior 
with  small  drawers  and  compartments 
with  doors,  whose  rich  decoration  of 
gold  and  inlay  particularly  suited  the 
luxurious  southerners.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  vargueno — the  open  faced 
and  the  closed.  The  hinged  front  of 
the  latter  depended  entirely  for  its 
embellishment  on  pierced  iron  loz- 
enges or  medallions,  often  gilded  and 
always  backed  by  velvet.  At  the  cor- 
ners of  the  box  were  iron  braces  cut 
from  the  flat  and  ingeniously  bent 
over  top.  front  and  side.  But  of  all 
the  metal  trimmings  it  was  the  lock 
and  hasp  that  received  most  atten- 
tion, both  being  featured  by  delicate 
flanking  colonnettes,  and  dominating 
in  size  and  workmanship  the  rest  of 
the  appliques.  The  pierced  designs 
sometimes  geometric,  sometimes 
of  lions,  emblem  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Leon,  sometimes  old  castles  for 
i  ile,  while  the  pilgrim's  shell,  de- 
noting a  family's  membership  in  the 
Order  of  Santiago,  were  set  button- 
like between  t  he  plaques. 

Pairs  of  bracing  irons  were  used 
on  Spanish  tables  large  and  small. 
robu  -t ■(]  in  the  former  case  to 

ie  massive  walnut  slab. 
Irons  may  terminate  at  the  bottom  in 
a  floriated  scroll,  or  less  often,  the  bar 
may  bifui  d  form  tl 
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tice  than  the  more  transparent  com- 
position of  iron  bars.  The  reja  has 
no  regional  limits.  It  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  How  else  in- 
deed could  there  be  any  courtship? 
For  it  is  through  the  window  bars 
that  the  lover  has  to  woo,  he,  the 
novio,  for  hours  in  the  street  shifting 
from  foot  to  foot  while  she,  the  novia, 
sits  inside  behind  the  grille:  both  ob- 
livious to  passers-by  with  whom  it  is 
a  point  of  honor  to  appear  unaware 
of  the  proceeding.  Where  houses  run 
to  two  or  more  stories  the  iron  bal- 
cony plays  its  part,  the  love-making 
being  in  sign-language  from  the  girl 
above  to  the  youth  in  the  street.  Or 
sometimes  he  rents  a  neighboring  bal- 
cony at  the  same  level.  I  recall  a  cer- 
tain little  inn  where  the  balcony  of 
our  room  was  thus  let  out  daily  be- 
tween three  and  four,  and  the  novio, 
to  show  his  gratitude  at  our  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  arrangement,  offered  to 
present  us  to  the  novia.  In  this  con- 
nection they  tell  an  amusing  legend  in 
Trujillo,  where  the  conqueror  of  Peru 
was  born.  A  contemporary  of  his  was 
known  as  the  Samson  of  Estremadura. 
One  night,  after  whispering  thus  with 
his  novia,  he  felt  unable  to  leave 
without  embracing  her.  The  iron  bars 
forbade,  so  he  tore  out  the  entire  reja 
and  tossed  it  lightly  over  his  shoulder. 

"But  see  how  you  have  compro- 
mised me!"  wailed  the  horrified 
maiden.  "Then  I'll  similarly  compro- 
mise every  girl  in  the  street,"  he  re- 
assured her,  and  proceeded  to  rip  out 
all  the  other  rejas  in  the  row. 

Famous      examples      of      window 


stair  rail  all  their  own,  namely:  of 
upright  members  cut  from  heavy 
sheet  iron  in  the  silhouette  of  a  Re- 
naissance balustrade. 

The  ornamental  nail-head  for  doors 
was  popular  throughout  Spain,  but 
specially  so  in  Andalusia,  the  land  of 
its  origin.  When  the  head  became 
large  and  much  elaborated  it  was 
found  difficult  to  hammer  it  into 
place,  so  the  smiths  began  to  make 
the  head  separate,  driving  the  nail 
through  afterwards.  Sometimes,  the 
nail  was  convex,  sometimes  '  flat, 
sometimes  beaten  out  from  the  back 
into  a  large  bosse;  sometimes  it  was 
round,  or  scalloped,  or  star-shaped. 
These  various  forms  arrived  at  while 
the  metal  was  hot;  further  enrich- 
ment, such  as  chasing  and  piercing, 
was  added  after  it  grew  cold.  In 
short  the  nail  surpassed  its  original, 
utilitarian  function  and  became  pri- 
marily ornamental.  A  door  thus  fea- 
tured gave  little  heed  to  handsome 
lock,  and  this  is  to  be  looked  for 
rather  on  cupboards  and  chests;  the 
knocker  on  the  contrary  was  given 
great  importance  and  completed  the 
furnishing  of  an  exterior  door. 

The  knocker  (aldabon  picaporte  or 
llamador)  was  Gothic  in  spirit  if 
made  in  the  north,  Oriental  if  made 
in  the  south;  that  is,  in  Toledo  or 
south  of  it.  The  Gothic  was  first  fash- 
ioned after  a  fantastic  animal;  later 
the  human  figure  was  rudely  ham- 
mered up  till  the  unwieldy  metal  be- 
came as  illusive  and  suggestive  as  the 
modernist  tries  to  be  with  facile  pen- 
cil or  brush.  The  Gothic  knocker  was 
a  vertical  composition;  the  Oriental 
generally  had  a  round,  square  or 
starred  back-plate  from  which  de- 
pended the  knocker,  usually  a  mas- 
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screens    still   survive    in    Salamanca, 
A vila,    Toledo,    Sevilla,    Ubeda    and 
other  cities;  old  balconies  also,  with 
rings  at  either  end  which,  like  the 
kitchen  fire-dogs,  used  to  hold  torches 
of  flaming  pitch  but  now  serve  to  sup- 
port flower  pots.  Sometimes  the  bal- 
cony runs  clear  across  a  broad  facade 
embracing  all  the  windows  of  the  sec- 
ond or  main  floor,  and  is  upheld  by  a 
row  of  graceful  scroll  brackets.  Such 
a   one  may  be  seen  on  the   Penallor 
Palace  in  Ecija,  in  baroque  style;  and 
in  on  the  Hospital  Real  in  San- 
o  de  Compostela  built  in  the  be- 
ling  of  the  16th  Century.  The  late 
Mr.  Charles  Deering,   for  his  beau- 
dieval    residence    in    Si 
--lit  a  noted  iron   balcony   from 
Sanl         lorn  i  de  Queralt  in  Upper 
Catalonia.  When  ironwork  as  decora- 
was  at   its  last  gasp  many  bal- 
rails  were  designed 
in  French  baroque  and  rococo  styles, 
>    thin  laciness  is  in  strong 
io  the  robustly  forged  archi- 
tectural a  ;  oi  the  preceding 
centuries.  Th.  oi    ans  invented  a 


Beautiful  wrought-iron  as  a  decoration 
for  a  vargueno  is  shown  here  with  an 
interesting  pattern  made  from  iron 
locks,    plaques    and    shell    nail-heads 

sive  ring.  This  door  adjunct  being 
easy  to  remove  and  convert  into 
"coin  o'  the  realm",  not  many  remain. 
The  ironworkers  of  the  Gothic  age 
like  their  contemporaries  who  worked 
in  other  crafts  are  anonymous;  ar- 
tisans doing  their  day's  job  with 
never  a  thought  of  earning  future 
praise.  But  when,  in  the  late  15th 
Century,  Spain  felt  the  stimulus  of 
the  great  artistic  tumult  called  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  simple  crafts- 
man began  to  feel  that  he  was  part  of 
a  wonderful  new  movement,  and  that 
his  creations  would  live.  Even  when 
he  did  not  sign  his  work  we  can  iden- 
tify it  by  the  contracts  and  other 
records  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
various  cathedrals.  Cristobal  Andino, 
who  worked  for  the  canons  of  Burgos 
Cathedral.  Francisco  Yillalpando  for 
those  of  Toledo,  the  monk  Fray  Fran- 
cisco   de    Salamanca    for    those    of 


Sevilla  and  for  the  abbots  of  Mira- 
flores  and  El  Paular,  Sancho  Munoz 
who  was  head  of  the  ateliers  of 
Cuenca.  and  Bartolome  of  Jaen  who 
signed  the  superb  grille  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  in  Granada  Cathedral  were 
not  merely  ironsmiths  but  artists  of 
the  highest  rank. 

Editor's  Note:  Some  illustrations  fe- 
this  article  are  from  "Spanish  Inter.h) 
ors  and  Furniture,"  by  Stapley  &  Byne; 
"Architectural  Details  of  Central  and 
Northern  Europe,"  by  Mack  &  Qibson, 
and  "Spanish  Iron  Work,"  by  Antinano, 
all  published  by   William  Helburn,  Inc. 
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Typical  Catalan  andirons  of  the  15th 
Century   Spanish   wrought-iron 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 

such  a  beautiful  gesture,  was  One 
of  the  most  convincing  drawings  of 
the  season.  It  had  that  quality  of 
sureness  of  stroke  that  one  always 
expects  in  Glackens  or  Daumier.  In 
the  Poiret  collection  there  were  also 
ceramics,  cups,  plates,  books,  all  very 
precious. 

At  the  Roerich  Museum,  an  ex- 
hibition of  note  was  the  showing  of 
one  hundred  drawings  of  old  masters 
from  the  private  collection  of  Profes- 
sor Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.  Pro- 
fessor Mather  is  director  of  the 
Princeton  University  Museum  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  col- 
lectors of  this  type  of  drawing.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  New  York 
enthusiasts  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  collection  which  it  has 
taken  twenty-five  years  to  assemble. 
Some  of  the  drawings  were  the  very 
finest  examples  of  the  particular 
masters.  Among  the  artists  repre- 
sented were  Raphael,  Paolo  Yeronese, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tintoretto,  Titian, 
Perugino,  Correggio. 

The  Lucy  Lamar  Galleries  this 
month  have  held  a  double  exhibition, 
the  paintings  of  Lillian  Cotton  and 
the  sculpture  of  Albert  Stewart.  Mrs. 
Cotton's  work  showed  a  variety  in 
her  method  of  handling  different  por- 
traits, some  of  them  very  charming. 
She  presents  women  young  and  old 
and  charmingly  middle-aged,  with  a 
certain  reticence  of  color  which  is  un- 
usual in  these  days  of  brilliant  tones. 
The  sculpture  of  Albert  Stewart  is 
modern  in  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
massiveness,  but  not  modernistic.  He 
seems  to  have  set  himself  a  standard 
of  reality  rather  than  mere  realism. 
He  has  received  many  medals  and 
prizes  and  you  feel  that  his  work 
shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  his 
subject. 
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We  unreservedly  guarantee  to 
all  purchasers  of  Sundour 
decorative  fabrics  that  they  are 
positively  fast  color.  In  the 
event  of  Sundour  fabrics  fad- 
ing for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
we  guarantee  not  only  to  re- 
place the  Sundour  material, 
but  to  refund  all  actual 
making-up  costs. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 

An  attractive  booklet  illus- 
trating Sundour  Cretonnes  in 
full  colors  will  be  gladly  for- 
warded without  charge.  Write 
us  and  we  will  also  send  the 
name  of  the  decorator,  depart- 
ment store,  or  upholsterer  in 
your  city  or  town  who  sells 
Sundour  fabrics. 


AFTER 

FIVE  YEARS 

AT  SEA 

These  Curtains  Were  as  Good  as  New 

THE  colors  of  Sundour  Cretonnes  are  permanent  and 
their  permanency  is  guaranteed.  This  is  the  outstanding 
feature  which  differentiates  Sundour  from  ordinary  cre- 
tonnes. Constant  exposure  to  the  sun  has  no  effect  upon 
the  brilliancy  of  Sundour.  When  laundered  many  times, 
the  colors  still  retain  their  crisp,  unfadable  beauty.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  consider  Sundour  used  as  curtains  on  the 
cabin  windows  of  a  sea-going  yacht. 

"The  curtains  were  supplied  in  1913,  and  hung  at 
the  windows  of  our  yacht.  In  1914  the  yacht  was 
given  to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  constant  use  during 
the  war.  When  the  boat  was  sent  back,  the  cur- 
tains were  black  and  greasy.  After  thorough  wash- 
ing they  were  rehung  and  looked  as  good  as  new." 

After  years  of  war  service,  "as  good  as  new". . .  surely  this 
is  ample  evidence  of  Sundour  quality.  But  you  may  be  sure 
that  Sundour  color  permanency  is  not  the  result  of  chance. 
We  have  been  weaving  fine  fabrics  for  50  years.  We  use 
only  the  finest  dyes.  We  are  interested  in  producing  beau- 
tiful cretonnes  that  will  last  and  live  and  reflect  the  good 
taste  of  the  purchaser.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these 
charming  cretonnes. 


Sundour  fabrics  include  brocades,  dam- 
asks, gauzes  and  tapestries  in  fine  colors 
and  original  patterns,  for  the  Period  Set- 
ting as  well  as  the  very  newest  effects 
of  the    present-day    decorative    trend. 


MORTON     SUNDOUR     CO.,     INC. 

70  West  40th   Street,  New  York 
Original  Producers  of  Unfadable  Fabrics 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

420  Boylston  St.  1616  Walnut  St.  29  E.  Madison  St.  811  W.  7th  St. 
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(Continued  from  page  57) 
many  of  the  present-day  wall- 
coverings may  be  cleaned  by 
the  simple  method  of  washing 
them  with  soap  and  water.  Nu- 
merous tests  have  proved  that 
even  scrubbing  with  a  soft 
brush  in  no  way  affects  either 
the  delicate  colorings  or  the 
fabric  itself;  and  we  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  no  few 
rooms  where  the  walls  are  treat- 
ed with  one  or  another  of  these 
washable  coverings  which  have 
been  subjected  to  numerous 
washings,  yet  have  stood  the 
test  and  are  today  as  they  were 
when  first  applied  to  the  walls. 

This  point  is  stressed  be- 
cause no  few  housewives  are 
diffident  about  using  so  much 
as  a  damp  cloth.  But  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  damaging 
either  the  surface  or  the  pat- 
tern, as  the  following  incident 
goes  to  prove.  The  den  in  a 
Philadelphia  home  was  pan- 
eled with  waterproof  wall- 
covering which  reproduced 
one  of  the  lighter  old  tapestry 
designs,  the  rectangular  pan- 
els reaching  to  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ceiling,  being 
framed  by  walnut  moldings. 
On  the  desk,  which  stood  fairly  close  to  the  wall, 
there  was  a  massive  pewter  inkpot  with  holes 
around  the  top  in  which  the  pens  were  placed. 

One  of  the  servants  in  some  way  sent  that 
inkpot  "flying".  It  flew  against  the  wall  and 
the  wall  assumed  a  new  "pattern"  produced 
by  the  ink.  The  servant  dared  not  do  more 
than  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ink 
with  a  dry  cloth  and  a  quantity  of  the 
ink  remained  on  the  fabric.  Days  later  the 
owner  noticed  the  ink  stains  and  knowing  the 


Bedroom  in  the  New  York  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  the  walls  of 
which  are  treated  with  patterned  washable 
covering.    Courtesy   Frederic    Blank    &   Co. 


fabric  was  washable  had  them  removed  with 
warm,  soapy  water.  Which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  surfaces  of  these  modern  wall-coverings 
are  consistently  resistive  and  may  be  easily 
cleaned  even  after  some  time  has  elapsed, 
and  though  stained  with  so  powerful  an 
agency  as  ink. 

Many  years  in  the  field  of  the  decorative 
arts  are  apt  to  breed  a  certain  unavoidable 
skepticism  of  the  wonders  unfolded  by  mod- 
ern inventiveness.  Contrariwise,  when  one  of 
the  wonders  represents  all  that  its  inventor 
claims  for  it,  the  skeptic  mind  is  just  as  apt 
to  become  unduly  enthusiastic;  ergo,  as  the 
old  books  say,  a  rein  must  of  necessity  be 
kept  upon  that  enthusiasm.   But  let  it  be 


Cabin  in  the  "Conte  Grande,"  the  walls  of 
which  illustrate  the  pleasing  effect  of  wash- 
able brocades  used  as  decorative  panels. 
Courtesy    The    Standard    Textile    Products 


said  that  each  of  the  several  rooms  we  have 
actually  seen  with  this  wall  treatment  de- 
serves admiration  as  an  invitingly  livable  in- 
terior and  is  a  tribute  to  modern  mechanical 
development. 

In  one  New  York  dining  room,  furnished 
in  the  style  of  Hepplewhite,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  a  washable  pattern  taken  from 
the  old  Oriental  designs,  popular  in  France 
and  in  England  during  the  18th  Century. 
Similar  patterns  are  seen  with  French  Louis 
tapestries  as  well  as  with 
other  fabrics  of  that  period 
and  the  particular  one  used 
in  the  room  mentioned  was 
closely  related  to  the  well- 
known  willow  pattern,  though 
the  figures  of  the  lovers  and 
the  turtle  doves  were  omitted. 
Similar  scenic  effects  are  fre- 
quently used  in  halls,  but  in 
deciding  a  pattern  for  this 
part  of  the  house  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the 
lighting.  This  because  the 
wall-covering  can  and  does 
serve  as  a  reflector  and  if  one 
of  the  lighter  scenic  effects  is 
used,  it  adds  a  sense  of  spa- 
ciousness. 

Remarkable  success  has 
attended  the  efforts  to  pro- 
duce the  patterns  found  with 
the  wall-paper  of  Colonial 
homes.  Many  of  these  are 
extremely  dainty;  so  much 
so  that  it  might  be  thought 
inadvisable  to  use  a  damp 
cloth  on  the  surface.  The 
floral  and  other  delicate  pat- 
terns, however,  are  immune 
to  the  effect  of  water  and  are 
easily  cleaned.  Consequently, 
the  colors  of  the  little  roses, 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Delightfully  homelike  interiors  may  be  created  by  the  grouping  of  occasional 
pieces  of  Early  American  Furniture. 


This  love  scat,  beautifully  up- 
holstered and  stuffed  with  dozen, 
has  the  characteristic  graceful- 
ness of  the  Queen  Anne  Period. 


c 


HARAK  Furniture  is  noteworthy  for 
its  fidelity  of  design,  quality  of  materials,  and 
faultless  workmanship,  as  well  as  for  its  moderate 
cost.  *  •  It  is  adaptable  to  almost  any  type 
of  home.  *  •  II  your  dealer  or  decorator  cannot 
show  you  Charak  Furniture  we  suggest  that  you 
visit  one  of  our  showrooms  or,  if  that  is  not  con- 
venient, send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  our 
interesting  little   book  —  "The   Charak   Primer". 


CHARAK   FURNITURE   COMPANY,    Inc. 

Faithful  Reproductions  of 
Early  American  Furniture  in  Mahogany  and  Maple 

Purchases  made  through  your  decorator  or  dealer 
FACTORY  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

LOS  ANGELES 

KIMBALL,  REYNOLDS  &  WILL  CO. 

One   Park   Ai    . 

90  Clarendi 

:  209  Chestnut  Si 

R.  G.   BINGHAM 

623  So.   Wabash  Ave. 

-21(1  Bevei 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 

Right  —  Arched  entrance 
to  the  home  of  Harold 
Vanderbilt  at  Palm  Beach. 
The  pecky  cypress  door 
has  a  little  grilled  window 
in  the  upper  part,  heavily 
studded  with  iron  nails.  A 
shrine  fills  the  upper  part 
of  the  archway.  The  trop- 
ical planting  makes  a  de- 
lightfully appropriate  and 
most  brilliant  setting. 
Addison  Mizner,  architect 


♦ 


The  archway  surrounding 
this  old  oak  door  is  of 
brick  set  up  in  a  decora- 
tive fashion.  Brick  is  used 
for  the  window  frames 
and  in  other  architectural 
details  of  this  gracious 
California  house.  Donald 
McFarland,     architect 
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BOREAS,  the  north 
wind,  weary  at 
last  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful efforts,  acted  out 
his  true  character, 
seized  his  love,  the 
nymph  Orithyia,  and 
carried  her  off.  Such 
is  the  story  of  this  rare 
and  colorful  Gobelin 
Tapestry. 


>eidlff7  amdi  Van  Baarn  i* 


ANTIQUE     TAPEXTRIEX-  FUR.NITUR.E -  I NTERJOK/1 

"1  £adC  C)0  tl  &MJ±,  at  6ii(btnue,  <TLeuD  \JpJk. 
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(bffeeandleajervice 

Jean  Francois  G nil bert 
was  one  off  he  great  French 
designers  and  is  noted  for 
the  exquisite  simplicity 
of  outline  that  distin — 
guishes  his  work. 

The  Coffeepot  or  Theiere , 
which  inspired  this 
Service, was  created  by 
G nil  bert  and  bears  the 
Calais  Hall  Mark  of  1760, 
with  the  initials  of  the 
maker,  I.F.C.  evidence  of  a 
decided  Louis  XIV influence. 

Simple  in  outline.mass- 
ive  in  weight  with 
handles  and  spouts 
modeled  after  the 
original,  this  Service 
is  a  particularly  pleas- 
ing example  of  the 
Period  and  is  one  of 
the  many  Sterling 
Silyef Services 
jif  this  collection. 

INSPECTION  INVITED 
SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND  DESCRIPTIONS  F% 
UPON  REQUEST       Ed 
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SILVERSMITHS 
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Houses  Rich  in  Color  and  Texture 

( Continued  from  page  27 ) 


Another  side  of  Mr.  Bowman's  art — a  farmhouse  grouping  on  old  Connecticut 
lines,  nestling  into  a  gently  sloping  site 


in  turn,  their  public  buildings  and 
homes. 

"What  I  am  trying  to  show,"  Mr. 
Bowman  said,  "is  that  new  styles  are 
made  by  re-using  an  older  architec- 
ture. The  Romans  did  not  set  out  to 
build  something  that  nobody  had  ever 
seen  up  to  that  time — they  merely 
said:  'We  will  try  to  build  as  fine 
buildings  as  the  Greeks  did.'  And  in 
their  effort  to  reproduce  Greek  archi- 
tecture, their  work  gradually  became 
new  and  native.  I  believe  that  we 
must  have  a  standard  to  work  from. 
If  we  don't  teach  draughtsmen  and 
mechanics  to  do  things  right,  where 
will  we  be?  Shall  we  continue  the 
hundred  years'  midnight  of  Victorian 
times? 

"Another    thing,"    continued    Mr. 


picture  of  a  country  home.  The  ma- 
terials— the  rustic  masonry,  brick 
chimney  tops,  oak  trim  and  roof  of 
roughly-laid  shingle  roof  tile,  metal 
sash,  lead  gutters — all  were  handled 
with  a  bold,  sure  artistry,  strong  in 
its  character  and  relief  and  light-and- 
shade,  but  in  all  respects  subordinated 
to  the  big,  simple  impression  of  an 
harmonious  whole.  One  felt  the  struc- 
tural character  of  the  house,  its  sub- 
stantial quality  as  a  building — the 
strongness  of  the  stone,  the  grain  and 
fibre  of  the  wood,  the  rocky  character 
of  slate  and  shingle  tile.  It  was  excel- 
lent in  taste  and  a  perfect  Eliza- 
bethan cottage  to  small  scale. 

We  came  again  to  a  smaller 
house.  "I  would  call  that  a  modern 
home,"  remarked  the  architect.  "Its 


The  more  formal,  symmetrical  mass  appears  to  excellent  effect  with  a  broad, 
level  lawn  and  the   wide   driveway   in   the   foreground 


Bowman.  "The  modernist  movement 
has  no  history  of  ornament  behind  it. 
That  may  be  the  reason  why  some  of 
these  designers  try  to  palm  off  Mayan 
patterns  as  something  up-to-date. 
Details  from  all  the  periods,  I 
think,  can  be  assimilated  to  our  mod- 
ern needs.  We  can  assemble  them  in 
a  free,  comprehensive  way.  Within 
limits,  of  course:  Spanish  and  Italian 
won't  easily  mix,  but  sometimes  Eliza- 
bethan motives  can  be  put  beside  ex- 
tremely refined  Adam  details." 

We  thus  disposed  of  the  contro- 
versy over  modern. 

We  then  turned  into  a  district  of 
miles  of  country  houses.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Bowman  stopped  his  car  before 
an  Elizabethan  house  of  stone,  with 
other  materials  added  in  places — oak. 
stucco,  timber,  brick — a  characteristic 
design  of  his,  bold,  yet  harmonious 
and  finished,  in  fine  proportions  and 
excellent   scale. 

We  went  further  on  and  a  couple 
of  minutes  later  we  stopped  before  :i 
charming  little  lieldstone  house,  set 
hack  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
road,  on  a  flat  site-  -another  charming 


brick,  slate  and  oak  are  not  copied 
from  anything — they  are  as  simply 
treated  as  I  could  think  of." 

"Aren't  those  elliptical  doorheads 
an  original  touch  of  yours?"  I  asked. 

"I  copied  them  straight  from  a 
house  in  Arras.  France." 

Frequently  on  our  trip,  I  heard  Mr. 
Bowman  make  a  similar  statement. 
when  I  noticed  a  detail  of  entrance, 
or  porch,  or  bay  window  or  chimney. 
It  is  quite  unusual  to  find  a  designer 
who  frankly  takes  old  details  whole 
and  who  yet  keeps  his  individuality 
of  design.  He  seems  always  to  choose 
the  right  detail  for  the  right  place. 

The  turning  point  of  our  round  trip 
from  Bronxville  was  one  of  Mr.  Bow- 
man's latest  and  largest  works — the 
country  estate  of  Mr.  George  L. 
Ohrstrom,  at  Round  Hill,  outside  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  An  Eliza- 
bethan house  of  warm  yellowish 
native  rubberstone  walls  and  Indiana 
limestone  trim,  dominated  by  a  big, 
sweeping,  high-pitched  roof  of  light 
reddish  shingle  tile,  it  was  situated 
well  up  a  long  hillside,  overlooking 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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THAT'S  FLATTERING  AS  A  PARIS  GOWN! 


Knowingly  fashioned  to  create  a  supremely  lovely  background 
— with  comfort  and  utility  that  meet  every  practical  demand 
■ — French  period  furniture  is  well  adapted  to  modern  tastes. 
This  bedroom  group  (sketched  at  our  showrooms)  combines  a 


triple  mirror  screen  .  .  .  dainty,  inviting  chaise  longue  .  .  .  slip- 
per chair,  etc.,  an  effect  typical  of  the  appealing  charm  of  the 
style.  The  cost  is  surprisingly  moderate  .  .  .  your  decorator  will 
give  you  entree  to  our  showrooms. 


New  Chicago  Showrooms 
660  (ass  St.  (No.  Wabash  Ave.) 


gilbert  #roSftlb,  3nc. 

801  -  803   Third   Avenue,  New   York 


Los  Angeles  Showrooms 
207  No.  Vermont  Ave. 
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\jenuineness 
HAS     MO     SUBSTITUTE 


ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK  and  FITMENTS 
byS.S.  SILVER  SCO.,  Inc. 


TABILITY— confidence—  hospitality,-  are  admira- 
bly conveyed  in  this  reception  room,  by  the  Fine 
wood  paneled  walls  with  their  rich  but  restrained 
hand  carving,  by  S.  S    Silver  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Silver  organization  are  specialists  in  the 
execution  of  paneling  in  rare,  blended  woods— 
fit  to  grace  the  smartest  home  as  well  as  the  most 
tasteful  office. 

If  you  drz  planning  on  such  a  room  or  a  modern 
store  interior,  have  a  three-cornered  conference 
with  your  architect  and  the  Silver  representative. 

^.SfliLVIEIR&G, 

INCORPORATED 

350    Butler    Street   ^  -    Broo  klyn,  N.Y. 

Ttltpttone:  NEvins  8-2316 
«  C  K  E  A  T  O  K  S      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 


Legendary  Stories  of  Chinese  Vases 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

in  one  enamel,  generally  of  a  different 
shade  from  that  dominant  in  the  body 
of  the  piece.  It  may  be  a  hexagonal 
vase,  the  sides  painted  with  emblems 
and  flowers  in  reds  and  greens  with 
diaper  bands  around  the  rim  and  foot 
of  a  varying  tone  of  red,  green  or 
blue.  Or  a  bottle  shape  with  a  like 
banding  around  the  neck,  the  middle 
and  the  foot. 

In  the  ever-moving  turmoil  of  the 
mo.dern  age  we  are  mostly  satisfied 
with  the  beauty  which  these  porcelain 
vases  bring  to  our  rooms.  They  are, 
we  ajl  admit,  the  acme  of  artistic 
achievement  but  we  rarely  give  any 
attention  to  the  motifs  and  crafts- 
manship responsible  for  that  artistry. 
Even  such  simple  objects  as  the 
curious  squat  jars  for  preserved  gin- 
ger were  decorated  with  naive  sub- 
jects in  blue  on  the  white  body.  And 
more  than  one  of  these  once  un- 
important jars  is  now  a  valued  orna- 
ment raised  on  a  teakwood  stand. 
With  other  vases  the  decoration  is  in 
white  reserve  on  a  rich  blue  ground; 
this  style  is  more  often  employed 
with  the  prunus  bow  or  hawthorn 
pattern.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
"crackled" — that  is,  have  a  series  of 
hair-like  lines  running  in  unde- 
fined shapes  over  the  surface,  ac- 
complished by  allowing  the  glaze 
to  cool  more  quickly  than  the  clay 
body. 

Seemingly  unrelated  subjects  are 
frequently  painted  on  different  parts 
of  the  same  vase.  The  body  may  rep- 
resent a  story  from  Chinese  religious 
history  or  mythology,  while  above  are 
scenic  landscapes  with  pagoda  and 
mountains  in  the  background  entirely 
separated.  Many  of  the  pictures  are 
depicted,  as  it  were,  in  unattached 
sections  and  this  leaving  something 
to  the  imagination  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Oriental  porcelain 
painting.  A  favorite  decoration  was 
the  combined  use  of  birds  and  rocks 
with  peonies  and  other  flowers  doubt- 
less emblematical,  but  selected  equal- 
ly for  the  reason  that  these  subjects 
permitted  the  painter  to  use  brilliant 
enamels.  The  plumage  of  the  bird  and 
the  natural  colors  of  the  flowers 
stand  out  in  splendid  contrast  against 
the  more  sombre  rocks  and  it  is  such 
panels  that  have  caused  the  Oriental 
vases  to  enjoy  a  never  ceasing  popu- 
larity. 

There  are  those  which  develop  the 
simpler  forms  such  as  the  blue  and 
white  or  those  with  the  all-over  colors 
such  as  the  celadon  and  similarly 
delicate  shades  of  green.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  display- 
ing the  height  of  magnificence  in 
the  style  of  the  painted  decorations. 
With  the  latter,  there  is  quite  often 
a  free  use  of  gold,  landscapes  and 
figures  being  painted  in  enamels  on 
a  gilt  scroll  ground;  or  subjects  such 
as  Ho-Ho  birds  and  flowers  applied 
in  vivid  reds  and  blues  embellished 
with  gold.  On  occasion  also,  flow- 
ers are  applied  in  celadon  and 
blue  on  a  black  ground  and  this 
latter  is  an  exceptionally  effective 
combination. 

Mention  of  celadon  recalls  one 
more  romantic  association  in  connec- 
tion with  Chinese  vases.  This  color 
obtained  its  name  from  the  green 
cloak  worn  by  the  shepherd  Celadon 
in  D'Urfe's  romance  Astree.  The  tone 
is  rather  of  the  sea-green  hue  though 
decidedly  more  gray  and  despite  the 
many  efforts  to  reproduce  it  in  Eu- 
ropean factories,  it  has  never  been 
successfully  duplicated. 


Rare  Faniille  Verte  bottle- 
shaped  vase  decorated  with 
dogs  of  Fu,  sporting  with 
brocaded  balls,  of  the  Kang 
H'si  period  1662-1722.  Cour- 
tesy Ralph  M.  Chait 

of  Buddhistic  origin,  others  such  as 
the  Taoist  basket  of  flowers,  chess 
board,  and  different  musical  in- 
struments and  the  several  geometric 
Confucian  symbols  being  employed 
by  the  Oriental  artists  on  the 
vases. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  pre- 
vailing desire  of  the  Chinese  was  lon- 
gevity. This  is  evident  from  the 
frequent  appearance  of  the  stork, 
the  tortoise,  the  peach,  the  gourd, 
the  prunus  and  other  emblems;  and 
a  like  symbolism  is  represented  by 
the  hare  which  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  on  the  moon  preparing  an 
elixir  of  life.  Similarly  the  Ho-Ho 
bird  typifies  benevolence  and  is  the 
foreteller  of  happiness;  when  it  is 
shown  in  all  the  five  colors  of  its 
traditional  plumage,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  emblem  of  the  empress,  the 
colors  symbolizing  her  virtues.  The 
bat  is  another  sign  of  happiness  and 
its  shape  is  freely  used  both  within 
panels  and  as  an  ornamental  border. 
And  in  passing,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  is  also  repeated  in  the 
handle  and  escutcheon  plates  on  18th 
Century  American  and  English  furni- 
ture. 

Someone  may  have  credited  him- 
self with  an  original  thought  when  the 
modern  slogan  advising  us  to  express 
our  sentiments  in  flowers  first  ap- 
peared. But  that  same  method  of 
conveying  loving  messages  was  known 
to  the  Chinese  many  centuries  ago. 
And  from  the  oft-repeated  peony  and 
chrysanthemum  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  Orientals  were  at  least  not 
backward  in  sending  affectionate  re- 
gards, for  these  flowers  were  invaria- 
bly painted  on  vases  intended  for 
gifts,  the  import  of  the  blossoms 
being  lasting  love  and  wishes  for 
happiness. 

Neither  does  the  fascination  of  the 
Oriental  ornaments  emanate  only 
from  the  little  figures,  the  flowers 
and  the  emblems  with  their  poetic 
messages.  The  native  symbolism  is 
repeated  in  the  numerous  decorative 
bands  and  grounds  in  the  form  of 
diapers,  these  all  enhancing  the  col- 
orful attraction  of  the  whole.  All 
these  borders  and  bands  are  applied 
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Perfection    of   detail    that 

makes    restfulness  and 

beauty  living  qualities  in 

the    home.    For    56    years 

Valiant  has  helped  impart 

these  qualities  to  the  fine 

homes      of     America. 

The   room    pictured  is  in  the 
Valiant     Baltimore     Galleries 


The  J.  G.  Valiant 
Company  is  the  sole 
representative,  in 
Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washington, 
of  the 

WM.  H. 

JACKSON 

COMPANY 


Galleries 

1106  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 

Architect's     Building,     Philadelphia 

1536  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington 

9  rue  de  Seine,  Paris 


VALIil 

v     Decorations 
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of  NEW  YORK 

A  representative  selec- 
tion oj  mantels  and 
fireside  fittings  from 
the  House  of  Jackson 
may  now  be  seen  at 
the  Valiant  Qalleries 
in    all     three     cities. 
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Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  Trade 
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A  Fine  Collect  ion  of  Old  English 
Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Complete  Line  of  Unusual  Jewelry, 
both  Antique  and  Reproduction 


FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES 

BRONZES 

PORCELAINS 


Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Pair  Exquisite  Old  English   Silver   T  ine   Coolers. 

Made  in   London   in    1811    by  I'mil  Slorr.  Enriched 

with   beautifully  engraved  Coat,  of  Arms.. 

Visit  our  delightful  showroom  and  pur- 
chase through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

23  West  55th  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone  Circle  7-1985-6 

Warehouse:  311  East  47th  Street 
Phone  Murray  Hill  2-0129 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Largest  Collection 

of  Fine  Antiques 

in  Newcomb  History 


AUTHENTIC  PIECES 
from  ENGLAND, 
FRANCE,  ITALY 
and  SPAIN 


NEWCOMB  ushers  in  the  new  year  with 
the  largest  collection  of  authentic  an- 
tiques ever  exhibited  at  any  one  time  in  their 
history.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  pieces  received  from 
abroad  within  the  past  sixty  days.  .  .  .  Many 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  originals. 
.  .  .  Room  after  room  of  Eighteenth  Century 
pieces.  .  .  .  English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
originals  predominate.  . .  .  Chairs,  tables,  com- 
modes, chests,  clocks,  lamps,  mirrors,  candela- 
bra, mantels,  old  fabrics,  prints,  decorative 
paintings,  tapestries  and  art  objects.  .  .  .  Also 
hundreds  of  Newcomb  originals  and  repro- 
ductions of  fine  museum  pieces.  .  . .  Altogether 
one  of  the  most  important  exhibit  cf  decora- 
tive furniture   and   art   objects   in   New  York. 


F.  J.  Newcomb 

Mfg.   Company 

12-51-  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 
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Living   on    Coronado's   Silver    Beach 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


It  is  but  four  months  old  as  yet,  but 
because  of  the  owners"  enthusiasm 
and  the  help  of  Charles  J.  Adams, 
landscape  architect,  it  is  already 
lovely,  and  each  month  and  year 
will  see  it  growing  in  grace  and 
beauty.  Down  the  center  is  a  Moor- 
ish waterway,  a  narrow,  tiled  ribbon 
carrying  the  overflow  from  the  wall 
fountain  into  a  circular  pool  in  tfhe 
lower  garden.  This  rivulet  is  the 
center  of  a  tiled  walk  which  runs  the 
full  length  of  the  garden,  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  terrace.  Blue 
strawberry  jars  with  cacti,  sedum 
and  similar  succulent  plants  keep  a 
decorative  succession  of  flowers  to 
match  the  tile,  all  the  year  through. 

At  the  head  of  the  garden,  in 
the  center,  is  a  wall  fountain,  with 
the  flower-tinted  tile  of  the  panel 
out-set,  so  that  the  water,  released 
from  above,  flows  over  them  with  a 
rippling,  sparkling  brilliancy.  On 
either  side  are  plant  basins  for  flow- 
ers which  overflow  the  sides  and 
even  venture  out  for  a  dip  in  the 
water.  Here  the  color  scheme  is  most 
pronounced  and  from  this  summit  of 
artistic  interest,  the  rest  of  the  garden 
takes  its  inspiration. 

As  everybody  knows,  there  must  be 
"flat"  spaces  in  a  garden,  else  there 
is  chaos.  In  this  case  it  is  the  lawn 
which  spreads  out  peacefully,  like  a 
lake  or  dancing  floor,  with  the  plants 
arranged  around  it  like  lovely  dancers 
waiting  the  strains  of  a  minuet  to 
bid  them  begin  a  midnight  frolic. 
Against  one  wall  are  fuchsias,  trained 
espalier-wise.  All  the  blue  flowers 
known  to  southern  California  are 
here,  with  lovely  pinks,  mauves  and 
violet  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
insipid.  White  blossoms  provide  high- 
lights where  needed.  A  few  valorous 
reds  give  snap  and  dash  to  borders 


and  help  keep  the  Spanish  tile  in 
harmonious  place.  A  Jackaranda  tree 
scatters  blue  petals  on  the  lawn,  a 
Belle  of  Portugal  rose  climbs  viva- 
ciously up  a  wall  and  runs  around  a 
balcony.  Trailing  plants  lift  the  gar-j*t 
den  color  up  the  side  of  a  stairway  by 
means  of  pots  held  in  place  by  iron 
fixtures. 

This  garden  was  designed  for  night 
beauty  as  well  as  for  day.  Is  not  this 
a  lovely  thought !  When  should  a  gar- 
den be  more  witching  than  at  night, 
when  the  moon  shines  upon  it  and  the 
flowers  release  the  subtle  odors  un- 
known to  day! 

Moonlight-toned  lights  are  con- 
cealed beneath  the  eaves  o."  the  house 
"so  that  when  the  moon  is  not  shining, 
its  mystic  light  may  be  simulated. 
The  shadow  effects  of  vine  and  leaf 
against  a  wall  are  never  more  beauti- 
ful than  when  night,  blotting  out  con- 
fusing details,  reveals  the  full  marvel 
of  stem  and  leaf  design. 

One  other  feature  of  this  delightful 
garden  is  a  seat  on  one  side  just  where 
a  fine  view  of  the  garden  may  be  had. 
It  is  of  Spanish  tile  and  above  it,  on 
the  house  wall,  is  a  bas-relief  de- 
signed and  made  according  to  Mr. 
Peterson's  own  idea.  It  is  a  Guerin- 
like  map,  in  low  relief,  showing  the 
contours  of  his  immediate  environ- 
ment. Point  Loma,  the  Silver  Strand, 
the  Flying  Field.  Down  in  one  corner 
the  ancient  San  Diego  Mission  is  in- 
dicated. In  the  other  Agua  Caliente 
(indicated  by  a  row  of  bottles  fast 
becoming  obsolete).  The  San  Diego 
river  runs  like  a  blue  ribbon  down 
one  side,  a  full  rigged  ship  sails  the 
Pacific,  whales  spout  as  they  ought  to 
on  a  map  and  in  the  center  is  the 
usual  compass  star,  in  the  form  of  9 
an  iron  standard  from  which  springs 
a   bracket   holding   a   ship's   lantern. 


Houses  Rich  in  Color  and  Texture 
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to  the  south  a  wide  bowl-shaped  val- 
ley  of   pastoral   landscape. 

We  drove  back  towards  Bronxville, 
in  part  by  a  different  route,  still  view- 
ing houses.  I  came  to  be  able  to  tell 
a  Bowman  house  at  sight — more  by 
its  bold,  artistic  character  and  good 
color  than  by  anything  else.  I  noticed 
that  his  sense  of  color  harmony  was 
extremely  sure.  If  the  brick  or  stone 
forming  the  dominant  material  in  his 
design  varied  from  house  to  house,  as 
it  often  did,  every  other  color,  of  roof 
slate  or  shingle  tile,  or  wood  or  stuc- 
co, was  likewise  varied,  to  harmonize 
with  it  in  a  pattern  of  tones.  Thus 
some  of  his  houses  had  a  bolder,  some 
i  more  subdued  key;  some  had  a 
slightly  tawny,  or  reddish,  or  grayer 
general  tone.  The  variety  of  design 
was  also  great,  often  because  the  sites 
were  extremely  irregular.  Many  were 
the  cases  that  called  for  a  bold,  orig- 
inal solution  of  a  problem  made  by 
abrupt  slopes,  ledges,  a  case  in  which 
garages,  entrance  and  service  road- 
ways, terraces,  retaining  walls  and 
gardens  tested  an  architect 's  resources 
to  the  full.  "I  have  some  devilish 
to  work  on."  said  he.  And  he 
( ertainly  had. 

It  is  just  such  sites,  however,  that, 
when  their  problem  is  well  solved, 
often  make  for  triumphs  in  country 
house  architecture.  This  is  true,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
house,  hut  of  that  far  more  difficult 
problem,  the  grouping  of  three  or 
neighboring  houses.  One  such 
tive    grouping    I    saw.    in    which 
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Mr.  Bowman's  own  home  played  a 
key  role.  Perched  on  a  steep  hillside 
above  a  curving  glen  in  a  bow-shaped 
descent,  its  several  neighboring 
houses  are  stepped  down  on  the  lower 
levels,  the  lowest  being  over  a  hun- 
dred feet  down  from  the  crest.  Thus. 
the  hill  is  covered  with  a  medley  of 
buildings,  terraces,  roads,  gardens, 
and  almost  everything  else.  A  brook 
runs  through  most  of  the  gardens. 
Yet  all  this  intricate  design  is  worked 
— almost  burrowed — into  the  terrain. 
so  that  one  is  hardly  conscious  either 
of  it  or  of  the  neighboring  houses. 
Somehow,  all  blends  into  the  planting 
and  into  the  almost  forest  effect  of 
the  trees.  I  scarcely  recall  anything 
finer  even  in  Europe. 

"Most  of  your  houses  are  Eliza- 
bethan,  it    seems,"   I   remarked. 

"That  is  because  so  many  of  the 
people  here  prefer  that  type.  But 
I'll  show  you  some  other  types  also." 

One  was  a  delightful  little  irregu- 
larly L-shaped  house  of  wood,  of  the 
type  built  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey.  It 
stood  on  a  terrace  above  the  road 
at  the  foot  of  a  dell.  A  brook,  openiim 
out  into  a  tiny  pond,  ran  through  the 
lawn  in  the  foreground.  The  architect 
showed  me  also  a  few  large,  com- 
fortable-looking Georgian  houses, 
generally  located  on  broad,  flat  sites, 

Finally,  as  the  trip  neared  its  end. 
Mr.  Bowman  said:  "You  have  seen  a 
great  many  houses.  I  think  that  they 
show  we  are  making  progress  towards 
a  higher  standard  of  home  building." 
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Antique  Textiles 

OF    ALL    PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 
smaller  pieces 
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Exceptionally     handsome     Ce 
Circular  Silver   Tray,   London-1782. 
Diameter  18  inches 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  a  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 


FO  RGU11Y 

The  Aristocrat  of  Drapery  Fabrics 
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Fortuny  Print  of  antique  gold  and  blue 
„ . .  exquisite  in  texture . . .  graces  the  three  windows 
of  this  George  II  pine  room  in  the  Charles 
Roberson  of  London  New  York  collection. 
Renowned  connoisseur  and  decorator,  Mr. 
Roberson  said  after  the  installation  of  this  impor- 
tant acquisition,  "The  Fortuny  provides  the  loveliest 
drapery  treatment  ...  as  rich  as  the  room,  as 
mellow  as  its  patina." 

ARTHUR  H'LEE6S0nS!5S 

383-5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Distributors    to    Interior    Decorators 

A    booklet    "Fortuni/   Fabrics"  sent   upon   request. 
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ILLUSTRATED      BROCHURE 
SHOWING    ATTRACTIVE    GROUPINGS 
MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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Decorative  Value  of  Walnut  Furniture 
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A   fine   old    Chippendale   low-boy    and   mirror,   effectively   placed 
against    a    pine    paneled    wall.    Courtesy    The    Bristol    Co.,    Inc. 


adopted  the  designs  of  the  English 
master-craftsman  in  America. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  historical 
reference  because  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  article  to  present  the  decora- 
tive value  of  walnut  furniture  and  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  same 
qualities  exist  with  the  present-day 
replicas  as  with  the  early  pieces  from 
which  they  are  copied.  It  could  be 
said,  and  truly,  that  some  of  the 
figured  effects  achieved  by  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  cutting  the  wood  are 
more  remarkable  than  those  of  two 
centuries  ago.  Which  carries  us  to  the 
principal  point  of  interest  in  walnut, 
the  various  natural  and  beautiful  sur- 
faces of  the  veneers. 

Back  splats  of  chairs  and  seats, 
the  paneled  doors  of  cupboards,  tops 
of  tables  all  offer  the  modern  crafts- 
man an  opportunity  to  display  his 
skill  in  applying  veneers.  Frequently, 
the  edge  of  a  table,  the  frame  of  a 
cabinet,  the  outer  edge  of  drawer 
fronts  and  similar  objects  are  deco- 
rated with  wide  bands  of  "herring- 
bone" a  form  of  decoration  obtained 
by  cutting  the  walnut  so  that  the 
dark  and  light  stripings  of  the  wood 
run  diagonally.  In  addition  there  is 
what  is  called  "oyster"  which  is  mere- 
ly thin  slices  cut  from  a  root  or  the 
branch  of  a  tree;  and  crotch  cut 
from  the  joint  of  a  limb  to  the  trunk. 

So  much  for  the  method  by  which 
the  decorative  qualities  of  walnut 
furniture  are  attained,  and  which 
show  its  possibilities  in  any  room 
whether  it  be  a  dining-room,  a  Uving- 
room,  a  bedroom  or  a  hall.  Obviously, 
as  sideboards,  in  the  form  we  know 
them,  were  not  made  until  some  years 
after  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  modern  crafts- 
men to  adapt  another  piece  of  furni- 
ture for  this  purpose.  And  they 
naturally  looked  to  the  styles  of  the 
old  kitchen  dressers  which  are  now 
made   with   cabriole  legs  and  minus 


the  shelves  above,  to  serve  as  a  side- 
board for  a  dining-room  in  the  style 
of  the  early  18th  Century. 

Such  a  room  furnished  entirely 
with  the  work  of  our  present-day 
American  cabinet-makers  expresses 
all  the  inviting  charm  which  causes 
us  to  admire  those  earlier  Dutch  and 
English  homes  from  which  the  orig- 
inal models  were  obtained.  And  while 
we  more  generally  associate  walnut 
furniture  with  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  it  does  not  follow  that  we  need 
necessarily  slavishly  restrict  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  a  dining-room  to  that 
style;  rather  it  adds  to  the  room  if 
a  few  pieces  of  the  William  and  Mary 
Dutch  type  of  furniture  are  included. 

We  were  once  the  owner  of  a  small 
old-time  house  in  an  English  hamlet. 
Several  of  the  rooms  were  furnished 
in  walnut ;  some  of  the  pieces  being 
antique,  but  the  majority  were  fine  re- 
productions such  as  have  found  favor 
in  America  during  the  past  few  years. 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Small  shaped  front  cutlery  cab- 
inet in  walnut  with  square  legs 
showing  the  Chippendale  influ- 
ence. Courtesy  Robert   W.  Irwin 
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A  pair  of  rare  s:;e  George  III  Sheffield  candle- 
sticks, 8  in.  tall.  Corinthian  column  design.  Ex- 
ceptionally fine  condition.  Made  in  London — 
Circa  1780. 

A  Georgian  silver  inkstand  beautifully  embossed 
with  the  shell  motif  and  gadroon  edge.  Made  in 
London  1829  by  John  Settle  and  Henry  William- 
son. 

All  Pieces  most  Moderately  Priced 

Old  English  Silver  *  Reproductions 

WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVENUE 

At  63rd  Street      NEW 


LONDON,   1-4  Carlton   St.,   Lower  Regent   St.,   SWl     •     ENGLAND 
Members  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


The  removable  top-becomes  a   convenient  tray.  Just 
the  thing  at  tea  or  cocktails.  Number    15b 

SALMON-TREITEL     CO.,     INC. 

,     ,  metal -glass 

designers-manufacturers  v_,l,  r;iu 

166  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  C,ty 


CENTVRY 
FVRNITVRE 
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HE  beautiful  and  exclusive  productions  bearing 
the  name  "Century"  represent  the  accumulated 
experience  of  many  years  in  the  making  of  fine 
furniture,  only. 

The  products  on  display  at  Century  showrooms 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids  reflect 
the  art  of  superior  craftsmanship,  the  genius  of 
design. 

In  conjunction  with  these  showrooms  competent 
decorative  service  is  available  to  owners,  dealers, 
decorators   and   architects   furnishing   fine   homes. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  these  displays 
without  obligation.  Our  prices  are  based  on 
manufacturing  costs. 

CENTVRY  FVRNITVRE  CO. 

FACTORY  SHOWROOM:    GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
Permanent  Showrooms  Elsewhere: 


NEW  YORK: 
CHICAGO: 


227  E.  45TH  ST. 
161  E.  ERIE  ST. 
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Broadway  To  Date 
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THE  LAMP  YOU  SELECT  SHOULD  BE  THE 
HEIGHT  OF  GOOD  TASTE  OR  IT  MAY  MAR  AN 
OTHERWISE  ATTRACTIVE  HOME. 

OUR  LAMPS  FULFILL  ALL  THAT  CAN  BE 
DESIRED  IN  STYLE  AND  QUALITY,  -  CONSIS- 
TENT IN  MERIT  WITH  NUMEROUS  LINES 
THAT  HAVE  MADE  OUR  NAME  FAMOUS  AS 
AN  IMPORTER  OF  DECORATIVE  ARTS- 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TO  SHOW  YOU  GoUlBotie.  LAMPS  OR 
SEND  US  HIS  NAME  AND  WE  WILL  DIRECT  YOU  TO  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  DISPLAY. 


(BanboHd 


348  CONGRESS   STREET, 


BOSTON 


120  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York     -     620  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


he  handles  that  is  not  distinguished 
in  direction,  setting  and  acting. 

"Petticoat  Influence,"  by  Neil 
Grant,  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  is  the 
thinnest  of  stuff  worked  up  into  a 
delightful  entertainment  for  three 
acts.  Of  course  there  is  the  superb 
cast,  as  perfect  an  ensemble  as  you 
can  conceive  of:  the  deliriously 
feminine  Helen  Hayes,  the  whimsical 
Reginald  Owen,  the  high-grade  com- 
edy of  Henry  Stephenson,  the  ab- 
surdly amusing  Eric  Cowley,  and 
others  of  lesser  moment. 

The  play  is  laid  in  high  English 
political  circles  and  concerns  the 
attempt  of  Richard  Chalfont  to  get  a 
colonial  Governorship.  Peggy  Chal- 
font (Helen  Hayes)  finally  works  it 
for  him  by  getting  the  lowdown  on 
the  Earl  of  Darnaway's  wife  and  the 
Earl's  secretary  (Henry  Stephenson). 
The  Earl  has  the  giving  out  of  the 
job  and  is  going  to  give  it  to  another. 
There  are  many  intricate  by-plays  in 
this  bit  of  Cabinet  scandal,  but  noth- 
ing that  is  calculated  to  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  even  to  the  ghost  of 
Mrs.  Grundy.  The  love-antics  of  the 
dignified  Henry  Stephenson  before 
little  Helen  Hayes  are  the  essence  of 
comedy. 

"ART  AND  MRS.  BOTTLE" 

The  delectable  George  Moore  says, 
in  "Vale,"  that  all  artists  should  be 
shameless,  that  shamelessness  and 
genius  are  one.  I  believe  George  is 
near  the  truth.  And  how  he  would 
have  delighted  in  the  character  that 
Benn  W.  Levy  has  created,  Max 
Lightly,  in  "Art  and  Mrs.  Bottle"! 

This  fellow  (played  in  an  off-hand, 
subdued  manner  by  Leon  Quarter- 
maine)  is  the  most  delightfully 
shameless  and  vitally  serene  and  con- 
scienceless superman  that  I  have 
chortled  over  for  seasons.  He  is 
famous,  cold,  cynical,  good-natured, 
hasn't  a  scrap  of  morals,  and  when  he 
gets  into  difficulties  with  women  he 
coolly  asks  to  be  bought  off.  I  liked 
him  better  than  any  one  else  in  "Art 
and  Mrs.  Bottle." 

Mrs.  Bottle  has  left  her  husband 
and  children  to  go  a-gadding  with 
Max  Lightly  twenty  years  before  the 
first  curtain.  (Mr.  Bottle  makes  lava- 
tories on  a  wholesale  scale).  Max 
deserted  her,  and  when  the  curtain 
goes  up  is  trying  to  seduce  the  Bot- 
tle's twenty-year-old  daughter.  Mrs. 
Bottle  returns  at  this  critical  stage 
to  find  that  both  of  her  children  are 
going  in  for  art,  Mr.  Bottle  still 
makes  lavatories,  and  that  her  old 
Max   is  now   necking  her   daughter. 

Mrs.  Bottle  has,  however,  after  a 
hectic  Continental  career  been  cured 
of  art  and  artists.  She's  for  lava- 
tories! A  bas  Whistler  and  all  studio 
bums!  She  cleans  out  of  her  home  all 
art  and  artists,  including  Max  Lightly, 
and  finally  re-necks  her  Babbitt  hubby. 

The  play  is  highly  amusing  and 
subtly  satirical,  for  the  author  is 
really  satirizing  the  business  man 
while  most  of  the  audience  believes 
he  is  satirizing  the  artist. 

Jane  Cowl  was  a  lively  and  smart 
Mrs.  Bottle  and  Walter  Kingsford  a 
somewhat    conventionally  mock-seri- 
ous Big  Drain  Man. 
"Tin:  VINEGAR  tree" 

We  had  "Desire  Under  the  Elms." 
Now  we  have  "Virginity  Under  the 
Vinegar  Tree." 

This  play  by  Paul  Osborn  is  a 
farcical  satire  that  amuses  and  cuts 
up  capers  in  your  funnybone.   It   is 


more:  it  is  good  solid  character  stuff. 
These  people  in  this  country  house 
live,  are  recognizable,  and  were  evi- 
dently done  by  their  author  with 
gusto. 

The  story  gyrates  around  the  Mer- 
rick family:  a  grouchy  old  cuss 
played  with  a  fine  bitter  humor  by 
H.  Reeves-Smith;  his  daughter  mod- 
ern Leone  (Helen  Brooks),  and  the 
very  uproarious  Mrs.  Merrick,  an 
artificial,  stilted.  Hermione-like  crea- 
ture whose  English  is  creaky,  played 
in  a  jracy  tempo  by  Mary  Boland, 
whose  only  fault  is  a  non-carrying 
voice. 

.  There  are  also  a  boy  from  New 
V'ork  and  an  old  artist  friend  of  Mrs. 
Merrick's  who  turns  up.  The  com- 
plications are  too  intricate  to  relate 
here.  Besides,  I'm  not  going  to  spoil 
your  merry  evening  by  forestalling 
your  giggles  and  chortles.  There  is  a 
last  line  from  Mrs.  Merrick  that  is 
button-busting. 
"oh  promise  me" 

In  the  matter  of  the  stage,  there 
is  one  thing  in  which  the  American 
excels — it  is  in  the  ability  to  satirize 
(in  the  slapstick  and  custard-throw- 
ing American  manner)  our  crooked 
and  stick-up  ways  and  our  will-to- 
fake. 

"Oh  Promise  Me,"  a  farce  in  two 
acts  by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Bert- 
rand  Robinson,  is  in  the  genre  of 
"Chicago"  and  "Once  in  a  Lifetime," 
although  not  as  good  a  piece  of  work- 
manship as  either.  It  is  a  burlesque 
on  the  breach-of-promise  and  ali- 
mony racket,  played  wildly,  swiftly, 
boisterously.  It  crackles  with  wise- 
cracks and  its  absurd  situations  set 
even  the  hardest-boiled  critics  blow- 
ing their  laughter  to  the   footlights. 

It  concerns  the  frame-up  of  a 
bunch  of  blackmailers  to  squeeze  a 
quarter  of  a  million  out  of  a  rich  man. 
The  jury  believes  the  crooks  (in  two 
courtroom  scenes  of  amazing  comic 
jackassery).  The  cast  is  a  knock-out: 
Donald  Meek,  Mary  Philips,  Lee 
Tracy  (who  is  a  Wild  Horse  of 
Barbary),  Eleanor  Bedford  and  a 
long  list  of  competent  mirthsmiths. 

We  need  more  of  these  brutally 
funny  satires  on  Things  of  the  Day. 
"this  is  new  york" 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  South 
Dakota  be  proud? — for,  like  a  swift- 
flying  meteor  or  fast-flying  cloud,  it 
will  go  to  the  same  demnition  bow- 
wows in  the  end  that  New  York  and 
Atlantic  City  are  bound  for! 

So  Mr.  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  new 
play,  "This  Is  New  York,"  doesn't 
answer  the  question.  In  fact,  it 
doesn't  answer  anything  very  much, 
being  a  vehicle  for  advertising  the 
Chrysler  machine,  Walter  Winchell, 
the  Daily  News,  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
and  about  everything  that  can  be 
wisecracked. 

The  plot?  Oh,  yes,  the  plot.  Well. 
it's  about  a  South  Dakota  Senator 
(who  hates  New  York)  who  has  come 
to  Us  with  his  family.  His  daughter 
falls  in  love  with  "a  real  New  York- 
er" (with  an  English  accent)  and  gets 
mixed  up  in  a  bootleg  jam  and  a 
suicide.  Imagine  the  South  Dakota 
Soul  of  Senator  Krull,  not  to  speak 
of  the  D.A.R.  Soul  of  Ma'am  Krull, 
when  they  rush  in! 

Lois  Moran  was  the  girl,  and  good 

was  she  to  look  at.  Robert  Haines 

was    a    good    bawling    Senator,    and 

Robert    Barrat   a   new-fangled,   sob- 

( Continued  on  page  95) 
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ALUMINUM   PAINT— THE   COAT   OF   METAL   PROTECTION 


ALCC 


ALBRON 


LCdlin^***  flat    flakes    of    aluminum 
overlap  to  form  a  coat  of  metal  protection 


You've  seen  leaves  fall,  pile  up,  overlap, 
one  upon  another,  into  a  compact  mass. 
When  applied,  the  minute  leaf-like  flakes 
of  pure  Alcoa  Aluminum  that  comprise 
the  pigment  of  aluminum  paint,  "leaf"  on 
the  surface  of  wood  or  metal  in  like 
manner. 

"■Leafing",  overlapping,  the  thin,  flat 
flakes  of  this  aluminum  paint  pigment 
form  a  continuous  coat  of  metal  protec- 
tion which  retards  moisture  penetration. 
Result — the  formation  of  rust  on  metal 
is  checked,  the  warping  of  wood  is 
prevented. 

In  first  cost,  aluminum  paint  is  just  about 
the  same  as  other  high  grade  paints.  Used 
as  a  priming  coat  on  both  sides  of  new 
lumber,    it    not    only    retards    moisture 


penetration,  but  adheres  firmly  and  pro- 
vides an  excellent  "tooth"  to  which  suc- 
cessive paint  coats  can  cling  tightly.  On 
wood,  aluminum  paint  can  be  used  as  an 
undercoat  when  repainting;  on  metal,  as 
a  finish  coat;  as  a  finishing  touch  on  scores 
of  articles  in  the  home. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  does  not 
sell  paint.  But  aluminum  paint  made  with 
satisfactory  vehicles  and  Alcoa  Albron 
Powder  may  be  purchased  from  most 
reputable  paint  manufacturers,  jobbers 
and  dealers.  Be  sure  the  pigment  portion 
is  Alcoa  Albron,  and  is  so  designated. 
Let  us  send  you  the  booklet,  "Aluminum 
Paint,  the  Coat  of  Metal  Protection." 
Address  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  of 
A  M  ERICA  ;  1423  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA    ALB  kON 

POWDER.      FOR. 

ALUMINUM   PAINT 


CRANE  LOUIS  XVI 

TRIANON  FITTINGS 

GOLD  PLATED 


CRAN  E 

I  s,  Vai  \  r  s,  Fittings,  and  Piping,  for 

Crane  Co..  General  Office*  ,    ,*„., 

Chicago    ♦     2)   IV.  44th  St.,  Na 
Branchciandialeioflicciinonchundrcd and  nine' \  lixciria 


eiping  /-\merican 
home-makers  to  create 


a  new  room 


Rich  resources  of  the  world  have 
been  brought  together  by  Crane 
Co.  to  help  home  planners  create 
a  new,  distinctly  American  room 
. . .  the  bathroom  of  today. 

From  Italy  was  imported  the 
Brocatello  Sienna  marble  of  the 
Chateau  lavatory  and  the  dental 
lavatory  illustrated  above.  The 
designs  of  the  lavatory  and  the 
Louis  XVI  metal-work  and  trim- 
mings used  throughout  this  bath- 
room are  the  work  of  French  art- 
ists. The  colored  marble-enclosed 
Tarnia  porcelain  bath  and  the 
vitreous  china  closet,  reviving  an 
ancient  and  beautiful  art,  were 
produced  at  the  Crane  potteries 
in  America.  The  working  parts 
of  the  quiet  Corwith  closet,  the 
sure-action  pop-up  Accesso  bath 
waste,  the  mechanical  perfection 
01  the  glass-enclosed  shower,  were 


developed  by  our  most 
resourceful  and  expe- 
rienced production  engineers. 

In  Crane  Exhibit  Rooms  in 
every  important  city  in  America, 
such  materials . . .  and  a  wealth  of 
other  ideas  for  the  smallest  Cape 
Cod  cottage  as  well  as  for  town 
houses  in  chateau  or  villa  style . . . 
are  on  display.  Here  you  can  see 
before  you  buy,  and  familiarize 
yourself  with  all  possibilities. 

No  one  nowadays  should  make 
the  permanent  investment  in 
plumbing  and  heating  upon  which 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
value  of  a  house  depend  without 
\  isiting  these  Rooms.  Your  archi- 
tect will  help  you  plan.  To  buy, 
see  a  Crane  Qualified  Contractor- 
Dealer,  always  a  skilled  registered 
or  licensed  master  plumber  or 
heating  contractor. 
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Furnishing  The  Home  With  English  Antiques 


NO.  5.  THE  SMALL  ROOM 

Whether  a  home  be  extremely  large  or  very  modest  in 
size,  there  exists  in  both  the  same  problem — that  of  artisti- 
cally decorating  a  small  room.  While  such  rooms  may  have 
many  uses,  the  wide  variety  of  English  1  8th  Century  furni- 
ture provides  the  means  whereby  the  original  purpose  may 
be  achieved  and  at  the  same  time  an  interior  of  charm  and 
distinction  created. 

A  solution  of  two  of  the  more  usual  needs  is  offered  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  In  the  upper  illustration 
where  a  card  room  is  required,  a  Sheraton  mahogany  Pem- 
broke table  inlaid  with  satinwood  is  used,  surrounded  by 
four  Adam  mahogany  lyre  back  chairs.  At  the  left  stands  a 
Sheraton  mahogany  side  table  of  distinction.  At  the  right 
is  a  small  interior  converted  into  a  breakfast  room.  The 
Chippendale  mahogany  drop  leaf  table  is  most  appropriate 
and  utilitarian,  for  it  may  seat  four  to  six  persons  and 
when  not  in  use,  be  placed  against  a  wall  as  a  console  table 
permitting  the  use  of  the  room  for  other  purposes. 

The  different  types  of  card,  breakfast,  gaming  and 
other  tables  are  found  in  such  infinite  variety  that  any  room 
may  express  an  individual  personality. 

The  1  8th  Century  antiques  used  in  these  small  interiors 
are  representative  of  the  many  beautiful  pieces  to  be  found 
in  the  Collection  of  Lewis,  Son  &  Munves  suitable  not  only 
for  the  intimate  room  but  for  the  decoration  of  interiors  of 
larger  dimensions.  Dealers,  decorators  and  their  clients 
are  welcome  to  inspect  our  Collection. 

few  is,  Son  G-JStuniief 

&^^^^^m^^  '^•^  INCORPORATED  f 

MEMBER    OF    THE    ANTIQUE    AND     DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE 

Importers  e£  English  Antique  Furniture  at  Wholesale 

383  Madison  Avenue      •      New  York 
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LUXURIOUS 
SITTING  ROOM 

of  tbeXVllltb  Century 


One  of  the  beauti- 
ful interiors  in  the 
B'&lan  ga lleries 

CESAR  GIRIS.  art  director 
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jrin  admirable  grouping  of  au- 
thentic Bouis  XV  pieces  by 
£  Stan  decorators  has  recrea- 
ted an  interior  as  infinitely  au- 
thentic and  delicately  feminine 
as  those  of  the  gracious  period 
that  served  as  its  inspiration.  Of  special 
pre-eminence  in  the  grouping  is  the 
beautifully  inlaid  transition  commode. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

'The  B'&lan  organisation  is  equipped  to 
undertake  the  decoration  of  homes  in  the 
mode  of  the  famous  french  eras,  or  in  the 
exquisitely  striking  manner  of  advanced 
french  modernism  «■=*>  ^ou  are  irwited 
to  visit  our  galleries 


I'elan  inc. 

inferior     decoration 
50  east  52nd  St.,  new  york 
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Decorative  Bathroom  Accessories 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Most  luxurious  are  the  appointments  of  this  modern  bathroom,  with  its 
floor  of  pink  Italian  marble,  Aubusson  rug,  painted  mural  decorations  and 
exquisite  flagons  and  jars  of  Venetian  glass.  Courtesy  The  Bath  Shop,  Inc. 


accessories  many  countries  are  repre- 
sented. Among  the  most  beautiful  are 
the  ensemble  sets  of  English  rock 
crystal,  exquisitely  mounted  in  gold, 
or  sterling  silver,  or  brilliant  enamels 
in  lovely  colors  set  with  semi-precious 
stones,  of  clear  crystal  overlaid  with 
floral  or  scroll  designs  in  encrusted 
gold  or  silver. 

There  are  fragile  perfume  bottles 
of  Venetian  glass  in  graceful,  fantas- 


"Bain  de  Champagne" — Champagne 
colored  toilet  water,  in  a  container 
designed  to  look,  like  a  genuine 
champagne     bottle.     Courtesy     Caron 

tic  shapes,  with  delicate  flower  stop- 
pers, bottles  for  cologne  or  hand  lo- 
tions in  "bleue  Chiaro",  or  pale  green 
either  plain  or  sprayed  with  gold,  jars 
for  bath  crystals  in  aquamarine  or 
Savoya  blue,  in  soft  opalescent  colors 
and  in  crystal  decorated  with  ruby. 
Entirely  new  are  the  square  bottles 
of  spiral  glass  in  aquamarine  blue 
with  stoppers  thickly  powdered  with 
gold,  and  the  jars  and  bottles  in  pale 
pink  opaque  glass  stippled  and  mot- 
tled with  gold  with  flower-top  stop- 
pers.   Novel    "bouteilles",    of    every 


description  come  from  the  famous 
parfumeurs  and  glass  makers  of 
France,  rich  ruby  and  amber  from 
Bohemia,  bottles  and  jars  fluted, 
flowered  and  striped  in  rose,  blue, 
amethyst,  gold  and  green  from  Czech- 
oslovakia, of  clear  and  engraved  crys- 
tal and  every  imaginable  variety  of 
colored  glass  made  in  America. 

In  countless  types  and  suggesting 
various  uses  are  the  large  bottles,  jars 
and  boxes  for  bath  crystals,  cologne, 
dusting  powder  and  puffs;  and  many 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  little 
bottles,  are  of  spiral  glass  in  clear 
crystal,  in  French  blue,  Bristol  yellow 
and  Pomona  green,  in  soft  pink,  or- 
chid, amethyst,  topaz;  in  clear  crystal 
reeded  in  black,  rose,  green,  or  blue; 
of  lovely  clouded  glass  in  poppy,  jade 
or  orchid,  of  "verre  de  soie";  and 
opalescent  glass  with  dainty  flower- 
top  stoppers  in  soft  pink,  jade,  or 
French  blue.  Reminiscent  of  the  old 
time  paper  weights  are  the  modern 
bathroom  door  stops  in  clear  glass 
with  rosy  coral  branches,  seaweed  and 
other  aquatic  plants  imprisoned  in 
their  crystal  depths. 

The  large  modern  bathroom  often 
serves  as  a  dressing  room,  and  its 
toilet  appointments  are  of  the  most 
luxurious  description:  ivory  brushes 
and  boxes  inlaid  with  gold,  tortoise 
shell  with  gold  or  silver.  Russian 
enamel  in  gay  colors  or  black  and 
white  combined  with  gold  or  silver; 
while  among  the  most  beautiful  toilet 
accessories  made  in  America  are 
those  of  sterling  silver,  gold  plated, 
with  ivory  miniatures  and  the  en- 
semble sets  of  ten  pieces  in  brilliant 
enamels  on  sterling  silver  set  with 
carved  semi-precious  stones — jade, 
rose-quartz,  turquoise,  amethyst,  ma- 
trix and  many  others. 

Fragrant  soaps  in  various  sizes  and 
attractive  wrappings  are  tinted  to 
match  other  bath  accessories.  New  are 
the  boxes  containing  dozens  of  tiny 
guest  cakes  in  rose,  green,  cream  and 
yellow,  and  the  small  pink  cakes  of 
floating  soap,  which  fill  the  air  and 
scent  the  water  with  delicious  odors, 
while  soaps  moulded  and  colored  like 
geraniums,  half  blown  roses  or  green 
pine  cones  are  similarly  perfumed. 
Flakes  of  scented  soap  are  also  novel- 
fContinued  on  page  92) 
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DIMENSIONS:        7  9         INCHES         LONG:        3  9        INCHES        HIGH:         31         INCHES         DEEP.  LISTED        AT        S  2   1   0  O 


The  beauty  of  this  antique 
Charles  II  sofa  exists  not  only 
in  its  crisply  carved  walnut 
frame,  its  graceful  line,  its 
perfect  proportion,  but  also  in 
the  Antique  Verdure  Tapestry 
which  serves  as  a  covering.  To 
any  fine  interior  such  a  sofa 


MANUFACTURERS    of    FINE    FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 


French  sofas  and  love  seats, 
both  antiques  and  reproduc- 
tions, all  covered  in  verdure 
tapestry  and  genuine  fine  petit- 
point  needlework,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Bristol  Gal- 
leries. While  purchases  may 
be  made  only  thru  decorators, 


with  its  colorings  in  subdued  greens  and  blues,  will  add  a  quiet      dealers  and  architects  you  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Bristol 
note  of  beauty.  This  sofa  is  but  one  of  many  English  and      Collection  of  Antiques  and  Reproductions. 


319    East    62nd    Street  ♦  New    York 
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with  these  comfortable  and  gracious  Thonet 
Chairs  .  .  .  upholstered  pieces  which  bring  the 
maximum  of  hospitable  beauty  to  any  room.  All 
Thonet  Upholstered  Furniture  has  the  finest  hair 
construction,  with  pure  down  cushions — and  is 
remarkably  low  in  price. 


Typical  Queen  Anne  Wing 
Chair — especially  suitable  for 
a  corner  of  an  18th  Century 
English  room .  Legs  are  of  solid 
II  alnut — best  of  construction 
throughout. 


Small  Empire  Arm  Chair 
— with  solid  Mahogany 
handcarved arm  posts.  Pure 
white  down  seat  cushion 
and  best  of  construction. 
Fits  gracefully  in  the  curve 
of  a  piano. 


THONET  BROTHERS 


DEPARTMENT  OF 


Snglish  oAntiques 


I  Chippendale  (.inter  Table  with  end  drawers 
and  gallery  around  top.     Period  1  780. 

In  addition  to  presenting  the  widest  possible  collection  of 
treasured  old  English  Furniture,  Thonet  has  every  facility  for 
making  fine,  authentic  Reproductions.  Dealers  are  cordially 
invited  to  see  the  collection  or  send  their  clients  in,  an  it li 
the  full  assurance  that  their  interests  will  be  protected. 


THONET  BROTHERS 


Inc. 


MAKERS     OF 


Kj-wmJJUir^ 


33  EAST  47th  ST. 


AT  MADISON  AVENUE 


Among  the  New  Books 
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Member  oj  the    intique  and  Decorative    iris  League.  Inc. 


POETRY  TO  THE  FORE 

There  are  two  books  of  verse  just 
published  both  of  which  are  events 
like  the  publication  of  "Poems  in 
Praise  of  Practically  Nothing"  by 
Samuel  Hoffenstein  and  "Enough 
Rope"  by  Dorothy  Parker.  One  of 
them  is  Wilfred  J.  Funk's  "Bronx', 
Manhattans  and  Queens"  and  the 
other  is  "Hard  Lines"  by  Ogden 
Nash. 

Mr.  Funk  is  president  of  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  company,  publishers  of 
the  Literary  Digest.  For  years  he  has 
been  contributing  gratis  to  the  "col- 
yums"  verse  of  a  highly  sophisticated 
order  neat,  pointed,  with  a  Heinesque 
flip.  He  is  at  once  embittered  and  gay, 
sentimental  and  cynical.  His  verse 
has  lilt  and  suavity.  It  is  cheering 
and  satirical. 

Some  time  ago  in  these  columns  I 
predicted  that  "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes"  would  be  a  best  seller.  My 
prediction  was  made  fully  three 
months  before  it  actually  did  become 
a  best  seller.  As  you  know  now,  that 
thin  little  diary  of  a  gold-digger  was 
an  international  sensation.  It  was 
translated  into  many  languages.  In 
these  same  columns  also  I  predicted 
that  "Poems  in  Praise  of  Practically 
Nothing"  would  have  an  immense 
success.  That  was  before  the  book 
had  actually  begun  to  move.  Word- 
of-mouth  recommendation  is  the  very 
best  sort  of  publicity;  and  in  the  case 
of  both  Anita  Loos  and  Samuel 
Hoffenstein  it  was  merely  a  matter 
of  you  and  I  and  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple getting  hold  of  the  books  and 
liking  them  and  passing  the  word  to 
our  friends.  We  may  not  know  much 
about  poetry,  you  and  I,  but  we  do 
know  what  we  like.  Nearly  100,000 
copies  of  "Poems  in  Praise  of  Prac- 
tically Nothing"  have  been  sold  and 
the  book  is  still  selling.  "Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes"  has  gone  into  so 
many  editions  and  into  so  many 
languages  that  it  makes  me  dizzy  to 
think  about  it. 

Well,  and  again,  the  first  review  of 
a  book  by  James  Branch  Cabell  I 
ever  wrote  was  a  piece  about  "The 
Cream  of  the  Jest" — that  was  before 
"Jurgen"  was  written.  I  had  the 
temerity  to  say  in  my  head-line, 
"Here's  a  Chance  to  Own  Another 
First  Edition."  And  I  went  on  to 
state  in  ecstatic  superlatives — all 
mild  as  I  review  them  now — what  a 
good  book  "The  Cream  of  the  Jest" 
is.  A  few  months  later  a  first  edition 
of  that  book  was  selling  at  $60  a 
copy. 

So,  too,  with  "The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey."  I've  got  a  first  edition 
copy  of  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey"  that  I  have  been  offered  $125 
for.  The  first  edition  was  very  small. 
The  publishers  liked  the  book  im- 
mensely, but  they  thought  it  wouldn't 
sell  very  well,  so  the  first  edition  was 
quite  limited.  I  told  you  at  the  time 
that  you  could  make  money  by  buy- 
ing up  first  editions  of  this  work,  as 
well  as  having  the  satisfaction  of 
being  one  of  the  first  people  to  read 
and  enjoy  the  book. 

All  right,  now.  My  record  has  been 
100  per  cent  in  the  past.  My  hunch 
is  that,  times  being  bad,  the  pub- 
lishers arc  going  to  get  out  fairly 
small  editions  of  "Bronx".  Manhat- 
tans  ami  Queens"  and  "Hard  Lines". 
i  let  yourself  two  or  three  copies  of 
the  first  edition  of  each  of  these 
books.  When  "Ulysses"  by  Joyce  was 
announced  by  Sylvia  Shakespeare  in 


Paris — I  had  read  parts  of  it  in  The 
Little  Review — I  did  not  feel  that  I 
could  afford  to  subscribe  for  one  copy 
for  myself.  The  subscription  price 
was  rather  high.  I  don't  remembeii 
this  moment  just  what  it  was.  So  I* 
subscribed  not  for  one  but  for  three 
copies  of  the  book  and  sent  my 
check.  Within  a  month  after  I  had 
received  my  copies,  I  had  sold  one  of 
them  for  $145  and  many  months  later 
I  had  sold  a  second  one  for  $65.  My 
profit  on  the  transaction,  beyond  hav- 
ing a  copy  for  myself  was  nearly  $200. 
Not  so  bad. 

Nash  is  nuts;  but  he  is  nuts  with 
genius.  He  has  introduced  a  new  sort 
of  humor,  completely  hay-wire,  idiot- 
ically rhymed,  nonsensical  and  still 
full  of  wisdom  and  satire.  In  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself  he  says  things  we 
have  been  wanting  to  say  all  along. 
He  is  fed  up.  He  is  fed  up  with  the 
obvious,  the  meretricious,  the  hypo- 
critical. And  he  can  be  funny  about 
it.  And  most  engagingly  original. 

ARNO'S  "HULLABALLOO" 

I  should  also  like  to  recommend 
as  essential  to  your  library  of  con- 
temporary productions  Peter  Arno's 
"Hullaballoo"  (Liveright).  No  doubt 
you  already  have  it  and  my  advice  is 
— what  you  call  it? — supererogatory. 
Arno  is  the  Cruikshank  and  the 
Forain  of  our  time — a  savage  satirist 
but  always  a  well-disposed  and  amus- 
ing one.  When  I  mention  him  in  the 
same  breath  with  Forain  I  have  in 
mind  largely  his  technique,  his  effec- 
tive use  of  black  and  white  and  wash. 
He  has  none  of  Forain's  profound 
pity  and  poignant  sense  of  personal 
tragedy.  Arno  is  flip.  He  is  entirely 
unmoral.  But  he  has  somewhere  in 
that  strange  mind  of  his  a  scale  of 
values  which  makes  him  look  with 
derision  upon  the  materialistic  pre- 
tentions of  our  time. 

fannie  hurst's  latest  book,  "back 
street" 

"Back  Street"  is  Fannie  Hurst's 
finest  literary  achievement  to  date. 
Miss  Hurst's  best  efforts  hitherto 
have  been  in  the  field  of  the  short 
story.  Until  she  wrote  "Back  Street" 
she  had  never  been  quite  successful 
in  the  sustained  work  of  fiction. 
"Back  Street"  is  a  long  novel.  It  runs 
to  481  pages.  I  can  find  no  fault  with 
it  as  I  have  found  in  all  the  other 
novels  of  hers  that  I  have  read.  In- 
stead, I  should  rank  it  high  among 
the  contemporary  novels.  It  is  an  en- 
grossing and  powerful  story  of  the 
tragedy  of  a  superb  woman,  the  inner 
tragedy  of  whose  life  grew  out  of  her 
kindness  and  generosity. 

The  story  begins  in  Cincinnati  in 
1SQ4.  Ray  Schmidt  is  the  daughter  of 
a  German  merchant,  who  is  easy 
going,  lovable  and  with  a  sublime 
faith  in  her.  Ray's  mother  is  dead  and 
she  lives  in  the  Schmidt  home  with 
her  step-mother  and  step-sister.  Her 
step-mother  assumes  no  responsibility 
toward  her  morals  or  reputation,  al- 
though she  guards  her  own  daughter, 
Freda,  so  zealously  that  Freda  de- 
velops a  prurient  mind  and  is  always 
a  designing  and  selfish  prig.  Ray 
always  does  the  unconventional  thing, 
not  in  defiance  of  the  conventions 
but  to  do  so  comes  natural  to  her. 
At  eighteen  she  goes  out  with  travel- 
ing salesmen,  married  and  unmarried, 
who  sell  goods  to  her  father,  and 
they  all  adore  her.  She  drinks  beer 
with  them  in  the  Over-the-Rhine  at 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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The  expression  of  beau- 
ty has  many  forms.  In 
a  beautiful  painting 
where  mass  and  line 
are  perfectly  balanced; 
where  the  intricate 
themes  of  music  blend 
into  superb  orchestra- 
tion, or  the  riotous  col- 
ors of  a  sunset  spread 
over  the  horizon — there 
is  beauty.  A  gracious  in- 
terior whose  colors  and 
forms  vibrate  in  perfect 
harmony  possess  these 
same  elements  which 
constitute  beauty. 


Creating  furniture  only  for  the  bedroom  and  boudoir,  the  Decorators  Furniture  Company,  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  W.  Lloyd,  has  found  inspiration  in  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  Old  World.  Decorated  in  soft 
pastel  colorings  or  in  gleaming  satinwood,  the  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture  to  be  seen  in  our  Madison  Avenue 
showrooms  represents  the  acme  of  the  artist's  skill — the  cabinet  maker's  art. 

Through  your  decorator  or  dealer  you  are  invited  to  view  our  permanent  exhibition  of  these  originally  conceived  pieces. 

Qecorators  £Furniture  (So,  inc. 

Designers,  Importers  &  Manufacturers 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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Charlotte 
Antique 

Reproductions  6 
Adaptations 


Washable  Wall-Coverings 


(Continued  from  page  68) 
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The    original    of    this    dresser    is    in    the    X umber g 
Collection 


The 
Biedermeier  Qroup 


This  collection  of  bedroom  pieces  was  in- 
spired by  historical  furniture  in  the  museums 
of  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  The  Bieder- 
meier period  of  furniture  design  was  con- 
temporary with  the  Em- 
pire period  in  France, 
but  is  a  more  simple,  re- 
strained type.  Its  quaint 
charm  and  practical 
character  give  it  strong 
appeal  to  our  modern 
taste.  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  use  in 
semi-formal  homes  of 
French,  Dutch,  Danish 
and  Norwegian  archi- 
tecture, and  can  also 
be  used  decoratively  in 
Early  English  and  Ital- 
ian semi-formal  homes 
and  apartments. 

The  Charlotte  Bieder- 
meier Group  is  made 
of  French  walnut  ve- 
neers, with  ebonized 
pilasters  and  brass  or- 
molu mounts.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pieces  illus- 
trated, there  is  a  chest 
taken  from  an  original 
in  the  Hamburg  Collec- 
tion at  Stockholm;  a 
chair  from  an  original 
in  Tietert  Castle,  Wei- 
mar; and  a  bench  simi- 
lar to  an  original  at 
Potsdam. 

Charlotte  reproduc- 
tions and  adaptations 
include      Colonial      and 

n  Early    American,    Eng- 

lish, and  Italian  and 
French  Provincial 
Groups  in  pine,  oak, 
maple,  beech,  cherry, 
mahogany  and  walnut. 
They  are  notable  for 
their  historic  accuracy, 
their  fine  hand  work- 
manship and  mellow 
finishes. 

An  interesting  booklet 
picturing  and  giving  the 
history  of  a  number  of 
Charlotte  groups  for  the 
bedroom,  dining  room 
and  living  room  will  be 
gladly  sent  on  receipt 
of    10  cents. 


CHARLOTTE   FURNITURE   CO. 
Charlotte,  Michigan 

Showrooms  at  Grand  R.ipids 
i 

■    I  in  lose   10  cents.  Pie  klet  ti 
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One  of  the  wall  fabrics  which  are  especially  colorful,  each  miniature 
picture  representing  an  interesting  scene  in  the  early  Colonial  history 
of  our   native   country.   Courtesy  The   Columbus   Coated  Fabric   Corp. 


corn-flowers  and  other  tiny  blossoms 
can  be  "freshened"  in  the  same  way 
that  real  flowers  respond  to  the  chang- 
ing of  the  water  in  a  vase.  With  these 
lighter  patterns  it  is  usual  to  carry 
the  wall-covering  up  to  the  ceiling 
molding,  this  affording  a  decided 
sense  of  height  to  the  room,  and  any 
one  of  these  patterns  is  a  natural  back- 
ground to  maple  or  other  furniture 
copied  from  the  Early  American  styles. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  walls 
paneled  in  the  manner  of  early  wood- 
work to  the  extent  of  using  wood 
"frames"  or  to  employ  the  correct 
terms,  stiles  and  rails.  This  method 
of  combining  washable  wall-coverings 
with  woodwork  has  made  more  and 
more  appeal  during  the  past  few 
years  and  some  of  the  effects  are 
beautiful  indeed.  As  a  rule  the  cover- 
ing selected  is  one  of  the  many  repro- 
duced from  early  tapestries  or  bro- 
cades, each  of  these  having  the  rich 
colorings  and  subtle  metallic  sheen, 
the  latter  in  the  old  fabrics  being  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  silver 
and  gold  threads. 

This  panel  effect  may  be  carried 


up  to  about  chair-rail  height  and  the 
remainder  of  the  wall  either  treated 
with  the  same  pattern  or  with  one 
which  while  different  is  closely  asso- 
ciated. It  is  usual,  however,  to  carry 
the  panel  effect  to  the  ceiling  by  using 
the  full  width  of  the  wall  covering 
and  "framing"  this  with  molded  wood 
strips,  thus  attaining  long  vertical 
panels  similar  to  those  fashionable  in 
the  English  Georgian  houses.  While 
panels  of  these  tapestry  and  brocade 
patterns  are  especially  effective  in  an 
appropriate  interior,  restraint  must 
be  exercised  at  all  times  and,  before 
definitely  deciding,  it  is  well  to  give 
some  study  to  sample  sections  of  pan- 
eled effects  which  are  always  on  view 
at  the  studios  of  prominent  decorators. 
Similarly,  attention  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  color  of  the  molded 
wood  strips  forming  the  panels.  Not 
infrequently  these  are  painted  white 
or  some  other  light  color  to  accentu- 
ate the  brilliance  of  the  actual  wall- 
covering, but  whether  the  walls 
should  be  paneled  or  otherwise  is  to 
a  large  extent  governed  by  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  room  itself. 


Washable  wall  covering  having  the  effect  of  the  old  scenic  wall 
paper.  In    iaturn  Club,  Buffalo.  Courtesj  M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons.  Co. 


No.  252  Chippendale  Alahogany 
Scoop-seat  Arm  Chair.  No.  SSO 
Hepptewhite  Alahogany  Secre- 
tary Bookcase  with  Drop  Front. 


The  pleasure  and  comfort 
which  new  Furniture — 
even  a  single  pieces — 
hrings  to  any  home,  can- 
not possihly  he  measured 
in  terms  of  its  moderate 
cost.  Richter  Reproduc- 
tions, covering  a  wide 
range  of  styles,  are  made 
hy  skilled  craftsmen  who 
give  it  the  heautiful  grace 
and  finish  of  classic  orig- 
inals. 


INK-!  ^B^ksT'  * 


p1 


/ 

J:'ar/v  I9lh  Centuru  English  Alahogany 
Directoire  TabU — No.  830 


Richter  Furniture  may  be 
purchased  through  your 
architect,  dealer  or  decorator. 
Send  10c  for  booklet  illus- 
trating 150  beautiful  pieces. 
.Address    Dept.   G, 


512  EAST  72ND  ST.  NEW  YORK 

hi  Chicago — 820  Tower  Court 

In  Los  Angeles  —  Voigt  &  Caldwell, 

§48  So.  Spring  St. 
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HE  trumeau,  or  mirror  in  combi' 
nation  with  a  painting,  is  a  heritage 
of  France  which  today  has  many  decorative  uses — 
appropriate  over  a  commode,  dressing  table  or  mantel. 
The  better  dealer  or  decorator  in  your  city  will  gladly 
answer  any  inquiries  regarding  this  trumeau  or  show 
you  various  other  mirrors  by  Friedman  Brothers  who 
for  over  27  years  have  been  leaders  in  the  field  as 
manufacturers  of  fine  decorative  accessories. 

A  card   of   introduction    will   admit 
dealers'  clients  to  our  display  rooms. 

FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 

DECORATIVE      ARTS       IXC. 

305    East    4  7  th    Street      •      New  York 

Trade  Representative   '  Mr.  A.  L.  Parker 


MIRRORS 


CONSOLES      •      CORNICES 


MANTELS      •      PAINTINGS 


1 
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LOUIS  JOSEPH 

14  Newberry  Street 
Boston  * 
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Antiques  with  a                                                 Fine  Interiors 
written  guarantee                                        and  Unusual  Lamps 
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PUSSYWILLOW 
BROADLOOM 

THE  ANSWER  TO  AN  IMPORTANT 
DECORATIVE  PROBLEM 

Just  how  can  a  room  achieve  real  char- 
acter? How  can  it  be  made  distinctive  and 
individual?  This  has  been  answered  by 
Cochrane  with  the  presentation  of  Pussy- 
willow Broadloom  Carpet. 

Here  is  a  broadloom  carpet — woven  with 
a  new  type  of  yarn — which  opens  up  new 
fields  of  beauty  to  the  decorator.  Pussy- 
willow Broadloom,  a  truly  luxurious  fabric 
with  a  soft,  special  back  introduces  colors 
which  add  an  interesting  decorative  note  to 
room.  Available  in  18  colors  in  widths 
up  to  15'  seamless. 

Cochrane  Quality 
Carpets  &  Rugs 

CHARLES    P.  COCHRANE   CO. 

Kensington  Ave.  &  Butler  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  —  Cjf,h  Ave  ,  New  York,  N.  V- 


Settings 

>y  of 
Kayscr  &  Allman 


Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


guard  the  same  wherever  required, 
until  the  acceptance  of  the  work  by 
the  Owner.  He  shall  employ  all  ne- 
cessary safeguards  to  prevent  in- 
jury or  accident  to  the  property  or 
person  of  others.  He  will  be  held 
responsible  for  all  property  which 
may  be  injured  or  stolen  while  the 
building  is  in  his  care.  He  shall  secure 
all  parts  of  his  work  against  wind, 
storm,  rain  and  against  all  kinds  of 
strains  and  settlements."  ' 

Here,  certainly,  is  an  illustration 
of  good  practice.  Bad  practice,  care- 
lessness in  the  matters  covered  by 
this  clause  can  readily  cause  damage 
which  may  not  be  at  once  discernible, 
but  which  may  appear  in  later  de- 
fects. Water  may  get  into  masonry 
walls  before  they  are  set,  plaster  may 
be  loosened — any  number  of  ills  may 
befall  a  building  which  is  not  prop- 
erly protected  during  construction. " 
It  is  important  to  know  that  either 
work  or  materials  may  be  rejected 
by  the  architect  if,  in  his  opinion, 
they  do  not  conform  with  the  word- 
ing or  intent  of  the  specifications. 
Work  or  materials  rejected  on  this 
basis  must  be  replaced  by  the  con- 
tractor, and  "the  expense  of  so  doing 
and  of  making  good  any  other  work 
disturbed  by  the  change,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Contractor." 

A  point  which  worries  many  own- 
ers, and  on  which  there  is  no  redress 
unless  provided  for,  is  the  contin- 
gency known  technically  as  "latent 
defects" — things  which  do  not  be- 
come apparent  until  some  time  after 
the  house  has  been  turned  over,  sup- 
posedly complete  and  perfect.  "Latent 
Defects",  however,  in  good  practice, 
are  definitely  provided  against  by  the 
specific  requirement  that  "The  Con- 
tractor must  make  good,  at  his  own 
expense,  any  defects,  shrinkages  or 
other  faults  arising  from  defective 
or  improper  work  or  materials,  which 
may  appear  within  twelve  months 
after  the  completion  of  the  building." 
It  is  latent  defects  that  are  the  most 
likely  to  mar  "enduring  beauty" — 
such  misfortunes  as  cracked  plaster, 
discolored  ceilings  and  settled  hearths. 
In  good  practice  there  is  not,  in 
fact,  any  detail  of  the  building  opera- 
tion that  can  go  wrong  through  mis- 
understanding or  through  oversight 
— much  less  through  mere  careless- 
ness. From  the  nature  of  a  building 
operation  it  is  necessary  that  the 
control  of  the  work  be  not  only 
absolute  but  unified.  If  anyone  other 
than  the  architect  could  give  in- 
structions the  obvious  result  would 
be  hopeless  confusion  and  probably 
many  expensive  mistakes.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  good  practice  (not 
to  say  intelligent  practice)  dictates 
the  following  mandate: 

"All  directions  and  explanations  re- 
quired, alluded  to,  or  necessary  to 
complete  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
specification,  or  of  the  drawings,  and 
to  give  them  effect,  will  be  given  by 
or  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Architect,  and  the  Contractor  shall 
receive  all  instructions  and  directions 
direct  from  the  Architect  or  his  ac- 
credited representative  and  from  no 
other  person." 

Good  practice  in  building,  as  in- 
sured by  well-written  specifications, 
is  of  vital  interest  to  others  than  the 
owner,  the  architect  and  the  contrac- 
tor. How  about  the  manufacturer  of 
building  materials?  No  one  suffers 
more  acutely  from  bad  practice,  be- 


cause the  finest  of  materials  may  be 
put  in  a  very  bad  light  through  poor 
installation,  poor  or  careless  work-f 
manship.  Few  people  hesitate  to 
blame  materials  when  "latent  defects"! 
— or  immediate  defects — appear  in 
the  house  that  was  to  be  built  for 
enduring  beauty.  Nor  has  the  manu- 
facturer a  fair  chance  to  plead  his 
case.  • 

Specifications  .recognize  and  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer  as  far  as  may 
be  done,  beyond  which  point  the 
human  equation,  the  quality  of  work- 
manship given  to  the  installation, 
must  determine  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  the  practical  merit  of  the 
manufactured   product. 

After  which  brief  prologue  to  good 
practice,  work  is  ready  to  proceed  on 
the  foundations  of  the  house.  Every 
step  is  thoroughly  covered  in  the 
specifications,  beginning  with  the 
accurate  location  of  the  house  on  its 
site. 

CONCERNING    THE    SITE 

In  some  cases  the  general  contrac- 
tor undertakes  to  survey  the  site,  if 
it  is  an  extensive  one,  and. to  have  the 
house  located  by  a  field  crew  of  civil 
engineers.  Often,  however,  this  has 
been  done  through  the  architect,  be- 
fore a  contractor  has  been  chosen.  If 
the  site  is  hilly  and  irregular  a 
topographical  survey  is  made,  show- 
ing all  slopes  and  elevations,  so  that 
a  clay  model  may  be  made  to  scale, 
on  which  a  model  of  the  house,  also 
to  scale,  may  be  placed  to  show  in 
advance  its  exact  appearance  in  rela- 
tion to  whatever  natural  features  may 
exist. 

All  may  not  go  perfectly  smoothly, 
even  with  so  apparently  simple  a 
matter  as  excavating.  In  the  case  of 
many  sites  unexpected  blasting  may 
be  necessary,  and  often  a  period  of 
heavy  rain  will  flood  the  excavation. 
Blasting  is  covered  by  the  require- 
ment of  a  unit  figure  per  cubic  yard, 
included  as  a  contingent  clause  in  the 
contractor's  estimate.  Keeping  the 
excavation  clear  of  rain  water  is 
specified  as  one  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  contractor. 

FOUNDATION    FOR    HOUSES    ENDURING 

Foundation  walls  are  most  often  of 
reinforced  concrete,  or  of  heavy  stone 
masonry  laid  up  in  cement  mortar. 
The  Portland  cement  used  for  con- 
crete or  mortar  is  usually  specified  as 
to  brand  and  always,  in  good  build- 
ing, required  to  meet  certain  standard 
test  requirements.  Equal  care  is 
taken  with  the  "aggregate"  with 
which  the  cement  is  mixed  when  it  is 
used  as  a  material  for  construction, 
and  no  chances  are  taken  in  the 
matter  of  sand  or  gravel  which  might 
produce  a  poor  concrete  wall.  Exact 
formulas  are  given  for  the  propor- 
tions of  Portland  cement,  sand  and 
stone  to  be  used  for  plain  concrete 
work  as  well  as  for  reinforced  con- 
crete work. 

With  these  mixtures  assured,  at- 
tention is  next  directed  to  the  ma- 
terials and  construction  employed  in 
building  the  wooden  forms  in  which 
the  concrete  is  to  be  poured.  Much 
of  the  sound,  workmanlike  quality  of 
finished  concrete  work  will  be  found 
to  depend  on  good,  substantial  ma- 
terials and  careful  carpenter  work  in 
the  building  of  the  forms. 

No  prize  cooking  receipt  could  be 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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FRENCH 
ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 

Reproductions 
S3  Antiques 


^D  S.  CAVALLO  CV 

200  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City 


This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  outstanding  groups 
in  the  showrooms  of 
Cavallo  displaying  all 
the  dignity  and  comfort 
of  the  Queen  Anne  pe- 
nod.  Our  other  authen- 
tic antiques  and  repro- 
ductions of  the  English, 
French  and  Italian  pe- 
riods, many  of  which 
have  been  brought  from 
abroad,  show  the  same 
perfection  of  workman- 
ship and  design.  Dealers 
and  decorators  are  wel- 
come to  invite  their  cli- 
ents to  the  Cavallo  show- 
rooms. 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SKY 


Our  service  covers  every  phase  of  Roof  Garden  con- 
struction and  equipment  from  a  flower  box  to  a  com- 
pletely furnished  garden.  Full  cooperation  with  Interior 
Decorators.  Catalog  A  on  request. 


POTASH-MARL  Inc. 

W'ickersham  2-0721 


509  Madison  Avenue.,   New  York 

At   53rd    Street 
GALLOWAY   POTTERY   ON    DISPLAY 
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ggesting  a  maple  and  chintz  grouping  for  your 
Summer  .Living  Room. 


a  chi 
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Alay  we  send  you  our  catalogue? 

William  Leavens  &  Co., 

32  Canal  5treet,  Boston,  Ma 
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Special   Exhibition 

CHINESE  ART 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


600     MADISON    AVENUE 
IN  E  \\      YO  R  K 


Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


more  exacting  than  the  specifications 
covering  the  actual  mixing  and  pour- 
ing of  the  concrete  after  the  wooden 
forms  have  been  made  ready  for  it. 
In  good  building  each  section  of  the 
foundation  walls  should  be  completed 
in  one  continuous  operation  and  the 
concrete  should  be  deposited  in  layers 
not  more  than  eight  inches  thick, 
thoroughly  rammed  and  forced  into 
a  solid,  monolithic  mass,  with  no 
voids  in  it. 

The  foundations  are  built.  Upon 
them  we  are  about  to  rear  a  house 
of  enduring  beauty.  .  .  . 

The  foundation,  beginning  with 
the  excavation,  has  included  all  the 
footings,  the  foundation  walls  up  to 
the  grade,  th^  hollow  tile  walls,  brick 
walls  and  pyjrs  in  the  basement.  The 
masonry  wcjrk  remaining  to  complete 
the  house  will  include  all  brick  work 
and  hollow  tile  work,  all  cut  stone 
work,  chimneys,  stone  fireplaces, 
cement  floors,  flagstone  floors  and 
other  miscellaneous  work  as  the  plans 
require. 

MATERIALS — THE  WALLS  WE  BUILD 

Thorough  specifications  (and  all 
good  specifications  are  thorough)  will 
be  very  definite  as  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  materials  to  be  used 
in  the  mason  work.  Nothing  is  over- 
looked; nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
Portland  cement,  for  instance,  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  cur- 
rent "Standard  Specifications  and 
Tests  for  Portland  cement",  as  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Society  of 
Testing  Materials.  The  fine  "aggre- 
gate", with  which  cement  is  mixed 
for  bulk,  is  given  as  consisting  of 
sand  of  strong,  durable  grain,  sharp 
and  clean,  free  from  injurious 
amounts  of  dust,  lumps,  soft  particles, 
alkali  or  vegetable  matter.  Even  the 


Walnut  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  78) 
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water  to  be  used  in  the  mixture  is  sub- 
jected to  tests  which  will  establish  its 
freedom  from  oil,  acid,  alkali,  or- 
ganic matter  or  other  deleterious 
substances. 

Where  common  brick  is  used  any- 
where in  the  building  it  should  be 
specified  as  of  the  best  hard-burned 
kind,  definitely  forbidding  the  use, 
anywhere,  of  "salmon"  or  soft  brick. 
Face  brick  is  covered  more  specifi- 
cally, not  only  as  to  kind  but  as  to 
manner  of  laying,  just  as  finished 
limestone  is  covered  as  we  proceed 
with  the -detailed  consideration  of  the 
masonry  walls. 

Mortar,  however,  is  among  the 
general  considerations  and  is  given  as 
being  required  to  consist  of  one  part 
cement  (naming  the  kind),  three 
parts  of  sand,  and  no  more  than 
enough  hydrated  lime  to  assure 
smooth  workability.  All  exposed 
cement  mortar  jointing  in  the  laying 
of  the  face  brick  is  colored  as  direct- 
ed and  in  accordance  with  carefully 
prepared  samples.  There  is  technique, 
too,  in  the  manner  of  jointing,  but 
this  has  to  do  with  work  and  not  with 
material,  and  is  to  be  carefully  taken 
up  in  the  next  article.  The  finished 
limestone  masonry,  too,  calls  for 
special  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
cement  used.  Finished  masonry  is  a 
division  of  the  art  and  craft  of  build- 
ing as  interesting  as  it  is  important, 
and  will  form  the  substance  of  our 
second  article. 

In  a  thorough  discussion  of  finished 
masonry,  of  both  brick  and  stone,  we 
will  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  best 
practices  involved  in  rearing  the  walls 
of  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  for 
enduring  beauty. 

(The  second  article  in  this  informa- 
tive series  will  appear  next  month.) 


This  modern  replica  of  an  En- 
glish 18th  Century  cabinet  obtains 
its  decorative  qualities  from  the 
interesting  character  of  the  wood. 
Courtesy  \\  illiam  A.  French  Co. 


Perhaps  we  should  mention  that 
our  being  a  bachelor  may  have  re- 
sulted in  our  little  English  home 
lacking  some  of  those  more  artistic 
touches  which  only  a  woman  can  in- 
troduce. However,  despite  this  re- 
grettable fact  it  was  a  very  charming 
place  and  the  dining  table  knew  many 
a  long-drawn  out  session  after  all 
signs  of  dinner  were  removed  and  re- 
placed by  the  decanters  and  glasses. 

Our  sideboard  was  patterned  after 
the  base  of  a  William  and  Mary 
dresser  fitted  with  three  deep  draw- 
ers; this  had  the  plain  turned  legs 
with  stretcher  rails  in  place  of  the 
cabriole  shape  and  as  there  were  eight 
legs  it  made  for  a  rather  pleasing  va- 
riation to  the  sinuating  curves  of  the 
other  pieces.  Against  one  wall  we  had 
a  desk-like  table  with  drawers  as  a 
serving  table,  the  drawers  being 
fitted  with  baize-lined  compartments 
for  silver  and  cutlery,  and  in  one 
corner  by  the  fireplace  there  was  a 
well-made  copy  of  a  Welsh  "double- 
decker"  corner-cupboard  of  oak.  This 
introduction  of  one  piece  of  oak  with 
a  walnut  room  is  often  especially 
effect ive  because  even  modern  work 
can  be  so  colored  as  to  blend  with 
the  richer  browns  of  the  walnut. 

"We  will  pass  upstairs"  to  one  of 
the  bedrooms.  This  room  was  a  joy 
to  behold.  A  single  bed  with  high 
"hump"  shaped  head  board  veneered 
with  burl  walnut,  the  foot-end  hav- 
ing two  cabriole  legs  with  scrolls 
(really  inverted  cabriole  shape) 
above  and  a  plain  stretcher  across. 
Other  furniture  was  fine  walnut. 
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580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.  W.  Corner  47th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

•  •  • 

BRYant  9-2040 


MEN'S 

Custom 

Tailors    and    Breeches   Makers 

•  •  • 

Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

Saddle  Clothes  for  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET 

Address    Eleanor    A.    Fraser,    Curator 


Columbia 
Untbers-ttp 

in  tfje  Cttj>  of 
ifretoo  Horfe 

offers  a 

Home  Study  Course  in 

DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING 

by  the 
A.  K.  Cross  Vision-Training  Method 

'""PHIS   does   for   drawing  and   painting 

JL   what    electricity    has    done    for    light 

and  power."  Journal  of  Education.  It  is  the 

only  method  that  offers  the  home  student 

power   to   do   original   work   from   nature. 


Columbia  University 

University    Extension 

Home  Study   Dept.,   New  York 

Please  send  me  complete  informa- 
tion about  the  Home  Study  Course  in  Drawing 
and  Painting  by  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision- 
Training  Method. 

Arts  Dec  2-31 


Name   ... 
Address.. 


BAGS 


Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a^eVqunlity  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere,  ff  vl  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  l\  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  £  ■»  range  from 
$S.00to$16.00 


T%"    to 

9V2"  Frames 

sizes  on  bags, 

illustrated. 


Reference: 

Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271   Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Established  1915 


Foremost  Student 
Tours 

Over  250  All  Expense 
tours  to   choose  from 

20.000      satisfied 
members.      Small 
parties.    First   class 
hotels.    More    motor 
travel.    250   tours,    26 
days  $235  to   104  days 
$890.       Seven-country 
tour  $345. 
Send  lor  Booklet 
College  Travel  Club 
154  Boylston  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


'"Jewel "  Electric  Fountain 

Dragon  Fountain  in 
cut  is  our  No.  551  Auto- 
matic Prismatic-  Color 
Change  Searchlight 
Fountain  for  inside  use 
in  homes,  apartments, 
clubs,  greenhouses,  etc. 
Can  be  connected  to  any 
light  socket.  Portable 
and  does  not  require  any 
water  connection.  Hu- 
midifies and  cools,    Our 

No.    560    Color    Change    My 

Pond  Fountain  for  r-"-k  i?:vr.l  -n 
pools  ia  wonderful.  N"  i-kmce 
necessarv  in  your  pool  aa 
Fountain  Pump  nod  motor- 
keep  water  rirculatinir.  Our 
patented  Prismatic  Geyser 
Fountnin  is  nv,rvelou9.  Largest 

electric  fountain  T;i  1 
in  world.  Send  6  cents  for  cata- 
log of  Jewel  Electri.-  9| i  iltlM 

for  the  Home.  Dealers  wanted. 

JEWEL  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  500,  4505  Ravenswood  Ave,,  Chicago.  111. 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 

912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


578  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  (at  57th  Street) 

112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


Palm  Beach  Boca  Raton  Miami  Beach 

St.  Paul  Minneapolis  Independence,  Kan.  Duluth  Gary,  Ind. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Oklahoma  City  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Wichita         Indianapolis  Montreal  White  Sulphur  Springs, W.Va. 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III.  South  Bend  Evansville,  Ind. 


Permanent  beauty  and  distinction  and  utmost  security  in  Stewart  artistic 
Gateways  and  Iron  and  Chain  Link  Wire  Fences. 


For  45  years  Stewart 
has  been  fencing  the 
country's  finest  homes  and 
estates. 


Fences 


The  nearest  Stewart 
Fence  Specialist  is  at 
your  service.  No  obliga- 
tion. He  will  assist  you 
in  solving  your  fencing 
problems  or  co-operate 
with  your  architect. 


$ 


Write  for  eataloo  on  "Fence  for  Fine  Homes  owl  Estates." 

THE    STEWART    IRON    WORKS    CO..    Inc. 
713    Stewart    Block  Cincinnati.    Ohio 
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THERE'S  NO  GARBAGE 
CAN  OR  RUBBISH 
BURNER  IN  THE 
IVI  O  D  E  R  N 
YARD  


With  GAS 
orOILfor 
H  EATI NG 
-w/rofw/7/ 
you  do  with 
WASTE  and 
RUBBISH 

v  7  . 


Solves  theWasfte 
Disposal  Problem 

CONVENIENCE  and  sanitation 
are  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  truly  modern  home.  The  Ker- 
nerator  is  the  trouble  free  method 
of  waste  disposal,  replacing  the  in- 
convenient, insanitary  garbage  can 
and  the   dangerous   rubbish   burner. 

Rubbish,  garbage,  sweepings,  news- 
papers, magazines,  tin  cans,  bottles 
— all  household  waste — are  placed 
in  the  handy  hopper  door  in  the 
kitchen  and  fall  down  the  flue  to 
the  combustion  chamber  in  the  base- 
ment. The  accumulation  is  air-dried 
and  destroyed  by  burning. 

Every  modern  home  deserves  the 
complete  convenience  assured  by  a 
Kernerator.  Ask  your  architect  — 
write  to   us  for   illustrated    booklet. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 


3545  N.  RICHARDS  STREET 

Offices  in  over  150  cifies 


MILWAUKEE 


For  the  Bathroom 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

ties  as  are  the  bath  essential  oils  in 
rose  geranium,  lemon  verbena  and 
jasmine,  for  use  in  place  of  bath  salts. 
Old  time  cut  glass  decanters  are  the 
modern  receptacles  for  brilliantly 
colored  crystals,  while  in  four-pound 
containers  may  be  had  bath  salts 
in  delectable  odors  and  colors. 

In  small  round  boxes  are  Vien- 
nese fruits,  scarlet  tomatoes,  purple  ; 
plums,  rosy  cheeked  pears  and 
yellow  bananas  rivalling  nature  in  un- 
familiar soapy  scents.  Chemically 
treated  shower  curtains,  water  and 
mildew  proof,  range  in  quality  from 
an  inexpensive  cotton  fabric  with  at- 
tractive designs  to  shower  curtains  of 
artificial  silk  in  lovely  shades  of  blue, 
maize,  green,  orchid  and  rose,  printed 
with  lotus  blossoms  in  yellow,  white 
and  rose ;  while  rubberized  rayon  cur- 
tains have  striking  air  brush  designs 
of  palm  trees  and  flamingoes  in  black 
on  white,  gold  and  mauve,  orange  and 
blue  and  many  other  colors.  Beautiful 
and  expensive  are  the  shower  curtains 
of  permanent  moire  Celanese,  in  sub- 
tle shades  of  orchid,  jade,  blue,  maize, 
rose,  and  even  black,  and  this  same  ma- 
terial is  often  used  to  cover  bathroom 
chairs,  benches  and  curtain  windows. 

Bath,  face,  guest,  finger  tip  and 
even  sturdy  razor  towels  are  shown  in 
bewildering  profusion:  in  fine  terry; 
in  imperishable  "tuffle",  a  natural 
scratchy  Irish  linen,  a  circulation 
promoter  good  as  the  daily  dozen;  in 
finest  huck,  damask  and  handkerchief 
linen,  either  all  white  or  in  lovely 
pastel  colors.  Bath  towels  of  fine 
terry  in  delicate  shades  of  blue,  rose, 
jade,  peach,  orchid  and  pink  have 
borders  of  chenille  in  deeper  self 
tones,  with  matching  bath  mats  of 
chenille.  Terry  towels  in  white  have 
borders  of  graduated  wavy  stripes  in 
the  same  lovely  colors,  a  design  ex- 
clusive with  one  house.  Bath  robes, 
sheets,  towels  and  face  cloths  of  fine 
terry  in  delicate  beige  are  bordered 
with  three-inch  bands  of  peach,  blue, 
green,  orchid  or  black  chenille  and 
have  elaborate  triangular  cross-stitch 
monograms  in  the  border  colors. 
Extremely    attractive    are    the    face 


and  bath  towels  of  fine  white  huck, 
damask  and  terry  cloth,  with  mono- 
grams in  rainbow  colors  reproducing 
Beauvais  embroidery  and  bordered 
with  stripes  of  shaded  prismatic  col- 
ors. Known  as  "Amain",  is  a  design 
of  superimposed  half  circles,  shading 
from  the  deepest  border  tone  to  the 
delicate  tint  of  the  towels,  which  are 
obtainable  in  four  shades  of  green, 
rose,  peach,  gold,  blue  or  pink.  Face 
towels  and  face  cloths  of  fine  linen 
have  the  same  borders,  while  match-, 
ing  bath  sheets,  robes  and  slippers 
are  of  chenille.  Exclusively  for  yachts 
are  the  ensemble  sets  of  white  terry 
with  striped  borders  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  black,  white  and  gold,  green, 
white  and  black,  embroidered  with 
owner's  monogram  and  yacht  pennant. 

In  white  and  all  the  pastel  shades 
are  face  towels  of  finest  Irish  linen 
huck,  with  an  all-over  diamond  design 
surrounded  by  a  plain  border.  Wash- 
able silk  chenille  bath  mats  in  every 
imaginable  color  and  deep  pile  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  bathroom 
and  complete  any  color  scheme.  Dain- 
ty to  the  last  degree  are  the  match- 
ing face  and  guest  toweh  of  French 
handkerchief  linen  in  orchid,  green, 
maize,  peach  and  other  colors,  edged 
with  Point  de  Paris  and  further  or- 
namented with  an  inset  band  of  the 
same  lovely  lace,  with  swans  and  a 
floral  bordered  oval  enclosing  a 
monogram.  Especially  appropriate  for 
Southern  resorts  are  the  guest  towels 
of  handkerchief  linen  in  ivory,  green, 
peach,  mauve  or  blue,  with  appliqued 
wavy  borders  in  contrasting  shades, 
decorated  with  palm  trees,  beach  um- 
brellas, and  tiny  ships. 

French  filet  lace  is  a  popular  finish 
for  white  handkerchief  linen  guest 
towels  and  fil-tire  insertings  and  edges 
effectively  ornament  guest  towels  of 
finest  Spanish  linen  or  huck.  French 
handkerchief  linen  towels  in  blue, 
green,  gold  or  white  are  decorated 
with  Beauvais  embroidery  and  are 
finished  with  scalloped  edges  in 
matching  silk.  Tiny  finger  tip  towels 
in  white  or  colors,  nine  by  thirteen 
inches,  are  either  scalloped  or  hem- 
med like  handkerchiefs.  Italian  linen 
crash  towels  in  lavender  with  black 
and  white  borders,  in  green  and  gold 
with   rolled  hems   or   fringed  edges. 


Plans  of  the  C.  C.  Wells  Home 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


First  floor 
plan  of  the 
home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Wells 


DROP  ALL  WASTE  HERE) 


FEBRUARY,  1931 
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730  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  57TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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On   exhibition  m  the    Victoria   and   Albert   JVluseum   in    _Lond 
is   a   gorgeous    late   seventeenth   or   early   eighteenth    century   chair 

hich   is   covered    with    a    truly    remarkable   example    ol    silk    and 
1   petit  point   embroidery.    »    It  was  this    splendid   embroidery 

hich  was  the  inspiration  lor  the  printed  linen  illustrated.  «  On  an 
especially  woven  linen,  this  line  reproduction  has  all  the  charm  ol 
the   original  with   additional   utility   at   but   a   iraction   of   the   cost. 


woo 
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CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS    ANGELES 


S  A  N    FRANCISCO 
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mbassador 

" 

The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
Finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
..charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service. .  .A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous   thoroughfares... 

PARK    AVENUE    AT    51st    ST...    NEW   YORK 

ATLANTIC   (.  ANGELES 
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Cuba  and  West  Indies  Winter  Charm 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


The  Golf  Course  of  the  Havana  Country  Club  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out  in 

Latin  America.  It  has  become  very  popular  with  northern  golfers  who  enjoy 

a  good  match  on  a  sporty  course.  Photo  by  American  Studios,  Havana 


city  of  spacious  parks  and  plazas. 
From  Pinar  del  Rio  we  get  our  choic- 
est Havana  leaf  tobacco — the  kind 
that  makes  an  event  of  a  smoke.  The 
Cuban  Naval  Academy  is  at  Meriel 
and,  of  course,  popular  with  ladies. 
If  you  are  a  fisherman,  go  to  Bata- 
bano  and  you'll  get  a  thrill.  If  you 
like  fierce  games,  watch  a  Jai  Alai 
match.  It  is  as  exciting  as  a  bullfight. 

While  the  days  are  gratefully  balmy 
in  the  Cuban  sun,  the  nights  under 
the  moon  are  cool.  Sport  clothes,  top 
coats  and  formal  evening  dress  are 
de  rigueur  in  the  leisured  life  of  Ha- 
vana. 

Havana  is  having  one  of  the  great- 
est tourist  seasons  in  its  history.  Be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  cruise  ships, 


vorite  church,  bar,  or  restaurant,  tell 
you  what  the  pretty  senorita  says  and 
perhaps  give  you  a  tip  on  today's  best 
horse. 

Last  November  nearly  100  thor- 
oughbreds arrived  in  Havana  for  the 
annual  reopening  of  the  Havana 
American  Jockey  Club  season — a 
brilliant  00-day  meeting  at  Oriental 
Park  which  opened  on  December  20th. 

Purses  for  the  meeting  included: 
the  New  Year's  Handicap,  $3,000; 
Marianao  Handicap,  $2,500;  The 
Turismo  Cup,  $2,500;  Jose  Marti 
Handicap,  $2,500;  Jockey  Club  Han- 
dicap, $2,500;  Cuban  Mile  Cham- 
pionship, $3,000;  Washington  Handi- 
cap, $2,500;  Independence  Handicap, 
$5,000;  Cuban  Derby,  $5,000;  Cuban 
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A  winter  afternoon  at  Oriental  Park.  Cuba's  elaborate  racing  center, 

the  home  of  the  Havana  American  Jockey  Club,  of  many  sport  and 

social  activities.  Photo  by  American  Studios,  Havana 


representing  all  the  big  lines,  have 
provided  West  Indian  cruises  this 
year,  all  of  the  ships  stopping  at 
Havana. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  winter  season  in  Havana  will  be 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
will  arrive  in  Havana  harbor  on  Jan- 
uary 31st.  He  will  probably  remain 
there  as  the  guest  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment until  late  the  next  day,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  and  then  continue  his  trip 
to  South  America.  Elaborate  plans 
have  been  made  by  the  Government 
for  the  public  reception  of  the  Prince 
and  his  party. 

Havana's  English  speaking  special 
police  arc  readily  recognized  by  the 
bands  worn  on  their  arms.  Guides, 
Iriends,  and  in  some  cases,  mentors, 
of  the  visitors,  these  polite  coppers 
are  to  be  found  in  and  near  all  tourist 
haunts.  They'll  direct  you  to  your  fa- 


Juvenile  Stake,  $2,500;  Grand  Na- 
tional Handicap,  $10,000.  John  Mc- 
Entee  Bowman,  president  of  the 
Club,  a  great  horseman  and  high  type 
of  sportsman,  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  character  and  integrity  of 
horse  racing  in  Cuba. 

AMERICAN,  BRITISH,  FRENCH  AND 
DUTCH  WEST  INDIES: 

The  American,  British,  French  and 
Dutch  West  Indies  are  a  field  of 
leisurely  travel  not  only  exceedingly 
delightful,  but  intensely  interesting  to 
all  who  possess  a  studious  objective 
in  their  recreative  journeys.  We  know 
of  no  other  region  so  compact  and 
climatically  agreeable  in  winter,  as 
that  group  known  as  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Leeward  Islands  and  Windward 
Islands,  from  the  port  of  St.  Thomas 
on  their  north  to  Trinidad.  Here  one 
may  live  simply  or  elaborately,  yet 
always  with  exceptional  charm. 
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Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

bing.  lovable  bootlegger. 

This  play  is  no  masterpiece. 
"first  night" 

"First  Night,"  by  Frederick  Rath, 
is  a  telescoped  detective  story  of 
some  ingenuity  and  entertainment 
value.  By  telescope  I  mean  it  is  a 
play  within  a  play  of  a  play,  in  which 
the  audience  is  the  play  audience  and 
the  stage  is  a  play  being  given  at 
Sing  Sing  prison  depicting  a  play  go- 
ing on  on  Broadway.  (Confusing? — 
not  if  you  keep  awake;   you  will.) 

Through  three  acts  a  play  is 
played  on  this  Sing  Sing  stage  before 
the  Governor  (a  Governor  who  says 
raddio)  and  the  Warden,  who  sit  in 
the  audience,  which  introduces  new 
evidence  which  brings  about  the 
pardon  by  the  Governor  of  a  man  in 
Sing  Sing  who  is  going  to  the  chair. 
The  play  naturally  shows  how  he 
never  committed  it.  Who  did  it?  Well, 
that's  the  story.  We  do  not  know  till 
the  end.  Good  hokum,  mes  enjants. 

The  acting  is  workmanlike  but  un- 
distinguished, as  a  whole.  George 
McQuarrie  leads.  Richard  Gregg,  a 
negro,  who  played  the  hotel  porter, 
was  the  finest  of  the  crowd. 

MUSIC  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  January  free  symphony  con- 


The  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  84 ) 

hours  of  the  night  when  no  other 
respectable  woman  would  be  seen 
there.  She  would  help  them  with  their 
accounts  late  at  night;  hear  their 
troubles  and  help  them  out  of  diffi- 
culties. The  neighbors  viewed  her 
askance  and  men  speculated  about 
her.  Finally  one  of  her  best  friends, 
a  married  traveling  salesman,  made  a 
brutally  direct  improper  proposal  to 
her.  This  was  her  first  awakening  to 
herself.  Then  she  falls  in  love  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  with  a  married 
man,  Walter  Saxel.  a  traveling  sales- 
man and  her  tragedy  develops.  The 
plot  is  by  no  means  unusual,  but 
Miss  Hurst  has  enriched  it  by  excel- 
lent characterization  and  well-ob- 
served descriptions. 

"they  told  barron" 

To  my  mind  the  most  important 
source  book  on  the  industrial  and 
financial  history  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  years  1918-1928  is  "They 
Told  Barron:  the  Notes  of  the  late 
Clarence  W.  Barron",  (Harper)  edi- 
ted and  arranged  by  Arthur  Pound 
and  Samuel  Taylor  Moore.  Barron 
was  founder  of  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  the  Philadelphia  Financial 
Journal,  and  Barron's  Weekly;  he 
purchased  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
1902;  and  he  was  president  of  Dow, 
Jones  &  Co.  Barron  was  first  and 
foremost  a  news  reporter,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  news  values.  He  knew  every- 
body of  importance  in  the  world  of 
finance  and  he  enjoyed  their  con- 
fidence. He  carried  around  in  his  vest 
pocket  little  white  cards  and  it  was 
his  habit  to  take  down  in  short 
hand  the  exact  words  of  the  man  he 
was  interviewing,  not  for  publication 
but  for  future  reference  and  get  into 
his  own  mind  a  picture  of  various 
deals,  manipulations,  financing  pro- 
jects, and  banking  matters.  From 
these  notes  the  Messrs.  Pound  and 
Moore  have  compiled  an  astounding 
book — full  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 
No  other  book  that  we  have  had  has 


certs  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  conducted  for  a  thirteenth  season 
by  David  Mannes,  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  nights  the  10th,  17th,  24th 
and  31st,  beginning  promptly  at  8 
o'clock.  Mr.  Mannes  has  placed  much 
music  new  to  these  concerts  on  the 
January  lists,  including  the  Immola- 
tion Scene  from  "Gotterdamme- 
rung,"  the  Flower  Maiden  music  from 
"Parsifal."  Quintet  (for  strings)  from 
the  "Meistersinger,"  the  Brahms 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn, 
Debussy's  "Petite  Suite,"  Tschaikov- 
sky's  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Richard 
Strauss's  "Rosenkavalier"  waltzes, 
the  Mozart  "Impresario"  overture, 
Bizet's  "Patrie"  overture  (not  heard 
here  since  1018  when  Messager  and 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  Orchestra 
played  it  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House),  the  prelude  to  "Haensel  und 
Gretel,"  the  Coronation  Scene  from 
"Boris  Goudonoff,"  and  the  adagio 
movements,  played  by  the  entire 
string  section,  from  the  Cesar  Franck 
and  the  Schumann  Quartets  in  A. 

Symphonies  to  be  given  are  as  fol- 
lows: Jan.  10.  Tschai'kovsky  fourth; 
Jan.  17,  Beethoven  fifth;  Jan.  24, 
Brahms  first;  Jan.  31,  Cesar  Franck. 

The  programs  are  preceded  in  the 
late  afternoon  by  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette's  explanatory  lectures,  given 
in  the  museum's  lecture  hall,  free  to  the 
public.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  is  do- 
nor as  formerly,  of  the  January  concerts. 


given  us  a  picture  of  the  American 
capitalists  in  action,  or  an  authentic 
idea  of  how  they  think  and  how  they 
do  business.  Here  are  stories  of 
piratical  methods,  of  double-dealing, 
and  of  cold-blooded  throat-slitting. 
Here  are  stories  of  men  made  im- 
mensely wealthy  by  a  fluke  and 
stories  of  men  losing  millions  by  an 
accident  of  fate.  Here  are  little 
dramas  of  arrogance  and  humility,  of 
success  and  defeat.  But  the  most 
poignant  thought  that  comes  to  the 
reader  is  that  here  we  see  so  many 
men  exercising  control  over  the  vital 
resources  of  the  nation  playing  with 
those  resources  as  though  they  were 
little  Negro  boys  shooting  craps  on  a 
vacant  lot.  That  we  had  the  panic  we 
had  and  the  long-drawn-out  depres- 
sion in  its  wake,  it  would  seem,  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ethical 
conscience  of  some  of  the  great 
financiers  is  so  irresponsible  and  so 
infantile.  I  think  that,  without  doubt, 
future  generations  will  prize  "They 
Told  Barron"  as  much  as  we  prize 
Pepys'  Diary. 
stories  you'll  find  interesting 

I  would  recommend  to  you  "Mor- 
gan the  Magnificent"  (Vanguard) 
by  John  K.  Winkler,  a  lively  biog- 
raphy of  the  most  astute  note-shaver 
since  the  first  of  the  Rothschilds,  a 
man  who  saved  the  United  States 
government  from  bankruptcy  no  less 
than  three  times  and  each  time  at  a 
handsome  profit  to  himself;  "Eva" 
(Simon  and  Schuster)  by  Jacques 
Chardonne,  a  brief  but  deeply  mov- 
ing story  of  married  life,  in  which 
the  husband  is  conscious  that  his 
wife  is  withering  his  life  and  yet 
can  do  nothing  about  it ;  "Grand 
Hotel"  (Doubleday,  Doran)  by 
Vicki  Baum,  the  novel,  now  trans- 
lated into  English,  from  which  one 
of  the  most  successful  plays  of  the 
season  has  been  drawn;  "The  Red- 
lakes"  (Harper)  by  Francis  Brett 
Young,  the  story  of  the  adolescence, 
early  manhood  and  maturity  of  an 
Englishman,  against  a  finely  depicted 
background  of  English  country  life 
and  the  African  veldt. 
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Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  complete  course  at  home,  in  both 
Period  and  Modernistic  Interior  Decoration 
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THE  COURSE 

Twenty-four  lessons  (lavishly- 
illustrated  printed  booklets) 
that  can  be  mastered  with 
ease  in  48  weeks  utilizing  only 
a  few  minutes  a  day  of  your 
spare  time. 

I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 


III.      Windows      and 
Treatment. 


Their 


Floors,     Floor 


IV.  Ceilings, 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,   Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  arrangement 
of  Furniture. 

VIII.  Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,    Framing    and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing     the     Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical   Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The    Historical     Back- 
ground of  Style. 

XIV.  The    Renaissance    Style 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The    Baroque    Style    in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The 
Furniture. 


Rococo    Style    in 


XVII.  The  Neo-Classic  Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles  in  Furniture. 
Also:   What  is  Modern. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England.  Also:  Fundamen- 
tal Idea  of  Moderyi  Decora- 
tion. 

XXI.  The  Adam  Period  in 
England  and  America.  Also: 
v..,i,  ,n  Style*  in  Fabrics  and 

Colors. 

XXII.  American    Adaptation 
of    British     and     Contin 
Styles.    Also:    Modern    Furu;- 

tu  i  e. 

XXIII.  Interior  Di 

a  Profession.  Also:  The  Spirit 
of  Modern  A  rt. 

XXIV.  Problems  and  Their 
Practical  Solution. 

billing     Modi  i  n  Otht  r 

Styles. 


FOR  the  past  twelve  years  Arts  &:  Decoration  maga- 
zine has  been  conducting  the  most  authoritative, 
complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Period  in- 
terior decorating  in  existence.  For  the  past  two  years  it 
has  also  been  conducting  an  authoritative,  complete  and 
thorough  home  study  course  in  Modernistic  interior 
decorating.  The  modernistic  course  was  separate  from, 
and  supplementary  to,  the  course  in  Period  or  Historic 
Styles  of  Decoration. 

We  have  recently  combined  these  two  courses,  at  only 
a  slight  increase  in  the  price  originally  charged  for  the 
Period  course  alone.  Consequently,  with  only  one  en- 
rollment, and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now 
receive  complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decora- 
ting and  Period  decorating,  and  in  the  same  length  of 
time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  training  alone. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of  its  kind, 
if  comparison  is  made,  as  it  should  be,  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  receive  in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor, 
and  its  vogue  is  increasing.  No  other  style  of  decora- 
tion is  as  easily  and  as  frequently  abused  and  mis-used. 
Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and 
of  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations,  has  become  essen- 
tial not  only  to  the  professional  decorator  but  to  all  who 
wish  to  do  their  own  decorating  as  well. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

— what  conditions  determine  the  choice  of  curtains  for  a  room  ? 
— the   kind   of   floor   covering   to   use    when   the   upholstery  and 

draperies  contain  design? 
— what  determines  the  choice  of  Oriental  rugs? 
— what  determines  the  choice  of  lamps  for  certain  rooms? 
■ — how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a  room? 
— what  is  meant  by  advancing  or  receding  colors? 
— the  neutral  colors? 

— the  difference  between  tones,  tints  and  shades? 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  questions  that 
you  will  be  able  to  answer  when  you  have  completed 

THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY 
COURSE   IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value:  a  course 
that  will  enrich  your  life,  and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add 
greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you 
do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  professional  dec- 
orator or  not;  a  course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating 
and  profitable  career  if  you  desire  one ;  a  course  that  you  can 
take  at  your  own  convenience,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  own 
spare  time,  and  complete  in  less  than  one  year;  and,  finally,  a 
course  that  will  repay  its  small  cost  a  thousand  times  over. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely 
unique  among  all  courses  of  study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious 
minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting  from  be- 
ginning to  end  :  you  will  find  studying  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task. 


Approved    as    a    correspondence    School 
under  the  laics  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York. 


What  others  have  found:  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  in  our  files. 

"I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  course  in  Interior  Decoration  and 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  profited 
immensely  through  the  knowledge 
gained' by  the  study  of  same." 

"I  am  very  proud  of  the  diploma. 
The  course  means  more  to  me  than  I 
can  tell  you.  It  is  well  worth  every 
dollar  and  every  hour — fascinating 
hours — that   I   have  put   into  it." 

"Last  autumn  I  built  a  model  home 
in  this  city  and  decorated  it  completely. 
Over  2500  people  visited  it  in  three 
days.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  interior 
decorating  before  I  took  up  your 
course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Woman's  Club  asked 
me  to  speak  on  Colonial  Furniture  I 
had  no  hesitation." 

"In  the  fall  I  am  to  have  a  position 
in  the  Decorating  Department  of  one 
of  the  largest  furnishing  houses  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  had  I  not  been 
taking  your  course  I  would  have  been 
unable  to  secure  this  position." 

"Pleasing  my  clients  with  actual 
knowledge  and  not  dubious  replies  has 
brought  bigger  and  better  sales,  with 
an  advance  in  salary." 

"I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did course.  It  more  than  fulfil  led  my 
expectations  and  you  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  conscientious  way  in 
which  you  conduct  it  from  beginning 
to  end." 
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Send  coupon 
below  for  this 
beautiful,  free 
brochure — do 
it  now! 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
!i78  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern  course. 
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AWARDED     GOLD      MEDAL     OF     HONOR     IN      NATIVE      INDUSTRIAL     ART 
39th     ANNUAL     EXHIBITION    ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE     OF     NEW    YORK 


17TH  CENTURY  ENGLISH   OAK.   FURNITURE,  by  KENSINGTON 


1  he  extraordinary  Individuality  and  tnduring  Charm  or  tarly 

Cnglisn  CAik  furniture — and  its  /Appropriateness 

in  the  /Xmerican  Home 


WITH  characteristic  tenacity  the  English 
craftsman  clung  for  a  long  period  to  the 
traditions  fostered  by  the  guilds  in  Gothic 
times.  Even  in  the  17th  Century  his  work 
possessed  an  extraordinary  individuality,  and 
itis  this  qualitv,  combined  with  great  "livable- 
ness",  that  gives  to  English  furniture  of  this 
period  its  enduring  hold  on  the  public  fancy. 
Traditional  interest,  also,  makes  this  17th 
Century  English  oak  furniture,  unsurpassed 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  thro.ugh 
your  decorator  or 
fu r  n  i  t  ur  e  dealer 


KeNSIKGTONmfg 


«f) 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 
showrooms,  41  west  45th  street,  sixth  floor 


in  decorative  charm  and  practical  service,  es- 
pecially appropriate  for  the  American  home 
of  today. 

Because  of  fidelity  in  design  and  the  old-time 
hand  processes  of  the  Kensington  craftsmen, 
Kensington  reproductions  of  this  furniture 
retain  the  character  and  the  decorative  quality 
that  are  the  charm  of  the  old  work. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  dec- 
orative styles  appropriate  for  American  homes. 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be    Purchased" 
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CHEVROLET, 


An  inexpensive  personal  car 
of  quality  and  charm 


The  Chevrolet  Sport  Coupe  wittt  rumble  seat 


Of  course,  the  modern  woman  wants  the  car  she 


calls  her  own  to  be  attractive.  That's  why  Fisher 
designers  have  styled  the  new  Chevrolet  Six  with 
a  smart  new  swing  to  its  lines  and  a  smart  new 
sparkle  to  its  colors.    And  if  you  think  charming 


interiors  are  exclusive  to  costly  cars,  by  all  means 


see  what  has  been  done  in  this  new  Chevrolet.  The 


wide,  deeply  cushioned  seats  are  smartly  tailored 
in  broadcloth  or  mohair.  Fittings  and  trimmings 
are  all  of  excellent  quality  and  in  excellent  taste. 
And  there  is  really  every  bit  of  the  comfort  and 
convenience  to  be  found  in  expensive  cars.  In 
the  matter  of  mechanics,  you  can  take  this  new 
Chevrolet  for  granted.  It  is  a  thoroughly  well- 
built  car — swift  and  smooth — extremely  easy  to 
handle  and  comfortable  to  ride  in.  All  in  all, 
the  new  Chevrolet  Six  is  the  kind  of  smart 
personal  car  that  one  takes  some  little  pride  in 
owning  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  driving. 


Chevrolet  prices  range  from  $475  to$650,f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan-  Special  equipment  extra 
CHEVROLET    MOTOB    COMPANY,    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN.       Division    yf   General    Motors    Corporation 

NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

The  Great  American  Value 


Arts  &  Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


i 


A  Venetian  Gothic  Interior — Courtesy  Barton,  Price  &  Willson,  Inc. 


From  a  Painting  by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


• 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York—Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


A 


iwxperience  and  racility 
in  Decorating 


For  65  years  Colby's  have  been  handling  just  such  decorating 
problems  as  yours  in  a  way  that  has  satisfied  the  most  fastidious. 

Their  stocks  of  antiques,  fine  furniture  and  furnishings  are  large 
and  being  added  to  continually  from  markets  here  and  abroad. 

1  he  modes  are  studied  and  the  changes  in  style  anticipated  by  a 
trained  efficient  group  of  decorators. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  Colby's  experience  is  at  your  service. 

Pictured  above  are  two  of  a  series  of  four  antique  Aubusson  tap- 
estry panels.  They  were  made  early  in  the  18th  Centurv  from 
cartoons  of  Watteau  and  represent  the  Seasons.  The  drawing  and 
coloring  are  unusually  fine.  Spring  and  Winter,  39  inches  by 
105   inches.   Summer  and  Autumn,   104  inches  by  105  inches. 

Jolin     A.    COLBY    &     Sons 


fc 


129   N.  WABASH  AVE. 
CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


ASTOR  HOTEL 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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ESSENCE  RARE 

C^/we  mosf- prec/ous 
of  pa rf urns 


> 


HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


i  : 


FROM  TWENTY-FIVE   TO   ONE    HUNDRED    AND  TWENTY- FIVE    DOLLARS    THE    FLACON 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW  1931  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  CORD  FRONT  DRIVE 

In  keeping  with  our  long  standing  policy,  we  are  again  able  to  make  the 
public  the  beneficiary  of  the  savings  obtainable  through  better  manu- 
facturing methods  and  greater  buying  power.  For  the  first  time,  a  Cord 
Front-Drive  car  is  now  offered  to  a  larger  market.  Owners  of  the  Cord 
Front -Drive  will  tell  you  it  is  the  finest  automobile  in  the  world.  Nothing 
less  than  a  totally  new  kind  of  motoring  could  make  possible  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  Cord  into  the  fine  car  field.  Its  sales  in  its  first 
year  represent  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  all  cars  sold  above  $3000.  The 
Cord  became  the  model  for  the  entire  automobile  industry  to  pattern 
after.    It  is  this  car,  which  is  the  standard  of  fine  car  values,  with  its 


exclusive  front-drive  advantages,  which  we  are  now  able 
to  offer  for  the  first  time  at  the  extremely  low  price  of — 


2395 


BROUGHAM  $2395         •        SEDAN  $2395        -         CONVERTIBLE  CABRIOLET  $2495  •         CONVERTIBLE 

PHAETON  SEDAN  $2595  •  Friers  f.  o.  b.  Auburn,  Indiana  •  Equipment  other  than  standard,  extra 

AUBURN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  AUBURN,  INDIANA 


CORD 

FRONT    DRIVE 


ARTS   &    DECORATION.   Mat  n  h    Volume  xxxiv.   Number  5.  Publication  Office    "Ts  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price.  $6.00  a  year: 

two  year*,  $10.00;   three   years,  $12.00;  aim  n   ign   subscriptions,   $1.00  additional   for   postage;    Canadian   subscription.    $0.50    additional.   Entered  as  second-class 

matter  March  5,  1919,  at  the  post  office  in  Sew   i  ,  nder  the  act  of  March  3    1879.  Copyrighted  1931,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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The  card  of  your 
interior  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer  will 
introduce  you  to  the 
many  lovely  things 
arriving  constantly  at 
our  Madison  Avenue 
ealleries. 


^r  — — 

yj  HIS  restlul  ana  inviting  group,  composed  ol  a  blending 
ol  exquisitely  worked  pieces  m  the  Xvegence  and  _Louis  V^umze 
manners,  is  one  more  evidence  ol  the  gracious  livability  so  character- 
istic   ol  tne    re-creations    ol  ^-^ 

Jacques     Bodart.     As     in    all  GaXXlAieti    UmXIcW^^ 

11.1  /O    /  '  RUBY  s-  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

ereat    furniture,     the     details  vJ^  Antiques  ^Reproductions 

.  .  _l  New   York:    385  Madison  Avenue 

challenge    the    closest    scr 


ma 


•utiny. 


Los  Angeles:    5514  Wilskire  Rlv.l.  In  Ptlr!,:   11.  rue  Pa 


yenne 
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STRONG  — WITH  DELICACY  OF  LINE  .  .  COLORFUL  — WITH 
SUBTLE  OVERTONES  •  A  living  room  in  DYNAMIQUE  is  a  room  where 
people  really  want  to  live.  The  exotic  woods  are  burnished  to  a  glow  .  .  .  pale 
tones  as  well  as  deep  ones.  The  tables  are  graceful  in  line  —  yet  have  a  sturdy 
stance.  Chairs  and  couches  have  soft  generous  ways  about  them.  Desks  are 
workmanlike — and  beautiful,  as  well.  The  book  cases  take  the  size  of  modern 
books  into  their  plan — and  have  little  niches  for  treasured  bibelots.  No  wonder 
that  homes  grow  about  such  furniture! 

Our  collection  of  DYNAMIQUE   includes   charming   occasional   pieces  as 
well  as  suites.  All  of  exquisite  woods,  beautifully  designed. 


JOHNSON   FURNITURE   CO.   •  JOHNSON  .  HANDLEY^  JOHNSON 
COMPANY-  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.  ■  Creators  of  fine  Period  and  Modern  Furniture 
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CHARAK 


Unusually  attractive  and  homelike  interiors   may  be  created  by 
grouping  a  selection  of  occasional  pieces  of  Charak  Furniture 


c 


Upholstered  zvmg  back  chair, 
with  dozen  cushion  —  as  attrac- 
tive as  it  is  comfortable. 


HARAK  Furniture  has  an  unobtrusive 
beauty  that  is  enhanced  as  age  mellows  the 
fine  woods  of  which  it  is  made.  Every  piece  is 
authentic  in  design,  and  of  the  best  materials 
and  workmanship — yet  moderate  in  price.  *  * 
We  suggest  that,  if  your  decorator  or  dealer 
cannot  show  you  Charak  Furniture,  you  call 
at  any  of  our  showrooms.  If  that  is  inconven- 
ient, just  send  for  a  copy  of  our  quaint  little 
book — "The  Charak  Primer". 


1  -j 

This  secretary  is  available 
in  mahogany,  cherry,  or  maple. 
It  is  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental. 


CHARAK   FURNITURE   COMPANY,  Inc 

Faithful  Reproductions  of  Colonial  and 
Early  American  Furniture  in  Mahogany  and  Maple 

Purchases  made  through  your  decorator  or  dealer 

FACTORY  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

LOS  ANGELES 

KIMBALL,  REYNOLDS  &  WILL  CO. 

One  Park  Ave 

90  Cl.irendon  St. 

2209  Chestnut  St. 

R.   G.  BINGHAM 

623  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

7216  Beverly  Blvd. 
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SCHMIEG 

HUNGATE 
KOTZIAN 

Our  large  showrooms  are  a  permanent  exhibit  of  constantly  changing  models  of  Fine  Handmade 
Furniture  —  traditional  in  design  and  unexcelled  in  craftsmanship.  Here  dealers  and  interior  decorators 
have  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  careful  selection  of  unique  and  distinctive  pieces — at  wholesale  only. 
The  public  are  invited  to  inspect  our  creations  and  order  through  dealers  or  decorators. 

Showrooms  and  Factory  •  52 1 
East  72nd  St.,  New  York,  BUtter- 
fleld  8-8165  •  820  Tower  Court, 
Chicago,  III.,  Superior  7340  • 
5514  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,    Cal.,    Oregon    0302 
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Presented  to  George  Washington 


1 


^/Tr  HERE  are  over  700  authentic  reproductions  and  adaptations  in  the 
vl/  Kittinger  line . . .  exclusively  in  solid  woods . . .  principally  American 
Walnut,  Honduras  Mahogany,  Oak  and  Maple.  Over  a_>  half  century  of 
experience  in  recreating  the  finest  Period  furniture  is  reflected  in_;  the 
distinctive  appearance  and  staunch  construction  of  Kittinger  Furniture. . . 
sold  by  leading  furniture  stores  and  decorators  everywhere. 

Have  you  received  a  copy  of  our  booklet  "The  Charm  of  a  Livable  Home"? 
It  contains  room  arrangement  suggestions  and  photographs  of  furniture 
groupings.  Address  Kittinger  Company,  1872  Elm  wood  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  for  your  copy  ...  or  secure  one  at  any  of  our  showrooms. 


KITTING  E 

^ —   Distinctive     Fu  miture 


The  original  of  this  graceful  desk  was 
presented  to  George  Washington  by 
General  Lafayette.  This  Kittinger  re- 
production in  Solid  Mahogany  possesses 
all  the->  charm  and  character  of  the 
original,  and  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  generous  utility 
of  this  historic  desk  in  your  own  home 

An  appropriate  swivel  chair  and  a 
Philadelphia  Chippendale  arm  chair', 
both  in  Solid  Mahogany,  complete-) 
this  setting  for  the  Colonial  or  Georgian 
interior. 


^isit  'Tohe  Kittinger 
Showroom  SNearest  'You 

In  Buffalo 

The  attractive  showroom  at  our 
factory  Exhibit  .  .  .  1872  Elmwood 
Avenue  ...  is  shown  below. 


In  Chicago 

At  453  East  Erie  Street 
Near  Lake  Shore  Drive 

In  New  York 
At  385  Madison  Ave. 

In  Los  Angeles 
At  tlu!  Factory 
1500  S.  Goodrich  Blvd. 


ITTIK  G-E  K 


Li  1  5  I   1  N  C  T  I  V  V. 


FURNITURE 


I  T  1  N  G  I    R 


DIS1   I  NCT  1  VI 


FURNITUR  I 


k  i  i  r  i  n  g  e  i 


DISTINCTIVE  I   I    n N  I  I   i    Hi 
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A  view  showing  one  end  of  the  dining  room  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Palmer. 
Note  particularly  how  the  pattern  of  the  brocaded  upholstery  is  reflected  in  the  bordering  of 
the  Mohawk  Chenille  carpet,  planned  under  the  supervision  of  Walker's,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

The  Decorative  Harmony  of  Chenille 

As  exhibited  in  the  Los  Angeles  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Palmer 


N 


OT  beauty  merely,  but  a  beauty  that  is  definitely  expressive  of  its 
surroundings — such  is  the   requirement  in   homes  of  informed 


the   extreme    width — 30    feet — to 
woven   makes  possible  an  uninterr 


taste.  And  such  is  the  beauty  that 
belongs     to     Mohawk     Chenille. 
This  is  the  case,  first  of  all,  be- 
causi    the  color  and  design  possi- 
oi    Mohawk  Chenille  are 
ll\   u  ithout  limit.  Am  dec- 
,  for  example,  can 
ipied   in  this  lustrous   I 
with  the  i  :   the  finished 

irt   and    |'  I 

i 
di  i  d,   it   is   in 

tom-woven — as   w  i    rep- 

etition  of  the   U 
the    bonier   of   the   cai  i 
ah... 

Vdded    to   i  m   advan- 

of  Mohawk  (.  h  K  the 

i  t<  t  that  it  can  he  wovi  n  in  any 
shape  for  room  on; 

ular — as  can  he  seen  in  the 
lower  photograph,  w  here  thi 
pel     has    been    loomed     to    run 
around     the     hearth.     Moi, 


One  of  the  Mohawk  Chenille-carpeted  bedrooms  in  the  Palmer 

home.    Observe    how    the    fabric    has    been    loomed,    without 

cutting,  to  expose  the  rectangular  hearth 


which  Mohawk  Chenille  can  he 
upted  expanse  of  carpet  beauty — 
sans  seams. 

The  color  possibilities  of  Mo- 
hawk Chenille  are  as  endless  as 
is  its  design  range.  Mohawk's 
skilled  colorists  can  match  any 
desired  tone  or  shade.  Even 
the  depth  of  pile  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  customer  or  his 
decorator. 

The  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
maintains  experts  who  are  pre- 
pared to  collaborate  with  your 
decorator  anil  furniture  dealer. 
A\  herever  special  designs  are  de- 
sired or  special  colors  are  to  be 
matched,  these  experts  will  sub- 
mit sketches  and  color  samples — 
through  the  decorator  of  your 
choice.  Whether  you  are  carpet- 
ing town  home  or  countrv  place, 
you  will  do  well  not  to  overlook 
the  possibilities  of  this  luxury 
weave  in  giving  quiet  and  har- 
monious expression  to  its  person- 
ality. 


Here's  Happiness 

Youth . . .  good  spirits . . .  peace 

i  of  mind  ...  go  with  this  simple 

cabin  of   Shevlin   Log  Siding 

WHEN  the  keys  to  Camp  Marijdell  were 
turned  over,  something  more  than  a  clinking 
bunch  of  metal  was  delivered.  Sunlight 
and  fresh  air  ...  a  chance  to  play  outdoors 
.  .  .  bounding  spirits  .  .  .  happiness  .  .  .  went 
with  these  simple  cabins  of  Shevlin  Log 
Siding. 

Designed  as  a  fresh  air  camp  for 
children,  these  cabins  have  much  to  give  to 
grown-ups,  too.  No  matter  what  your  age, 
a  cabin  in  the  country  is  an  investment  in 
youth  that  will  pay  you  many  times  over. 
Build  that  lake  cottage,  country  cabin  or 
hunting  lodge  this  year  .  .  .  you  can't  get 
a  new  lease  on  life  any  easier. 

Now  while  you're  thinking  about  it, 
send  for  ijour  Free  Copy  of  the  new  booklet 
about  Shevlin  Log  Siding — "Log  Cabins  Up- 
To-Date."  It  contains  photographs  of  sum- 
mer and  year  'round  lodges,  complete  camps, 
resorts,  club  houses  built  with  Log  Siding. 
You  can  easily  take  the  floor  plans  to  discuss 
with  your  architect  as  a  basis  for  having 
him  draw  the  exact  plan  you  need. 

With  Shevlin  Log  Siding  you  can 
build  a  picturesgue,  woodsy  cabin  in  log 
effect  but  with  none  of  the  costly,  uncom- 
fortable disadvantages  of  whole  fog  construc- 
tion. This  modern  material  looks  like  peeled 
pine  logs,  blends  beautifully  with  woodland 
surroundings,  and  creates  a  tight  structure 
with  minimum  labor. 

Used  both  outside  and  inside  the 
cabin,  it  creates  a  charming,  rustic  effect  but 
with  up-to-date  comfort  and  economy.  Your 
architect  recommends  it.  Your  lumber 
dealer  can  easily  supply  it. 


Camp  Marijdell  for  Children  owned  bi)  the  Sisters  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  Upper  Nyack.  Mew  York,  is  linilt  with  Shevlin  Log 
Siding.     G.  Ciralonia,  Nijaek,  New  York,  contractor. 


MX?" 


The  year  'round  lodge  of  the  Hennepin 
County  Girls  Scouts  is  built  with  Shevlin 
Log  Siding.  Edwin  H.  Hewitt,  Minneapolis, 
architect.     Lib bey  &  Libby,  contractors. 


Send  now  for  your  FREE  copy  of  "LOG  CABINS  UP-TO-DATE."  Jnst  write  to  Shevlin, 
Carpenter  &  Clarke  Company,  Dept.  213,  900  First  National-Soo  Line  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  or  to  the  nearest  branch  office.  Chicago:  Shevlin.  Carpenter  &  Clarke  Company, 
Dept.  213,1866—208  South  LaSalle  Street  Building;  New  York:  N.  H.  Morgan,  Sales  Agent, 
Dept.  213,  1205  Graybar  Buildiny;  Toronto:  Shevlin,  Clarke  Company,  Ltd.,  Dept.  213,  606 
Royal  Bank  Building;  San  Francisco:  The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company,  Dept.  213,  1030 
Monadnock  Building;  Los  Angeles.  The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company.  Dept.  2 13.  Petroleum  Securities  Buildiny. 

As  we  are  producers  and  manufacturers  of  pine,  we  sell  at  wholesale  to  lumber  dealers  only  ami  cannot  sell  to  you 
direct.  But  there  is  a  lumber  dealer  near  you  who  now  handles  Shevlin  Log  Siding  or  can  easily  get  it  l>y  writing 
or  wiring  the  nearest  sales  office.  We  will  ship  to  him  within  two  weeks  from  the  time  he  orders.  We  suggest 
that  you  go  to  him  now  for  full  information  and  prices. 


^» 


KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


'     ' 


— — — __^_ 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  OAK   FURNITURE,  by  KENSINGTON 


1  he  extraordinary  Individuality  and  tnduring  Charm  of  tarry 

tn^lish  Wal<  ["Urriiture— and  its  /Appropriateness 

in  I  he  /American  Home 


TT^NOLISH  oak  furniture  of  the  1 6th  and  17th  Cen- 
-'— '  turies  drew  its  design  inspiration  from  the  Renaissance 
movement  which  had  its  birth  in  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the 
1  5th  Century.  The  England  of  that  day  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  Continent  that  it  took  all  of  one  hundred  years 
for  the  new  style  to  penetrate.  With  characteristic  tenacity 
the  English  craftsman  clung  for  a  long  period  to  the  tra- 
ditions fostered  by  the  guilds  in  Gothic  times  so  that  there 
is  a  delightful  sense  of  spontaneity  in  his  designs.  The  form 
of  his  furniture  was  little  affected,  but  he  seized  eagerly 
upon  the  wealth  of  new  ornament,  which,  however,  he 
interpreted  in  his  own  way,  so  that  even  in  the  17th  Cen- 


tury his  work  possessed  an  extraordinary  individuality  and 
to  this  is  due  in  no  small  measure  its  enduring  charm. 

Traditional  interest,  also,  gives  this  early  English  Oak 
furniture,  so  expressive  of  Anglo-Saxon  character,  a  natural 
place  in  our  American  homes.  Reproductions  bv  Kensing- 
ton are  authentic  in  every  detail  of  design  and  are  made  of 
the  solid  oak  by  hand  throughout  in  antique  construction 
in  a  manner  to  retain  the  character  and  the  decorative  qual- 
ity of  old  work. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  decorative  Styles 
appropriate  for  American  homes. 
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The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture      dealer 


fc 


l\i;NSlN\7r()NNRi(()M'lMY 


Manufacturers 

Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be  Purchased" 


SHOWROOMS,   41    WEST   4^TH    STREET,   SIXTH    FLOOR 
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For 

Every  Room 


Among  its  many  other  advantages, 
French  furniture  of  the  XVIIIth  Cen- 
tury has  an  added  desirable  quality: 
the  widest  range  of  decorative  useful- 
ness. Should  an  informal  card  or  game 
room  be  desired,  as  the  one  illustrated 


Rugs  thru  the  courtesy  of  H.  Michaelyan 


above,  appropriate  models  are  avail- 
able, or  should  a  formal  reception 
room  be  required,  similar  to  the  lower 
illustration,  that  too  may  be  had.  Thus 
for  every  room  in  the  home,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  use  or  purpose,  French 
XVIIIth  Century  furniture  imparts  the 
atmosphere  which  is  intended  together 
with  a  comfort  and  beauty  achieved  by 
no  other  period  of  furniture  design.  At 
Brunovan's  Salons  may  be  seen  the 
widest  variety  of  these  pieces,  authenti- 
cated reproductions  created  in  our  Paris 
ateliers  by  craftsmen  still  working  in 
the  old  Guild  spirit.  Thru  your  deco- 
rator, dealer  or  architect  you  are  in- 
vited to  inspect  these  authenticated 
models. 


383  MADISON  AVE.  PARIS 

NEW  YORK               BRUNOVAN'INC  LOS     ANGELES 

SYLVAIN   BRUNO,  Present 
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Furnishing    The    Home 


No.  6 

THE  BEDROOM 


(i 


Member  oE  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


fcwis,  Son 
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DOMESTIC  furniture  has  always  followed  architectural  trends 
and  no  better  example  exists  than  the  parallelism  between 
English  architecture  and  furniture.  From  the  forbidding; 
castles  of  Elizabethan  times  to  the  more  sophisticated  town  houses  of 
the  late  ISth  Century,  a  change  in  furniture  design  is  clearly  seen. 
Since  our  modern  homes  resemble  most  accurately  these  late  18th 
Century  English  homes,  it  is  only  natural  that  when  furnishing  a 
bedroom,  one  should  seek  inspiration  from  the  bedrooms  of  this 
period.  Far  from  being  stuffy  and  stolid,  the  bedrooms  of  Sheraton's 
and  Adam's  day  were  light,  graceful  and  liveable.  The  type  of  furni- 
ture made  during  the  18th  Century  and  still  available  gives  adequate 
testimony  of  the  delightful  bedrooms  that  existed.  Dressing  tables, 
fitted  with  numerous  compartments,  were  much  in  vogue.  On  the 
facing  page  is  illustrated  one  in  Chippendale's  Chinese  manner  C. 
1760;  below,  figure  4,  shows  a  Sheraton  mahogany  piece,  C.  1790 
of  simpler  lines. 

Commodes  and  chests,  both  of  finely  matched  woods  and  inlaid  with 
marquetry  were  always  a  part  of  the  bedroom.  Figure  1  to  the  right 
illustrates  an  exceptionally  fine  Sheraton  commode  in  marquetry  with 
finelv  chiselled  ormolu  mounts.  Figure  2  below  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  Hepplewhite  mahogany  serpentine  front  chest  C.  1780. 

The  writing  of  letters — so  important  a  part  of  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  18th  Century — caused  writing  desks  to  be  introduced  into 
the  bedroom.  Desks  and  secretaries  of  all  kinds  were  used.  A  very 
popular  type  was  the  small  graceful  writing  cabinet  such  as  the 
Sheraton   mahogany  piece   illustrated   in    Figure    3. 

This  desk  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  is  almost  identical  with 
one  illustrated  in  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book.  (See  Plate  6+.)  Small 
tables  ami  graceful  chairs  were  used  as  complementary  pieces  in  the 
decoration  of  a  bedroom.  The  1  8th  Century  offers  us  a  wealth  of  such 
pieces  especially  from   Chippendale   to   Sheraton. 

The  pieces  described  here  form  part  of  the  Collection  of  18th  Century 
English  Antiques  which  may  be  seen  at  Lewis,  Son  &  Munves.  Appro- 
priate antiques  for  the  living  room,  library  and  dining  room  are  also 
on  view.  You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Collection  thru  your  decorator, 
dealer  or  architect. 


♦ 


Figure   2 — Hcppleichitc    serpentine    commode    of    beautifully   figured    mahogany 


^^Mun\)ts: 


Figure  3 — Sheraton  mahogany  small 
writing  cabinet  with  cupboards  below 
and  open  bookshelf  above,  C.  1790, 
almost  identical  with  piece  illustrated 
in  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book 


Figure  1   (Top) — Sheraton  inlaid  ser- 
pentine commode  with  ormolu  mounts. 
C.  17V0;  above  it  a  Chippendale  carved 
gilt    mirror.   C.    1770 

Figure    -I — Sheraton    mahogany    dress- 
ing table  fitted  with  numerous  drawers 
and  compartments.  C.  1790 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


New    Yo  r  k     City 


Importers  o£  English  Antique  Furniture  at  Wholesale 
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JOHNSON  & FAULKNER 


ESTABLISHED 
18  2  3 


45    EAST    55RD    STREET 
NEW      YORK      CITY 


JCvSTABLISHED  more  than  a  century  ago,  Johnson  &  Faulkner 
for  generations  have  been  importing  Old  World  fabrics  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  decorative  trade. 
Decorators  and  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
new  Johnson  &  Faulkner  Building,  and  to  inspect,  under  ideal 
conditions,  a  comprehensive  display  of  every  type  of  high 
class  fabric  required  in  the  decoration  of  the  modern  home. 


Ill  I  CAGO 

BOSTON 


PHILADELPH I  A 
PARIS 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


< 


< 
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in  a  Travel  Chain 
that  Girdles  the  Earth 


The  sun  never  sets  on  the  American 
Express  travel  service.  Its  chain  of 
offices  reaches  around  the  world — from 
Chicago  south  to  Argentina,  from 
New  York  to  Bombay  and  from  San 
Francisco  west  to  Singapore. 

Your  first  link  in  this  great  chain  of 
travel  service  is  the  nearest  American 
Express  office.  The  moment  you  decide 
on  a  trip  you  need  only  to  telephone 
the  local  office.  A  staff  of  trained  travel 
men  will  begin  to  work  for  you,  plan- 
ning the  entire  trip.  All  the  trouble- 
some details,  such  as  tickets,  hotel 
rooms,  side  trips,  steamship,  railroad 
and  aeroplane  reservations,  they  will 


arrange  for  you . . .  saving  your  valuable 
time.  All  this  will  be  done  to  your  own 
specifications  and  according  to  your  own 
ideas  as  to  cost,whetheryouwish  to  trav- 
el to  Bermuda,  Europe,  or  the  Orient. 

Outline  your  trip — turn  the  details, 
the  worry  and  shopping  over  to  the 
American  Express  office.  A  pathway  of 
service  will  be  carved  across  countries, 
over  seas,  and  through  frontiers. 

Near  you  —  wherever  you  travel  — 
will  be  dependable  American  Express 
travel  offices — all  backed  by  the  finan- 
cial strength  and  travel  experience  of  a 
great  international  institution. 

Send  coupon  for  travel  information. 


American  Express  Company 

WORLD       SERVICE        FOR       TRAVELERS 

American  Express  Company  31 

65  Broadway,  New  York  70  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 

Market  at  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  601-606  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  send  me  information  on  a  trip  to 

leaving  about .  lasting 

Name Address 


weeks. 
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Whether  you  desire  authentic  antiques 

here  you  will  find  the 
answer  to  your  needs  in 

MANTELS 


HE  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company's  activities  in  the 
~V/  creation  and  importation  of  fine  mantels  are  a  revela- 
tion  to  all  who  wish  to  add  authentic  beauty  to  their  hearths  and  homes.  ♦ 
Whether  you  wish  a  rare  and  costly  antique  mantel,  or  a  facsimile  of  some 
museum  piece  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  Jackson  stands  ready  to  serve 
you.  ♦  Whether  you  desire  the  classic  simplicity  of  the  Brothers  Adam  and 
their  illustrious  contemporaries  Percier  and  Fontaine... the  elegance  of  the 
Empire...  or  the  richly  ornate  styles  of  the  Renaissance...  Jackson  is  equally 
prepared  to  supply  your  needs.  •>  Whether  your  interiors  be  "early"  or  "late" 
—  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  or  Colonial— this  century-old  House, 
with  its  wide  experience  in  the  creation  and  collection  of  objcts  d'art,  is 
eminently  qualified  to  provide  mantels  of  distinguished  beauty  and  decora- 
tively  appropriate  style,  size,  period  and  nationality.  ♦  The  Wm.  H. 
Jackson  Company  is  not  only  a  direct  importer  of  Marble  and  Stone  Man- 
tels (both  authentic  antiques  and  modern  reproductions)  but  duplicates 
many  of  these  Old  World  masterpieces  in  Cretan  Stone,  an  exclusive 
Jackson  product,  which  rivals  natural  stone  itself,  in  hardness,  texture  and 
beauty.  ♦>  Jackson  Mantels,  and  other  Jackson  Fireplace  Accessories  cre- 
ated to  dramatize  the  hearth  and  make  it  a  vital  factor  in  the  decorative 
scheme,  may  be  seen  at  the  Jackson  Galleries  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  in  other  cities  at  those  well-known  establishments  which 
serve  you  as  Jackson's  Exclusive  Representatives.  (See  panel  at  right). 


J' 


These  leading  establishments, 
long  known  for  the  scope  and 
character  of  their  service,  now 
bring  to  you,  as  exclusive  repre- 
sentatives, the  famed  creations 
of  the  House  of  Jackson: 

Baltimore 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Cincinnati 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

/^ 

Cleveland 

THE  STERLING  £r  WELCH  COMPANY 

/^ 

Dayton 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 
/^ 

Denver 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 

Detroit 

THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

i^ 

Philadelphia 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

i^ 

St.  Louis 

SCRUGGS-  VANDERVOORT-BAKNEY 

i^ 

Washington 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


%. 


~\ 


r 


Authentic  .  n  in  Cretan  Stone  of  a  fine  Adam  Man- 

tel, re  Italian  influence  which  marks  some  of  the  best 

examples  (if  this  artist's  work.     Cretan  Stone  is  an  exclusive 
Jackson  product,  ca  Upallyof) 

h  permits  modeling,  (  lingo/  then 


Wm.  H. 


jyv^As  cl  hjuurhdsuujb  -qjescuvA  xrf>  jSj^/iaxxi^  jbo  JUruL/ 
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or   charming  modern  reproductions 


e^s^     e^s 


Complete  Fireplace  Ensemble  furnished  and  installed  by  the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company. 
A  beautiful  Louis  XV  Marble  Mantel  imported  from  France  by  Jackson  and  equipped  with  appro- 
priate Period  Andirons,  Metal  Linings  and  Cove  Frame  of  Jackson  design  and  manufacture. 

ac^son  Company 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
318  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


*°CK/NG  CHA>St  ^ 


Some  of  our  installa- 
tions; The  New  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall, 
Seminole  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and 
most  prominent  homes  and 
clubs  in  America. 


FREE    ILLUSTRATED     CATALOG 


Grand  Central  WickerShop  Inc. 

JIT  Fm425TNEwYoRk 


MacCarvey 
Studios  inc. 


INTERIOR  ART 
&   DECORATION 

109-1  I  I  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Atlantic    City,    N.    J. 


Where  the 

psychology  of 

interior 

decorating 

is 

intelligently 

applied 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


From  the  Smart  Shops 
and  Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


£TICK  reed  and  rattan  furniture 
of  original  design  is  featured 
in  the  comprehensive  stock  of  the 
Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Co.,  as 
well  as  overstuffed  pieces  and  a 
wide  variety  in  French  Provencal 
maple,  particularly  adapted  to  sun- 
rooms  and  bedrooms.  These  are 
available  through  the  retail  furni- 
ture dealers  and  the  deco- 
rators, and  have  a  dis- 
tinction all  their  own. 

In  the  porch  and  sun- 
room  furniture,  the  newest 
pieces  are  shown  in  the 
heavy  rattan,  wound  in 
colored  cane,  with  smartly 
covered  cushions  in  mod- 
ernistic linens  or  water- 
proof fabrics.  Tubular 
steel  and  aluminum  furni- 
ture is  another  new  expres- 
sion, that  shows,  among  a 
large  collection  of  arm- 
chairs and  settees,  an  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable 
chaise  longue  on  wheels, 
painted  green  and  with 
sub-divided  cushions,  ex- 
tending from  top  to  foot. 

Woven  cane  furniture  is  another 
product  of  these  factories,  in  fine 
all-over  designs  shown  in  settees 
and  chairs.  Small  tables  to  corres- 
pond with  any  of  the  aforesaid 
types  are  likewise  available,  in 
sizes  ranging  from  those  suitable 
for  breakfast  or  cards  to  the  small 
coffee  table  and  smoking  stand. 


pURNlTURE  for  all  parts  of  the 
house,  and  at  retail,  is  offered  by 
Ruder  Bros.,  at  exceptionally  rea- 
sonable prices  in  consideration  of 
its  excellence  of  workmanship,  up- 
holstery and  coverings.  Among  the 
overstuffed  armchairs,  a  new  wing 
chair,  done  in  crewel  embroidered 
linen  damask  is  notable  and  there 


New  heavy  natural  rattan  lounging  chair, 
wound  with  colored  cane,  with  brown  and  tan 
cushions,  and  coffee  table.  Courtesy  Ypsilanti 
Reed  Furniture   Co.,  1   Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


are  other  types  such  as  the  maple 
"pick  up"  armchairs  of  Provencal 
lines,  some  with  rush  seats,  others 
showing  those  fitted  with  glazed 
chintz  cushions,  so  desirable  for  the 
informal  room.  As  a  reading  chair, 
the  deep  seated  club  chair,  covered 
in  brocatelle  or  tapestry,  with  a 
loose  seat  and  back  cushion  and 
Queen  Anne  legs,  is  outstanding  in 
value.  Small  tables,  also,  are  shown 
in  number — one  of  alluring  out- 
lines having  a  scalloped  edge  top 
with  folding  leaves  and  a  gate-leg 
base. 

In  the  stock  just  received  for  the 
dining  room,  Duncan  Phyfe  and 
Sheraton  furniture  in  walnut  and 
mahogany  is  strongly  featured  in 
creditable  reproductions.  This  also 
applies  to  the  painted  bedroom 
pieces  and  French  Provencal  in 
maple. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country  house,  a  large  stock  of 
slick  reed,  rattan  and  tubular  steel 
furniture  appropriate  for  approach- 
ing summer  use  has  been  provided. 


Maple  Provengol  "pick  up"  armchair 
with  loose  pad  seal  in  green  glased 
chintz,  Maple  bookshelves  with  crack- 
le-finish antique  effect.  Court. -\  Ru- 
der Bros.,  L6  E.    '2nd  Street,  N.  "J .  C. 


y^N.'TlQUE  Georgian  silver  with 
its  indefinably  mellow  tones, 
richness  of  finish  and  dignity  of 
line  is  to  be  found  in  many  notable 
pieces  at  Howard  &  Co.'s.  As,  for 
example,  a  graceful  lacey  patterned 
basket  for  fruit  or  cake  by  S.  Her- 
bert &  Co.,  and  another  by  the 
same  makers,  of  a  closer  design, 
marked  with  a  crest  and  having 
very  graceful,  detachable  handles. 


B 


rowne 
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Lambertson  Galleries 


Inc. 


Love  Seat  and  End  Table 


by  Hammond  Kroll 

MODERN   INTERIORS 
DECORATIVE  ARTS 
PAINTINGS  •  SCREENS 
SCULPTURE 

106  east  57th  Street 


N 
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add    BEAUTY,    charm 

and  distinction  to  Your 

HOME 

with  a 

Royal  Indian 

Tiger  Rug 

Exceptional  specimens  (as 
shown  in  photograph)  now 
ready.  Also  rugs  of 

Leopard,    Polar    Bear 
Grizzly,   Black   or   Brown 
Bear  and  Mountain  Lion 
Our     beautiful     Art     Catalog 
shews  also  Game  Heads  o(  all 
kinds    for    realistically    decora* 
ting  your  home,  Jen  or  office . 
Write     today — this     beautiful 
book  is  FREE. 


. 


(Waster  'Taxidermists 

x  gmfm 


1043       ~~C 


Broadway 


9 


JONAS 

JBROS.  - 


w/p-~  Denver 
^b  Colorado 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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■1             4  Wis 

Georgian  silver  tray  with  crest,  1796. 
Water  kettle  and  tray,  1732-1738  by  E. 
Godfrey.  Teapot  and  stand  by  Henry 
Chawner,  1792.  Tea  caddie  by  Samuel 
Wood,  1734,  engraved.  Courtesy  How- 
ard &   Co.,   13  E.  56th   St.,  N.  Y.   C. 

Quite  as  interesting,  too,  is  one 
still  smaller  by  Edward  Wakelin, 
17b4.  showing  a  grape  pattern  of 
exquisite  beauty.  Argyle  jugs  for 
gravy  with  a  spout  and  a  cylinder 
within  for  hot  water,  in  the  manner 
of  some  of  the  old  English  kettles 
are  also  to  be  had — two  in  Shef- 
field. Flat  silver  in  reproduction  of 
the  old  English  patterns  as  well  as 
reproductions  of  the  larger  silver 
pieces,  adapted  to  present  day  use, 
constitute  another  important  part 
of  this  stock,  such  as  tea  services. 

QYERSTUFFED  furniture  of 
their  own  manufacture  and  re- 
productions of  French  Provencal, 
early  English  and  American  as  well 
as  18th  Century  English  and  French 
pieces  made  by  other  furniture 
manufacturers,  throughout  the 
country,  comprise  a  diversified 
stock  at  P.  Xathan  Sons'.  These 
are  available  through  the  decora- 
tors and  at  prices  unusually  rea- 
sonable. 

With  the  approach  of  spring 
buying  for  the  country  house, 
many  attractive  French  Provencal 
reproductions  in  antiqued  maple 
have  been  acquired  because  of  their 
simple  beauty  and  adaptability  to 
informal  surroundings.  As  such  is 
the  corner  cabinet,  illustrated,  with 
its  drawer  for  silver  and  linen  cup- 
board, below.  The  rush  seated  side 
chair  with  a  basket  of  flowers  motif 
inserted  in  the  back  is  another  ex- 
ample, with  much  charm,  also 
tables  of  all  sizes,  poudreuses,  book 
shelves  and  occasional 
cushioned  chairs. 

Among  the  maple  fur- 
niture, largely  intended 
for  bedrooms,  are  a  three 
cornered  drop  leaf  table 
with  cabriole  legs,  copy  of 
an  early  American  design, 

Original  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany table  with  claw  feet 
and  open  gallery  and  arm- 
chair with  leaf  carvings  on 
arms.  Courtesy  Ginsburg  & 
Levy,  815  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


and  other  pieces  equally 
exclusive  in  character. 

^XTIQUE  furniture  in 
notable  examples  of 
the  18th  Century  English 
and  American  cabinet- 
makers prevails  in  the 
shop  of  Ginsburg  &  Levy, 
devoted  to  the  complete 
decorative  equipment  of 
the  house,  in  all  its  details. 
As  an  outstanding  piece 
in  importance  is  a  Penn- 
sylvania mahogany  secre- 
tary bookcase  of  Chippendale  de- 
sign by  Jonathan  Gostelowe,  noted 
as  a  cabinetmaker  about  1 765- 
1770. 

Another  is  an  interesting  Ameri- 
can clock,  shown  in  the  miniature 
mahogany  grandfather's  case,  by 
Joshua  Wilder  of  Hingham,  Mass., 
1800.  and  a  full  sized  mahogany 
grandfather's  clock  with  an  inlaid 
eagle  and  eighteen  stars  motif.  This 


If 
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Antiqued  maple  Provencal  corner  cup- 
board and  rush  seated  chair,  repro- 
duction of  peasant  type.  Courtesy  P. 
Nathan  Sons,'  231  E.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

is  labeled  Rosett  and  Mulford, 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  1807. 
The  works  were  by  Kennedy  Miles. 
As  a  background  for  many  fine 
pieces  of  Chippendale  is  a  pine 
room,  brought  from  Bristol,  En- 
gland. Rare  pieces  of  needlework 
are  also  shown  here — among  them 
an  altar  frontal  that  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Soho  works.  A  very 
beautiful  console,  decorated  in  the 


V\  WHETHER  you  are  build- 
ing or  furnishing  a  home,  it 
will  be  to  your  advantage  to  visit 
my  Galleries.  Here  you  will  find 
well  displayed  in  an  entire  Build- 
ing, an  extensive  collection  of 
Antiques  of  the  16th  to  the  18th 
Century,  personally  selected  so 
they  can  be  grouped  harmoniously 
with  most  any  style  of  Decoration. 


A  special  discount  of  20  [  1 
will  be  allowed  on  all  sales, 
from  February  1 5  to  March  1 5 


Marble  Doorway  and  Mantels,  Wrought  Iron 

Gates  and  Balconies,  Furniture,  Decorative 

Paintings,  Wallpapers,  Fabrics,  etc. 


LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 


168  E.  51  St. 


[  East     of     Lexington     Ave. ) 


New  York 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SKY 


Our  service  covers  every  phase  of  Roof  Garden  con- 
struction and  equipment  from  a  flower  box  to  a  com- 
pletely furnished  garden.  /•'(///  cooperation  with  Interior 
Decorators.  Catalog  A  on  request. 


POTASH-MARL  Inc. 

WIckersham  2-0721 


509    Madison  Avenue,     New  York 

At  53rd   Street 
GALLOWAY     POTTERY     ON     DISPLAY 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ESTABLISHED     1810 


For  Garden,  Sun  Room 
or  Interior — 

Jars,  Bird  Baths,  Sun  Dials, 
Benches,  etc.  Executed  in  high- 
fired  enduring  Terra  Cotta  with 
understanding  and  craftsman- 
ship; the  result  of  a  century's 
experience. 

Catalog  on  request 

GAiiomY 

POlfEKf 

3212  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


CLOSETS  tailored  by 
Aguilar  solve  your 
wardrobe  problems  .  .  . 
with  their  dust-proof  com- 
partments and  built-in 
drr.v 


Private  Bars  and  Panelled 
Roo 

AGUILAR 

T 


AILPRED    CLOSETS 


CL 


Adam  manner 
with  clusters  of 
roses  and  gesso 
ornamentation, 
and  a  decorated 
copper  apron,  is 
from  the  Count 
Leverhulme  col- 
lection in  En- 
gland. A  large 
mahogany  Chip- 
pendale wing 
bookcase  was  ob- 
tained originally 
from  the  Sackville-West  collection. 
Old  wallpapers  include  four  or- 
iginal, hand-painted  panels  of 
"Scenic  America,"  measuring  37 
feet  and  many  equally  beautiful 
early  French  papers.  Old  English 
porcelains  in  complete  services  and 
tea  sets;  luster  pitchers  and  an- 
tique mirrors  in  original  condition 
supplement  this  exceptional  stock. 

pERCELLEN 

hooked  rugs  from 
the  workshops  of 
Alfred  P.  Porter  are 
to  be  had  in  exquis- 
ite reproductions  of 
fine  old  rugs;  au- 
thentic antiques; 
copies  of  Oriental 
and  French  motifs 
and  modern  design, 
as  well  as  amusing 
nursery  patterns.  Or, 
if  you  prefer  your 
own  ideas  of  color 
and  design,  these, 
too,  are  faithfully 
executed  in  any  size 
if  a  sample  of  your 
draperies  or  uphol- 
stery is  submitted 
with  which  the  rug 
is  to  harmonize  and  be  associated. 

The  Porters  will  even  reproduce 
in  a  hooked  rug  the  photograph  of 
a  much  loved  pet  or  a  favorite 
print.  Nursery  rugs,  also,  depicting 


Percellen  hooked  rug  with  hunting 
scene  in  red,  black  and  gray.  Size  4'-6" 
x  6'-6"  in  width.  Courtesy  Alfred 
P.    Porter,   Glen    Head,    Long    Island 

child  verses  and  animals  are  made. 
Repairing  hooked  rugs  is  likewise  a 
specialty. 

As  wool  dyeing  is  such  an  essen- 
tial step  in  the  making  of  hooked 
rugs,  Airs.  Porter  dyes  all  the  wool 
herself  and  thus 
achieves  effects  im- 
possible to  attain 
otherwise.  This  is 
accomplished  in  the 
studio  and  workshop 
situated  on  a  hillside 
at  Glen  Head,  Long 
Island,  amid  pictur- 
esque   surroundings 


Mahogany  Directoire  table. 
Mahogany  and  gilt  mirror. 
Courtesy  Richter  Furniture 
Co.,  510  E.  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Studio  Factory 

572  Park  Ave.  no  I  .  68th  St. 

REgenl  4-6347-8 


her  Bcreen  \>  ith  antique  parchment 
toned  background  and  foliage  and 
flowers  in  deep,  rich  colorings.  Chip- 
pendale influence.  Courtesj  Venezian 
\n  Screen  Co.,  Mi)  Mad.  U,-..  \.  ^  .  c. 


cient  English  garden. 

DEPRODUC- 
^  TIONS  of  early 
American  and  con- 
temporary 18th  Cen- 
tury English  furni- 
ture, in  which  the 
accurate  conception 
of  line  and  propor- 
tion has  been  care- 
fully adhered  to,  is 
evidenced  in  the  work  of  the  Rich- 
ter  Furniture  Co. 

With  these  qualities  in  view  such 
as  were  preeminent  in  the  furniture 
of  our  early  cabinetmakers,  only 
representative  pieces  in  mahogany, 
maple  and  pine  are  produced  in 
the  Richter  factories  with  the  hope 
of  creating  a  still  greater  interest  in 
the  type  of  furniture,  which  by 
tradition  and  character  of  design, 
is  deserving  of  first  consideration 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  modern 
American  home,  through  the  medi- 
um of  decorators  and  high  class 
furniture  departments. 

Among  the  dining  room  furni- 
ture, accordingly,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  sideboard  copied  from  an 
old  model,  probably  made  in  New 
England  about  1790,  inspired  by 
Heppelwhite  influence.  Of  small 
size,  with  its  delicate  inlay  of  tulip 
and  hollywood,  and  graceful  pro- 
portions this  is  of  great  practical 
value  for  present  day  use.  A  splen- 
didly proportioned  pedestal  exten- 
sion  table  in   mahogany,  adapted 


Maibrunn 

Importers  andDesignersof  Fine  Lamps 

12  W.  27   Street  New  York   City,  N.   Y. 

Just  west  of  Broadicay 


True  styling,  authentic  detail, 
wrought  and  finished  with  the 
utmost  integrity  of  materials  and 
craftsmanship— a  MAIBRUNJN 
lamp,  imported  from  France. 
Solid  bronze  base,  hand  deco- 
rated in  enamel;  metal  parts 
gold  plated.  Taffeta  shade,  hand 
shirred  and  lined  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  graceful  base. 


MAIBRUNN 

I. (imps  and  sep. 
ar  a  te  shades. 
Exclusive     and 

Individual.  Con- 
tract  Work. 


e  x  q  u  i  s  i  r  e 


(Actual  size  9  X  12) 


'Percellen  Hooked  'Rugs 

1 1,i n<l-l looked  at  our  Studio. 
Each  Is  a  Masterpiece  of  lis 

Kind 
Authentic  copies  of  old  rugs. 
i  h  iginal  designs.  Your  own 
ideas  and  color  schemes  faith- 
fully executed  in  any  size. 
Send  for  Booklet 

Alfred  P.  Porter 

Cedar  Swamp  Road,  Glen  Head 
Long   Island,   New   York 


Refer  to  this  page  tihen  shopping 
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"Pixie"  composition  stone  garden  or- 
naments— "Mischief"  and  "Idle".  Lead 
wall  fountain  piped  for  use.  Courtesy 
Erkins  Studios,  255  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

from  a  Duncan  Phyfe  model,  is 
another.  With  these  may  be  had 
the  accompanying  chairs,  appropri- 
ate in  design.  Mahogany  corner 
cabinets  and  bookcases  are  other 
noteworthy  pieces  and  there  is  a 
wide  choice  in  maple  bedroom  fur- 
niture as  well  as  occasional  pieces. 

CCREEXS  of  leather  or  canvas 
made  with  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  beauty  and  artistic  merit 
are  produced  by  the  Yenezian  Art 
Screen  Co.,  for  every  decorative 
use.  To  be  more  definite  as  to 
where  they  may  be  applied, 
there  is  the  screen  of  deep, 
rich  colorings,  that  shuts  off 
the  usual  swinging  door  com- 
municating with  the  pantry  in 
a  formal  dining  room.  This 
may  take  on  a  wall,  red  ground 
with  an  Italian  Renaissance 
decoration  in  dull  gold  or  show 
flower  or  fruit  motifs  on  a 
parchment  toned  ground.  The 
pheasant  or  other  brilliant 
birds  offer  an  equally  appropriate 
decoration  for  this  use. 

In  the  living  room,  there  are 
many  subjects  that  would  apply. 
The  screen  in  this  room  may  be 
used  in  a  corner  as  a  background 
for  a  chair  and  lamp  or  the  tea 
table.  In  a  low  size  it  may  even  be 
adapted  as  a  fire  or  radiator  screen. 
In  the  bedroom,  as  a  shield 
against  drafts  about  a  bed  or  chaise 
longue,  the  screen  has  come  into 
popular  favor,  in  colorings  to  har- 
monize with  delicate  decorations. 


QARDEN  ornaments  and 
furniture  in  a  variety  of 
selection  are  displayed  at  the 
Erkins  Studios,  in  preparation 
for  the  opening  of  the  garden 
season,  now  upon  us.  Quite  the 
newest  in  these  are  the  amus- 
ing little  characters  in  compo- 
sition stone  known  as  "Pixies", 
brought  from  England.  These 
represent  "Mischief",  and  the 
"Idle",  "Laughing",  and 
"Whistling"  Pixies,  most  reason- 
ably priced.  They  may  be  placed  so 
as  to  peek  out  under  shrubbery. 
In  fountain  figures  there  are  also 
many  beautiful  subjects,  at  aston- 
ishingly low  prices,  by  no  means 
forbidding  to  the  moderate  purse. 
A  variety  of  oil  jars  are  likewise 
shown,  in  which  the  fossilized 
amphoras  rescued  from  the  sea  off 
the  coast  of  Spain,  as  relics  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  galleons, 
are  most  interesting. 

IIGHTING  fixtures  in  reproduc- 
tion of  old  period  designs,  as 
well  as  new,  are  sold  at  wholesale, 
likewise  retail,  through  decorators 


New  soft  finish  percaille  with  brilliant 
flowers  on  pastel  colored  ground,  suit- 
able for  bedroom  draperies  and  cover- 
ings. Courtesy  Morton  Sundour  &  Co., 
Inc.,     70     W.     40th     St.,     N.     Y.     C. 


Georgian  sidelight,  wheat  design,  gilt 
or  walnut  finish.  Empire  arrow  fixture, 
any  finish.  English  chimney  bracket, 
antiqued  brass  mounts.  Courtesy  G.  E. 
Walter,  Inc.,  425  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

and  architects,  by  G.  E.  Walter, 
Inc.  These  include  appropriate  side 
brackets  in  any  finish  with  over- 
head lights  to  correspond,  when  de- 
sired, also  lanterns,  sconces,  and 
tole  fixtures,  denoting  much  orig- 
inality and  distinction.  In  crystal, 
one  of  the  newest  single  lights  is 
in  the  form  of  a  lily  with  silver 
mounts.  The  lily  cup  may  be  placed 
either  up  or  down  on  the  wall  and 
is  especially  desirable  for  a  bath- 
room or  bedroom.  Crystal  chan- 
deliers, copies  of  the  old  Water- 
ford,  are  of  the  finest  workmanship. 
Mantels  in  stone,  marble  and 
wood  with  paneling  for  an  entire 
room  are  other  features  of  this 
stock,  likewise  "Duretta" — a  com- 
position stained  to  resemble  wood. 

pADELESS  fabrics  that  include 
a  large  selection  in  glazed  and 
unglazed  percaille;  waterproof 
chintz,  wool  taffeta  and  damask 
and  sash  curtain  materials  are 
manufactured  by  Morton  Sundour 
&  Co.,  for  retail  distribution. 


This  little  repro- 
duction of  an  Em- 
pire marble  mantel 
lends  itself  well  to 
marbleizing.  The 
price  primed  white  is 
only  $60.00. 


We  will  be  glad  to 
send  illustrations  of  re- 
productions and  antique 
mantels  of  various  pe- 
riod styles. 


Downtown  : 

50   Beekman   St. 

New  York 


C/       Incorporated 


Uptown: 

65th   St. 

cor.   Lexington  Ave. 


English 

Antiques 

To  the 

Trade 


Purchase 
through 

your 
Dealer  or 
Decorator 


GEORGE  BLUNDELL 

OF  LONDON 
157  East  51st  Street,  New  York 


Eldorado  5-3179 


Lloyd  L,  Loughman 
inc. 


LAMPS  —  SHADES 
ACCESSORIES 


509  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


AhandsomeDesk 
Set,  appropriate 
both  for  the 
home  and  the 
executive's  of- 
fice, is  also  an 
ideal  gift.  Made 
in  Florentine 
Leather  and 
hand  gold  tooled. 
It  is  unusually 
complete  and 
shows  up  the 
rich  quality  of 
monotone 


leather  very  ef- 
fectively. Can  be 
had  in  all  pastel 
shades  of  Calf  or 
any  desired  color 
Morocco. 

Beautiful  ac- 
cessories in  fine 
hand-tooled 
Leathers  —  indi- 
vidually design- 
ed. For  further 
information, 
please   write. 


FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 


54  West  21st  Street 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Shown  above  are  only  several  pieces  of  a  fascinating  selection 
of  French  Provincial  just  arrived  frolfl  France.  Distinctive 
furniture  and  reasonable  prices  are  being  ottered  to  the  pri- 
vate  individual   and   to   the   trade. 


OLIVIER 


930  North  Charles  Street 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


Loiz€aux  Studios  j** 

DRAP€RI€S 

-II1T€RI0R  FURMSHII1GS- 

UPHOLST€RY 

305  €A5T  47  th  STR€€T,I2€UJ  YORK 


mount  Kisco.n.Y. 


PALITl   B€ACH,FLA. 


Our  artists 
have  expressed  in  their 
creations  0'  Enameled 
Sterling  Silver  Boudoir 
Sets  the  feeling  and 
beauty  that  is  demand- 
ed by  the  lovers  of 
things  beautiful. 


VICTOR  A.  PICARD 

&  CO.,  Inc. 

7  West  Forty-I.lth  Street 
New  y0rk 

Ajt  your  Jeweler  of  write 
to  Department  (_  |Qr  booklet 
"The  Romint.c  Story  ol 
Enamel" 


Distinctive 
Screens 

Thisintei  reenpof 

ml  beauty  oi 

llec 
screens 
nw    period 
(   italog  "H"  on  reqi 

fcnezian  Art  Screen  Celtic 

540    MADISON     AVE.,    NEW    YORK 


Wrought  iron  mail  box 
mounted  on  heavy  six  foot 
post.  Hinged  top  with  lock 
and  kev.  Courtesy  Todhunter 
Inc.,  192  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

In  the  newest  patterns,  two  in- 
tended for  children's  rooms  include 
an  amusing,  well  covered  design 
showing  the  characters  of  "Alice 
In  Wonderland."  There  is  also 
"The  House  That  Jack  Built"  on  a 
ground  color  of  green,  blue,  peach, 
natural  or  blue  green.  For  porch 
cushions,  a  conventionalized  all- 
over  leaf  pattern  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  waterproof  chintz. 
There  are,  as  well,  a  lovely  treat- 
ment of  red  poppies  with  foliage  on 
a  natural  ground  or  black,  and  one 
of  wild  poppies  and  gallardia. 

In  bedroom  hangings  and  cover- 
ings the  soft  finished  percales  sug- 
gest old  French  wallpapers.  Fade- 
less wool  taffetas  suitable  for  over- 
draperies,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
flect the  warmer  tones  of  Chinese 
red  and  yellow,  copper  and  green. 

The  Donegal  hand  tufted  rugs, 
that  may  be  ordered  in  any  size, 
shape  or  color,  are  made  exclusively 
by  this  firm,  likewise  washable 
chenille  bathroom  rugs. 

VA/ROUGHT  iron  for  every  ap- 
plication,   inside    the    house 
and  without,  with  paneled  rooms 
and  mantels  of  carved  stone  and 


Table  lamp,  21"  high,  with  crystal 
urn  and  black  ami  green  marble 
base.  Stretched  peach  colored  taf- 
feta oblong  shade.  Courtesj  Plaza 
Studios,  385  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


wood  is  represented  by  Todhunter. 
The  fireplace  may  be  completely 
equipped  here  with  firebacks,  and 
all  the  tools.  The  Early  English 
and  American  lights  have  been 
given  added  distinction  and  charm 
in  their  adaptation  to  modern  fix- 
tures*and  there  is  a  most  compre- 
hensive stock  of  Colonial  hardware, 
reproduced  from  original  pieces  of 
the  period. 

JNTERIOR  decoration  and  archi- 
tecture based  upon  years  of  ex- 
perience both  here  and  abroad 
combine  the  professional  interests 
of  Vilhelm  Kiorboe.  Incidental  to 
this,  Mr.  Kiorboe  has  developed  an 
interesting  treatment  of  indirect 
lighting,  such  as  he  has  applied  to 
the  driveways  of  large  estates, 
without  the  usual  disfiguring  posts 
and  wiring  being  evident.  He  has 
also  applied  this  same  principle  to 
the  lighting  of  art  galleries,  in  giv- 
ing the  required  light  for  the  ad- 
vantageous   showing    of    pictures, 


Gilt  Chippendale  mirror  and  Italian 
W  II tli  Century,  carved  wood  candle- 
sticks on  old  damask.  Courtesy  Vil- 
helm Kiorboe,  248  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

without  an  overhanging,  individual 
light  above  the  picture  frame. 

The  illumination  of  swimming 
pools,  under  water,  in  which  vary- 
ing colors  may  appear  by  the 
operation  of  a  small  motor,  is  an- 
other conception  of  Mr.  Kiorboe's. 

IAMFS  interpreting  authentic 
motifs  in  brass,  silverplate  and 
marble  are  made  in  wholesale  pro- 
duction by  the  Flaza  Studios  to  be 
disbursed  to  the  buying  public 
through  decorators.  These  are  fitted 
with  painted  silk  shades,  chiefly  in 
soft  taffetas  of  neutral  tones — some 
showing  a  tiny  fleur  de  lis  in  their 
weave,  applicable  for  a  late  Georg- 
ian or  Federal  setting. 

Many  of  the  lamp  bases  have 
been  attractively  combined  with 
Wedgwood  and  Royal  Worcester 
or  are  taken  from  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  Fewabic  pottery  jars. 
They  are  in  rich  metallic  glazes. 
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Italian  anb  Spanish  Antiques 

Marble  &  Stone  Garden  Ornaments 


S02  ILcxinctton  3ucnuc      flcto  ©orb 
near  Ootl)  S>t. 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 


Artistic   furnishings  for 

Town  iiikI  Country 

homes 


820  Tower  Court — Chicago 

Telephone    Superior    5695 


GARDEN  SUGGESTION 
for  Lawn  and  Terrace 

• 

Manufactur- 
ers of  Belter 
Home  F  ur  - 
nishings  since 
1889 

• 

J.  A.  LEHMAN  INC. 

162  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City 


■it 

^■_»      _ 

fy 

^ 

. 

L 

Pair  of  rare  Sevres  Candle  Sticks 

Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 
HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1055  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE    SHOP 


THE  PORTABLE  OASIS— 
suitable  for  penthouse, 
beach,  terrace  or  the  small 
room.  Price  $19."i.oo  Includ- 
ing stools  which  fit  inside 
when  closed.  Natural  wicker 
decorated  in  contrasting 
colors,  or  colored  to  suit 
interior    of    room. 

Notv   Located   At 

5  EAST  54th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 
DECORATION  S 


768  MADISON  AVE.  at  6bth.,St   NEW  YORK 
Member  of  jintujue  and  Decorative  yirts  Xeayue 


New  Expressions 
of  Qood  Taste 

Such  geniuses  as  Sheraton  and 
Chippendale  used  the  eternal 
principles  of  good  design.  To- 
day's masters  of  design  and 
decoration  adapt  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  contemporary  life.  As 
architects  we  will  be  glad  to 
study  a  room  for  you  and  show 
you  what  can  be  done  to  impart 
to  it  a  modern  expression.  Per- 
haps a  few  simple  changes  will 
create  a  new  effect. 

S.    P.    R.    GALLERIES 

OF  DESIGN  AND  DECORATION 
40  East  49th  Street      New  York  City 


HIGHLY   ADAPTABLE   TABLE 

Chromium  Frame — Ba\elite   Top 
Blac\  Enamel  Trim 

ART-CRAFTS  GUILD 

406  East   48th  St.,   New  York  City 


A  fine  old   Carrara   Martle   Itali 


M 


ONE  of  a  great  many  beau- 
tiful period  mantels.  Rare 
old  Antiques,  exquisite  repro- 
ductions, in  all  colors.  Colo- 
nial pine  mantels,  original 
Colonial  doorways,  bronze  and 
iron  grille  entrance  doors,  old 
Ilobb  grates,  Franklin  stove, 
period  andirons,  etc. 

J9c  (Settle  Jflantd  £>fjoppe 

(Southard    Company    Est.    50   years) 
5 1  -253    East   33rd    St.         New    York    City 


Twine  Doll  and  Banks 

RENA    ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  Citv 


Founded     in     1119    by     Queen    Juhanne    Marie 

T^oyal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 

INCORPORATED 

155  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

London  Copenhagen  Paris  Berlin 

The  ultimate  in  home  beau- 
ty for  1931  will  be  found 
in  the  artistic  grace  of 
Royal  Copenhagen  Porce- 
lain. The  latest  figurines, 
vases,  lamps,  dinnerware 
and  other  exquisite  pieces 
are  now  on  display. 

Write  for  brochure 


Genuine     Royal     Copenhagen     Porcelain 
bears    imprint    of    three    blue    lines. 


PINKHAM 

Hand-Braided  Rugs 

All  wool: — fast 
colors  —  beauti' 
ful  Colonial  pat- 
terns. Hand- 
made in  any  size 
desired. 

COLONIAL  RUG  CO. 


Portland,    Maine 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also     consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing     and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
219  Fulton   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


G.   E. 

WALTER 

INC. 

425 

E.  53rd  St. 

New   York 

N.  Y. 


VILHELM 
KIORBOE 


DECORATING 

248  East  57th  St. 

WICkcrsham   6241-41 


ANTIQUE      AND      MODERN      JEWELRY 

ANTIQUE     ENGLISH     CHINA 

AND    GLASS 

ORIENTAL 

GIFTS 


VI 


6- 


127    MADISON     AVE..     NEW    YORK 


"A  MILES 

Portable  Fireplace 

is  just  the  thing  to  beautify 
the      empty      wall      space" 

Can  he  installed  in  any  home 
without  trouhle  Realistic  gas  or 
electric  logs  and  grates  supply 
glow  and  warmth. 

Faithful  period  designs  and 
modern  mantels  in  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  wood,  tile  and  terra 
cotta;  imitation  field  stone,  lime- 
stone and  other  constructions. 
No  flues  required. 

A  most  complete  selection  of 
exquisite  Andirons,  Screens  and 
other  Fireplace  Requisites  at 
attractive      prices. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices! 


2071  FULTON  ST. 


HENRY  MILES  &  SONS 

Founded    1 886.    Largest   Showroom    in    the    City 


Dickens  2-5300 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Strange  Reason 

for 
Not  Advertising 


/^\NE  of  the  strangest  reasons 
^^  which  keep  many  business 
houses  from  advertising  is  the  be' 
lief  that  unless  it  can  be  done  m  a 
big  way  it  is  a  waste  of  money.  It 
would  be  just  as  logical  for  one  to 
decline  to  go  into  business  unless 
one  could  begin  on  a  scale  as  large 
as  Marshall  Field's  or  Wanamaker's. 


Many  of  ov  advertisers  of  today 

n  on  a  small  scale  in  these  classified 

s  and  their  advertisements  increased 

i  large  as  double  pages  he- 

V     ;  y  Decoration  helped  their 

business  to  grow  bigger. 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"    high, 

5125. 

Pompeian  Stone 

Lead 

Terra  Cotta 

Marble 


THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251   Lexington   Ave. 

at  ,15th  Street 
New  York 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  for  10c 


Every  Home  Lover 
should  own 

This  Book 


00 

POSTPAID 


It  is  a  brief,  authentic. 
easy-to-read  history  of  period 
furniture  styles  that  will 
acquaint  the  novice  with  t lie 
origin,  designs,  and  decor- 
ative motifs  and  details, 
found  on  present  day  furni- 
ture. An  absorbing  story 
touching  upon  the  social, 
political  and  religious  in- 
fluences of  many  countries, 
the  lives  and  influence  of  the  master  designers 
and  their  works.  Contains  154  pages,  30 
chapters  with  glossary  and  chronology.  Fully 
illustrated.  Handsomely  bound  and  printed. 
A  choice  gift.  A  ready  reference  for  the  de- 
signer, decorator,  and  student.  Highly  en- 
dorsed. Fifth  edition.  Price  barely  covers 
product  ion  costs. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 

48-C    Logan    St.,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 


H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 
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FU  mish  8choolt  l?th  Century 


JAMES  M.  F.  LIGHTBODY 


DECORATING 

ONE    HUNDRED    ONE 


INTERIORS 
PARK    AVENUE 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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VALUABLE   BOOKS 

on  Architecture,  Gardens.  Fernitiiire 


SPANISH  SUBJECTS 

SKETCHES  OF  NORTHERN  SPANISH  AR- 
CHITECTURE. Chamberlain.  More  than  50 
full-page  drawings  in  pen,  pencil  and  wash.  $10.00 

SPANISH   AND   PORTUGUESE   GARDENS. 

Nichols.  With  over  135  fine  half-tone  illustrations. 

$10.00 

SPANISH  GARDENS  AND  PATIOS.  Byne  and 

Stapley.  An  authoritative  study  of  the  subject.  With 
175  half-tone  illustrations  and  5  color  plates.  $15.00 

SPANISH  INTERIORS,  FURNITURE  AND 
DETAILS.  Eberlein.  From  the  14th  to  the  17th 
century.  450  reproductions.  $18.00 

SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  XVI 
CENTURY.   Byne  and  Stapley.  220  illustrations. 

$12.00 


ENGLISH  SUBJECTS 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME.  Gotch.  Its  architecture, 
decoration  and  garden  design.  With  .500  illustra- 
tions. $1200 

THE  OLD  WORLD  HOUSE.  Cescinsky.  Advice 
on  the  collection  of  old  furniture,  its  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  rooms.  Hundreds  of  half-tone 
illustrations,  2  vols.  $17.50 

LITTLE  BOOKS  ABOUT  OLD  FURNITURE. 

Practical  volumes,  illustrated.  Each  $2.00 

Vol.   I.       Tudor  to  Stuart. 

Vol.   II.     Queen  Anne. 

Vol.   III.   Chippendale. 

Vol.   IV.    Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton. 

ENGLISH  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  OF  THE 

16th,  17th  and  18th  CENTURIES.  Tanner.  50 
] dates  of  measured  drawings  of  Chimney  Pieces, 
Paneling,  Staircases,  Doors,  Screens,  etc.     $12.00 

ENGLISH  ROOMS  AND  THEIR  DECORA- 
TION AT  A  GLANCE.  Hayward.  Covers  the 
period  from  1066  to  1800.  200  illustrations.  $2.50 


ITALIAN  SUBJECTS 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE IN  ITALY.  Anderson.  New,  revised 
edition.  With  80  full-page  plates  and  120  text 
illustrations.  $7.50 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY. 

Cummings.  Illustrated,  2  volumes.  $12.50 

SMALLER  ITALIAN  VILLAS  AND  FARM 
HOUSES.  Lowell.  125  plates  and  numerous  text 
illustrations.  $20.00 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY.  Bolton.  Hundreds 
of  full-page  plates  with  historical  and  descriptive 
notes.    '  $25.00 

CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES  OF  ITALY. 

Bumpus.  Well  illustrated  and  described.  $7.50 


AMERICAN  SUBJECTS 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE.  Cornelius. 
Covers  the  styles  from  the  days  of  the  first  settlers 
to  the  Victorian  era.  Fully  illustrated.  $4.00 

SPANISH  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  AR- 
CHITECTURE AND  DECORATION.  Sexton 

and  Vanderlaan.  The  evolution  of  the  Spanish- 
American  style  to  date  in  the  work  of  leading 
architects.  With  about  300  illustrations.       $10.00 

THE  OLD  MISSION  CHURCHES  AND  HIS- 
TORIC      HOUSES       OF       CALIFORNIA. 

Newcomb.  The  history,  architecture,  art  and  lore  of 
the  Hispanic  shrines.  With  218  illustrations  and 
measured  drawings.  $15.00 

COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THOSE 
ABOUT  TO  BUILD.  Wise  and  Beidelman.  With 
207  illustrations.  $7.50 

BEAUTIFUL      GARDENS      IN      AMERICA. 

Shelton.  From  various  sections  of  the  countrv. 
274  full-page  half-tones.  $10.00 

THE  SMALLER  AMERICAN  HOUSE.   Power. 

Illustrated.  $3.00 
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If  the  lovely  colors  you 
prefer  seem  too  fragile  to 


en 


dure, 


remem 


ber, 


every 


ORINOKA 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERY 

is  guaranteed  not  to  fade 


Time  cannot  touch  these  lovely 
colors  .  .  .  nor  sun  nor  wind  nor 
water.  They  are  as  enduring  as 
the  very  fabric  into  which  they 
are  woven. .  However  subtle,  or 
brilliant,  their  tints  ...  the  cool 
pale  green  of  Mane  Antoinette, 
the  rose  and  gold  of  a  fine  Direc- 
toire  damask,  the  carnival 
of  Sardinian  cloth  .  .  .  they  will 
not  fade. 

And  Orinoka  draperies  are  not 
only  fast  to  sunlight.  They  are 
washable  .  .  .  from  the  Ik 


An  interesting  treatment  of  French  win- 
dows, as  shown  in  the  Orino\a  bootyet 


brocatelle  down  to  the  sheerest 
gauze.  You,  the  purchaser,  are 
assured  of  this  by  the  famous 
Orinoka  guarantee  attached  to 
every  bolt:  "These  goods  are 
guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If 
the  color  changes  from  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing, 
the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized 
to  replace  them  with  new  goods 
or  refund  the  purchase  price." 

In  the  Orinoka  booklet,  "Drap' 
eries  and  Color  Harmony,"  are 
shown  twelve  rooms,  period  and 
modern,  planned  and  executed  in 
color  by  a  well-known  decorator, 
using  appropriate  Orinoka  Fabrics. 
These  same  fabrics,  you  may  see  in 
all  their  real  beauty  in  the  drapery 
departments  of  leading  stores.  Ten 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps  will  bring 
you  the  booklet  and  the  name  of 
nearest  you.  Use  the  coupon 
below.  The  Orinoka  Mills. 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


ORINOKA  SUNFAST 

Draperies .  .  .  colors  guaranteed  sun  and  tubfast 


The  Orinoka  Mills 

[83  '  \w..  New 

houldlikeac 
of  the  Orii 

tnd  Color  H.irm  11  .."  I 
encloaii 
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CHAIRS 
of  Every  Period 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  current  Newcomb  ex- 
hibition of  fine  antique  furniture  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  varied  collections  of  original  chairs  in 
America.  The  collection  includes  genuine  antiques  of 
practically  every  important  French,  English,  Italian  and 
Spanish  period.  The  exhibit  also  includes  literally 
hundreds  of  recently  imported  art  objects,  together 
with   many   new   creations   by   Newcomb  craftsmen. 


L3J3Z3^JS-^ELCg-Crm 


PBBI 


F.  J.  Newcomb 

Mfg.   Company 
42-54  JF.  13th  St.,  New  York 

665  Boylston  Si.,  Boston 

So.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles 


£EZ 


i 


eTtfcmbcr  Antique  and  'Decorative  £An$  League,  fa 


mSKljT      n/ilif if                      wiTJifTwjt.iTiwmn           v m  YtTfl/fyuTjl 

\ 

wt  ^u^Uxu—tke  wudkabu^  cwut  wall  cxjvqtwvu 

1 

KJ^  course,  wall  coverings  should  be  washab 

le. 

.Write  for  Samples 

and  Booklet 

containing     many     decorative 

suggestions  for  various   rooms 


Sanitas   advocated  this   more  than  twenty-five 

years    ago.      Millions    of    people  keep    their 

Sanitas-covered   walls    clean   with  a    sponge 

and  warm  water. 

Sanitas  also  believes  that  a  wall  covering  has 
a  protective  as  well  as  a  decorative  duty  to 
perform. 

Because  it  is  made  on  cloth,  Sanitas  has  the 
textile  strength  to  prevent  ordinary  wall  cracks 
from  breaking  through  the  surface.  Sanitas  is 
particularly  valuable  on  ceilings — it  strengthens 
them. 

There  are  beautiful  Sanitas  designs  and  col- 
orings for  every  room.  See  the  complete 
line  at  your  decorator's. 

Ask  to  see  the  latest  Sanitas  Sample  Books,  and 
make  your  selection  from  them. 

All  genuine  Sanitas  has  the  trademark  stamped 
on  each  roll — look  for  it. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 


ANITAQ 


MODERN        } 


WALL    COVE 


to  ak}c  trie  iiwi^-m^Umu^d t&xltt^c 


\ 


Afternoon  and  evening  hours  slip  by  unnoticed  in  such  ./  quiet  retreat,  where  soft 
light  dancing  across  the  textured  ji  -  is  the  only  reminder  of  passing  time. 
A  friendly  floor,  time-mellowed— yet  quite  m  w—it  Inlaid  So.  61  (0. 


3 


<^lomxraft 


Design  No.  6180 


aster  craftsmen  might  have  laid  this 
floor  many  years  ago.  Architects  say  it 
has  all  the  mellow  charm  of  ancient  handwork, 
all  its  rugged  simplicity.  Yet  this  floor  is  quite  new 
—  but  one  of  many  new  textured  floor  effects  now 
offered  in  Armstrong's  Embossed  Inlaid  Linoleum. 
These  floors,  so  friendly  to  fine  furnishings,  per- 
mit you  to  carry  out  any  type  of 
decoration  for  any  type  of  in- 
terior. Some,  like  that  shown  at 
the  right,  follow  a  broken  flag- 
stone effect  (No.  6180).  Others 
spread  before  your  feet  a  magic 
carpet  that  softly  catches  the 
play  of  light  and  shadow.  Even 
modern  motifs  take  on  a  decid- 
edly mellow  atmosphere  such  as  the  design  below  — 
which  brings  back  all  the  beauty  of  fine  old  French 
Carre  floors  (No.  3221). 

Local  stores  are  displaying  these  newest  Armstrong 
Embossed  Inlaid  Floors.    And  a  letter  to  Lancaster 
brings  you  a  whole  bookful  of  rooms  that  show  how 
well  they  look  in  fine  homes.  It  also  tells  all  about 
the  good  housekeeping  features 
of  Armstrong's   Linoleum  —  the 
spot-proof,  stain-proof  Accolac- 
Processed  surface,  and  how  eas- 
ily and  quickly  your  new  floors 
can  be  installed.  Just  send  10jf 
for  "New  Ideas  in  Home  Deco- 
ration." This  book,  by  Hazel 
Design  No.  3221  De\\  Brown,  also  brings  you  an 

offer  of  free  decorating  services.  Address  your  re- 
quest to  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Floor  Division, 
939  Pine  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
(Makers  of  cork   products  since   I860.) 


Armstrong's 

(S) 
Product 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


JASPE 


PRINTED 


Armstrongs 

linoleum^  jloors 

for  every  room  in  the  house 

•     and     ARMSTRONG'S     QUAKER     RUGS 
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/  /  ltho  of  obscure  origin,  the  Bilboa 
^+S \M.  mirror  has  enjoyed  a  deservedly 
wide-spread  popularity.  The  name  is  Spanish,  the 
use  of  marble  typically  Mediterranean,  yet  the  great- 
est number  of  Bilboa  mirrors  are  found  in  early 
Americana.  Placed  over  a  side  table,  commode,  or 
console  such  a  mirror  is  equally  at  home  in  either 
American  or  English  interiors.  In  the  past  28  years 
Friedman  Brothers,  thru  fine  craftsmanship  and  ac- 
curacy of  reproduction,  have  established  a  reputation 
for  the  most  diverse  assortment  of  French,  English 
and  Early  American  mirrors  available,  including  the 
moderately  priced  as  well  as  more  costly  pieces. 

A  card  of  introduction  will  admit 
dealers'  clients  to  our  display  rooms 

FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 

DECORATIVE      ARTS      INC. 

305    East   47th   Street    ■    New  York 

Trade  Representative     •     Mr.  A.  L.  Parker 


M  IRRORS 


CONSOLES 


CORNICES 


MANTELS 


PAINTINGS 


Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  Trade 


Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  Fine  Collection  of  Old  English 
Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Complete  Line  of  Unusual  Jewelry, 
both  Antique  and  Reproduction 


FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES 

BRONZES 

PORCELAINS 


Set  of  Four  Old  English  Silver  Candlesticks. 
Made  in  London  1771  and  1772  by  Ebenezer  Coker. 

Old  English  Silver  Cruel  Set. 
Made  in  London   1759  by  Samuel  Wood. 


Visit  our  delightful  showroom  and  pur- 
chase through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

23  West  55th  Street,  New  York 
Telephone  Circle  7-1985-6 

Warehouse:  311    East  47th   Street 
Phone  Murray  Hill  2-0129 
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A 

QREAT 

REDUCTION 

SALE 

OF 

FRENCH 
ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 

Reproductions 
(Sr9  Antiques 


X^INE  reproductions  and  an- 
tiques are  rarely  available  at  such 
remarkably  reduced  prices  as 
Cavallo  is  now  offering.  Cavallo's 
entire  collection  of  French,  Italian 
and  English  reproductions  and  an- 
tiques has  been  so  drastically  re- 
duced that  you  can  now  furnish 
your  home  at  a  fraction  of  previous 
prices.  For  example,  the  prices  of 
the  English  pieces  at  the  ri^ht  are 
as  follows: 

Queen  Anne  Side  Chair. 
Formerly  $165.  Now 
Antique  Queen  Anne  Sec-     rjqr 
retaire.    Formerly  $1,057.  ^  '  '  ~* 


$128 


You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  col- 
lection and  make  selections,  billing, 
to  be  made  thru  your  decorator, 
architect  or  dealer. 


so  S.  CAVALLO  o> 

100  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City 


A.  MARCHAND 


680  Fifth  Avc:i .         New  York 


Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 


* 


EXHIBITION 
IN  APRIL 


"BUCKING  BRONCO" 
DANIEL  LAWRENCE  RUMSEY 


SCVLPTVRE 

by 

Daniel  Lawrence  Rvmsey 

grand  central  art  galleries 

15  vanderbilt  avenve 

new  york  city 
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A  new  bridge  table  that 
also  has  the  distinction 
of  being  a  fine  piece  of 
furniture.  Hand  carved 
in  solid  oak  >  leather  top 
or  in  your  otcii  material. 
Four  drawers  for  cards. 
etc.  The  slides  at  the 
four  corners  pull  out 
for  glasses  and  ciga- 
rettes. 


if  you  must  play 
CONTRACT  and 
BACKGAMMON! 


HEN  may  we  gently  but  quite  firmly  suggest 
that  the  once  smart  folding  table  is  no  longer 
au  fait  for  contract  or  backgammon?  Those  of 
us  who  take  these  social  pastimes  more  or  less 
seriously  appreciate  the  greater  pleasures  to 
be  derived  from  play  on  tables  such  as  we 
illustrate  here. 

These  interesting  new  tables,  like  all  other 
imported  Cassard-Romano  furniture,  are  on 
display  at  our  several  showrooms  and  may  be 
purchased  through  accredited  dealers  and 
decorators. 


The  new 

Cassard  Romano 

Building 

Nearing  completion 


cassard 
romano 

company.inc 

232-236  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone:   Wlckersham   2-7110 

CHICAGO:  155  E.  Superior  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  442  Post  St. 

LOS  ANGELES:  7216  Beverley  Blvd. 

PARIS:  Cassard  et  Cie  61  Av.  Philippe  Auguste 
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I, 


the 


IMTERPRETI  M  G    IM    WOOD 
rcnitect  s  anol  AJecorator  s   {conceptions 


Exhaustive  study  of  the  best  in  tradU 
tional  design  sets  a  measure  for  intelligent 
handling  of  detail  in  fine  architectural 
woodwork,  such  as  this  Brazilian  walnut 
treatment,  with  its  exquisite  hand  carving. 


* 


Alorc  than  skilled  workmanship  enters  into  the  cabinet 
work  created  by  the  Silver  organisation,  in  collaoora= 
tion  with  leading  architects  and  decorators.  Add  to 
this  the  wide  choice  or  unusual  woods  imported  directly/ 
and  dried  uniformly  in  Silver's  own  kilns  —  the  experi= 
enced  drafting  department  —  Sind,  above  all,  the  self= 
imposed  high  standards  or  quality . . .  and  you  will  gain 
some  inkling  as  to  why  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  result, 
when  the  client  is  advised  to  "entrust  the  job  to  Silver." 


Jndependent  experimenting  with  little* 
known  woods  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  brings  refreshing  interest  of  con= 
trasting  grain  patterns  and  colorings  to  all 
Silver  panelling  and  furnishings  done  in 
the  modern  mood. 
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WHFN   CHOOSING    FURNITURE  «  « 


)  inn  decoi  liturc 

llfil/n     will  .:i    //;,• 

Simonds  pieces  I,,.,, 

(O    Mini    //.■■.         i  h  . 

•.   Mm  may   wi 
I  >,  lit  I  Ul 
oration,    212     H  est 
Division   Street,   Syn 


This  unretouched  photograph  shows  the  grooved 
pillar  post  and  its  securely  glued  reinforcing  crosspiece, 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  grain.  The  crosspiece  is  later 
trimmed  to  the  contour  of  the  post. 


LOOK  TO  THE 
CONSTRUCTION 

THERE'S  so  much  more  to  this  Chippendale  reproduction  than  fidelity  to 
line,  or  artistry  of  carving,  or  the  beauty  of  its  damask  covering.  For 
hidden  beneath  its  lovely  exterior  is  painstaking  craftsmanship  that 
extends  to  even  the  smallest  hidden  detail  of  construction.  •  Consider, 
for  example,  the  pillar  post,  which  supports  the  arm.  You  will  note  the 
deep  groove  cut  across  the  grain,  into  which  a  strong,  perfect-fitting  cross- 
piece  has  been  securely  glued.  It  is  easily  apparent  that  the  probability  of 
splitting,  even  under  excessive  weight,  is  very  remote.  •  And  so,  in  all 
Simonds  creations  and  reproductions,  every  detail — visible  or  hidden — 
reflects  craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order.  To  appreciate  this  fact  is  to 
understand  why  these  pieces  serve  so  faithfully — and  last  so  long. 

DENT  FURNITURE  CORPORATION 
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This  Spring's  Silver  Dining  Table 


This  table  is  set  with  sterling  silver  tableware  in 
harmony  with   the  William   and    Mary  furniture 


The  silver  candlesticks  which  are 
a  special  feature  of  this  spring's 
beautiful  table  reproduce  the 
"bell"  or  "inverted  cup"  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  furniture.  Cour- 
tesy Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 
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Silver  Candlesticks  for  the  Dining  Table 

The  Re-appearance  of  Candle-lighting  Has  Restored  an 
Old-world  Charm  and  Romance  to  Many  Dining  Rooms 
Furnished    in    the    Rich    Styles    of    Earlier    Periods 


By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


MATERIALISTS  would  insist  that  the 
American  people  of  today  are  too 
busily  occupied  with  their  own  in- 
dividual interests  and  too  practical  to  allow 
Romance  to  enter  into  their  considerations. 
For  such  disillusioned  folk  we  can  but  feel  a 
sincere  pity,  because  stripped  of  all  idealism, 
chimerical  though  it  may  be,  the  daily  round 
would  be  barren  indeed.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  look  far  to  discover  that  Romance  yearly 
becomes  a  stronger  impetus  in 
the  everyday  life  of  this  coun- 
try; a  fact  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  prevalent  desire  to  re- 
store the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  "good  old  days":  days 
which  were  aptly  described  re- 
cently as  those  "when  men 
were  men  and  all  the  undesir- 
ables were  in  Russia." 

It  is  doubtless  a  human  char- 
acteristic to  seek  novelty,  but 
having  experimented,  we  return 
to  those  customs  established 
by  long-past  generations  who 
successfully  expressed  their  in- 
nate dignity  in  their  homes. 

This  revival  of  earlier  tra- 
ditions is  observable  from 
numerous  changes  which  have 
appeared  in  later  years  with 
the  furnishings  of  rooms;  but 
it  is  even  more  so  with  certain 
social  customs  which,  insti- 
tuted more  than  a  century  ago, 
have  reappeared  in  our  homes 
today.  Particularly  is  a  change 
noticeable  with  the  dinner 
table,  to  which  we  have  re- 
stored all  the  erstwhile 
pleasant  intimacy,  the  while 
retaining  the  dignity  so  long 
associated  with  the  function  of  formal  dining. 

Silver  plates  and  dishes  have  regained  their 
former  importance;  ornamental  centerpieces 
and  epergnes  again  adorn  the  table;  little 
salt-cellars  have  superseded  the  more  modern 
shaker;  and  innumerable  other  almost  for- 
gotten articles  of  silver  are  now  found  on  the 
table  at  a  formal  dinner.  But  important  as 
these  may  be  in  reproducing  an  old-time 
setting,  the  desired  effect  could  not  be  at- 
tained without  the  addition  of  silver  candle- 
sticks as  a  medium  of  lighting;  because  the 
use  of  electric-light  with  such  a  setting  is 
obviously  inappropriate. 

Candle-lights  on  our  dining  tables  are  but 
one  of  the  many  symbols  of  our  preference 
for  the  Romance  of  the  past  to  the  material- 
istic efficiency  of  the  present.  Not  that  this 


use  of  silver  candleholders  is  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  the  table  itself;  it  is  as  customary 
in  many  homes  to  place  them  also  on  the  side- 
board, and  not  uncommonly  silver  sconces  or 
wall  brackets  add  their  light  to  other  parts 
of  the  room.  The  wall  brackets  are  mostly 
wired  for  electricity  and  for  some  time  these 
lacked  the  same  romance  as  the  wax  candle 
owing  to  the  unavoidably  large  size  of  the 
"flame";  but  in  the  past  year  we  have  seen 


The  centerpiece  of  a  dessert  service  of  silver 
gilt,  formerly  the  property  of  Her  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Grand  Duchess  Cyril  of  Rus- 
sia, Granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria  of 
England  and  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II  of 
Russia.  These  were  made  in  London 
about     1873.     Courtesy     James     Robinson 


electric  "candles"  which  in  themselves  are 
approximately  the  same  size  as  the  wax  pro- 
totype, while  the  "flame"  is  an  almost  perfect 
imitation,  though  obviously  it  has  not  the 
flicker  which,  after  all,  confers  the  Romance. 
Not  infrequently  the  wall  sconces  are  original, 
or  perfect  copies  of  the  splendid,  Georgian  type 
with  the  scintillating  cut-crystal  drops.  And 
these  are  especially  attractive  in  a  dining  room 
where  it  is  usual  to  light  the  table  with  silver 
candlesticks.  Some  few  months  ago  we  were 


talking  with  an  American  friend  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  his  trip  to  Great  Britain. 
Asking  him  what  had  impressed  him  most 
during  his  travels  he  replied,  "The  way  the 
English  people  obey  every  law,  and  the  lack 
of  telephones  and  electric  light  in  the  outlying 
sections."  Then  he  added  that  he  had  stayed 
at  several  houses  in  the  country  districts  and 
had  often  dined  by  candle-light.  These  dinners 
must  have  given  him  decidedly  happy  memo- 
ries; the  last  time  we  dined  at 
his  apartment,  the  table  was 
lighted  with  silver  candlesticks 
and  the  electric-light  switched 
off.  So  was  the  spirit  of  Ro- 
mance finding  expression  in 
another  home.  We  also  recall 
our  friend's  mentioning — with 
less  pleasurable  recollection — 
that  at  one  country  inn  at  which 
he  stayed  the  night,  the  only 
illumination  came  from  two 
candlesticks.  However,  he  dis- 
covered the  sticks  were  old 
Sheffield  and  now  he  owns  them. 
In  whatever  style  of  dining 
room,  this  ancient  method  of 
lighting  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. The  one  referred  to  was 
in  an  apartment  that  was  part 
of  a  once  large  residence  which 
accounted  for  the  room  being 
somewhat  larger  than  the  aver- 
age modern  apartment  dining 
room.  The  furniture  was  of  the 
late  Georgian  style  though 
made  in  the  present  century, 
the  table  being  of  the  style 
fashionable  among  the  elite  of 
the  late  Georgian  period  and 
equally  so  in  America  today. 
In  the  center  was  a  three- 
light  candelabrum  and  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  square  around  the  candelabrum  were  four 
candlesticks,  all  lighted  by  real  candles.  Two 
other  three-light  candelabra  added  to  the  illu- 
mination from  the  sideboard  where  one  was 
placed  on  either  side  of  an  epergne,  the  vari- 
ous baskets  and  dishes  of  which  at  the  moment 
held  fruit,  nuts  and  candies.  It  was  also  notice- 
able that  our  friend  or,  more  probably,  his 
wife  had  introduced  another  romantic  tradi- 
tion into  their  home;  the  usual  tablecloth  was 
replaced  by  a  fine  lace  runner  along  the  length 
of  the  table  with  lace  doilies  at  each  place. 
This  use  of  runners  and  doilies  rather  than 
the  tablecloth  is  not  exactly  an  innovation  in 
America,  because  it  was  a  more  or  less  gen- 
eral custom  here  in  the  homes  of  the  early 
republican  times  and  before.  With  the  re- 
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PHOTO  BY  DANA  B.  MERRILL 


The  table  of  which  this  illustration  is  part 
was  made  unusually  effective  by  placing  a 
bowl  of  flowers  and  four  candlesticks  as 
illustrated  here,  both  near  the  ends  and 
in    the    center.    Courtesy    Reed    &    Barton 


The  grouping  of  silver  candlesticks  around 
a  bowl  of  spring  flowers  is  especially  at- 
tractive. Courtesy  International  Silver  Co. 


vival  of  candlesticks  there  has  also  been  a 
revival  of  other  customs  connected  with 
the  setting  of  the  dining  table.  Obviously 
the  exposed  polished  mahogany  top  of  the 
table  results  in  more  effective  light  and 
shade  as  the  light  from  the  candle  flames 
is  reflected  on  the  other  table  silver  and 
the  polished  wood.  With  a  setting  such  as 


described  there  is  the  attractive  combina- 
tion of  the  soft  bluish-grey  of  the  silver;  the 
deep  rich  colors  of  the  mahogany  standing  out 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  white  of  the  lace;  and 
the  reflections  of  the  shimmering  candle  flames. 

By  that  magic  carpet  which  we  writers  em- 
ploy so  freely  to  suddenly  transport  our  readers 
many  leagues,  we  are  now  in  what  Was  once  an 
old  New  England  kitchen.  At  the  moment,  it  is 
the  dining  room  of  a  country  home  and  the  fur- 
niture has  been  selected  for  its  simplicity  in 
keeping  with  the  room  itself.  The  walls  are 
paneled  with  the  wide  vertical  pine  planks  used 
by  the  settlers,  the  wood  now  having  those  warm 
tints  which  time  alone  bestows. 

No  such  modernism  as  electric  light  has 
been  introduced  to  spoil  the  old-world  atmos- 
phere, the  great  open  fireplace  with  its  wide 
mantel  being  'the  same  as  it  was  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Down  the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
trestle  table  laid  for  ten  guests.  The  table  is 
devoid  of  napery  other  than  table  napkins  while 
the  plates,  which  we  now  term  service  plates,  are 
pewter  and  the  knives  and  forks  a  plain  silver 
pattern.  In  the  center  is  a  large  silver  bowl  of 
roses  and  at  intervals  along  the  length  of  the 
table  there  are  four  silver  candlesticks  on  either 
side  of  the  bowl,  with  another  candlestick  at 
each  corner.  On  the  paneled  walls  are  old-fash- 
ioned candle-brackets  with  the  polished  metal 
reflectors,  two  other  similar  but  smaller  candle- 
lights shining  from  above  the  tall  mantel-shelf. 

To  step  into  this  room  after  riding  some  dis- 
tance in  a  fast  moving  motor  car  is  to  meet  sud- 
denly the  quietude  of  the  days  when  "There  was 
no  iconoclastic  force ;  and  man  relied  on  his  trusty 
horse",  as  contrasted  to  the  never  ceasing  hurry 
of  our  own  time.  To  sit  at  that  dining  table  and  to 
watch  the  shadows  made  by  the  numerous  little 
flames  jumping  like  mischievous  imps  on  the  great 
ceiling-beams  and  on  the  paneled  walls  is  to  find 
the  thoughts  wandering  to  those  lands  of  Ro- 
mance conjured  up  from  the  "ever-so-long-ago." 

From  whatever  nation  the  style  of  a  dining 
room  was  derived  or  of  whatever  period  the  fur- 
niture, none  is  there  which  does  not  naturally 
adapt  itself  to  and  is  improved  by  the  use  of 
silver  candlesticks.  Admittedly  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  selection  in  choosing  the  style  of  the 
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candlesticks,  but  this  offers  no  difficulty  be- 
cause the  modern  factories  have  kept  this 
necessity  in  view.  Further,  many  a  set  of 
candlesticks  and  accompanying  candelabra 
have  been  made  by  present  silversmiths  from 
a  pair  or  possibly  a  single  example  that  has 
come  down  through  many  generations. 

Doubtless  more  designs  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Eighteenth  Century  English  models, 
as  in  view  of  our  British  heritage  and  the 
popularity  for  interiors  in  the  manner  of  the 
Georgian  period,  the  demand  for  candlesticks 
of  the  types  fashionable  at  that  time  is  nat- 
urally greater.  Nonetheless  there  are  innum- 
erable designs  inspired  by  those  produced  in 
France  and  no  few  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  from  early  Spanish  models. 

Candlesticks  appropriate  to  rooms  in  the 
style  of  early  Spain,  such  as  are  more  gen- 
erally found'  in  the  Southwest  and  West, 
are  among  the  most  ambitious  ever  produced. 
Also  in  suitable  surroundings,  it  must  be  said 
that  they  are  by  far  the  more  ornamental, 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  elabo- 
rately chased;  while  the  bases,  instead  of  the 
plain  molded  style  more  common  with  En- 
glish, are  more  often  in  the  form  of  three 
chased  scrolls  in  a  triangular  form  raised  on 
shells  or  other  low  feet.  These  Spanish  can- 
dlesticks require  one  of  the  heavier  types  of 
refectory  tables  to  be  completely  "at  home" 
because  in  addition  to  their  more  decorative 
style  they  are  as  a  rule  considerably  taller 
than  the  English  or  French.  But  here  again 
we  may  be  grateful  to  the  modern  craftsman 
who    has    produced    smaller   sets    definitely 


The  candlesticks  in  this  picture  are  of  the 
type  fashionable  in  the  early  19th  Century. 
Ill  the  background  is  another  table  orna- 
ment from  the  ancient  nef,  a  decorative 
piece  shaped  like  a  ship.  Courtesy  Wyler's 


Here  the  center  silver  bowl  shows  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  lobed  and  ribbed  bases  of 
the  candlesticks,  which  are  in  one  of  the 
most  simple  styles  developed  from  the  Geor- 
gian  patterns.   Courtesy   Watson   Company 


showing  the  influence  of  the  Iberian  tradi- 
tional designs  from  original  if  larger  models. 

To  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  historical  as- 
pects of  these  now  popular  table  decorations 
reveals  that  they  represent  a  continuous  link 
with  times  as  far  back  as  the  early  Romans. 
Some  form  of  candle  was  doubtless  used  at 
that  early  age  because  portable  candlesticks 
with  sockets  are  known  to  have  existed  then: 
this  recalling  that  there  are  two  types  of 
candlesticks,  the  pricket  with  the  conical 
shaped  spike  which  is  pushed  into  the  bottom 
of  the  candle,  and  the  more  familiar  type 
with  the  tapering  socket  into  which  the  can- 
dle is  thrust. 

Long  before  silver  candlesticks  were  used 
in  the  homes  they  were  restricted  largely  to 
churches.  The  candles  were  either  shaped  in 
wood  molds  or  by  repeatedly  dipping  a  wick 
in  hot  tallow,  both  methods  remaining  until 
fairly  modern  times;  and  from  the  latter  we 
have  the  old  expression  "tallow  dip"  mean- 
ing a  candle,  and  it  survives  in  the  round- 
topped  colored  wax  candles  of  today. 

By  far  the  greater  variety  of  styles  were 
made  in  England  in  the  days  of  the  Georgian 
kings.  And  during  the  latter  part  of  that  pe- 
riod when  it  became  the  fashion  to  use  them 
on  the  dinner  table,  sets  of  candlesticks  and 
candelabra  numbering  as  many  as  seventy- 
two  pieces  were  not  uncommon  in  the  homes 
of  the  noble  families.  Many  of  these  impor- 
tant sets  were  unfortunately  divided  in  later 
years,  though  we  have  seen,  in  the  past  few 
years,  sets  of  as  many  as  twenty-four  candle- 
sticks and  six  candelabra — quite  complete. 
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Los  Angeles  Home  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  C.  Anthony 


An  lit  <|  I  nli.ilK  e  to 

the   Dining  Room 


Bernard  R.  Maybeck,  Architect 


This  lotus  pool  and  fountain  in  direct  line  of 
vision  with  the  dining  tabic,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  developments  of  the  extraordinary  land- 
scape effects  to  be  found  on  the  Anthony  estate 


• 
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This  Splendid  Residence  in  Los  Feliz  Park,  Cali- 
fornia, Is  Reminiscent  of  the  Hill  Towns  of  Italy 


This  feudal-like  structure  is  of  rough  stucco 
topped  with  hand-made  California  tiles  in  shades 
of  russet  to  red.  The  beams  or  brackets  around  the 
tower  are  of  pecky  cypress  brought  from  Florida 


Entrance  Tower  of 
the  Anthony  Estate 
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Left — View  from  the  studio  across  to 
the  (lining  room  steps.  The  steps  at  the 
left  go  up  to  the  ladies'  dressing  room, 
isolated  so  that  wet  bathing  suits  do  not 
intrude  upon  the  rest  of  the  house.  The 
men's  dressing  room  is  under  the  dining 
room.  In  the  women's  dressing  room,  the 
walls  are  covered  with  marine  murals  on 
wall  paper.  The  overhanging  branches  in 
the  foreground  of  this  photograph  are 
Eucalyptus,  and  there  are  Hybiscus 
bushes  of  different  colors  from  Hawaii 


< 


«i 


Right  View  of  the  middle  garden  with 
the  lily  pool  at  the  right.  The  wall  is  of 
carved  stone.  Mr.  Anthony  took  photo- 
graphs of  an  old  French  chateau  at 
Langeais  and  had  the  wall  copied  from 
it.  The  planting  consists  of  stone  pine, 
boxwood,  and  eastern  birch.  The  water 
Starts  in  the  swimming  pool,  comes  to 
the  lily  pool,  and  then  to  the  front  gar- 
den, and   there  it   is  used   for   spraying 
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Right — Detail  of  the  stairway  running 
up  around  the  tower  to  the  ladies' 
dressing  room.  The  rail  is  topped  with 
red  tile.  The  windows  are  heavy  opaque 
hammered  glass  and  red  mission  tile  is 
used  on  the  stairway.  The  old  lantern 
on  the  wall  is  w  rought-iron.  The  wrought- 
iron  in  this  house  throughout  was  made 
in  California  in  interesting  replicas  of 
old  Spanish  designs,  and  the  halcony  is 
copied    from    an    original    Spanish    one 


. 


Left — Looking  from  the  living  room 
across  the  swimming  pool  to  the  dining 
room.  The  planting  here  is  mainly 
oleanders  in  rose  colors.  The  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  dining  room  are  of  French 
stone,  a  sort  of  fossil  stone  with  bits  of 
shell  and  fossil  still  in  it.  The  pool  is 
made  of  iridescent  blue-green  tile  and 
is  heated  and  filtered.  The  roof  tiles  at 
the  top  of  the  picture  are  in  seven  differ- 
ent shades,  all  the  way  from  russet  to  red 
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V     Distinguished  Paintings 


of  Old  French  Interiors  > 
By  Walter  Gay 


Left — Pavilion  Colomhe,  St.  Brice 
is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton. 
In  this  lovely  salon  the  set  of  ber- 
geres  and  sofa  are  Louis  XV.  The 
wood  is  delicately  carved  and  the 
upholstery  striped  green  and  white 
silk.  The  boiserie  is  Louis  XV, 
painted  grey.  The  painting  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  Vietor 


Below — French  room  furnished 
with  18th  Century  furniture.  The 
tapestry  armchairs  are  Louis  XVI 
as  are  the  clocks.  The  candelabra 
are  Louis  XV  and  the  secretary  is 
Louis  XVI.  The  beautiful  tapestries 
back  of  commode  and  desk  are  Go- 
belin, furnishing  a  decorative  note. 
Courtesy    Wildenstein    &    Co.,    Inc. 
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These     Delightful     Paintings     of     Fon- 
tainebleau,St.Germaineand  BreauShow 

•A  Some  of  the  Most  Charming  Character- 

istics of  the   Furnishing  and   Fitting  of 
the  Ancient  Chateaux 


Right — The  library  in  Le  Breau. 
Walter  Gay's  chateau  adjoining 
Fontainehleau  is  Louis  XV.  The 
furniture  is  Louis  XV  and  the  pic- 
tures are  18th  Century  water  col- 
ors. A  lovely  Aubusson  rug  covers 
the  floor.  The  color  scheme  is  rose, 
soft  blue  and  yellow  green.  Paint- 
ing is  owned  by  Mrs.  N.  B.  Potter 


Below — A  salon  at  St.  Germaine, 
exquisitely  furnished  in  original 
Louis  XV  period.  The  armchairs 
are  upholstered  in  red  velvet.  The 
small  cabinet  is  veneered  Chinese. 
The  richly  carved  marble  mantel  and 
the  painted  console  are  18th  Century. 
The  boiserie  is  grey.  This  paint- 
ing i->  owned  bv  Mr.  H.  F.  du  Font 
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which  once  imparted  its  fine  eighteenth  century  flavor  to 
such  strongholds  of  fashion  as  Fontainebleau,  Chantilly 
and  even  Versailles  has  now  found  its  way  into  some  of 
the  finest  houses  in  America!  For  it  is  in  use  where  the 
chief  concern  has  been  to  recreate  a  true  and  harmonious 
sense  of  the  past.  To  accomplish  this  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  select  each  piece  of  furniture,  each  objet  de  goGt 
and  picture  as  a  contributing  element  in  a  coherent 
design,  but  a  background  and  hangings  in  character  have 
been  essential  also.  And  here  it  is  that  antique  Toile  de 
Jouy  has  been  found  a  strong  ally.  For  quilts,  valances 
and  curtains  it  graces  the  bedroom  of  a  Park  Avenue 
apartment  where  every  detail  has  been  thought  out  to 
achieve  a  perfect  French  interior.  Down  on  Long  Island 
in  a  country  house  which  conforms  to  English  standards 
of  a  certain  restricted  period,  the  feature  of  the  master 
bedroom  is  a  lovely  bed  draped  exactly  as  it  was  originally 
in  Toile  de  Jouy.  Out  in  Lake  Forest  where  a  whole  house 
has  been  created,  a  perfect  chateau  apparently  trans- 
planted overseas,  it  has  been  used  to  upholster  chairs  and 
drape  a  dressing  table  as  well  as  in  the  hangings  of  several 
bedrooms.  Such  examples  as  these  might  be  multiplied 
many  times  for  this  delightful  material  has  established 
itself  firmly  in  the  affections  of  people  who  are  working 
to  make  the  eighteenth  century  live  again  in  America. 
Toile  de  Jouy  in  its  graphic  representation  of  contem- 
porary interests  acted  as  a  sort  of  newsreel  of  the  last 


Left — The  arrival  of  Louis  Philippe  at 
the  Chambre  des  Deputes  in  1830.  A 
Toile  de  Jouy  by  Nicolas  Koechlin. 
From  the  collection  of  Monsieur  le 
Docteur  Octave  Claude.  Antique  Toiles 
de    Jouy   courtesy    W.   and   J.    Sloane 

Below — Here  we  see  George  Washing- 
ton standing  in  a  golden  chariot 
with  Liberty  carrying  a  Shield  in- 
scribed, "American  Independence, 
1776."  Franklin  also  figures  in  this 
Toile    de   Jouy.   England,   about    1800 


Antique  Toiles  de  Jouy 
In  Modern  Decoration 

There  Seems  to  Be  no  Limit  to  the 
Scope  of  Beauty  in  the  Use  of  Toile 
<1»  Jouy  in  Modern  Homes,  for  Wall 
Coverings,  FurnitureUpholsteryand 
Draperies.Thirty-Seventh  of  a  Series 
On   "Antiques   as    Decoration" 

By  ELINOR  MERRELL 


RARELY  does  a  real  work  of  art  find  its  place  so 
appropriately   in   the   personal  atmosphere  of   a 
modern   home  as  do  the  printed  cottons  of  the 
eighteenth  century  known  as  Toiles  de  Jouy.  Old  fabrics 
in  general  have  a  subtle   waj    of   imparting  grace  and 
warmth  to  a  sedate  inter!  up  unrelated 

colors  into  a  harmonious  scheme,  but  Toile  de  Jouj 
haps  bei  its  livelin  .  goes  further 

than  mosl   to  u  The 

old  tin!.-  have  been  used  of  lat  d  in 

3Ui  h  .i    ariety  of  *  ivs  thai  it  is  inter,   tin  into 

some  ol  the  reasons  why  this  product    >f  France  v 
flourished  a  hundred  md  fifty  years  ago  is  finding 
favor  in  twentieth  cenl 
What  an  that  Toile  de 
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Below — A  modern  chair  takes 
on  genuine  distinction  when 
covered  with  an  old  red  and 
white  toile.  An  antique  blue 
fringe  makes  an  effective 
finish  for  this  graceful  chair 


Right — A  Louis  XVI  bed, 
painted  white  and  covered 
with  an  old  toile  in  a  reddish 
lacquer  color.  The  same  toile 
forms  draperies  and  valances. 
Thedlow      Inc.,      decorators 


Second  below — This  room 
shows  a  charming  setting  of 
red  and  white  toile  bed 
draperies  and  wall  coverings. 
The  paneled  doors  are  pine. 
Rug     is     antique     Aubusson 


half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Take,  for  example,  the 
design  called  "La  Fete  de  la  Fe'demtion".  The 
popular  humor  of  the  day  is  illustrated  by  the 
unmistakable  delight  of  the  citizenry  dancing 


THESE  TWO  PHOTOS  COURTESV  ELINOR 


on  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille.  Lafayette  is  seen 
on  horseback,  Louis  XVI  is  taking  the  oath 
on  the  Altar  of  Liberty.  Another  design 
originally  known  as  "l'Apotheose  du  Regne 
de  Louis  XVI"  was  finished  just  as  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  The  figure  of 
Religion  appeared  in  it,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  crucifix.  Patriotic  sentiment,  or 
a  sense  of  the  journalistic  quickly 
spurred  the  manufacturer  at  Jouy  to 
change  Religion  into  Liberty,  the 
towers  of  the  Bastille  were  substituted 
for  a  medallion  group  of  amorini,  and 
the  design  entitled  "Louis  XVI  Res- 
taurateur de  la  Liberte". 

International  relations  were  depicted 
in  one  design  called  "l'Hommage  de 
l'Amerique  a  la  France",  a  scantily  clad 
Indian  chief  extending  his  hand  to- 
ward a  gracious  France  who  leans 
nonchalantly  against  a  globe  which 
must  be  the  terrestrial  one.  Current 
conceptions  of  geography  were  im- 
mortalized in  a  famous  design  called 
"Les  Quatre  Parties  du  Monde". 
When  the  enterprising  Montgolfier  was 
inspired  to  essay  a  balloon  ascension  a 
pattern  called  "L'Aerostat  dans  le  Pare 
du  Chateau"  appeared.  Not  only  are 
actual  events  recorded  but  also  all  man- 
ner of  interests  such  as  hunting,  ship- 
ping, the  making  of  wine,  and  various 
phases  of  rural  life  pass  in  review. 

The  style  with  which  this  panorama 
is  achieved  was  set  by  such  artists  as 
J.  B.  Huet,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
prolific  decorative  painters  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Small  wonder  that 
we  find  in  it  the  concrete  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  period,  for  "his  delight- 
ful talent  tending  to  visualize  the  outer 
world  as  through  the  small  end  of  an 
opera  glass,  his  mannered  pen  ready  to 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Speaking  of  Art 


The  Henri  Memorial    Exhibition,  W.  J.  Clackens  Annual   Show,  Toulouse-Lautrec 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  Ben  Ali  Haggin's  Portraits  in  Oil  and  Watercolor 

By  MARY  FANTON   ROBERTS 


"The  Beach  Hat,"  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Roh- 
ert  Henri  hy  Rohert 
Henri.  Courtesy  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art 


THE  Robert  Henri  Memorial  Exhibition  will  be  the  great  event 
of  the  spring  art  season  in  New  York.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  from  March  ninth  to  April  ninth.  An  ex- 
hibition at  this  Museum  given  an  American  artist  has  become  recognized 
as  the  greatest  honor  that  this  country  can  bestow.  In  recent  years  we  re- 
call the  Thomas  Eakins  and  Winslow  Homer  shows,  the  one  to  George 
bellows;  last  year,  to  Arthur  B.  Davies;  and 
now  this  spring  we  come  to  the  man  who  is 
recognized  both  here  and  in  Europe  as  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  influ- 
ence in  the  American  world  of  painting.  For 
Robert  Henri  was  not  only  a  painter,  but  a 
philosopher;  a  lover  of  the  world  as  well  as  a 
painter  of  human  beings.  All  people  were  of 
interest  to  him,  his  friends;  he  won  from 
i  hem  an  equal  interest. 

He  has  been  accused  of  later  years  of 
painting  only  heads;  not  groups  of  people 
and  landscapes,  but  just  his  impressions  of 
human  beings.  Now,  in  a  way,  that  seems  to 
me  the  greatest  painting  that  any  artist  can 
do — to  paint  his  impression  of  the  individ- 
ual, hence  of  the  race,  hence  of  the  world. 
Why  it  should  be  more  important  to  paint 
several  heads  on  one  canvas  or  to  paint  the 
body  as  well  as  the  head,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand.  Thai  i  man  should  paint 
many  kinds  of  subjet  Is  instead  of  one,  when 
he  elects  to  paint  the  one,  seems  to  me 
absurd;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Rohert 
Henri  did  .  He  painted  full 
length  portrail  and  group  portraits  and 
landscapes,  [ndeed,  no  one  who  knows  Ro 
Henri's  work  well  at 
all  can  forget  the 
group     of     remark-         "Tl"'  s" 'fFr™ce'" 

11  ,111  •'       |  •■!  ■  lit  111  ^  l\        \\  .        I 

able     pastel     land-       GIapckeng        (. .„.;'; 

scapes    that    he    did  Kraushonr  Galleri, 


one  summer  at  Monhegan  Island — 
paintings  full  of  warmth  and  richness 
and  the  hushed  mystery  of  deep  woods, 
with  delightful  figures  in  brilliant  tones 
an  intimate  part  of  the  landscape.  In 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  phase  of 
art  that  Robert  Henri  would  not  have  done  with  beauty  and  ease, 
had  he  inclined;  at  least  his  work  gives  me  that  impression. 
To  me,  he  was  fundamentally  a.  great  man — great  when  he 
painted;  great  when  he  talked  to  an' audience  or  to  a  friend,  or 
when  he  wrote  about  painting.  I  remember  one  essay  that  he  did 
for  me  years  ago  called  "My  People,"  in  which  this  very  question 
of  painting  the  individual  came  up  and  in  which  he  said  "I  feel 
that  all  the  people  all  the  world  over  are  my  friends,  my  people, 
and  that  in  painting  the  individual  I  am  painting  the  character 
of  the  nation  and  the  quality  of  the  race."  I  have  often  thought 
what  a  great  exhibition  it  would  make — a  series  of  rooms  of 
Henri's  paintings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
New  Mexico  and  California,  because  in  each  of  these  rooms  one 
would  see  the  kind  of  beauty  that  predominated  in  that  race, 
the  quality  of  greatness  or  fineness,  the  condition  of  sordidness 
or  sorrow.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  with  any  sympathy  or  recep- 
tiveness  who  would  not  recognize  Ireland — her  reticence,  wit, 
naivete,  sadness,  from  Henri's  Irish  paintings;  who  would  not 
find  at  a  glance  the  sturdy,  imperturbable  fundamentals  of  Hol- 
land; or  the  superficial  gayety  of  Spain,  with  its  underlying 
tragedy  and  poverty;  and  the  Indian  about  Santa  Fe,  lost  and 
hardened  in  modern  civilization.  I  cannot  see  that  a  landscape 
of  any  of  these  countries,  or  a  group  of  many  people  interested  in 
gay  or  sad  moments  of  life  could  do  more  than  these  paintings 
for  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  people.  Because,  after  all,  it  is 
the  people,  individually,  who  create  and  express  the  nation  and  it 
is  through  Henri's  individual  portraits  that  I  feel  he  expresses 
the  lives  of  the  people  he  knew  so  well. 

However,  this  is  a  very  personal  point  of  view  and  may  have 
its  foundation  only  in  my  fancy.  It  will  be  a  great  joy  for  the 
lovers  of  Henri  to  see  this  Memorial  Exhibition,  as  well  as  a  great 
tragedy  to  know  that  it  is  among  the  last  ones  that  ever  will  be 
presented  to  his  friends  and  followers. 

The  committee  for  the  selection  of  the  paintings  was  most  hap- 
pily made  up  of  Eugene  Speicher,  John  Sloan,  and  Bryson  Bur- 
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roughs,  Curator  of  Painting  at  the  "Old  Rose  and  Beige," 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  these  from  a  recent  painting 
artists  are  both  friends  and  admirers  by  Ben  Ah  Haggin 

of  Henri's,  who  know  his  work  and 

who  deem  it  an  honor  to  serve  on  this  special  committee  for 
him.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  misfortunes  of  the  human  soul  that 
when  it  is  most  profoundly  touched,  it  is  capable  of  saying 
the  least,  and  that  is  why  it  seems  impossible  to  speak  of  this 
Memorial  Exhibition  with  such  words  as  would  make  it  clearly 
understood  how  great  is  my  reverence,  and  how  profound  my 
sense  of  the  world's  great  loss  at  the  death  of  Robert  Henri. 

A  show  of  great  vitality  and  importance  at  the  Kraushaar 
Galleries  in  March  will  be  the  recent  work  (that  is,  of  the  last 
two  years)  of  YV.  J.  Glackens.  Mr.  Glackens  has  been  painting 
through  France,  especially  in  the  South,  with  a  freshness,  a 
beauty  of  color,  a  simplicity  of  composition,  closely  in  accord 
with  his  reputation  as  a  man  who  feels  color  keenly  and  an 
artist  of  profound  sensitiveness;  yet  there  is  a  new  note 
in  the  work,  a  note  that  one  would  consider  more  modern, 
except  that  Glackens  has  always  been  very  modern.  He  has 
always  painted  with  a  palette  on  which  the  colors  seemed  to 
have  been  mixed  with  oxygen,  with  power  to  drench  a  canvas 
with  sunlight,  just  as  he  has  painted  people  very  much  alive, 
people  who  are  always  doing  with  great  vitality  whatever  he 
elects  to  portray  on  his  canvases. 

Yet,  in  his  newer  work,  done  near  the  Alps,  one  realizes 
a  greater  space,  handled  with  a  simpler  technique.  This  may 
be  only  for  the  moment,  because  one  always  expects  from 
Glackens  that  he  will  do  each  thing  with  a  fresh  spirit,  in  a 
very  alert,  sensitive  and  personal  kind  of  fashion.  To  me,  he 
is  one  of  the  least  '"influenced"  painters  in  America,  which 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  not  felt  the  spirit  of  older  painters 
and  respected  what  they  have  accomplished,  but  only  sensing 
them  as  a  background.  I  never  feel  that  Glackens  has  per- 
mitted any  one  man  to  touch  the  spirit  of  his  art.  He  is  essen- 
tially a  great  colorist  and  an  artist  with  a  witty  appreciation 
of  life.  That  is  why  one  has  such  a  sense  of  living  quality  in  all 
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he  paints — a  bunch  of  roses,  a  tropical  landscape;  and  what  a 
quality  of  vivid  joy  pervades  his  painting  of  a  group  of  little 
children  running  through  Central  Park,  over  frosted  ground,  with 
their  bright-colored  sleds.  He  is  at  present  finishing  what  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  painting  of 
his  in  recent  years — a  portrait  of  his  daughter,  standing  with  a 
certain  delicate  grace  against  a  bright  yellow  ground.  There  is  a 
sense  of  warmth  and  sunlight  and  youth  pervading  the  canvas, 
not  only  in  the  figure  of  the  young  girl,  but  in  the  background, 
the  furnishing. 

Glackens'  approach  to  his  art,  as  to  his  life,  is  one  of  great 
sincerity,  of  deep  interest,  and  with,  of  course,  the  humility  of 
the  artist  whose  individual  genius  is  no  longer  questioned. 

I  think  nothing  surprises  one  so  much  on  studying  into  the  lives 
of  great  men — great  musicians,  painters,  poets,  dramatists,  than 
to  realize  the  immense  amount  of  persistence  in  genius.  We  think 
usually  of  these  great  men  as  somehow  preparing  to  achieve  their 
destiny  the  first  days  in  which  they  really  face  life  individually — 
after  the  artist  has  left  the  atelier,  the  musician  the  conservatoire, 
and  so  on,  and  then  we  picture  them  as  determined  in  the  sureness 
of  what  they  want  to  accomplish  in  the  world  and  starting  out 
toward  a  definite  goal  at  all  sacrifice  and  hazard. 

But  this  is  so  far  wrong  that  it  is  almost  ludicrous.  There  are 
indeed  many  strange  and  devious  paths  toward  success,  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  one's  heart's  desire,  even,  at  times,  blind- 
ing men  to  their  goal.  This  was  true  of  such  painters  as  Gauguin, 
Van  Gogh,  Pascin. 

And  the  same  fact  holds  with  that  Frenchman,  Henri  de  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec-Monfa,  whose  work  is  having  a  splendid  showing 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  at  the  present  writing.  Henri  was 
the  son  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  a  huntsman  and  be- 
liever in  outdoor  life,  but  the  boy  was  frail  and,  at  fourteen,  was 
crippled.  Thus,  he  had  to  remain  apart  from  the  life  of  his  home. 
In  the  end,  to  escape  his  isolation,  he  went  to  Paris  and  lived  in 
Montmartre,  where  he  met  another  disconsolate  soul,  Vincent  Van 
Gogh.  He  soon  learned  that  he  could  not  follow  the  way  of  the 
Academy,  threw  it  all  over,  broke  with  his  family,  then  spent  his  life 
in  watching  the  people  in  the  music  halls,  the  cafes  and  the  cabarets. 
It  has  been  said  most  succinctly  that  Lautrec  not  only  recorded 
but  sensed  the  lives  of  those  people;  that 
"Driving  to  the  Bois  he  did  not  seek  a  simple,  common  de- 
de  Boulogne."  Paint-  nominator  of  character,  for  he  knew  how 
ing  by  Henri  de  Ton-        dosel     orotesqueness  could  be  to  beauty, 

louse-Lautrec.    Loaned  ,  ,  ,    ,,         ,  ,     „     ,  ,  S' 

from  the  collection  of        and  now  cruel,  thereby;  and  all  about  him 
Adolph   Lewisohn  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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Painted  and  Inlaid  Furniture:  French  Louis  Periods 

Decorated  Surfaces  Achieved  by  Skilfully  Inlaying  Varicolored  Woods  or  Painted 
by   Eminent  Artists  Are  Outstanding  among   French   18th   Century   Cabinet-work 


By  HENRY  BRANSCOMBE 

THAT  aversion  to  monotony  common  to 
human  nature  expresses  itself  both  in  the 
desire  to  know  different  types  of  natural 
scenery  and  the  preference  for  variation  in  the 
more  intimate  surroundings  of  the  home.  This 
human  trait  was  possibly  one  of  the  influences 
to  inspire  the  numerous  ornamental  mediums 
evolved  by  man  to  introduce  color  and  to 
beautify  his  dwelling.  For  as  the  arts  and  crafts 
developed,  so  we  find  an  increasing  diversity  of 
the  mediums  adopted  to  eliminate  monotony 
from  the  interiors  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
later  colorful  subjects  are  interpreted,  reflects 
the  national  characteristics  of  the  several 
countries. 

Consequently,  while  the  more  stolid  nature  of 
the  British,  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  reveals 
itself  in  the  use  of  furniture  with  fewer  un- 
derrated surfaces,  the  Latin  temperaments  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  French  find 
expression  in  the  application  of  bright  decora- 


Above — In  this  beau- 
tiful Venetian  room 
from  the  Plazzo  Rez- 
zonico  the  walls  are 
painted  panels  set  in 
carved  frames.  The 
banquet  is  painted 
lemon-yellow  and  cov- 
ered with  a  green  Por- 
tuguese embroidery. 
A  pair  of  encoignures 
are  inlaid  in  various 
is  woods  with 
I  -<>n  i  Seize  mounts. 
Signed  P.  Roussel. 
Win.  Baumgarten  & 
(!o..     Inc..     decorators 


Left — This  grouping 
shows  a  very  fine  Louis 
\\I  tulip-wood  and 
inlaid  commode,  with 
ormolu  mounts,  made 
by  the  master  cabinet- 
maker. Moreau,  an  un- 
usual Louis  XVI  mir- 
ror in  ovster  white  and 
gold,  Louis  XVI 
chased  ormolu  wall  ap- 
pliques by  Gouthiere 
and  ormolu  candela- 
bra and  designs  by 
Delafosse  with  Dres- 
den figures.  French 
&    Co.,    decorators 
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been  popular  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  but  while  these  earlier  decorated  styles  exhibit 
remarkable  skill,  they  lack  the  same  delicate  treat- 
ment. Nor  do  the  forms  of  the  furniture  itself  manifest 
the  refined  lines  of  the  later  periods,  so  that,  even  were 
examples  of  the  Louis  XIV  time  as  easily  obtainable, 
which  they  are  not,  they  would  rarely  exercise  the 
same  appeal  for  present-day  rooms  as  those  which  have 
brought  the  painted  and  inlaid  furniture  of  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI  to  notice. 

The  importance  of  French  18th  Century  decorated 
furniture  in  modern  interior  schemes  has  been  recog- 
nized for  some  years  past  and  this  applies  both  to 
those  inspired  by  the  famous  salons  of  Paris  and  to 
those  modeled  after  the  less  sumptuous  rooms  of 
French  provincial  homes.  For  as  the  various  styles 
appeared  in  the  capital,  they  were  quickly  adopted  by 
the  craftsmen  in  the  outlying  sections  and  interpreted 
in  the  simpler  manner  adaptable  to  the  interiors  of 
the  smaller  chateaux  and  farmhouses. 

In  the  present-day  use  of  French  decorated  furniture, 
it  is  usual  to  introduce  a  few  important  wall  pieces,  the 
number  being  governed  by  the  size  of  the  room.  By 
this  means  an  interior  evinces  subdued  contrasts  re- 
sulting from  the  different  colored  woods  or  the  painted 
design  with  other  undecorated  woodwork.  And  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  objects  of  different  sizes  are  obtainable, 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  selecting  a  desk,  a 
commode  or  similar  piece  suitable  for  a  particular 
grouping. 

Then,  too,  exceptional  settings  are  being  produced 
by  using  both  painted  and  inlaid  furniture  in  the  same 
interior,  as  for  example,  an  inlaid  commode  with  a  gilt 
wall  mirror  above  with,  perhaps,  a  screen  having 
painted  panels  and  several  chairs  in  one  of  the  many 
soft  color  tones  employed  during  the  Louis  XV  period. 
When  the  length  of  a  room  permits,  a  pair  of  half- 
round  console  tables  and  mirrors  can  be  used  on  the 
same  wall  or  an  equally  dignified  elegance  is  gained 
from  placing  one  of  each  on  opposite  walls. 
( Continued  on  page  82) 


Above — One  of  a  pair  of 
'\  enetian  Louis  XIV  com- 
modes painted  with  bril- 
liant Bowers  and  birds 
against  a  red  background. 
On  the  front  is  delicate 
bas  relief  in  gilt.  The 
top  is  marbleized.  Cour- 
tesy    L.     G.     Paceiarella 


Right — A  French  com- 
mode, showing  the  early 
transformation  from  the 
Louis  XV.  It  is  finished 
entirely  in  marquetry 
with  finely  chased  ormolu 
mounts.  The  marble  top 
is  of  fleur  de  peche,  L. 
Alavoine  &  Co.,  decorators 


tion,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  with  their  furniture 
of  every  period.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  of  any 
time  quite  equalled  the  artistic  painted  and  inlaid  de- 
signs marking  that  of  France  during  the  time  of  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI. 

These  two  reigns,  like  the  Georgian  period  in  En- 
gland, represent  that  great  era  of  cabinet-making  of 
the  French  18th  Century.  In  England  Chippendale 
and  his  contemporaries  produced  the  plainer  mahogany 
furniture  and  the  men  of  the  later  neo-classic  school 
tentatively  brightened  the  surfaces  with  occasional 
inlaid  and  painted  motifs.  But  when  the  English  deco- 
rative styles  are  compared  with  those  of  Juste-Aurele 
Meissonier,  Jean  Armand,  Francois  Oeben,  the  two 
Rieseners,  Andre  Boulle  and  others,  the  light-hearted 
and  poetic  Gallic  temperament  is  the  more  patent  in 
the  various  designs  for  which  the  French  artists  were 
responsible. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  four  brothers 
Martin  invented  the  clear  lacquer  finish,  known  as 
vernis-martin,  which  was  of  preeminent  importance 
with  the  painted  furniture  of  France,  for  the  reason 
that  it  served  as  a  protection  and  being  quite  trans- 
parent tended  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  decoration. 
Some  such  durable  superficial  covering  was  essential 
when  it  is  remembered  that  numbers  of  the  examples 
painted  with  beautiful  views  and  floral  subjects 
were  the  work  of  Watteau,  Boucher,  Lancret  and  equal- 
ly famous  artists  throughout  France  and  England. 
Lacquered  and  painted  as  well  as  inlaid  surfaces  had 
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A  Fine  Georgian  Home  in  Washington 


This  Beautiful  Residence  Is  Furnished  with  Many  Rare  Antiques, 
a    Number  of  which   Were   Assembled   Abroad    by   the   Owners 


John  H.  Deibert,  Architect 


Above — This  fine,  dignified  home  so  perfectly  suited  to 
the  landscape  is  of  red  brick  with  white  wood  and  stone 
trimming.  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  Southern  fashion 
is  simple  and  appropriate  with  a  profusion  of  fine  old  box 


J.  G.  Valiant  Company,  Decorators 


Below — The  terraced  rose  garden  of  the  home  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Erwin  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  each  plot  with  its  clipped  box  border, 
leading   up   to   a    crescent-shaped   pergola,   vine   covered 
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J.  II.  Small  &  Son.  Landscape  Architects 


Above — The  lily  pool  on  estate  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Erwin  is  a  fine  decorative  feature,  a  part  of  a 
beautiful  vista  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  with  a 
glimpse    of   broad    steps    leading   to    another    level 


Below — The  swimming  pool,  hidden  with  a  border 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  is  in  every  respect  a  practical 
pool,  with  the  various  depths  given,  yet  ornamental 
to    a    degree    as    it    reflects    the    green    boundary 


» 
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Above — The  hall  is  wood  paneled  finished  in  an 
antique,  very  warm,  yellowish  ivory  color.  The 
tapestry  is  one  of  a  series  of  allegorical  subjects  in 
antique  Lille  weave,  the  particular  one  represent- 
ing "Peace".  The  stairway  has  a  graceful  sweep 

I<  if^lii  The  library  is  a  reproduction  in  ol«l 
«<mhI>  of  a  fine  original  room  from  Oxsley  Hall, 
combined  with  it  arc  some  original  authentic 
carvings,  collected  at  various  times  abroad  hy 
Colonel  Erwin.  The  antique  stone  arches  give 
a  sense  of  strength  to  the  room.  The  furniture 
throughout  is  antique  with  a  fine  <>  I  *  I  Sarouk  rug 

The  living  room  walls  are  paneled  with  Bolex- 
ion    mouldings    and    recess    panels,    finished    in 

antique    cream    color.   The    w Iwork    is    ivory. 

The  rug.  a  fine  antique  Rinnan,  is  in  deep  rich 
blue-green.  The  draperies  are  blue  and  metal 
French  brocade.  The  lacquer  cabinet  is  in  warm 
yellow.   The   tapestry    is   a   very    fine   Aubusson 
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Valuable  Russian  Icons 
,  Traveling  Through  America 

The  Icons  in  this  Exhibition,  Loaned  by  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  through  the 
American  Russian  Institute,  are  in  New  York 
being  Shown  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ofArt 


P* 


hrr* 


P*.  A  «3. 


\&S.frt 
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Above — The  Virgin  and  Child, 
15th  Century,  from  the  Uspen- 
>ki  Church,  Pskov.  The  ap- 
plied metal  work  is  of  the 
early  16th  Century.  On  the  re- 
verse, the  Transfiguration. 
Now    at    the    Museum,    Pskov 


Right— The  Virgin  (Deesis 
type)..  Moscow  School;  the 
head  is  early  15th  Century,  the 
figure  and  the  metal  work  are 
16th  Century;  from  the  Sac- 
risty of  the  Troitse-Sergieva 
Lavra.  Now  owned  by  the  Art 
and  History  Museum,  Sergiev 


■      •- 

1 


Above — The  Old  Testament  Trinity.  A  copy  by 
G.  O.  Chirikov  of  a  painting  ascribed  to  Andrew 
Rublev,  about  1410,  in  the  Trinity  Cathedral  of 
the  Troitse-Sergieva  Lavra.  The  three  angels  are 
represented  appearing  to  Abraham  at  a  table  un- 
der the  oak  at  Mamre.  The  coloring  is  still  rich 


*&/KSG 
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Hand  Painted 
Rare  French 
Wallpapers 
Some  Unus- 
ual Examples 

The  Work,  of  a  Croup  of 
Strolling  Painters  Who 
Flourished  in  France  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century 

By 
KATHRYN  E.  RITCHIE 


Left— One  of  the  "Ma- 
rine Scenes"  series,  still 
bright  and  fresh  in  at- 
tractive original  coloring 


A  series  of  fascinating 
designs  was  called 
"Travel  by  Sea  and 
Coach."  The  one  below 
represents  coach  travel 
of  those  very  early  days 


J- 


AMOXG  the  highly  prized  and  extremely 
/^   rare  ''finds"  in  France  to-day  are  cer- 
*  tain   hand-painted   wallpapers  which 

represent  the  work  of  a  group  of  strolling 
painters  who  flourished  in  that  country  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. These  wandering  painters  traveled  up 
and  down  the  land  making  their  livelihood 


by  selling  their  talents  as  decorators  and  ex- 
ecuting on  the  spot  whatever  commissions 
they  received. 

The  owner  of  a  little  manor  house  who  had 
perhaps  journeyed  into  a  neighboring  coun- 
try might  wish  to  have  certain  memories 
which  he  brought  back  with  him  translated 
into  colors  on  his  walls.  The  prosperous  own- 


er of  a  farm  might  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  or  the  keeper  of  a 
tavern  to  embellish  his  "salle  des  fetes"  by 
lively  battle  scenes  or  colorful  marine  paint- 
ings. 

Given  his  task,  the  artist  would  thereupon 
unpack  his  bag,  arrange  a  smooth  flat  surface 
by  means  of  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and  a  little 
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Courtesy  Marshall  Field  S:  C.< 


flour  paste,  and  immediately  begin  his  work, 
often  executing  it  under  the  direct  personal 
supervision  of  his  patron  or  his  patron's  lady. 
In  many  cases,  he  doubtless  was  forced  to  de- 
pend solely  upon  their  descriptions  of  various 
scenes  for  his  subject,  following  their  sug- 
gestions even  as  to  color  harmonies  and 
arrangement. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  unique  speci- 
mens of  this  interesting  art  now  in  existence 
fortunately  have  been  acquired  recently  and 
brought  to  this  country,  where  their  quaint 

charm  and  soft 
coloring  have  ex- 
Travel  l'>  Sea"  is  cited  unusually 
shown  below  One  hopes  widespread  inter- 
that  the  little  craft  is  .  „'  ., 
not  headed  for  a  Mid-  est-  From  the  as" 
Atlantic  "Sou'  Wester"           sembly  room  of  a 


tavern  in  Alsace  has  come  a  set  known  as  the 
"Travel  by  Sea  and  Coach"  series  which 
show  coaching  scenes  on  a  road  that  winds 
along  by  a  river. 

Quaint  old  carriages  appear  drawn  by 
prancing  horses,  and  bicycle  riders  mounted 
on  models  of  an  early  day.  One  scene  depicts 
in  a  humorous  fashion  a  party  of  gentlemen 
who  are  in  difficulty  with  a  poor  broken- 
down  old  nag  whose  protruding  ribs  have 
been  accentuated  by  the  artist  in  realistic 
style.  One  gentleman  has  lost  his  hat  which 
is  rolling  off  down  the  road,  and  the  driver 
of  the  carriage  is  in  an  obvious  state  of  in- 
ebriety. 

The  high  river  banks  surmounted  by  an 
occasional  castle-like  structure,  the  rail  fence 
along  the  roadside,  and  a  side-wheeler  setting 


Of  a  little  later  date  was 
the  wallpaper  called 
"Les  Fetes  de  Paris". 
This  series  found  in  the 
reception  room  of  a 
convent      near      Angers 


out  to  sea  flying 
the  French  and 
American  flags 
suggest  the  Hud- 
son River  coun- 
try, rather  than 
the  scenery  along 

any  river  in  France;  intimating  perhaps  that 
either  the  artist  or  his  patron  may  at  one  time 
have  visited  this  country,  and  have  taken  this 
method  of  perpetuating  his  memory  of  foreign 
lands. 

A  second  set  of  these  hand-painted  wall- 
papers comprise  what  is  known  as  the  "Ma- 
rine Scenes",  and  depict  the  busy  waterfront 
activities  attendant  upon  the  departure  or 
return  of  a  fishing  fleet,  showing  ships  with 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Broadway  To  Date 

The  Passing  Show  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 
By  BENJAMIN   DeCASSERES 


Katharine  Cornell  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  in  "The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,"  at  the  Empire 
Theatre.    Miss    Cornell    is    her    own    producer 

"MADAME  COTOPOULI" 

MADAME  COTOPOULI  is  one  of  the 
great  tragic  actresses  of  the  time.  If  I 
were  to  judge   her   on   her  Elektra 
alone,   I  would  almost  say,   "Here  is  an- 
other Duse! " 

Car]  Reed  and  Elizabeth  Marbury,  with 
a  long  list  of  sponsors,  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  all  lovers  of  tragedy  not  only  for 
bringing  Marika  Cotopouli  to  this  country 
but  also  for  the  whole  production  of  Hugo 
von  HofmannsthaPs  version  of  the  Greek 
"Elektra." 

It  is  all  in  Greek,  but  that  made  no 
difference  to  me.  I  was  enthralled  by  the 
terrible  figure  of  Vengeance  that  Madame 
Cotopouli  put  before  me.  Every  nerve, 
fibre  and  all  her  energy  go  into  her  por- 

al.  She  is  sublime,  beseeching,  grovel- 
ling, mad,  terrible  by  turns.  Every  twist  and 
turn  of  her  hands  and  naked  feet  crawl  to- 
ward irder  of  Clytemnestra 
and  .T-i-ihi,  herself  into  you. 
She  brand  mi  and  nerves. 
Her  KIH  -  itself  out 
of  flesh  and  blood  into  the  domain  of  an 
inexorabh  »ouli  is  a  rare 
and  heady  v 

ond  onl  guilt 

in   hi  ; 

ino.   T 
remain  unparall<  It  I  ii 

ror. 
"an vtol" 

Bela    Blau,    M 
Beer-Hofmann  pu! 

tion  of  Si  hnii/lei  -  i  •  ,.,  human 

sex-anti(  -.     Vnatol."  Hen  ethir 


I 


/ 


* 


Judith  Anderson  in  Luigi  Pirandello's  play, 
"As  You  Desire  Me,"  at  Maxine  Elliott's 
Theatre.    Already    a    well    estahlished    success 


McKaj   Morris  in  "Colonel  Satan,"  a  \i\id  night 
in  the  life  of  Aaron  Burr,  al  the  Fulton  Theatre 


"The  Lady  of  the  Camellias."  Eva  Le  Gallienne 
in  "Camille"  at  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre, 
a  revival  of  a  drama  first  played  89  years  ago 

with  love,  taste,  and  an  almost  studied  con- 
tempt (laus  Deo!)  for  the  "average"  person 
and  his  theatrical  needs. 

The  beautiful  stage  designs  by  Jo  Miel- 
ziner,  together  with  the  hidden  orchestra, 
playing  like  a  far-away  echo  lovely  old 
Viennese  waltzes,  contrived  to  bring  about 
an  atmosphere  of  magical  illusion  that  is 
rare  in  the  theatre  hereabouts. 

Anatol  is  a  modern  Don  Juan  and  Max. 
his  friend,  is  an  unromantic  Sancho  Panza. 
Here  they  are,  in  this  masterpiece,  playing 
the  comedy  of  sex  with  six  different  kinds 
of  women.  The  women  are  all  enchanting 
liars  and  double-dealers,  and  both  Anatol 
and  Max  play  at  love  as  if  it  were  a  game 
of  ping-pong — which  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
we  shall  never  be  free  of  the  sex-gad  until 
we  look  on  amour  as  a  delicious  sport. 
"Anatol"  is  the  last  thing  in  sophisticated 
love-nonsense. 

Joseph  Schildkraut  was  a  humorous  but 
not  too  penetrative,  and  at  times  a  rather 
stiff- jointed,  Anatol;  Walter  Connolly's  Max 
was  a  good  foil  to  the  romantic  artistry  of 
Anatol.  The  loves  of  Anatol — six  different 
types  of  the  Deadly  Species — were  played, 
and  each  perfectly,  by  Dennie  Moore,  Anne 
Forrest,  Elena  Miramova,  Tatricia  Col- 
linge,  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Ruthelma 
Stevens,  with  gold  medals  for  the  two  latter. 
They  were  overwhelming,  literally. 

"Anatol"  is  one  of  the  rare  apparitions 
of  Beauty  on  our  stage. 
meet  \iv  sister" 

I    hope    this    unusual,    exhilarating    and 
sometimes    exquisite    musical    comedy    will 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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The  Decorative  Charm  of  Entrance  Halls 


wmBMmm, 


A  Great  Variety  of  Apartment 
Hallways  Are  Shown  Here  with 
Interesting  Treatment  Suggested 
for  Walls,  Furniture  and  Floors. 
By  Members  of  the  Decorators 
Club  of  New  York 

Second  of  a  Series 


Left — This  delightful  hallway  is 
painted  with  a  Lascari  mural  after 
a  Frascatti  painting.  The  colors  are 
blue  and  sea-greens.  The  black  and 
white  marble  floor  is  reproduced 
from  an  old  English  hallway.  18th 
Century  Italian  chairs  are  of  white- 
grey  covered  with  original  tooled 
leather  and  the  Italian  lantern  is 
wrought  iron.  The  wood  work  is 
finished  in  a  pale,  faded  mahogany. 
Emma  B.  Hopkins,  decorator 


Below — An  entrance  hall  in  the 
New.  York  apartment  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lee  Campe.  Here,  a  rather 
awkward  hallway  was  brought  into 
interesting  relation  to  the  apartment 
by  putting  in  a  barrel  ceiling.  The 
walls  are  treated  with  hand-palmed 
plaster  in  old  white.  A  small  stone 
fireplace  with  a  heavy  oak  shelf 
breaks  the  long  wall  space.  The 
damask  covers  of  the  furniture  are 
red  and  the  rug  is  in  bright  col- 
ors.   Evelyn    Rosenfeld,    decorator 
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Left — A  small  foyer  where  the 
effect  of  panels  and  pilasters  is 
given  in  a  wall  paper  in  tones  of 
grey.  The  center  panel  is  a  gris- 
aille cupid  on  a  lifted  pedestal 
holding  aloft  a  basket  of  many 
colored  flowers.  Charming  and 
appropriate  furniture  represents 
the  end  of  the  18th  Century — 
mahogany  touched  with  gold. 
The  chair  covers  are  in  chintz  of 
a  classic  design.  The  floor  of  black 
marbleized  tile  is  very  effec- 
tive and  lighting  fixture  is  red  tole. 
Ethel    A.    Reeve,    Inc.,    decorator 


Below — There  is  a  happy  solution 
of  the  problem  of  decorating  and 
furnishing  a  hall,  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Mrs.  William  Loucks. 
The  formal  note  is  carried  out  in 
classic  figures  above  the  doors 
and  in  the  suggestion  of  support- 
ing columns.  The  severity  is 
lessened,  however,  by  swags  of 
flowers  around  the  columns.  An 
unusual  feature  is  the  Georgian 
mantel  with  its  mirror  of  black 
marble  and  gilt.  Invitingly  placed 
are  a  settee  in  Adam  design  and 
little  Adam  tables  with  lamps  and 
chairs  covered  in  green  and  gold. 
Violet    E.    Grosvenor,     decorator 
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Right — The  narrow  confines  of 
this  hall  are  seemingly  much  en- 
larged by  the  16th  Century  paint- 
ing with  its  depth  of  perspective. 
A  lacquer  screen  breaks  the 
length  of  the  hall  and  old  Chinese 
furniture  of  rosewood  gives  a 
unique  note  of  special  interest. 
The  old  reds,  blues  and  greys, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  white  in 
the  painting,  and  the  screen  af- 
ford a  charming  color  effect.  An 
antique  Chinese  roof  tile  is 
mounted  as  a  unimie  lamp.  Ar- 
ranged by  Coleman-Meerkerk,  Inc. 


Below — The  hall  of  this  New 
^  oik  liou.-e  is  almost  square,  with 
a  long,  low  bench  against  the 
balustrade  and  a  small  sofa  in 
front  of  a  tall  lacquer  screen.  The 
walls  are  mastic  in  color,  and  the 
carpet  an  amethyst  shade.  The 
carved  and  gilded  jardiniere  with 
two  architectural  paintings  in 
tempora  are  in  interesting  con- 
trast with  the  Verdure  tapestry. 
There  are  other  pleasant  comple- 
mentary accents  in  form  and  col- 
or. Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  decorators 
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The   Landscape 
Value  of  Daylilies 

A  Flower  of   Brilliant  Colors,  Suited 

to  Almost  Every  Garden,   North  and 

South:  Twelfth  in  a  Series  of  Practical 

Garden  Articles 

By  DR.  A.   B.   STOUT 

Director  of  Laboratories, 
The  New  York  Botanical  Garden 


PHOTO    BY    MA 


ROS   HEWITT 


Alios  i — Any  of  the  larger  and  more 
robust  of  the  daylilies  will  thrive 
on  the  hanks  of  hikes,  pools  and 
streams.  Their  foliage  is  attractive- 
ly green  throughout  the  growing 
season  and  the  period  of  bloom- 
ing    the    flowers    with    rich    colors 


Left — In  the  double- 
flowers  of  Daylily 
Kwanso,  the  numerous 
petals  fill  the  entire 
flower  and  make  a 
rich  display  of  unu- 
sual   fulvous    coloring 


Below — The  old  fami- 
liar Hemerocallis  fulva 
clon  Europa  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  Eu- 
rope for  at  least  350 
years  in  great  quanti- 
ties, with  gorgeous  color 


of  qualities.  No 
other  plant  is  so 
nearly  like  a  day- 
lily  that  it  can 
really  take  its  place 
in  the  flower  garden 
about  our  homes. 
Considering 
form  in  daylilies, 
one  notes  that  three 

distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  structural 
features  are  combined  in  the  general  design 
of  a  plant  that  is  in  flower.  There  is  a  mound 
of  grass-like  foliage;  there  is  the  group  of 
reed-like  flower  stems;  and  there  is  the  can- 


The  flowers  of  Day- 
lily  Margaret  Perry 
are  a  pale  fulvous 
red  with  somewhat 
darker  eye  zone  and 
with  a  throat  and  ra- 
diating stripes  of 
clear  orange  yellow, 
giving  rather  strong 
interesting    contrasts 


IN  both  form  and  coloi  mtial 

plan 

distil 

color,  their 

yellow, 

espei  i.i  ,,!■  in  in 

daylilies  alone  or  in  i  der. 

In  respi  ct  to 

daylilies  i    one  o!  b<  iutj 

planl  1 1  daylily  in  nble 
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Tlie  new  variety,  \Tau- 
Bun,  has  a  large,  fail 
flower  of  rich  yellow 
coloring  tinged  with  a 
delicate  sprinkling  of 
fulvous  red.  The  petals 
are  folded  backward 
along  the  midrib  and 
somew  hat  t  wisted,  giving 
an  attractive  form  that 
is  rather  unusual  among 
the  types  of  Hemerocallis 


the  plant.  At  its  apex  a 
branches  which  lead  to 
sepals  and  petals  which 


opy  of  conspicuous 
llovvers.  The  foliage 
is  built  in  many 
gracefully  curving 
lines;  the  slender 
flower  stems  are 
mostly  built  in 
straight  lines  either 
vertical  and  hence 
parallel  to  each 
other,  or  radiating 
from  the  crown  of 
scape  breaks  into  short 
the  curving  outlines  of 
end  in  the  six  points  of 


Above — Daylily  Ophir  is  one  of  the  ex- 
cellent new  varieties.  Its  flowers  have  a 
spread  of  about  six  inches  and  are  nni; 
formly  deep  chrome  in  color,  somewhat 
odorous  and  widely  open  during  hot  sun- 
ny days.  The  scapes  of  vigorous  plants 
stand  from   three  to  almost  four  feet  tall 


Below — The  Lemon  Day- 
lily  blooms  early.  It  is 
medium  robust  for  day- 
lilies  and  the  clear  lemon 
chrome  color  of  its  flow- 
ers harmonizes  well  with 
delicate     shades     of     Iris 


Below  —  Daylily 
Gold  Dust  is  one 
of  the  best  for  an 
almost  dwarf  habit 
early  blooming  a 
recently  developed 
and  favorite  variety 


PHOTO   BY   MATT1E  EDWARDS   HEWITT 


Above — Daylilies  are  very  effective 
in  mixed  plantings  of  perennials. 
The  taller  sorts,  such  as  Thun- 
berg's  Daylily,  have  numerous 
scapes  which  lift  the  flowers  to  a 
height  of  nearly  four  feet  while  the 
abundant  foliage  fills  lower  spaces 


the  open  flower.  Protruding  from  the  throat  of 
the  flower  are  the  six  slender  stamens  and  the 
one  pistil  which  together  serve  as  a  delicate  lat- 
tice front  to  the  chalice  of  the  flower.  There  is 
harmony,  balance,  proportion,  and  symmetry  in 
the  ensemble  of  lines  in  these  rather  diverse 
architectural  features  that  show  to  advantage 
in  a  garden.  The  foliage  of  a  daylily  is  of  itself 
(Con finned  on  page  88) 
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Fine  Antique  Brittany 

Furniture  Is  Shown 
in  This  Collection 

In  this  Delightfully  Furnished  Home, 

Museum     Pieces    Are     Comhined 

with  the  Comfort  and  Convenience 

of  Our  Modern  Ideals 

L'Elan,  Inc.,  Decorators 


Above— The  little  l>:n-  here  is  the  top  of  the  18th 
Century  commode.  Open,  it  becomes  a  modern 
bar.  The  tall  grandfather  clock  is  marquetry  of 
contrasting  woods.  The  chair  is  upholstered  in 
an  obi  Brittanj  cotton  print  with  quaint  design 


1  eft  \n  old  linen  chest  topped  b>  a  Brittany 
bed  piece  i>  an  important  feature  of  the  dining 
room.  The  table  is  of  old  walnut  with  an  inlaid 
top  and  the  furniture  has  been  gathered  from 
old  Brittan)  farmhouses,  thus  insuring  harmony 
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Above — The  beautiful  sideboard  shown  here  is  an  ela- 
borate bahut  of  the  18th  Century,  decorated  with  spool 
carving,  brass  nail  heads,  and  brass  locks.  The  little 
sideboard  used  as  a  serving  table  is  elaborately  carv- 
ed. The  rug  is  modern  American,  an  interesting  note 


Below — In  this  picture,  we  see  the  bar  closed,  with 
doors  of  paneled  walnut.  The  window  draperies  are 
old  Brittany  chintz  and  the  chair  is  upholstered 
with  a  quilted  chintz  petticoat.  The  spinning  wheel 
is   an   ancient   Brittany    one — a    fine   museum   piece 
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Among  the  New  Books 

Among  the  Writers  You  Will  Talk  about  this   Month  Are  Colette, 
P.  C.  Wodehouse,  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia  and  Larry  Barretto 


By  BURTON  RASCOE 


"big  money" 

NOTHING  has  bolstered  my 
spirits  so  much  during  the 
past  several  months  of  gen- 
eral gloom  and  depression  as 
has  P.  G.  Wodehouse's  newest 
novel,  "Big  Money"  (Double- 
day,  Doran).  Wodehouse  is  al- 
ways for  me  a  perfect  anodyne 
for  the  blues.  Let  me  be  ever  so 
sunk,  and  a  Wodehouse  yarn 
will  yank  me  right  out  of  it,  tone 
up  my  constitution,  clear  my 
mind  of  megrims,  put  a  smile  on 
my  face,  and  give  me  heart  and 
courage.  The  man  is  genuinely 
funny;  he  has  a  wise  and  mag- 
nanimous tolerance  and  still  is 
utterly  without  that  insipid 
whimsicality  of  Barrie,  Milne  & 
Co.,  which  I  cannot  endure  unless 
I  am  feeling  especially  fit  and 
able  to  put  up  with  almost  any- 
thing. 

"Big  Money"  is  the  story 
of  an  English  earl  whose  family 
hasn't  seen  the  color  of  real 
money  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
II;  his  witty  and  resourceful 
young  son  and  heir;  his  sister, 
an  acidulous  noblewoman  on  her 
uppers  and  on  the  look-out  for 
a  piece  of  change;  an  American 
millionaire  whose  offices  are  in 
London;  the  millionaire's  secre- 
tary, son  of  a  family  that  has 

gone  down  in  the  world  and  whose  romantic  dream  it  is  to  prospect 
for  gold  in  Arizona  and  sleep  under  the  stars;  the  millionaire's 
beautiful  and  spirited  young  niece  sent  to  London  to  cure  her  of  an 
infatuation  for  a  saxophone  player;  the  niece's  chum;  and  various 
minor  characters,  villains,  cadgers  and  the  like.  There  is  a  highly 

complicated  plot,  worked  out  to 
perfection,  preposterous  and  yet 
credible,  as  all  things  are  some- 
how credible  that  Wodehouse 
writes. 

The  strange  thing  about  a 
Wodehouse  novel  is  that  once  you 
have  read  it,  you  can  sit  right 
down  and  read  it  all  over  again. 


Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia, 
w  hose  memoirs,  "Education  of  a 
Princess,"  unusual  and  vivid,  are 
published    by    the    Viking    Press 


Colette,  the  author  of  "The  Gentle  Libertine,"  a  subtle  delineation  of 
the  vagaries  of  the  human  heart.  A  book  of  delicate  analysis  of  the 
peculiarities  of  feminine  logic.  Published  by  Albert  and  Charles  Boni 


house  books;  but  every  new  book 
by  him  is.  His  powers  of  inven- 
tion never  fail  him;  his  artistry 
never  weakens. 
"whiTEy" 

Carroll  and  Garrett  Graham, 
who  wrote  that  mordant  satire 
upon  life  in  Hollywood,  "Queer 
People",  have  scored  even  a 
greater  triumph  in  exposing  the 
tinsel  glamor  of  Broadway  and  its 
environs  with  a  novel  called 
"Whitey"  (Vanguard).  "Queer 
People",  while  clever  and  ex- 
tremely amusing,  dealt  with  con- 
ditions that  were  obvious  and 
that  were  absurd  in  themselves. 
Much  of  the  book  was  simple 
reporting. 

"Whitey"  goes  much  deeper 
than  "Queer  People".  The  tone 
is  graver,  less  flippant.  The  auth- 
ors have  shown  with  great  effec- 
tiveness the  cold,  impersonal 
cruelty  of  the  city  to  people  with- 
out money  or  friends.  They  have 
a  story  to  tell  this  time,  although 
the  story  impinges  upon  the  pic- 
aresque career  of  the  same  ami- 
able, hard-drinking  vagabond 
newspaper  man,  nicknamed 
"Whitey",  whose  escapades  were 
used  in  "Queer  People"  as  the 
frame-work  for  their  satire  upon 
Hollywood. 

Whitey  almost  penniless  gets 
aboard  a  ship  bound  for  New  York  through  the  Panama  Canal  at 
San  Diego  to  bid  farewell  to  his  sweetheart.  Then,  without  even  so 
much  as  a  toothbrush  or  a  change  of  linen,  he  impulsively  decides 
to  take  the  boat  on  to  New  York.  His  sweetheart,  a  motion  picture 
actress,  stops  speaking  to  him  before  the  boat  reaches  Havana.  He 
arrives  in  New  York,  penniless 
and  disconsolate  but  with  his 
pockets  bulging  with  Bacardi 
rum.  At  Havana  the  members  of 
an  Antarctic  expedition  board  the 
ship  and  when  the  ship  reaches 
Quarantine,  it  is  boarded  by  the 
Mayor  of  New  York's  Welcom- 
ing Committee.  It  is  also  boarded 


Larry  Barretto,  whose  latest 
and  most  entertaining  novel, 
"The  Indiscreet  Years,"  has  been 
published  by   Farrar  &   Rinehart 


P.    (■.    Wodehouse,    whose    new 
novel,   "liit;    Money,"   ;i    tale    "I 

Iiiiiim.i en-   flavor,    li  n|.. 

li  bed  li\  I  doubled  ij  I  ><>i  an  &  <  <>. 

the  flavor   ■■ 

ing.  He  m ••  i 

trite,  'lull  or  si 

m<»t  orded 

-ii  iCIu  itously  and  with  such  a 

of  burw 
them  elvi  I    delight. 

This  is  th(  •  the  Wmlc- 


Thoinas  Mann,  who  has  written  a 
strange  new  story,  a  psychological 
study,  "Mario  and  the  Magician."' 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  publisher 

by  the  Mayor  who  had  waked  up 
that  morning  with  a  hang-over 
and  had  gone  down  to  the  tug 
instead  of  going  to  the  City  Hall. 
The  mayor  has  to  keep  out  of 
sight  until  he  can  get  back  to  his 
place  on  the  steps  of  the  City 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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The  North  of  France  Chateau  Type 


This  Delightfully  Planned 
House  of  Painted  Stone  and 
Half-Timber  Construction 
Is  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

W.Stanwood  Phillips,  Architect 
and  Landscape  Architect 


The  succession  of  beautifully  sloping 
roofs  on  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Bryant  are  of  Lucowici-Celadon  tile 
in  rose  and  violet.  The  window  frames 
and  fittings  of  the  house  are  oak.  and 
the  fireplaces,  cast  stone.  The  general 
color  scheme  of  the  house  is  a  rich, 
copper-red  with  a  supporting  yellow 
and  contrasting  grey-blue  green;  rugs 
are  rare  Feraghan  using  these  colors 


The  floor  plan  shows  a  very  interesting 
placing  of  the  house  in  relation  to  the 
garden,  lily  pool,  swimming  pool,  the 
drive,  the  garage,  and  service -quarters. 
The  dining  room  has  a  nice  Provincial 
feeling  in  the  furniture  and  wood 
mantel.  Upstairs,  the  bedrooms  are  all 
done  in  French  style.  The  furniture  is 
simple  Louis  XV  supplemented  with 
several   interesting   Provincial  models 
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What  to  See  Abroad 


Everyone  Should  Visit  the  Old  World  to  Comprehend  the  New— There  is  no  Sub- 
stitute for  Foreign  Travel— Spring  Charm  of  the  British  Isles  and  European  Capitals 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON   WACK  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Author  of  In  Thamesland — Victor  Hugo  and  ]ulielte  Drouet — Hunting  Antiques  in  Old  Flanders — etc. 


I 


F  WE  did  not  travel  over  the  old  face  of 
Kit  rope,  we  should  not  comprehend  the 
new  face  of  America.  Merely  seeing 
something  is  not  to  comprehend  it,  to  divine 
and  understand  its  truer  aspect,  without 
some  adequate  measure  of  previous  experi- 
ence. Europe  is  still  the  world's  cultural 
museum — in  spite  of  the  manifest  decadence 
of  parts  of  it.  They  who  would  confine  their 


early  travels  exclusively  to  our  own  or  any 
other  land,  convict  themselves  of  bias  with- 
out reason. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  distinction  of 
life  and  its  intellectual  attitude  in  Europe 
and  America  so  aptly  defined  as  James  Trus- 
low  Adams,  the  American  historian,  recently 
displayed  them  in  The  Yale  Review.  Here 
we  observe  what  effect  European  cultural 


A  charming  view  of  Pisa,  Italy,  showing 
the  ornate  Citadel  and  the  famous  Lean- 
ing Tower.  Courtesy  Italy's  Hotels  de  Luxe 


The  Eastern  Peak  of  the  Zugspitze,  Ger- 
many's highest  mountain,  a  thrilling  climb 
and  a  safe  adventure  for  exploratory  trav- 
ellers.  Courtesy   German   Tourist   Bureau 


conditions  had  upon  a  devout  American 
analyst  of  human  motives,  and  how 
their  reactions  upon  him  in  turn  clearly 
revealed  the  difference  between  the 
American-made  mind  and  the  mind  of 
the  older  civilization.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "Kensington  Gardens",  reporting 
a  year's  residence  abroad,  Mr.  Adams 
writes: 

"Something  interesting  has  happened 
to  my  own  mind  over  here,  as  resident, 
that  throws  its  own  small  ray  of  light 
on  the  problem  of  how  the  English  or 
European  mind  accomplishes  so  much  in 
so  many  fields.  .  .  .  Thinking  harder 
and  writing  faster  than  I  did  at  home, 
there  is  yet  leisure  for  all  sorts  of  things. 
How  does  it  happen?  I  think  two  facts 
in  part  explain  it.  One  is  that  there  is  no 
friction  here  in  daily  life.  ...  At  every 
turn  the  contacts  of  life  are  oiled  by  good 
nature  and  courtesy.  Every  contact, 
whether  with  a  subway  guard,  a  shop 
clerk,  a  taxi  driver,  or  one's  distinguished 
hostess,  moves  on  a  perfect  bearing. 
Daily  life  is  tremendously  efficient  here 
as  compared  with  America,  where  fric- 
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tion  has  become  terrific.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  life  in  England  leaves  one  unfa- 
tigued  and  untroubled. 

"But  there  is  another  point.  We  in 
America  live  as  the  passengers  of  a  vessel, 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  American 
history  is  made  to  begin  in  1492  or  1783, 
as  you  please.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
comes  to  feel  a  part  of  the  whole  stream  of 
European  civilization  from  the  Greeks  on- 
ward. ...  It  is  a  sense  of  continuity.  Here 
Aeschylus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Dante  are 
in  the  direct  line  that  leads  from  Athens 
through  Rome  and  Florence  to  my  flat  by 
Kensington  Gardens.  ...  It  has  been  real- 
ized since  the  World  War  that  there  is  a 
unity  to  the  European  mind.  .  .  .  The 
American  mind  has  been  disinherited;  the 
European  is  a  direct  heir  of  all  preceding 
cultures.  In  America  there  is  a  present  and 
a    future   and   a  comparatively   negligible 


Along  the  Historic 
Corniche  Drive,  the 
glorious  mountain 
road  from  Southern 
France  to  Italy,  pro- 
jected by  Napoleon. 
Courtesv     Cunard 


Royal  courts  of 
Justice  at  Temple 
Bar,  junction  of 
Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand,  site  of  the 
ancient  gate  be- 
tween Westminster 
and  the  City  of 
London.  Courtesy 
Travel  Assn.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland 


past.  Here  there  is  a  present  and  a  future  and  an  immensely  im- 
portant past.  The  kind  of  mind  developed  in  a  two-dimensional 
world  is  different  from  that  developed  in  a  three-dimensional  one. 
In  spite  of  the  so-called  complexity  of  an  old  civilization,  life  is 
really  simpler  here." 

Yes,  we  know  that  European  life,  had  a  like  effect  upon  us 
during  out  eight  years  as  a  resident  of  the  British  Isles,  Europe 
and  beyond.  There  is  no  substitute  anywhere  in  the  world  for  a 
visual  and  intellectual  experience  of  Europe — however  loyal  we 
may  be  to  our  native  land.  Indeed,  the  more  we  see  of  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  more  certain  are  we  to  comprehend  our  own,  to 
appraise  it  justly  and  cherish  its  institutions. 

The  Spring  is  a  magnetic  season  in  many  parts  of  southern 
Europe.  There  is  a  manifest  loosening  of  winter  stays — so  to  speak 
— when  the  landscape  becomes  green,  when  itinerant  musicians 
play,  children  frolic  and  the  new  sun  and  perfumed  air  are  let  into 
old  houses.  The  traveller  sees  the  domestic  life  of  southern  Europe 
practically  all  out-doors  when  April  spreads  her  early  blooms  into 
colorful  patterns  along  every  street  and  narrow  lane.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Europeans,  and  particularly  the  Latin  and  Teutonic 
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Westminster  Abbey,  London, 
built  early  in  11th  Century 
by  Edward-the-Confessor.  Bri- 
tish Kings  are  crowned  and 
illustrious  dead  are  buried 
there.  Courtesy  Travel  Assn. 
Great    Britain    and    Ireland 


nations,  were  reborn  every  Spring 
■ — so  responsive  are  they  to  that 
season's  vernal  spice. 
A  like  rejuvenation  is  manifest 
in  England,  especially  along  the 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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The  exterior  walls  of  the 
Bowdenwein  home  are 
of  random  rubble  field 
stone.  A  slightly  warped 
common  brick  was  used 
as  nogging  between  the 
solid  oak  half-timbers. 
Brick  was  also  used  in 
combination  with  stone 
in  the  details  of  the  cor- 
nice, chimney  tops,  ga- 
ble ends  and  copings  of 
the  stone  walls  of  court 


The  floor  and  plot  plan 
here  shows  the  interest- 
ing design  of  the  house 
so  that  an  abundance  of 
light  and  air  is  furnish- 
ed. At  the  left  of  the 
living  room  is  the  sun 
room  and  at  the  right, 
across  the  hall,  the  din- 
ing room  with  endless 
cupboards  and  pantries. 
The  garage  and  man's 
room  and  tool  house 
are  connected  with  the 
house    back    of    kitchen 


A  Picturesque  Yet  in  Every  Detail  an 
Eminently  Practical  Country  House 

This  Graceful  House  with  Its  Charming  Garden  Is 
Theodore     Bowdenwein's     New     England     Home 

Frank  J.  Forster,  Architect 


In  this  modified  French  Proven- 
cal house,  the  roof  is  of  hand- 
made tiles  in  reds,  browns  and 
Burgundy.  The  trim  of  the  house 
is  solid  oak  and  the  window 
frames  are  of  oak  while  the  case- 
ment sashes  are  of  pine.  The  sun 
porch  has  the  floor  covered  with 
red  hexagonal  quarry  tiles  and 
roof  is  vine-covered  pergola  effect 
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The  (lining  room  of  this  charming  home  is  pine 
paneled  throughout.  The  furniture  here,  as  in  the 
entire  house,  is  antique.  The  floors  are  random  oak 
planks,  both  in  the  dining  room  and  the  living  room. 
The  fireplace  here  has  a  solid  oak  lintel  with  a  pine 
shelf,  brick  jams  and  hearths  and  lovely  casement 
windows  over  the  enclosed  radiators  give  a  charm- 
ing abundance  of  light  to  the  dining  room  setting 


The  pergola,  which  extends  along  one 
entire  end  of  the  garden,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  features  of  this  home. 
The  path  is  covered  with  rural  flagging 
with  herbs  and  flowers  planted  around 
each  stone.  The  rural  posts  of  the  per- 
gola are  hung  with  vines,  roses  and 
grapes,  and  flowers  are  planted  in  pro- 
fusion on  both  sides  of  the  pathway 


A  convenient  and  comfortable  plan- 
ning of  the  second  floor  of  this  home 
is  shown  in  the  floor  plan  at  the  right. 
There  are  baths  for  each  room  and 
also  for  the  maids'  rooms  at  the  end  of 
the  house  overlooking  the  garden.  There 
are  many  closets  and  even  a  charming 
little  sitting  room  between  two  of  the 
bedrooms.  Linoleum  floors  are  laid  in 
the  service  portion  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  house,  strip  oak  flooring  is  used 


E  C  0  N  D      F  LOOR.     PLAN 
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Left —  An  old 
toile  in  eggplant 
and  white  telling 
the  story  of  Paul 
and  Virginia,  a 
popular  dramat- 
ic subject  with 
textile  designers 
of  the  period. 
Normandy  de- 
sign about  1827 


Below  ■ —  A  cor- 
ner of  an  old 
red  and  white 
bedspread  of 
Toile  de  Jouy, 
showing  Louis 
XIV  and  Mile, 
de  la  Valliere. 
Nantes  1835. 
Scenes  are 
quaintly  drama- 
tic 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
translate  the  entire  universe  in  terms  of  Dresden 
figures,  miraculously  transferred  the  pastorals  of 
the  Trianon  to  monotone  prints  of  rose  and  blue, 
mauve  and  yellow".  They  are  charming  in  every 
detail,  these  tiny  scenes,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that  printed  on  cloth  they  are  able  to  communicate 
so  faithfully  the  gaiety  and  exuberance,  the  true 
manner  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Because  we,  too, 
are  "picture-minded"  today  they  are  particularly 
satisfying  to  us. 

Toile  de  Jouy  was  popular  in  France  over  a 
period  of  about  fifty  eventful  years.  The  first  pat- 
terns which  were  mostly  sprigged  and  floral  designs 
were  used  for  frocks  and  dressing  gowns,  waist- 
coats and  fichus.  Of  these  not  a  great  number 
have  remained  since  they  naturally  were  subject 
to  wear  and  tear,  and  found  their  way  inevitably 
into  the  family  rag  bag.  But  the  craze  for  printed 
cottons  was  so  wide  spread  that  not  only  at  Jouy 
but  at  Nantes,  bordeaux  and  many  other  towns 
factories  sprung  up  and   the  pictorial  designs  of 
which  we  have  spoken  were  printed  in  all  of  them. 
They  were  used  for  such  purposes  as  bed  and  win- 
draperies  and  hence  were  not  subject  to  quite 
use.  It  is  of  them  that  the  larger  quanti- 
d  1  id       and  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  they  are  used  rivals  in  imagination  the  pe- 
they  first  flourished. 
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TAP  EST 


One  sees  in  this  splendid  Schumacher  production  much  of  the  etched-like 
beauty  and  rare  shading  of  an  Aubusson.  The  seat  and  back  depict  flowers  in 
warm  tones  clustered  on  a  neutral  ground.  Embroidered  motifs,  too,  ornament 
the  arm  strips.  A  richly  distinguished  tapestry  to  suit  the  fine,  supple  contours 
of  a  Louis  XV  chair ...  or  to  grace  an  occasional  chair  in  various  decorative 
schemes  of  character  and  charm.  «  «  «  Schumacher  Fabrics  are  sold  only  through 
decorators,  upholsterers  or  the  decorative  departments  of  department  stores. 
Send  for  complimentary  booklet  Fabrics — the  Key  To  Successful  Decoration/' 
Dept.  B3,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


F-SCHUMACHER 

AND        COMPANY 
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Walker   &    Gillette,    Architects 


Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 

The  Relation  of  Brick  and  Limestone  to  an  Expression  of  Something  Permanently 
Fine   in    Home   Building.    Illustrated   with   the  Work   of   Significant  Architects 

By  MATLACK  PRICE 


HE  who  builds  a  house,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  likes  to 
think  that  it  is  built  for  all  time,  that  the  years  will  bring  it 
only  greater  beauty  and  dignity.  Always  in  building  there  is 
the  human  element  of  the  work  of  men's  hands,  the  work  of  builder 
and  artisan.  Is  the  house  to  be  built  in  the  fine  tradition  of  true 
craftsmanship,  with  beauty  that  will  endure  forever,  or  is  it  to 
be  hastily  thrown  together  with  no  thought  of  right  practice  in 
building? 

Last  month  detailed  consideration  was  given  to  the  site,  the  exca- 
vation and  the  foundation  walls.  Now,  above  these,  is  to  rise  the 
actual  house,  perhaps  of  brick,  perhaps  of  limestone,  perhaps  of 
brick  combined  with  limestone. 

In  the  building  of  walls  of  brick  three  things  arise  for  considera- 
Delano  &  Aldrich,  Architects 


tion — brick,  mortar  and  the  technique  of  bricklaying.  Every  detail 
of  brickwork  has  been  shown  in  the  architect's  drawings,  and  it  re- 
mains with  the  contractor  and  his  men  to  interpret  these  in  terms  of 
the  best  technical  skill. 

The  appearance  of  the  whole  house  depends  so  definitely  on  the 
manner  in  which  face  brick  is  laid  up  that  the  contractor  should  be 
required,  before  proceeding  with  the  work,  to  build  a  sample  panel 
for  owner's  and  architect's  approval  of  the  exact  manner  of  jointing 
and  exact  color  of  mortar. 

The  color  effect  of  any  brick  wall  naturally  depends  on  the  color 
of  the  mortar  joints  as  well  as  on  the  color  of  the  brick  selected.  In 
face  brick  there  is  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  textures  from  which  to 
choose,  and  in  tinting  the  mortar  joints  the  safest  neutral  white  base 
for  the  mixture  is  white  Portland  cement,  which  is  chosen  in  the  best 
building  practice  because  it  not  only  is  pure  but  has  also  the  strength 
and  permanency  of  gray  Portland  cement. 

There  are  two  approved  methods  of  securing  color  in  mortar:  either 
by  admixture  of  the  white  Portland  cement  with  mineral  pigments,  or 
with  colored  sand — and  both  may  be  used  in  the  same  mixture. 

Since  the  face  brick  wall  is  finished  work  it  must  be  adequately  pro- 
tected from  damage  throughout  the  construction  of  the  house,  and 
cleaned  of  all  mortar  droppings  after  the  work  is  completed.  This  is 
covered  by  a  specification  to  the  effect  that  all  exterior  and  interior 
brickwork  shall  be  scrubbed  with  water  and  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  and  afterward  scrubbed  with  clean 
water  to  remove  the  acid. 

Where  face  brick  is  used,  the  exact  kind  is  always  definitely 
specified  by  make,  and  the  work  is  checked  up  with  approved  samples. 

At  the  same  time  the  exact  manner  of  laying  and  jointing  is  speci- 
fied. In  half-timber  work  the  "nogging",  or  brick  filling,  is  usually 
designed  to  a  pattern  which  is  carefully  followed  by  the  bricklayer. 
In  the  best  building  practice  copper  flashings  are  built  in  over  all 
horizontal  and  diagonal  timbers. 

As  in  all  special  work  involved  in  building,  the  brick  in  half-timber 
work,  special  moulded  brick  in  chimneys  or  elsewhere  must  be  set 
and  jointed  with  the  utmost  care  and  with  a  true  feeling  for  crafts- 
manship. Here  architectural  supervision  will  always  demand  the  best 
and  most  conscientious  handiwork  of  the  contractor's  best  workmen. 


\  citj  house  of  limestone  having 
great  elegance  and  dignity,  yet 
genuine  simplicity.  The  home  of 
Barohl     I.     Pratt,     New      York 


Above — A  house  that  has  been 
built  from  roof  to  cellar  in  every 
detail  for  enduring  beauty — the 
home  of  W.  R.  Coe  at  Oyster  Bay 
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An    eminently    beautiful   concave   front   Adam    Commode 


Exhibiting  at  the  Antiques  Show — Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  February  27 — March  7 — Booth  No.  45 

AUTHENTIC  AMERICAN  and 
ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 


7^ 

jL  he  fine  block  front  desk  and  "ladder" 
back  chair  shown  above  are  examples  of  New 
England  workmanship,  dating  about  1765. 
We  have  three  whole  floors  of  our  building 
devoted  to  genuine  specimens  of  18th  Cen- 
tury   Americana.    The    other    three    floors 


contain  a  wide  selection  of  absolutely  au- 
thentic English  furniture  and  china.  Within 
the  pine  cabinet  (one  of  a  pair)  is  shown 
a  collection  of  early  Chelsea  porcelain. 
The  rare  satinwood  commode  (above)  is 
painted  with  panels  by  Angelica  Kauffmann. 


GINSBURG  and  LEVY,  Inc. 

815    MADISON  AVENUE     •    Near  6Sth    •     NEW  YORK 

The  (polony  Shops 
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James  Brite,  Architect 

A  home  of  exceptional  distinction  in  which  face  brick  and  limestone  are  skillfully  combined.  The  limestone  is  used  for  the  arches  above 
the  windows,  bow   windows  and  trimmings  of  the  house.  This  is  the   fine  country  residence  of  Harold  I.  Pratt  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island 


In  the  category  of  structural  brickwork  the  mason  contract  in- 
cludes the  careful  building  of  all  the  half-arches  that  support  the 
hearths  and  of  arches  to  relieve  strains  over  all  openings  that  may  re- 
quire such  precaution. 

The  specification  for  stone-work  will  vary  according  to  the  type 
of  house,  but  will  be  invariable  in  the  exactness  of  the  architect's 
requirements.  In  stone  we  see  a  material  widely  associated  with  the 
house  that  is  built  for  enduring  beauty.  Mostly  the  stone  of  which 
entire  houses  are  built,  or  with  which  brick  houses  are  trimmed,  is 
limestone.  This  stone,  light-buff  in  color,  fine  in  grain  and  texture, 
lends  itself  readily  to  fine  carving,  and,  in  its  treatment,  may  express 
the  marked  formality  of  a  stylized  French  chateau  or  the  antique 
variations  of  an  old  English  manor. 

For  such  an  antique  type,  specifications  are  as  definite  as  possible, 
stating  that  "A  variation  in  color  will  be  acceptable,  and  for  this 
reason  all  ashlar  shall  be  rough-sawed."  In  ashlar,  which  is  the 
technical  name  for  any  wall  built  of  cut  stone,  such  variation  must 

The  Colonial  brick  home  of  Mr.  I".  G.  Buckholtz  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
The  building  of  1 1 1  i --  house  was  done  with  Midi  competence  and  intelligence 
thai  the  quality  of  permanent  beauty  in  every  detail  is  definitely  insured 
/,.  //.  Fowler,  Architect 


obviously  aid  the  enduring  beauty  of  the  English  Tudor  type.  Build- 
ing in  stone  is  building  for  enduring  beauty,  and  the  wall  of  varying 
color  and  texture  will  give,  while  the  house  is  yet  very  new,  much  of 
the  picturesque  charm  of  an  old  house.  "The  architect  desires  a  worn 
and  aged  effect  ....  tool  marks  need  not  be  smoothed  down,"  the 
specification  continues. 

Limestone,  as  it  is  designed  for  entire  houses,  or  for  the  trim  of 
brick  houses,  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal means  of  building  for  enduring  beauty.  And  that  no  harm  shall 
come  to  this  material,  its  cutting,  handling  and  setting  are  covered 
with  all  possible  care  and  precaution  in  all  well-written  specification. 
All  carving,  for  instance,  shall  be  done  by  skilled  carvers,  in  a  correct 
and  artistic  manner,  from  the  architect's  drawings,  or  from  plaster 
models  approved  by  the  architect.  .  . .  All  stone  shall  be  cut  accurately 
to  shape  and  dimensions."  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  carved  stone- 
work executed  from  actual  size  plaster  models,  as  there  is  not,  then, 
danger  of  mis-interpreting  the  character  of  the  carving.  The  finished 
work  will  realize  the  utmost  beauty  that  lies  in  the  architect  s  in- 
tention. 

Only  a  careless  builder  and  lax  architectural  supervision  allows 
finished  stonework  to  develop  unsightly  stains — yet  bad  practice  has 
sometimes  had  just  this  unfortunate  result — and  the  enduring  beauty 
of  a  fine  house  has  been  defeated. 

The  expert  mineralogical  chemists  of  the  Portland  cement  com- 
panies are  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  mortar  stains,  and  have  de- 
veloped non-staining  Portland  Cement  Mortar  for  the  setting  of 
light-colored  stones  which  may  become  stained  on  contact  with  gray 
Portland  cement.  This  non-staining  white  Portland  cement  has  not 
only  the  advantage  of  its  purity,  but  also  of  the  strength  of  the  regu- 
lar gray  Portland,  making  a  mortar  that  meets  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  Standard  Tests  for  Portland  Cement  as  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

It  is  sale  procedure  to  set  finished  exterior  stonework  in  walls  that 
contain  only  non-staining  mortar.  In  a  treatise  on  the  subject  pre- 
pared by  the  makers  of  white  Portland  cement,  the  concluding 
paragraph  says  that:  ".  .  .  .  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  even  a  soft, 
easy-working  stone  like  Indiana  Limestone  is  particularly  susceptible 
to  staining.  Specifications  which  insure  correct  setting  and  backing, 
combined  with  proper  workmanship,  can  quite  definitely  prevent 
staining  of  fine  cut  stone." 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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A  telephone  in  your  room  or  your  guest' s  room  it  quiet  evidence  of  a  we  11 -organized  household.  It  helps  in  planning  each  day's  A  telephone  in  the  kitchen  speeds  household  business  and  helps 

program  .  .  .  in  making  appointments  or  issuing  invitations.  At  night,  il  affords  quick  communication  in  case  of  emergency.  to  keep  cook  or  yourself  from  straying  too  far  from  an  active  oven. 


Modern  apartments  list  telephone  convenience  among  their  living  comforts 


"SO  MANY  THINGS    ~^-d^™-- 

kitchen    and   service   quarters,  in 

MAKE    YOUR    APARTMENT    PLEASANT,    JOAN"  r  77    , 

fact,  in  all  the  important  rooms. 

Calls  can   be  made  or  received 
anywhere    at    any    time.    No    need 
to  run  from  room  to  room.  There's  full  privacy 
for  the  personal  affairs  of  all  the  family  and  ser- 
vants. Life  is  much  more  gracious  and  efficient. 
Such  telephone  convenience  costs  surprisingly 
little.  Your  local  telephone  company  will  gladly 
help  you  plan  the  proper  arrangements  for 
your  house  or  apartment,  large  or  small.  Full 
information  furnished  by  the  Business 
Office  upon  request. 


Apartment  life  is  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  con- 
venience. Modern  apartments  are  designed  within 
and  without  to  save  time  and  steps  and  energy. 
They  provide  comforts  and  refinements  undreamed 
of  two  decades  ago. 

Telephone  convenience  is,  quite  naturally,  an 
important  part  of  this  existence.  Today,  the  better 
apartments  everywhere  have  telephones 
at    strategic   points   throughout.    In    living      (I 
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Beauty  Beneath  Our  Feet 

For  a  Time  Carpets  Were  Replaced  by  Rugs,  but  with  the  Remarkable 
Advance  in  American  Seamless  Weaving  of  Patterns  Copied  from  Original 
Designs,   the    Larger   Floor   Coverings    Have   Regained   Their   Popularity 

By  JOHN  C.  WILLMOTT 


IT  WAS  an  old  English  garden  cloistered 
from  the  hurrying  world  by  high  lichen- 
grown  walls  with  their  neatly  trimmed 
fruit  trees  clinging  to  the  weathered 
brickwork.  Within  that  secluded 
spot,  a  large  velvety  green  lawn 
bordered  by  varicolored  flowers  and, 
beyond,  the  darker  green  shrubbery 
to  screen  the  more  prosaic  vege- 
tables. The  memory  of  that  old- 
world  garden  peopled  with  leisurely 
folk,  as  we  last  saw  it  on  a  brilliant 
summer  day,  returns  at  this  moment 
to  give  us  a  title  for  this  article.  And 
we  can  hear  again  the  sweet  quaver- 
ing voice  of  a  very  dear,  white- 
haired  invalid  lady  as  we  walked  be- 
side her  wheel  chair,  saying,  "A  gar- 
den is  Nature's  carpet  to  give  us 
beauty  beneath  our  feet." 

Surely  a  perfect  definition  of  the 
source  from  which  we  humans  de- 
rived the  inspiration  to  introduce 
colorful  covering  to  the  floors  of 
our  habitat  inns  as  Nature  covers 
her  own  domain  with  brilliant  pat- 
terns. 

Mention  of  definitions  reminds 
this  writer  that  until  fairly  recently, 
there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  lose 

Fn  this  circular  dining  r i,  the  carpet 

is  ingeniously  composed  oi  sections  of 
different    shades    of    color,   tin-    fabrics 

being    so    woven    that    when    placed    to- 

gether  no  seams  arc  apparent,  the  va- 
rious piece,  being  closely  joined  by 
tape  cemented  alone  ih<"  edges  al   the 

hack.  Courtesy  Collin-  &     \ikman   Corp. 


sight  of  the  real  difference  between  a  carpet 
and  a  rug.  To  quote  Noah  Webster,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  most  recent  authorities,  a 


Color  is  introduced  to  this  delightful 
living  room  by  the  use  of  a  seamless  car- 
pet, the  pattern  of  which  developed 
from  motifs  found  with  Renaissance 
decorations  in  a  rich  harmony  of  colors. 
Courtesy    Bigelow-Sanford    Carpet    Co. 

carpet  is  "  a  (woven)  floor  covering 
made  in  breadths  to  be  sewed  to- 
gether •...  as  distinct  from  a  rug 
or  mat";  and  this  present  article 
will  deal  with  what  may  be  broad- 
ly termed  "wall-to-wall"  floor  car- 
pets including  the  larger  seamless 
rugs  made  and  intended  to  cover 
or  almost  cover  the  entire  area  of 
a  room. 

Actually  there  is  none  who  does 
not  enjoy  the  sense  of  comfortable 
warmth  which  a  carpet  brings  to  a 
room;  and  this  calls  to  mind  the 
remark  of  one  authority  who  has  de- 
voted many  years  to  the  relation- 
ship of  woven  floor-coverings  to  the 
architecture  and  other  furnishings. 
His  contention  was,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  logical  one,  that  carpets 
indicated  a  settled  and  more  home- 
loving  people,  smaller  rugs  being 
equally  indicative  of  a  persistent 
desire  for  new  surroundings.  This 
explains  why  carpets  are  generally 
found  in  districts  where  people  are 
indifferent  to  the  "October  migra- 
tion", while  rugs  have  a  greater  ap- 
peal to  the  nomadic  natures  of  the 
dwellers  in  city  apartments. 
For  some  years,  even  in  country  homes,  it 
became  fashionable  to  use  rugs  in  place  of 
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BOOTH  No.  18  at  the  ANTIQUES  EXPOSITION 


THE  VERNAY  EXHIBIT  at 
the  Antiques  Exposition,  Grand 
Central  Palace,  February  27th  to 
March  7th,  consists  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Interiors — original  17th  and 
18th  Century  Panelled  Rooms  com- 
pletely furnished  with  rare  specimens 
from  the  Vernay  Collection. 


¥ 


A  small  sized,  early  Georgian  Secretaire  Bookcase  in  mahog- 
any, the  bottom  drawer  inlaid  with  a  star.  A  specimen  of 
individual  charm  and  refinement.  1730-1740.  Height  6'7" . 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,   Waterloo   Place 


Vernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  SILVER.  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  Lr  GLASSWARE   ^^ 
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The  old-time  atmosphere  of  the  Colo- 
nial bedroom  is  pleasantly  continued  in 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet  the  design  of 
which  is  adapted  from  an  early  Amer- 
ican chintz.  Courtesy  Firth  Carpet  Co. 


carpets,  but  all  of  us  who  live  in 
homes  some  distance  from  the  large 
centers  can  remember  that  though 
the  novelty  was  pleasing  for  a  time, 
we  soon  became  conscious  of  some- 
thing lacking.  And  it  was  the  later 
return  to  the  earlier  traditions  which 
was  to  a  large  extent  instrumental  in 
causing  attention  to  be  given  to 
carpets.  In  this  aspect  of  interior 
decoration,  much  is  due  to  the 
American  manufacturers  and  the  de- 
signers who  have  produced  new  pat- 
terns and  have  adapted  those  of 
by-gone  generations.  Any  of  us  who 
can  remember  the  carpets  of  forty 
years  ago,  at  which  time  the  Ameri- 
can industry  had  not  reached  its 
present  remarkable  advancement, 
can  the  better  appreciate  that  car- 
pets have  long  past  the  stage  of 
"sewn  breadths"  of  woven  floor 
covering  and  are  as  artistic  as  the 
original  Eastern  and  other  designs 
from  which  many  modern  patterns 
are  copied. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  are 
known  as  "broadloom"  carpets 
tended  to  cause  many  to  use  smaller 
rugs  even  though  they  may  have 
preferred  the  floor  entirely  covered. 
But  as  the  broadloom  carpets, 
which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
large  seamless  rugs,  came  to  greater 
notice,  there  has  been  a  distinct  re- 
vival of  the  wall-to-wall  covering  in 
libraries,  living-rooms,  dining-rooms 
and  bedrooms.  Then,  too,  with  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  to  the 
electric  vacuum  cleaner,  the  old-time  house- 
hold disturbance  necessitated  by  raising  a 
large  carpet  from  a  floor  and  sending  it  to 
the  cleaners  no  longer  has  to  be  endured. 
This  matter  of  cleaning  was  doubtless  one 
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of  the  primary  factors  to  induce  more  and 
more  people  to  adopt  smaller  and  more  easily 
moveable  rugs;  but  the  affection  for  the  old- 
time  carpet  remained  as  strong  as  it  was  with 
our  grandparents  and  immediately  modern 
engineers  evolved  an  easily  manipulated  and 


efficient  cleaning  machine  so  did  carpets  re- 
turn to  favor;  a  favor  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
the  larger  floor  coverings  woven  in  one  piece 
and  without  the  old-time  seams.  But  even  so, 
some  confusion  still  exists  and  we  would 
here  stress  the  point,  even  at  the  risk 
of  repetition,  that  carpets,  as  such, 
of  some  few  years  ago  are  now  more 
often  replaced  by  what  would  the 
better  be  termed  "carpet-rugs",  the 
latter  being  obtainable  for  quite 
large  rooms. 

Generally  speaking,  the  types  of 
carpet-rugs  popular  at  the  present 
time  are  the  Axminster,  Wilton, 
chenille,  velvet,  and  tapestry,  so 
named  from  the  manner  of  weaving. 
Both  wool  and  worsted  are  used  in 
the  making  of  Wilton  and  as  the 
weave  is  remarkably  tight,  quite 
hard  yarns  are  used  in  this  type  of 
carpet.  Some  of  the  yarn  is  what  is 
known  as  "buried"  in  the  back  to 
afford  a  greater  resiliency,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  this  undoubtedly  adds 
to  the  durability  of  the  fabric.  And 
as  showing  how  carefully  the  Ameri- 
can carpet  makers  have  to  comply 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


The  floor  of  this  interior,  which  is  an 
office  in  an  important  financial  institu- 
tion, is  covered  with  a  neutral  tint  seam- 
less carpet  forming  a  rich  and  appro- 
priate background  for  the  simple,  dig- 
nified office  furniture.  Courtesy  Hege- 
man  Studios  Inc. 
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"Beauty  old,  yet  ever 
new,  eternal  voice  and 
inward  word."  The  beau- 
ties of  the  Old  World 
expressed  in  the  rich 
colors  of  paintings,  in  the 
sonorous  words  of  poems, 
in  the  vibrant  tones  of 
music,  in  the  graceful 
designs  of  furniture  are 
brought  down  thru  the 
years  and  once  again  find 
expression  in  the  har- 
moniously decorated 
homes  of  today. 


HE  choicest  Louis  XV  and  XVI  models,  the  loveliest  Adam  and  Sheraton  inspirations  are  re- 
flected in  the  hedroom  and  houdoir  furniture  created  by  the  Decorators  Furniture  Co.  Under  the 
direction  of  Henry  W.  Lloyd,  skilled  craftsmen  with  the  true  artist's  spirit  produce  in  gleaming 
satinwood  or  in  softly  modulated  colors  original  pieces  of  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture  worthy  of 
the  finest  homes.  Thru  your  decorator  or  dealer  you  are  invited  to  view  the  permanent  exhibition 
displayed  in  our  Madison  Avenue  Showrooms. 


Qecorators  Furniture  (So.,  inc. 

Designers,  Importers  &  Manufacturers 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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1IE.N  you  enter  a  gracious 
interior  .  .  .  when  you  are  charmed, 
by  the  atmosphere  01  a  home  .  . . 
when  furniture  is  beautilully 
arranged  .  .  .  you  may  be  sure  that 
directly  or  indirectly  it  is  the 
influence  ol  Elsie  de  "Wolfe,  whose 
genius  has  placed  her  at  tne 
head    ol    her    profession     .     .     .    . 
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Toiles  de  Jouy  in  Modern  Decoration 


(Continued  from  page  68) 


Piece  of  a  red  and  white  Toile  used  as  a  scalloped  valance,  "Dites 
Merci."  By  J.  P.  Meillier,  Beautiran,  about  1798.  Carl  Vernet,  de- 
signer, after  Greuze 


made  to  set  off  the  rich  tones  of  the 
mauve  Toile  and  the  golden  ones  of 
the  yellow. 

The  bed  in  the  room  photographed 
is  set  in  the  typical  recess  awarded 
by  the  French  to  this  hallowed  piece 
of  furniture.  The  panel  of  Toile  hung 
directly  over  the  bed  is  flanked  by 
side  curtains,  while  foot  and  head 
board  of  graceful  shape  are  uphol- 
stered in  the  same  material.  The  bed 
itself  is  painted  gray  and  is  a  good 
example  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  pattern  of  the  material  here  is 
called  "La  Lecon  du  Grandpere",  a 
rather  simple  sentimental  genre  sub- 
ject and  treatment.  It  is  of  a  later 
period  than  the  Toile  on  the  walls, 
but  the  colors  are  similar  and  the 
designs,  animated  by  the  same  feeling 


England.  The  urn  shaped  finials  are 
nicely  turned  and  what  decoration 
there  is,  is  tasteful.  The  scallops  on 
both  the  valances  are  those  of  the 
original  bed  set.  Great  variety  and 
originality  of  these  details  character- 
izes the  spreads  of  Toile  de  Jouy,  the 
scale  of  the  scallops  always  in  good 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  design. 
Ivarlier  French  bed  drapings  covered 
the  wooden  framework  completely. 
Here  all  the  wood  is  showing.  This 
practise  did  not  begin  before  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Probably  the  most  unusual  window 
to  be  hung  with  Toile  de  Jouy  is  in 
a  New  York  skyscraper.  The  room  is 
the  office  of  one  of  the  executives  of 
a  large  advertising  firm  and  the  win- 
dow    offered     quite     an     interesting 
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Toile   de   Jouy   hanging   in   the   office   of  Mr.  W.   C.   Estey,   of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Co.  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  decorator 


are  not  discordant.  The  rug  on  the 
lloor  is  an  Aubusson  of  soft  green  and 
brown  which  tones  in  pleasantly  with 
the  subdued  color  of  the  wood  panel- 
ing. The  entire  treatment  is  a  good 
example  of  the  enlivening  effect  of 
Toile  used  with  pieces  that  are  sedate 
and  elegant. 

Another  bed,  also  photographed,  is 
a  four  poster  painted  ivory  white  and 
draped  in  a  very  gay  red  Toile.  It  is 
full  of  movement  and  the  background 

is  more  covered  than  in  the  case  of 

the  earlier  patterns  such  as  "Fes 
Quatre  Parties  du  Monde".  The  bed 
itself  is  almost  exactly  like  the  front- 
ispiece in  Roger  de  Felice's  book  on 
French  Furniture  under  Louis  XVI. 
t  has  quite  an  air  with  its  simple 
lines  and  excellent  proportions,  and 
tits  with  far  more  grace  into  a  modern 
American  house  than  the  much 
draped    beds    of   the   same    period    in 


problem  for  the  furnishings  were  to 
be  somewhat  austere  in  character.  If 
you  will  visualize  the  ordinary  pro- 
portions of  a  window  in  a  loft  and 
compare  them  with  the  gracious  ones 
of  a  French  window  you  will  see 
that  a  certain  amount  of  camou- 
flage was  necessary.  How  well  this 
was  done  may  be  seen  from  the 
photograph.  The  pattern  of  the  ma- 
terial, used  is  "Les  Quatre  Parties 
du    Monde". 

The  durability  of  old  materials  is 
a  subject  for  discussion  always  when 
the  process  of  selection  is  going  on. 
Many  of  them  are  printed  on  very 
strong  linen  or  cotton  and  sometimes 
a  combination  of  both  fibres  was 
used.  At  the  Jouy  factory,  particu- 
larly, we  know  that  the  cotton  was 
the  finest  quality  which  could  be  im- 
ported from  India.  Many  of  them 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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The  Sundour  Guarantee 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  to  all  purchasers  of 
Sundour  decorative  fabrics  that  they  are  positively 
fast  color.  In  the  event  of  Sundour  fabrics  fading  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  we  guarantee  not  only  to  re- 
place the  Sundour  material  but  to  refund  all  actual 
making-up  costs. 


MORTON    SUNDOUR    CO,, 

70  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Original  Producers  of  Unfadable  Fabrics 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  •       CHICAGO 

420  Boylston  St.  1616  Walnut  St.  29  E.  Madison  St. 

Cretonnes      .'.      Brocades      .' .     Damasks      .'.     Gauzes 


Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 
811   \V.   7th  St. 

Tapestries 
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SUNDOUR  cretonnes  are  renowned  for  the  permanency 
of  their  colors.  They  will  not  fade.  Exposure  to  the 
sun  has  no  effect  upon  them.  Frequent  laundering  leaves 
Sundour  cretonnes  fresh  and  brilliant  because  the  colors  are 
permanent  and  lasting.  To  appreciate  Sundour  quality,  we 
offer  this  tribute  from  a  large  retailer: — 

"Sundour  fabrics  have  been  in  use  five  years  and 
washed  twenty  times  .  .  .  prior  to  cleaning,  these 
curtains  were  black  with  soot,  common  to  this  lo- 
cality, which  heretofore  has  been  the  cause  of  taking 
both   life  and  color  out  of  every  fabric  tested". 

Think  of  it!  Five  years  exposure  to  the  sun — washed  twenty 
times  —  and   still   the  life   and   color   remained   the   same. 

The  permanency  of  Sundour  colors  is  due  to  the  use  of  the 
finest  dyes  known  to  modern  science.  Great  care  is  observed 
in  every  process  of  manufacture,  combined  with  expert 
knowledge  born  of  nearly  50  years'  experience  in  the  making 
and  printing  of  fine  fabrics.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
these  famous  unfadable  cretonnes.  Charming  designs,  unique 
patterns  and  color  combinations. 


Send    For    Booklet    Showing 
Popular  Designs  in  Color 

Write   us    and    we   will    also   send 

name  of  decorator,  department  store, 

or    upholsterer    in    your    city    who 

sells  Sundour  fabrics. 

At  the  right  are  some  of  the  newest  Sundour 
Unfadable  Cretonnes. 
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WAITfeffi 


PERSONALIZED  individuality — these  custom-made 
Waite  Unit  Rugs!  Nothing  smarter  ....  nothing 
more  distinctive  ....  nothing  more  practical  ....  can 
be  had  to  capture  the  elusive  tastes  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating home  furnisher. 

Into  America's  finest  town  and  country  homes,  exclu- 
sive clubs,  hotels  and  particularly  apartments — Waite 
Unit  Rugs  are  making  their  way  to  provide  the  certain 
"something"  in  style  singularity  that  no  other  floor  cov- 
ering can  offer.  Their  special  favor  among  apartment 
dwellers  and  also  those  not  in  permanent  homes  is  due 
to  their  unique,  unit  construction  which  permits  them  to 
be  cut  down  or  increased  in  size  at  anytime  to  fit  new 
quarters. 

Waite  Unit  Rugs  are  hand-woven  from  thick,  wool 
braids — in  individual  18"  squares — invisibly  laced  to- 
gether. They  can  be  designed  to  accommodate  radia- 
tors, fireplaces  and  odd  shaped  rooms.  Any  conceivable 
color  combination  is  possible.  Sizes  are  unlimited.  Three 
important  features  contribute  to  their  great  durability 
and  economy:  their  unusual  thickness  and  firm  texture 
....  perfect  reversibility  ....  and  the  fact  that  dam- 
aged areas  can  be  unnoticeably  replaced  with  new  units 
at  anytime. 

By  sending  us  a  small  sample  of  your  draperies — together  with 
a  general  description  of  the  colors  you  wish  emphasized  and  the 
size  needed — we  shall  be  glad  to  make  up  an  18"  unit  sample 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  You  can  thus  approve  your  pat- 
tern before  hand.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  showing  the  com- 
plete Waite  Line  in  actual  colors.  Interior  Decorators  will  of 
course  be  interested  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  samples  and 
full  information. 


Unit   Rug    Division 

Waite  Carpet  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Speaking  of  Art 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


he  saw  the  deadly  seriousness  of  being 
gay.  His  life,  even  in  these  days,  was 
one  of  tragedy  because,  although  he 
wanted  the  gayety  of  the  dancing,  as 
a  cripple  he  could  never  participate 
in  it.  Perhaps,  having  to  find  the 
whole  joy  of  life  in  the  artist  side  of 
his  nature  helped  him  to  become  the  ' 
supremely  great  draftsman.  Every- 
where he  made  his  countless  draw- 
ings, night  after  night  in  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  sometimes  with  Van  Gogh, 
sometimes  alone.  He  presented 
Mont  mart  re  in  line  and  form  as 
only  such  work  could  be  done  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  closest  and 
most  extended  intimacy.  Having  cut 
himself  away  from  all  social  associa- 
tion, from  all  family  life,  his  one  in- 
terest was  to  show  this  phase  of 
French  existence  completely,  bril- 
liantly and  honestly,  and  whether  he 
was  doing  trotting  horses  in  the  Bois 
or  a  mural  for  a  little  cafe,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  put  his  fine  intelligence,  his 
inexorable  technique  into  accomplish- 
ing the  utmost  for  his  subject. 

Ben  Ali  Haggin  is  painting  again 
in  New  York  after  some  years  away, 
spent  mainly  in  his  villa  on  the 
Fiesole  hills  overlooking  the  Arno — 
a  house  centuries  old,  with  priceless 
art  treasures  and  where,  in  the  sunlit 
courtyard,  Savonarola  sometimes 
rested,  probably  dreaming  of  the 
church  as  he  drank  the  warm  red 
Florentine  wine. 

And  yet,  with  this  rare  and  sump- 
tuous background  for  art  and  the 
artist,  I  find  that  Mr.  Haggin  is  paint- 
ing this  winter  here  in  New  York,  in 
this  whirlwind  of  activity  and  wild 
winds,  with  our  city  gone  modernistic 
and  our  lives  gone  jazz,  more  vitally 
and  more  interestingly  than  ever  be- 
fore. All  of  which,  to  me,  goes  to 
show  that  the  artist's  real  environ- 
ment is  created  within  his  own  spirit. 

Mr.  Haggin  is  still  painting  some 
remarkable  nudes  expressing  a  cer- 
tain delicacy  and  flowing  grace  that 
is  unusual  in  this  day  of  tenseness  of 
form.  He  is  also  painting  portraits 
that   have   a   combination   of   charm 


and  character,  brilliantly  done  in 
pastel,  some  in  black  and  white, 
some  in  delicate  tones  and  some  with 
a  warmth  of  color.  In  his  pastels  he  s 
has  developed  a  technique  of  hand- 
ling materials — lace,  satin,  velvet — 
that  I  think  has  only  been  excelled 
by  Sargent.  An  exhibition  of  his 
paintings  will  be  shown  in  New  York 
during  the  present  season. 

William  Zorach's  sculpture,  which 
was  shown  at  the  Downtown  Galler- 
ies, proves  him  to  be  an  artist  deeply 
human  in  interest,  freshly  sponta- 
neous, with  the  technique  that  is 
curiously  alive  and  yet  singularly 
archaic.  He  has  a  very  rare  sense  of 
the  space  that  any  sculptured  subject 
should  occupy  and  understands  how 
to  fit  his  subject  most  cleverly  to  the 
design.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a 
circular  piece  which  he  has  called 
the    "Granite    Cat." 

At  the  penthouse  of  the  S.  P.  R. 
Galleries,  Miss  Adeline  Atwater  re- 
cently presented  a  rather  striking 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings 
by  the  Hungarian  modernist,  Kadar 
Bela. 

A  beautiful  study  of  French  in- 
spiration by  Leon  Kroll  is  called 
"Folly  Cove."  This  was  exhibited  at 
the  Rehn  Galleries.  The  figure  of  the 
child  is  most  naively  lovely,  and  the 
nude  woman,  one  of  beauty.  There  is 
an  extraordinary  feeling  of  peace  per- 
vading this  painting,  almost  as  though 
one  had  heard  soft  music. 

At  the  Edouard  Jonas  Gallery  an 
exhibition  of  miniatures  in  wax  is 
being  shown  by  Catherina  Barjansky. 
There  are  many  portraits  here  of 
people   well  known   in  this   country.  £ 

The  work  had  an  extraordinary  fas- 
cination because  it  was  all  in  minia- 
ture, and  yet,  showing  in  every  case 
with  which  I  was  familiar,  a  rare  gift 
for  portraiture. 

I  liked  Margarett  Sargent's  paint- 
ings at  the  Kraushaar  Art  Galleries. 
They  were  very  fresh  and  chic,  done 
with  a  certain  dash  and  style  that  one 
so  often  sees  in  people  and  so  seldom 
in  drawings. 


Toiles  de  Jouy  in  Modern  Decoration 


(Continued  from  page  7S  I 


Unlimited      u.lor      possibilities — n 
hnrmonl/r     with     nny     dceor.itu. 

Ihl     Ihifk.      closely     wovn 
iiiiili-r    ih,    magnified  area. 


available  now  were  quilted  originally 
and  they,  of  course,  have  had  extra 
protection. 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  about 
Toile  de  Jouy  and  of  particular  in- 
terest  to  anyone  contemplating  using 
it   today,  is  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning   of   the    manufacture   only 
the  finest  dyes  were  used.  Oberkampf, 
the  owner  of  the  factory  at  Jouy,  was 
tly    concerned    with    the   lasting 
qualities  of  the  colors,  and  every  bolt 
oth  that  went  out  of  his  factory 
I  he  stamp  "Hon  Teint".  This 
ime  to  amount  to  a  guarantee 
dye".   The   washing  which 
have  undergone  and  the  scores 
thai    they   have   served   as 
.is  and  bed  draperies  have  soft- 
■  Itiit-    colors,    and    made    them 
han   they   were   in   the   be- 
ginning. Certain  shades  of  mauve  are 
ilarlj   well  adapted  to  city  life 
u  kgrounds  are  seldom  white 
they  are  less  likely  to  show  the 
tin    shades   of   the   yellow 
Toile  iore  fragile  than  the  others, 

tuse  the  (lye  affected  th  i 
erial  in  a  different  way,  but  the 


stuff  itself  seems  to  have  less  body 
than  the  red,  pink,  blue  and  mauve 
Toile.  Certainly  we  can  only  admire 
the  dyes  that  were  used  in  printing 
these  materials. 

I  doubt  if  even  in  the  higher 
realms  of  modern  scientific  methods 
a  piece  of  chintz  printed  by  machin- 
ery today  will  look  as  well  in  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  as  do  many  of  the 
pieces  of  the  old  that  may  be  seen 
today. 

Toile  de  Jouy  was  first  taken  up  by 
women  of  fashion  which  fact  cer- 
tainly gave  them  the  stamp  of  smart- 
ness at  the  beginning.  They  were  used 
by  Madame  Pompadour  in  her  coun- 
try house,  as  well  as  at  the  Palais 
Royale,  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau. 
Marie  Antoinette  herself  went  to  the 
factory  to  select  designs.  The  earlier 
patterns  since  they  were  produced 
when  taste  was  on  a  high  level  are 
therefore  the  finest,  but  throughout 
their  long  popularity,  and  reflecting 
so  many  and  such  marked  changes  in 
taste  as  they  do,  Toile  de  Jouy  main- 
tains a  remarkably  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  both  design  and  coloring. 


HONORABLE  HORACE  WHITE  OF  NEW  YORK 
is  the  owner  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  in  the  photograph 
...  a  car  -which  has  been  in  the  constant  service 
of  the  former  Covernor  and  his  family  since  1917 


The  Convertible  Sedan  of  Group  B  .  .  .  $3650  at  Buffalo 


SURVIVAL   VALUE     •    A   PIERCE-ARROW   FUNDAMENTAL 


What  community  today  is  without  its  ten-  or  twelve- 
or  fifteen-year-old  Pierce-Arrows  .  .  .  still  superbly 
patrician,  6till  rendering  distinguished  service  to  the 
original  owners?  Therein  lies  the  deepest-rooted, 
most  foundational,  of  all  Pierce-Arrow  characteristics 
—a  quality  that  has  been  called  survival  value. 


Because  an  essential  part  of  its  beauty  is  in  its  char- 
acter ...  a  part  that  is  unchanging  .  .  .  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  of  yesterday,  or  of  a  decade  ago,  finds  comple- 
ment in  the  smartest  of  today's  models.  And  thus  a 
great  Pierce-Arrow  fundamental  becomes  also  a  fine 
safeguard  for  each  Pierce-Arrow  owner's  investment. 


Twenty-nine  New  Models  .  .  with  Free  Wheeling  .  .  from  $2685  to  $6400  at  Buffalo.    (Other  Custom-built  Models  up  to  $10,000.) 


u 
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J.H.THOR.P    &    COMPANY 

Presents 

TWO  SMART  UPHOLSTERY   FABRICS    BY  CHASE 


YL 


owhere  are  the  artistic  effects  to  which  a  fine  Angora  weave  lends  itself, 

more  beautifully  expressed  than  in  these  striking  friezes  by  Chase  .  .  .  two 

examples  of  a  luxurious  line  of  new  VELMO  fabrics  in  which  ultra-distinctive 

designs  vie  with  a  wealth  of  rich  tones  in  producing  upholstery  materials  of 

such  significance  as  to  identify  them  with  a  relatively  small  group 

of  superlative  quality  furniture  fabrics. 


Qlo.  8579 


A  motif  inspired  by  Venetian  designers,  on 
self-colored  ground  with  a  bright  centre  spot. 
A  beautiful  ci>vering  for  your  antiques  and 
Renaissance  styles  in  furniture  .  .  .  as  well  as 
for  the  modern,  occasional  piece.  Besides  this 
particular  color,  there  is  offered  the  same  clever 
pattern  in  a  selection  of  other  tones  ...  any 
of  which  will  be  found  pleasing,  and  adaptable 
for  good  decoration. 


Welmo  CJrieze  Q'1o.   l6Q25 


(^  norfo  . 

Another  luxuriously  figured  Chase  frieze  of  rich 
tapestry  effect  suitable  for  choice  individual  pieces. 


"^vy^njy^nn^^-^ir^  -  ^nry~ ^si^iq^^rirp^nry^i  ?  ry^nr^viri^^rir^-^n/i^^ari,^^^/^^ — *uy 
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obert  Cd.  Irwin  Company  productions  fully  satisfy 
every  demand  for  fine,  well-designed,  skillfully  made 
furniture.  Reproductions  of  authentic  antiques  and 
splendid  adaptations  of  the  best  period  styles,  are  made  with- 
out restrictions  of  time  or  materials  —  veritable  "limited 
editions"  of  furniture  art.  Groups  for  more  modest  incomes, 
however,  are  available  at  moderate  prices,  yet  behind  them 
stand  the  same  creative  forces,  the  trained  craftsmen  and  the 
same  Knowledge  that  builds  for  the  interiors  of  Hmerica's 
richest  homes. 

Irwin  productions  arc  offered  for  sale  by  the  best  dealers, 
and  are  available  for  public  inspection  at  any  of  the  Irwin 
factory  wholesale  showrooms  where  a  large,  comprehensive 
display  is  constantly  maintained. 

Ro6*rt  &X  Itrtoitt  Co 

Designers  and  leakers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Y'*r9 

26  Summer  Hvenue       Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


H  copy  of  "Irwin  Interpre- 
tations," brief,  informative 
resume'  of  period  furniture 
styles,  profusely  illustrated 
—a  brochure  of  interest  to 
all  home  lovers—  will  be  sent 
you  upon  request. 


Showrooms: 
©rand  Rapids 
Ht  the  factory 

Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Bl. 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Bldg. 

Milwaukee 
2 1 24  N.  prospect  Hve. 

JVew  York  Office 
250  Madison  Hve. 
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PAINTINGS 

OL»   and   MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS 

ETCHINGS 


]  I  I  last  ."JTth  Street 
NEW  YORK 

PARIS  CHICAGO  LONDON 

17  Place  Vendome      (>22  s.  Michigan  Ave.       15  OKI  Bond  St. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Painted  and  Inlaid  Louis  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


One  of  a  pair  of  superb  Louis  XV  marqueterie  and  tulip-wood  sec- 
retaires with  cuivre  (lore  mounts.  One  pour  Monsieur,  one  pour 
Madame,  Courtesy  Edouard  Jonas 


These  console  tables  and  mirrors 
are  especially  colorful  to  an  interior 
because  the  backgrounds  are  gener- 
ally treated  in  some  soft  tint,  such 
as  cream  or  a  light  green,  carved  de- 
tails are  brought  into  relief  by  gilding. 

Attractive  effects  are  also  achieved 
from  a  pair  of  square  painted  pedes- 
tals each  with  a  large  porcelain  vase 
or  carved  figure. 

Additional  color  can  be  obtained 
from  the  tones  of  the  various  woods 
used  to  inlay  the  fronts  and  tops  of 
commodes,  and  from  other  furni- 
ture which  is  treated  with  floral  pat- 
terns produced  by  what  is  known  as 
marquetry;  this  latter  being  the  in- 
laying of  light  colored  woods,  cut  to 
the  desired  shapes,  such  as  leaves, 
flowers  and  other  motifs. 

All  the  finer  French  inlaid  furni- 
ture dates  from  about  1730  to  1765, 
during  which  time,  especially  skilful 
combinations  of  different  woods  were 
used  to  produce  the  decorative  sur- 
faces. The  actual  carcase  or  body  of 
an  object  would  be  constructed  of 
walnut,  mahogany  and  at  times 
ebony,  with  rosewood,  holly,  maple, 
laburnum,  king,  tulip  and  similar 
lighter  woods  of  varying  shades  in- 
laid into  the  fronts,  sides  and  tops. 
Frequently  the  drawer  fronts  of  com- 
modes are  outlined  by  tine  lines  of 
holly  while  marquetry  in  the  form  of 
tlowers  and  leaves  is  used  to  decorate 
the  panel;  variegated  woods  selected 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  natural 
color  of  different  blossoms,  being  so 
skilfully  arranged  that  the  most  deli- 
cate shadings  and  Mendings  are  ap- 
parent in  the  wood  picture. 

It  is  often  thought  that  the  French 
Louis  decorated  furniture  is  mostly 
o\  the  larger  type,  whereas  actually 
there  are  innumerable  pieces,  appro- 
priate to  small  rooms. 

Various  styles  of  small  tables,  both 
inlaid  with  marquetry  designs  and 
painted,  were  naturally  popular  dur- 
ing the  ISth  Century  in  France  owing 
to  the  growing  fashion  of  afternoon 
tea.  One  type  of  pedestal-shaped 
table   favored  in  the  reign  of  Louis 


XV  has  a  circular  shelf  between  three 
graceful  cabriole  legs  with  gilt  or- 
molu feet.  The  top  is  also  circular  and 
fitted  with  a  pierced  metal  gallery 
while  below  this  is  a  small  cupboard, 
the  door  often  being  inlaid  with 
panels  of  flowers  usually  appearing  in 
vases  copied  from  the  Chinese  shapes. 

With  the  French  decorated  furni- 
ture of  the  later  ISth  Century  it  is 
possible  to  find  some  of  those  ex- 
quisitely painted  panels  that  no  few 
of  us  prefer  to  the  inlaid  decorations. 
Often  with  such  pieces  as  what  were 
called  sofa-end  cabinets,  which  are 
quite  small  and  low,  the  panels  of  the 
two  doors  will  be  painted  with  classic 
vases  holding  a  profusion  of  flowers; 
or  the  sides  and  top  of  a  poudriere 
will  be  enameled  with  some  soft 
ground  color  outlined  in  gold  with 
bouquets  in  natural  colors  as  the  cen- 
ter decorations  of  each  panel;  another 
method  being  to  inset  painted  china 
plaques  in  furniture  intended  for  the 
apartments  of  the  court  ladies. 

Screens  which  have  known  so 
marked  a  revival  in  later  years 
offered  an  especially  attractive  medi- 
um for  the  furniture  painters  and  ex- 
amples by  the  French  artists  are  well 
worth  seeking.  Not  only  does  a  three 
or  four  panel  painted  screen  enhance 
the  beauty  of  an  interior,  it  serves 
also  as  an  attractive  background  to 
undecorated  furniture  and  confers  a 
happy  sense  of  contrast. 

During  the  past  few  years  many 
specimens  of  this  French  furniture 
have  appeared  in  America,  though  it 
should  be  remarked  that  of  late  the 
French  government  has  exercised  a 
parental  eye  to  see  that  the  more  his- 
torical remain  in  their  native  land. 
Many  a  visitor  to  France  has  seen 
and  coveted  some  beautiful  escritoire 
commode  or  other  piece  and  visual- 
ized it  in  a  particular  room  in  his 
home.  He  may  have  found  that  it  was 
possible  to  purchase  it.  but  when  the 
time  came  to  send  it  to  the  ship  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  the  authorities 
have  politely  but  firmly  forbidden  the 
treasure  being  exported. 
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THE  COUNTRY  HOME  OF 

7 1 Irs. 'It  ni.Ux.  I  anaerbitt,cJenl 

CHARMINGLY  DECORATED 

WITH   SALUBRA 

WALL  COVERINGS 


s~\  1  IvILLllL)  architects  ana  decorators  work  wonders,  not 
V — S  only  in  decorating,  but  in  re=modeling,  re= decorating 
and  modernizing  country  homes  —  and  some  oi  the  nation  s 
most  iamous  snow  f>laces  have  been  given  a  new  lease  on  liie 
and  beauty  with  Oalubra  \\  all  Coverings.  s^s  Salubra  v/all 
Coverings  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  both  because  of  their 
special  f>rof>erties  and  because  these  imported  wall  coverings 
oner  hundreds  oi  amazingly  beautiful  color  schemes  and  patterns 
Irora  the  hands  oi  Kurojje  s  most  Iamous  designers. e<s's  Oalubra 
does  more  than  decorate,  however.  1  his  unicfue  wall  covering 
is  7jon=f>orous  and  non=absorbent.  It  completes  and  decorates 
the  structure  of  the  wall  in  one  operation.  It  acts  as  a  protec- 
tive veneer  to  the  {Master  and  gives  the  effect  of  a  one-Jjiece 
design. e/Sys>  Oalubra  is  really  Jiaint-by-the-roll  — line  oil  colors 
on  a  strong  JDarcbment  base,  c^®  Salubra  is  as  durable  as  it  is 
beautiful,  oalubra  is  fadeless,  wears  lor  years,  and  can  be 
scrubbed  clean  with  soap  and  water  whenever  it  becomes  soiled! 
Ask  your  architect  or  decorator  aboutoalubra —  the  permanent 
wall  decoration  — or  write  us  direct.  Frederic  Blank  &  Co., 
Q30  Park  Ave.,  New  York — or  <24  N.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Sprays  of  old  fashioned  garden 
flowers  and  butterflies  in  yellow, 
blue  and  terra  cotta  (Salubra  Pat- 
tern No.  31583)  create  a  cheery 
atmosphere  in  this  guest  chamber. 


Salubra  Pattern  No.  31624,  an 
amusing  and  colorful  design  on  a 
gray  background  is  used  through- 
out the  hallways  in  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt  Senior's  country  home  at 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.y. 


* 


Walls  in  aquatone  blue,  with  woodwork 
painted  putty  color  trimmed  in  terra 
cotta,  key  the  decorative  scheme  of  this 
lovely  room.  Its  unusual  texture  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  plain  color 
Salubra  Pattern  No.  30071.  Draperies, 
bedspreads  and  upholstered  furniture 
by   Miss   Margaretta   Van    R.  Schuyler. 


tt  * 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


WONT  FADE 


WILL  WASH 
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Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


IN  the  spring  of  the  year  we  bring  the  fascination 
of  the  out-of-doors  into  the  home.  Then  we  de- 
light in  forsythia  sprays,  pussy  willows,  and  the  gay 
and  scented  beauty  of  flowering  bulbs. 

Roseville  Pottery  provides  the  perfect  setting  for 
spring  flowers.  Its  lovely  texture  and  exquisite  coloring 
blend  with  a  wide  variety  of  blossoms;  and  the  wealth 
of  designs  offered  by  Roseville  makes  graceful  display 
possible  with  all  sorts  and  types  of  growing  things. 

Because  of  its  beauty  of  form,  texture  and  color, 
Roseville  Pottery  is  appropriate  as  a  permanent  part  of 
your  decorative  scheme.  It  is  "livable"  pottery,  and  has 
the  true  distinction  of  a  charming  and  usable  creation. 

Bowls,  jars,  vases  and  candlesticks  of  many  sizes 
and  shapes  are  fashioned  for  you  by  Roseville 
craftsmen.  You  may  see  them  at  leading  gift  shops 
and  department  stores.  Ask  for  them  by  name 
so   you   may  be  sure  of  genuine   Roseville  quality. 

Write,  and  a  copy  of  the  interesting,  illustrated  booklet, "Pottery  "will  be  sent  you  free. 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

RO/EVILLE 
POTTERY 


revolutionize  the  whole  stupid,  stand- 
ardized, fly-blown  musical  comedy 
field. 

For  "Meet  My  Sister,"  adapted  by 
Harry  Wagstaff  Gribble  from  the 
French  of  Berr,  Verneuil  and  Blum, 
is  without  a  chorus  girl,  has  no  flim- 
flam scenery  and  depends  entirely  on 
humor,  story,  music  and,  above  all, 
on  the  sophisticated  intelligence  of 
its  audience.  It's  a  pleasant  innova- 
tion. 

The  story?  Oh,  well — it's  about  a 
Countess  who  is  in  love  with  a  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.  She  pursues 
him  to  a  shoe-store  in  Nancy.  After 
they  are  married  it  looks  like  a  di-. 
vorce.  But  you  know  better  than  that, 
mes  enfants — hein? 

Then,  too,  I  found  great  delight 
in  the  refined  comedy  of  Walter 
Slezak,  the  eccentric  doings  of  George 
Grossmith,  the  daintiness  of  Bettina 
Hall  and  the  intoxicating  soubret- 
tishness  of  Olive  Olsen  (a  real  blonde 
beauty).  Benatzsky's  music  is  catchy 
and  Viennese. 

"Meet  My  Sister"  can  be  seen 
twice — fancy  that! 

"PHILIP  GOES  FORTH" 

Because  of  the  superb  direction 
and  casting  of  "Philip  Goes  Forth" 
by  the  author,  George  Kelly,  and 
also  because  of  the  perfect  acting  of 
everybody  concerned,  a  most  tenuous, 
unimportant  and  banal  theme  took 
on  a  measure  of  interest  and  achieved 
something  of  a  laughing  success.  But 
the  play  itself  nowhere  comes  near  in 
stature  to  "The  Show-Off,"  "Craig's 
Wife"  or  "The  Torch-Bearers."  It 
has,  nevertheless,  all  those  individual 
character  creations  which  belong  to 
George  Kelly  alone  and  which  make 
whatever  he  does  of  great  interest. 

Philip  is  a  son  of  a  rich  business 
man  in  a  small  town.  He  has  an  am- 
bition to  write  plays,  although  he 
knows  nothing  about  playwriting. 
So  the  fable  tells  us  of  Philip's  dis- 
illusion in  New  York  after  a  quarrel 
with  his  hard-boiled  father  and  his 
return  to  the  fold.  The  play  is  dread- 
fully padded  to  stretch  it  out  for 
three  acts.  But  I  doubt  whether  any- 
one could  have  triumphed  over  the 
shoddiness  of  the  theme. 

The  acting — a  sheer  delight !  Harry 
Ellerbe  as  Thilip  was  youthful  cock- 
sureness  to  the  life;  Cora  Wither- 
spoon  as  a  sophisticated  widow 
sparkled  like  real  champagne;  Marion 
Barney  as  a  High  Art  boarding- 
house-keeper,  disillusioned  and  proud, 
was  genuine,  and  Harry  Gresham 
was  a  knockout  as  a  New  York  play- 
writing  boob.  But  the  bit  that  sticks 
out  in  these  various  Kellyesque  char- 
acterizations is  Dorothy  Stickney  as 
an  eye-rolling,  sentimental  poetess 
with  the  most  grotesque  and  en- 
chanting mannerisms  you  can  con- 
ceive of.  She  is  really  wonderful  as 
the  mask  of  pathetic  humor. 

"FIVE    STAR    FINAL" 

We,  the  American  people,  continue 
to  satirize  our  own  institutions,  stu- 
pidities and  unenlightened  material- 
ism—which is  a  healthy  sign,  the 
one  unerring  sign  that  America  is 
going  forward.  For  the  critical  spirit 
is  the  mother  of  civilization.  Of 
course,  if  it  didn't  pay.  the  play- 
wrights wouldn't  expose  us.  But  that, 
too,  is  the  comedy  of  "progress" — it 
must  pay! 

"Five  Star  Final,"  by  the  ex- 
managing  editor  of  The  Graphic, 
Louis  Weitzenkom,  is  an  expose, 
drastic  and  uncompromising,  of  the 


tabloid  racket.  It  is  in  twenty-one 
scenes,  using  the  movie  and  "Grand 
Hotel"  technique.  It  tells  a  story  of 
how  The  Gazette  in  digging  up  a 
woman's  buried  past  in  order  tj 
boost  circulation  causes  the  suicide 
of  the  woman  and  her  husband. 

We  have  swift  characterizations  of 
a  hard-boiled  millionaire  newspaper 
proprietor,  an  idiotic  contest  editor, 
a  religious  editor  used  as  a  stool- 
pigeon,  a  second-story,  spout-climb- 
ing, thieving  reporter  and  reporteress 
— ;and  the  rest  of  the  mud-larks  of 
the  tabloid  world.  It  is  all  so  well 
done  that  it  gags  us  with  disgust. 
But  it  grips  and  bites  into  you.  It 
makes  you  feel  there  ought  to  be  a 
law — ■. 

Arthur  Byron  as  the  managing 
editor  who  engineered  the  dirty  story 
is,  as  always,  superb.  He  is  the  most 
convincing  actor  on  our  stage.  All 
the  others  were  good.  A  melodrama 
much  worth  the  telling. 
"tomorrow  and  tomorrow" 

Philip  Barry  is  a  good  window- 
dresser.  In  most  of  his  plays  he  is, 
in  fact,  nearly  all  window.  The  store 
is  bare.  His  characters,  stripped  of 
their  clothing  of  fancy  dialogue  and 
pseudo-symbolic  "atmosphere,"  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  ordinary  me- 
chanically moved  dummies.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Barry  cannot  create  char- 
acter, nor  has  he  any  invention,  im- 
agination or  psychic  insight.  He 
excels  in  dialogue  and  artificial  atti- 
tudes, the  latter  of  which  he  mistakes 
for  characterizations. 

"Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow"  (why 
the  title?),  his  latest  play,  contains 
all  these  faults.  It  promises  well  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  first  act,  and  \ 
then  progressively  thins  out  to  noth- 
ing at  all.  It  is  an  Indiana  triangle 
with  echoes  of  "Strange  Interlude." 
She,  Mrs.  Redman,  is  married  to  a 
commonplace  man  mainly  interested 
in  horses.  She  is  also  bored  and  longs 
for  a  baby.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  baby  is  not  forthcoming.  A 
famous  doctor  comes  along  and  gives 
her  the  baby.  Some  years  later,  in 
the  third  act.  the  boy  appears.  The 
doctor  comes  back  and  saves  the  boy 
from  a  strange  and  unexplained  ill- 
ness. He  disappears  again,  leaving 
the  husband  in  the  belief  that  the  boy 
is  his.  This  banal  and  unoriginal 
theme  is  hoisted  over  by  a  lot 
of  transparent  "spiritual"  mummery 
which  can  only  delight  pre-McKinley 
souls. 

Zita  Johann  as  the  wife  was  arti- 
ficial. The  doctor-lover  was  played 
woodenly  by  Herbert  Marshall,  as 
was  the  husband  of  Harvey  Stephens. 
The  one  bright  spot  was  the  work  of 
Osgood  Perkins  as  the  doctor's  sec- 
retary. He  was  the  only  humanly 
recognizable  character  in  the  play. 

"the  truth  came" 

Ivor  Novello  has  a  grand  time  in 
this  world — writing  light  comedies 
and  acting  in  them.  He  is  like  a  big 
boy,  and  is  certainly  engaging,  charm- 
ing and  Puck-like  in  his  latest  little 
nothing-about-nobodies  called  "The 
Truth  Game." 

He  plays  the  part  of  an  impudent,  \ 
penniless  fellow  who  lays  siege  from 
Mayfair  to  Cleveland  Manor  to  the 
body  and  soul  of  a  widow  who  wall 
have  none  of  him  (you  know  she 
loves  this  enchanting  rascal  from  the 
first  curtain). 

This    pursued    lady    is   played    by 
Phoebe  Foster  with  grace  and  tact. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Historic  Pine 

Panelled  Room 

of  the  early 
Quieen  Anne  Period 


Fireplace  with  panelled 
overmantel,  three  doors 
and  pair  of  windows 
16'l"xl5'0"x9,ll"high 

z^llso  on  c  xhibition 

A  very  interesting  Jacobean  oak  panel- 
led room,  21'  10"  x  15'  lV/2"  x  9'  3l/2" 
high. 

Andirons,  dog  grates 
fenders,  firetools,  firebacks 

Antiques  and  Reproductions 


TOPHUNTER  wy„%3?« 

MANTELPIECES      r      FIREPLACE   EQUIPMENT      1      LIGHTING  FIXTURES      »      DECORATIVE  METALWORK 


or  your  Living  Room 


.  .  .  we  suggest  this  appropriate  collection  of  Queen  ANNE  reproductions.  The  mellow 
charm  of  the  English  country  house,  the  chaste  restraint  of  carving,  and  the  degree  of 
comfort  exacted  by  sponsors  of  this  livable  period,  find  eloquent  expression  in  this  grouping. 


CHICAGO    SHOWROOMS 
660  Cass  St.  (No.  Wabash  Ave.  ) 


Albert  (BrnHfrlft,  3nr. 

801-803   Third  Avenue,   New  York 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 
207   North   Vermont   Avenue 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ELDORADO    PENCIL    TALKS 

5  B  Eldorado  on  Cameo  paper — one  pencil  for  all  tones.  Hold  pencil  as  you  would 
charcoal.  This  brings  the  broad  side  of  the  lead  down  on  the  paper.  Plenty  of  paper 
between  drawing  and  board  gives  a  soft,  responsive  surface. —  Ernest  W.  Watson 


Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


Eldorado's  broad  versatility  is  demonstrated  in  Ernest  Watson's 
interesting  Eldorado  sketches.  Follow  them.  You  will  rind 
them  lively,  entertaining,  and  instructive.  Eldorado  Sales  Depart- 
ment, Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Fence  the  Hoodlum  and  Racketeer  OUT! 

Day  and  night  Stewart  Fences  are  on  guard,  repelling 
malicious,    destructive,    thieving    vagrants    and    trespassers. 

Stewart  Fences  give  you  and  your  household  utmost  se- 
curity, protection  and  privacy.  Stewart  Wrought  Iron  Fences 
are  rust-resistant;  last  for  years.  Stewart  Chain  Link  Wire 
Fences  are  non-climbable. 


Wrought 

Iron 

Gates  and 

Fences 


^FENCES 


Non-Climbable 

Chain 

Link  Wire 

for  Acreage 


Stewart  Gates  and  Fences  have  been  noted  for  their  distinctive  beauty 

;is  well  a  ,  itructural  strength     designed  by  artists  and  wrought  by  mas- 

i 

|  -  Pine  Homes  and  Estates"  and  address  of 

■"    I  allsl  whose  services  are  available  to  you 

II  ation. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO..  Inc. 
'''  !  Stewart    Mock  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Leane  Zugsmith,  author  of  "Goodbye 

and  Tomorrow,"  published  by  Horace 

Liveright 

Hall  to  welcome  the  heroes;  and, 
while  wandering  around  a  deserted 
part  of  the  ship  he  runs  into  Whitey 
and  asks  him  for  a  pick-me-up.  He 
and  Whitey  get  tight  together;  and 
the  Mayor  invites  him  to  a  dinner  for 
the  Antarctic  heroes,  gets  back  to  his 
place  on  the  City  Hall  steps  and,  in 
his  befuddlement,  mistakes  the  ex- 
plorers for  an  Anarchist  delegation, 
and  launches  into  a  speech  denounc- 
ing Anarchy  until  something  is 
whispered  into  his  ear  and  he  apolo- 
gizes saying:  "My  mistake.  Wrong 
speech,"  and  begins  a  more  appropri- 
ate one.  "Whitey"  is  the  deepest  cut- 
ting satire  upon  the  glitter  of  New 
York  that  we  have  had. 
"the  gentle  libertine" 

Colette  has  for  many  years  enjoy- 
ed a  vast  reputation  in  France  as  a 
subtle  delineator  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  human  heart  and  one  of  the  most 
delicate  of  her  analyses  is  "The  Gen- 
tle Libertine"  (Farrar  &  RineharO. 
This  is  a  beautiful  and  humane  study. 
It  is  a  book  I  should  recommend  as 
heartily  to  men  as  to  women,  espe- 
cially to  those  men  who  are  frankly 
baffled  by  the  peculiarities  of  fem- 
inine logic.  The  Minne  of  "The  Gen- 
tle Libertine"  is  brought  up  in  a  strict 
French  household,  where  every  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  her  from  know- 
ing anything  about  the  realities  of 
life  until  she  is  safely  married.  Sur- 
reptitiously she  reads  the  crime  stor- 
ies in  the  newspapers  and  in  vivid 
imagination  comes  to  believe  herself 
the  Queen  of  the  Underworld,  mis- 
tress of  an  assassin.  In  an  aberrant 
and  delirious  search  for  her  cut-throat 
lover  one  night  she  is  sadly  disillus- 
ioned, and  she  grows  up  meekly  to 
marry  her  stolid,  unimaginative  cou- 
sin. He  does  not  succeed  in  awakening 
her,  nor  do  any  of  the  successive  lov- 
ers she  takes  on  hopefully  and  ex- 
pectantly and  always  with  an  after- 
math of  disillusion,  until  a  sentimental 
roue  refuses  to  take  her  and  talks  to 
her  in  such  a  way  that  she  learns 
how  to  get  from  her  husband  what 
she  seeks.  Then  both  she  and  her 
husband  are  happy.  A  penetrating 
story,  wise,  delicate  and  interesting. 
"goodbye  and  tomorrow" 

A  novel  of  unusual  quality  is  Leane 
Zugsmith's  "Goodbye  and  Tomor- 
row" (Liveright),  the  study  of  a  too 
generous  temperament.  The  story  has 


to  do  with  the  career  of  Emmy  Bish- 
op, a  woman  with  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  be  an  inspiration  to  artists 
and  writers  and  thus  to  bring  to  full 
fruition  all  of  their  finest  talents.  ■£. 
her  forties,  she  takes  stock  of  herself, 
with  her  fading  beauty  and  the  empti- 
ness of  her  life.  She  has  been  the 
mistress  of  many  men  of  promise  and 
she  has  nurtured  them,  or  so  she 
thinks,  helped  them  to  cultivate  their 
abilities,  urged  them  on  toward  the 
highest  possible  achievement.  She  has 
the  sentimental  notion  that  art  is  in- 
spired by  women  and  she  persists  in 
the  delusion  that  art  is  the  product 
of  love.  She  gives  and  gives  gener- 
ously; she  enhances  the  reputations 
of  her  lovers,  by  diplomacy  and 
scheming;  she  helps  them  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
observes  that  in  doing  so  they  sacri- 
fice integrity  and  honesty  for  the 
meretricious.  She  then  regards  her- 
self as  a  failure.  She  has  failed  to  cap- 
ture anything  enduring  and  satisfac- 
tory out  of  life,  for  all  that  she  is 
regarded  by  the  world  as  a  glamorous 
creature  who  has  enmeshed  the  hearts 
of  many  men  and  whose  life  has  been 
full  of  excitement.  Emmy's  difficulty 
is  that  she  has  never  been  in  love  her- 
self; she  has  only  been  in  love  with 
an  idea,  and  an  idea  that  is  essential- 
ly false  and  sentimental.  Neverthe- 
less her  history  is  a  proud  and  boun- 
tiful one,  and  Miss  Zugsmith  has  set 
it  forth  with  overtones  of  pathos, 
sympathetic,  good-humored,  pitying. 

"EVA" 

As  a  tour-de-force  in  making  the 
reader  read  always  between  the  lines, 
"Eva"  (Simon  &  Schuster)  by  Jac- 
ques Chardonne  is  an  extraordinary 
achievement.  It  is  the  story  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  of  a  wife's  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  soul  of  her  husband, 
a  novelist,  at  three  different  periods 
in  his  career.  The  words  of  the  diary 
say  one  thing,  but  the  reader  under- 
stands the  situation  to  be  otherwise, 
because  the  diarist  is  self-deceiving, 
unable  to  face  reality,  pretending 
even  in  the  intimacy  of  self-com- 
munion. It  is  a  tragic  and  pathetic 
story,  told  with  consummate  skill  and 
very  high  art.  In  the  diarist's  pitiful 
attempts  to  be  just  and  understand- 
ing to  a  wife  who  does  not  love  him 
and  yet  wrecks  him  mentally  and 
spiritually,  we  have  a  minor  master- 
piece. 

"MARIO  AND  THE  MAGICIAN" 

'Mario  and  the  Magician" 
(Knopf)  by  Thomas  Mann  is  a  psy- 
chological thriller,  very  short  but  so 
packed  with  double  significances  that 
it  requires  considerable  time  and  con- 
centration to  read  it.  It  is  three  stor- 
ies in  one.  On  the  surface  it  is  the 
story  of  a  hypnotist  who,  in  plain 
view  of  the  audience,  tortures  a  sub- 
ject with  so  much  malice  and  forces 
the  subject  to  unburden  his  very  soul, 
that  the  subject  turns  upon  the  hyp- 
notist and  murders  him.  Second  it  is 
a  story  of  the  oblique  and  sometimes 
sinister  manifestations  of  the  sub- 
conscious. And  third  it  is  an  essay- 
story  on  the  relationship  between 
physical  invalidism  and  morbidity.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  accept  Mann's 
premise  to  derive  a  sort  of  horrified 
fascination  out  of  this  strange  story. 
"testament  of  a  critic" 

George  Jean  Nathan  at  his  best 
has  a  fresh,  crisp,  sparkling  prose 
style,  recording  the  challenging,  dis- 
illusioned common  sense  of  an  acute 
and  well-informed   intelligence.   And 
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he  is  at  his  epigrammatic  and  fallacy- 
exposing  best  in  his  new  book, 
"Testament  of  a  Critic"  (Knopf J. 
One  of  the  great  services  that  Nathan 
performs  in  our  time  is  that  of  tak- 
ing excerpts  from  the  public  state- 
ments of  statesmen  and  politicians, 
impresarios,  playwrights,  novelists, 
philosophers  and  critics,  which  would 
fr  otherwise  pass  unchallenged  and  ex- 
posing these  statements  as  tosh  and 
nonsense.  He  is  an  intellectual  stimu- 
lant and  a  socio-aesthetic  corrective. 
He  has  an  immense  amount  of  learn- 
ing, but  he  wears  it  as  jauntily  as  a 
topper;  he  is  sometimes  a  trifle  high- 
hat,  but  he  is  seldom  high-brow;  he 
is  a  hedonist  confessed  and  an  egoist 
by  temperament  and  out  of  philoso- 
phical reasoning;  he  has  an  aesthetic 
conscience  but  no  social  one  and  he 
has  a  superior  disdain  for  any  one 
who  bothers  himself  about  the  public 
welfare.  In  "Testament  of  a  Critic" 
he  has  frankly  laid  his  cards  upon  the 
table  and  has  told  us,  insofar  as  ele- 
mentary discretion  permits,  just 
what  his  beliefs  and  canons  are. 
What  he  detests  most  of  all,  it  seems, 
are  hypocrisy  and  self-delusion ; 
what  he  admires  most  are  beauty  and 
good  workmanship.  His  loyalties  are 
keen  whenever  his  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  artistic  taste  is  concerned 
and  he  is  capable  of  high  fervor  in 
defending  good  literary  work  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Philistines.  He  is 
and  always  has  been  a  champion  of 
integrity,  individualism  and  innova- 
tions in  literary  and  dramatic  com- 
positions. To  read  him  is  to  experi- 
ence a  shaking  up  of  one's  com- 
placencies and,  in  many  things,  a 
readjustment  of  one's  point  of  view 
wherever  that  point  of  view  has  been 
arrived  at.  not  by  thought,  but  by  a 
lazy  acceptance  of  what  passes  cur- 
rent as  truth. 

"the  indiscreet  years" 

Larry  Barretto's  latest  novel,  "The 
Indiscreet  Years"  (Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart)  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
he  has  yet  written.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  charm. 
who.  as  a  war  nurse  succumbed  to  the 
sort  of  general  promiscuousness  preva- 
lent among  the  war-emancipated 
women  of  the  time  and.  later  on.  be- 
came the  kept  woman  of  an  impotent 
man  in  Paris  who  thus  saved  himself 
from  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  pretending  that  she  was  his  mis- 
tress. The  Helena  Fane  of  the  story, 
after  leading  a  precarious  existence 
both  morally  and  financially,  achieves 
happiness  in  the  form  of  marriage  to 
an  appreciative  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory and  understanding  man.  Per- 
haps Barretto's  intention  was  pre- 
cisely what  baffled  me  in  the  story. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  intention  to  show 
that  Helena  as  always  justifying  her- 
self in  the  prevailing  code  of  strict 
morality  by  accepting  that  code  and 
yet  flaunting  it,  without  any  admis- 
sion to  herself  that  she  had  flaunted. 
Certainly,  according  to  her  own  code, 
she  was  a  trollop,  even  if  a  generous 
and  engaging  one,  but  it  seemed  to 
horrify  her  that  any  one  should  hint 
that  she  wasn't  as  pure  as  the  driven 
snow.  In  fact,  it  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  her  that  she  was  a  kept 
woman,  giving  nothing  in  return,  un- 
til a  street-walker  in  Paris  refused 
her  charity  and  told  her  to  keep  off 
her  beat.  If  Barretto  intended  that 
his  reader  should  feel  this  split-per- 
sonality of  his  heroine,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  might  have  treated  her  self- 
delusion  with  a  trifle  more  edge  and 
humor.  As  it  is,  he  seems  to  be  more 
than  a  little  bit  in  love  with  her 
glamor  and  her  errancies. 


"VENUS  ON  WHEELS 

For  smart,  witty,  sophisticated 
farce,  a  bit  of  sense  and  fluff  to  while 
away  an  evening  or  to  make  con- 
valescence pleasant,  I  give  you 
"Venus  on  Wheels"  (Macaulay)  by 
Maurice  Dekobra.  It  is  an  extrava- 
ganza, but  it  has  reality  and  sense  in 
it.  And  it  is  very  funny.  It  is  like  a 
Restoration  comedy.  In  fact  I  think 
that  in  Wycherley,  Dekobra  must 
have  found  his  hunch  and  inspiration, 
even  the  great  farcical  climax  where 
two  assignations  are  frustrated  by  the 
ingenuity  of  a  reformed  street-walker 
and  husband  and  wife  are  united  and 
an  erring  father  is  brought  back  in- 
tact to  domesticity. 

In  "Venus  on  Wheels",  a  French 
gentlewoman  of  great  scruples  and 
little  sense,  upon  learning  that  her 
husband  has  deceived  her,  resigns 
herself  to  wholesale  philanthropy. 
She  undertakes  the  reformation  of  a 
little  nympthe  du  pave  whom  she 
finds  in  bistro  in  the  Montmarte  sec- 
tion. The  little  birdling  takes  well  to 
her  reformation,  because  she  has  just 
lost  her  lover,  and,  despite  the  over- 
tures of  her  benefactress's  father,  be- 
comes a  prim  and  conscientious  typ- 
ist. But  her  benefactress  herself 
feels  strange  stirrings  of  a  romantic 
imagination  excited  by  deductions 
about  the  life  of  her  ward  and  plans 
to  give  herself  to  her  husband's  best 
friend  in  surroundings  that  shall 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  sin — the  cote 
where  her  ward  was  wont  to  earn  her 
living.  Well,  it  all  comes  out  all  right 
in  the  broad  and  farcical  manner  of 
pre-Puritan  comedy.  There  are  many 
laughable  scenes  and  conceits  in  it. 

"a  jew  in  love" 

If  you  are  tough-minded  and  tough- 
stomached  and  can  gird  yourself  to 
the  perusal  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable, and  in  some  ways,  one  of 
the  most  offensive  novels  ever  writ- 
ten, you  will  find  a  certain  amount 
of  wry  satisfaction  out  of  the  vicious 
caricatures,  verbal  pyrotechnics,  and 
saline  observations  in  "A  Jew  in 
Love"  (Covici-Friede)  by  Ben  Hecht. 
It  is  a  savage  and  bitter  book  and, 
though  written  by  a  Jew,  anti-Semitic 
to  an  extreme  degree.  It  is  an  exer- 
cise and  diversion  in  flagellation,  bril- 
liant, merciless,  lacerating.  I  confess 
that  I  deserted  the  exhibition  about 
half  way  through  it,  unable  any  longer 
to  keep  my  mind  upon  the  sheer  hor- 
ror of  carnality  mixed  up  with  an 
infantile  sort  of  sentimentality.  Ben 
Hecht  has  a  great  talent.  Let  us  hope 
that  with  this  book  he  has  sufficiently 
purged  himself  of  accumulated  bile. 

"the  incredible  yanqui" 

'The  Incredible  Yanqui"  (Long- 
mans) by  Hermann  B.  Deutsch  is  the 
true  story  of  Lee  Christmas,  a  Louisi- 
ana adventurer  who  participated  in 
the  opera  bouffe  revolutions  in  Cen- 
tral America,  specifically  in  Honduras, 
became  a  fire-eating  general  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  involved  the 
United  States  in  the  imbroglio,  and 
in  every  way  lived  out  the  life  of  a 
hellion  about  whom  a  thousand  leg- 
ends have  grown  up.  Deutsch  has 
gone  carefully  over  the  records,  in- 
terviewed two  of  Christmas'  four 
lawfully  wedded  wives,  and  drawn  up- 
on the  memories  of  those  associated 
with  Christmas  in  the  turbulent  and 
farcical  doings  in  Honduras.  It  is  a 
fascinating  story,  told  with  great 
literary  skill  and  distinction.  There  is 
grace  and  charm  in  Deutsch's  writing, 
a  care  for  the  right  phrasing,  a  jaunti- 
ness  in  the  prose.  There  is  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  as  he  writes  and  a  sophisti- 
cation and  composure  in  his  attitude. 
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derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Damascus,  famed  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury for  its  fabulously  beautiful  silks. 
Following  the  great  styles  of  decora  - 
tion,damasi<  has  passed  through  cen- 
turies of  adaption  and,  with  change, 
has  gained  new  beauty.  Cheney 
Brothers,  looking  back,  have  repro- 
duced with  taste  schooled  with 
knowledge  the  masterpieces  of  the 
pastand  looking  forward,  have  made 
notable  additions  to  a  fabled  and 
magnificent  line  of  fabrics.  You  will 
find  perfectly  exemplified,  in  Cheney 
Brothers'  showrooms,  damasks  for 
any  period  in  which  you  are  interest- 
ed, whether  it  be  Venetian  Renais- 
sance, Louis  15th,  Empire,  Federal 
or  Adam. 

New  this  season  is  a  damask  contem- 
porary in  feeling,  featuring  a  charming 
spray  and  flower  motive  with  an  in- 
teresting arrangement  of  weave.  It  is 
designed  for  furniture  and  hangings 
and  is  sufficiently  restrained  in  feeling 
to  be  adapted  to  precedent  as  well 
as  modern  interiors.  It  comes  in  eight 
colors  including  white. 
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CHENEY  BROTHERS 

NEW  YORK  •  509  MADISON  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA  •  1528  WALNUT  STREET 
BOSTON  •  420  BOYLSTON  STREET 
CHICAGO  •  29  EAST  MADISON  STREET 
LOS   ANGELES  ■   811  WEST  SEVENTH   STREET 
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highly  noteworthy  ad- 
dition to  the  Lans  collec- 
tion— a  superb  Eighteenth 
Century  cabinet  recently  acquired  through 
a  purchase  abroad.  Its  original  paint  has  been 
pickled  by  skilled  craftsmen  in  our  shop,  to  a 
mellow  warm  pine.  Unusual  doors  of  Semi- 
Cartwheel  shaped  mullions  accent  its  graceful 
harnmny  in  the  characteristic  manner  which 
so   definitely    marks   that    delightful    period. 

i  led  to  all 

colli  nd  connoisseurs  /              our 

di  Hon  of  Eighteenth  I  'en- 
iury 
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The  Landscape  Value  of  Daylilies 


(Continued  from  page  59) 


The  flowers  of  Daylily  Maculata  re- 
semble those  of  Daylily  Europa  but 
are  larger  and  with  somewhat  more 
contrasting  colors.  The  two  flowers 
here  shown  illustrate  the  extreme  dif- 
ferences in  the  positions  which  the 
floral  parts  may  assume  in  all  daylilies 

an  asset  in  its  decorative  values.  It 
forms  a  substantial  mound  of  green 
that  fully  covers  the  ground  about 
the  crown  of  the  plant.  Each  leaf  is 
long  and  ribbon-like  and  gradually 
tapering  to  a  point. 

For  those  who  wish  variegated  fo- 
liage in  the  garden  there  is  available 
a  variegated  double-flowered  fulvous 
daylily  with  flowers  similar  to  or  per- 
haps identical  with  those  of  the  well 
known  Daylily  Kwanso.  A  variegated 
single-flowered  fulvous  daylily  is  also 
known.  The  variegation  consists  of 
pure  white  stripes  of  different  widths 
that  extend  lengthwise  through  the 
leaves  giving  a  bold  and  striking 
effect. 

The  foliage  of  all  daylilies  is  a 
permanent  feature  throughout  the 
summer.  A  few  early-blooming  sorts 
such  as  H.  minor,  H.  Dumortierii, 
H.  Middendorffii,  Apricot,  Gold  Dust, 
and  Orange,  have  foliage  that  dies  to 
the  ground  in  early  autumn,  but  for 
many  of  the  best  daylilies  new  leaves 
continue  to  appear  and  the  plant  re- 
mains attractively  green  until  killing 
frosts  arrive.  In  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries  many  daylilies  are 
evergreen. 

The  mostly  straight  lines  of  the 
slender  reed-like  flower  stems  or 
scapes  are  in  marked  but  harmonious 
contrast  to  the  curving  lines  of  the 
foliage.  Usually  the  scapes  are  num- 
erous and  together  they  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  a  plant  when  it  is 
in  flower.  There  is,  however,  pleasing 
diversity  in  the  character  of  the  flow- 
er stems  of  different  varieties.  In  the 
garden  clon  of  Hemerocallis  Thun- 
bergii  the  flower  stems  stand  almost 
vertical  and  are  hence  parallel  to  each 
other,  they  rise  well  above  the  leaves, 
and  they  are  branched  above.  For 
the  Daylily  Europa  the  scapes  are 
still  taller  but  somewhat  less  vertical 
and  straight.  For  some  of  the  day- 
lilies,  such  as  //.  aurantiaca,  Luteola, 
Wau-Bun,  and  Mikado,  the  flower 
'-Icins  are  ascending  rather  than  verti- 
cal. In  the  dwarflike  species  //.  Mid- 
dendorffii and  H.  Dumortierii  the 
scapes  are  unbranched,  radiating  from 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  either 
shorter  than  the  leaves  or  only  slight- 
ly longer.  In  the  rather  dwarf  Daylily 
T    igerine  the  numerous  scapes  radi- 

rom  the  crown  displaying  a  dome 
of    flowers    with    the    tips    of    leaves 

mingled  and  somewhat  more  ex- 
'1  giving  a  compact  plant  of  at- 

ive  form.  Thus  the  length  of  the 
id   their  disposition   in  rela- 
tion to  the  foliage  give  pleasing  varia- 

in  the  architecture  of  the  plant  and 


make  it  more  interesting. 
Both  in  quantity  and 
in  quality  the  flower  col- 
ors of  daylilies  constitute 
a  dominant  note  in  dec-^ 
orative  value.  The  main* 
colors  are  yellow,  orange, 
and  red.  and  the  flowers 
are  of  rather  large  size; 
and,  during  much  of  the 
period  of  bloom,  they  are 
numerous.  Although  the 
individual  flowers  of  day- 
lilies  are  usually  open  for 
a  day  only,  the  abund- 
ance of  flower  buds  pro- 
vides a  succession  of  bloom  that  in 
well-established  plants  may  extend 
over  a  period  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Furthermore  a  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  now  in  the  trade  will 
provide  daylilies  in  bloom  in  the  re- 
gion about  New  York  City,  from  the 
first  of  May  until  in  August.  Many 
of  the  best  of  daylilies  are  at  the  cli- 
max of  bloom  during  July  at  a  time 
when  abundance  of  bloom  is  not  had 
from  many  other  flowers.  The  new 
species  H.  multiflora,  continues  to 
bloom  at  The  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  throughout  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  until  killing  frosts  arrive  in 
November,  and  it  is  possible  that  its 
use  in  breeding  may  give  varieties 
which  bloom  during  the  autumn. 

The  plastids  and  pigments  that  are 
responsible  for  the  yellow  and  orange 
effects  in  daylilies  lie  in  the  inner 
tissues  of  the  flower  and  when  these 
exist  alone  there  are  clear  colors 
usually  of  one  shade  and  rather  uni- 
form for  the  entire  inner  face  of  the 
flower.  Of  the  older  daylilies  that 
have  come  to  our  gardens  as  wild 
species  the  yellow  and  the  orange 
colors  predominate.  There  are  the 
pale  lemon  yellow  of  Thunberg's 
Daylily  and  of  Hemerocallis  citrina, 
a  somew:hat  deeper  shade  of  yellow 
in  H.  flava  and  H.  minor,  and  the  rich 
shades  of  orange  in  H.  Dumortierii , 
H.  Middendorffii  and  H.  multiflora. 
But  the  range  of  shades  of  yellow 
and  of  orange  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended in  the  numerous  excellent  hy- 
brids such  as  Gold  Dust,  Sovereign, 
Tangerine,  Luteola,  Radiant,  etc. 

The  flowers  of  two  species,  H. 
fulva  and  H.  aurantiaca  have  fulvous, 
brownish,  and  red  pigments  which  lie 
in  the  surface  layers  above  the  yel- 
lows or  the  oranges  with  which  they 
blend.  For  the  H.  aurantiaca  the  over- 
cast of  fulvous  red  is  faint  and  deli- 
cately blended,  but  for  the  species 
H.  fulva  the  red  is  more  intense  in  the 
midsection  of  the  open  flower  as  is 
seen  in  the  two  clons.  the  Daylily 
Europa  and  the  Daylily  Maculata. 
Certain  wild  plants  recently  obtained 
from  China  and  evidently  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  species  H.  fulva  possess 
rich  red  and  pink  colorings.  All  these 
types  are  being  used  in  selective 
breeding  for  the  development  of  new 
types  of  red-flowered  daylilies. 

Viewed  from  across  the  garden  the 
flowers  of  a  daylily  or  of  a  group  of 
daylilies  blend  in  a  blanket  of  rich 
color  that  is  yellow,  or  orange,  or 
fulvous  red  according  to  the  variety. 
But  as  one  approaches  to  a  near  view 
the  appreciative  and  discerning  eye 
discovers  the  more  subtle  elements  of 
color,  the  velvety  surface,  and  the 
gold-glistening  effects,  and  at  the 
same  time  notes  equally  subtle  aspects 
of  form  in  the  orientation  of  petals 
and  sepals.  The  flower  becomes  a 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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DECORATIVE    OBJECTS 

LAMPS    and    SHADES 

A     REPRESENTATIVE     COLLECTION 
WILL      BE      ON       VIEW      AT      THE 

ANTIQUES      EXPOSITION 

GRAND       CENTRAL      PALACE 
FEB.   27th-MAR.   7th 

NEW  YORK 
485     MADISON     AVE. 
At  52nd  Street-Ninth  Floor 
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Unusual  pair  of  old  Bristol  candelabra 

Circa  1810. 

Height  1 1  inches. 

E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 
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The  Aristocrat  of  Drapery  Fabrics 


Hall  and  stairs  in  country  Colonial  home. 
Laura  M.  Curtis  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C,  decorators. 
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MARIANO  FORTUNY  print  is  well 
adapted  to  this  dignified  Colonial  hallway.  Used 
at  the  windows  and  tailored  richly  with  a  wool 
fringe,  it  presents  smart  contrast  of  texture  to  the 
smooth  walls.  Reminiscent  of  the  finer  silks  im- 
ported by  our  forebears  for  such  stately  homes, 
FORTUNY  is  more  vital  .  .  .  grace  to  the  master 
printer's    inimitable    technique    of    applying    color. 

ARTHUR  H-LEESSOnS1^ 

383-5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


A  booklet  "Fortuny  Fabrics" 

in  color,   gladly  sent  upon 

reguesi. 


Fortung  Fabrics  are  sold 

and  exhibited  only  by 

decorators. 
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CRYSTAL 

Rock  crystal  —  the  Eastern  symbol  of  patience,  per- 
severance and  purity  —  held  by  Orientals  as  the 
perfect  jewel.  «  Chaste  and  sparkling  as  icicles, 
clear  and  transparent  as  prisms,  crystal  recalls 
the  early  centuries  when  East  Indian  seers  read 
the  future  in  these  sorcerous  globes.  K  Flawless 
crystal  spheres,  one  inch  to  four  and  one  half 
inches  in  diameter  are  $15  to  $1000.  Also  carved 
objects    in    forms    of    vases,    figurines    and     birds. 
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YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

60O   FIFTH  AVENUE       NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO     •     BOSTON     •     WASHINGTON 

LONDON  PALM    BEACH 
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cosmos  in  itself.  There  is  much  to  dis- 
cover that  charms  the  artistic  sense 
and  holds  interest. 

What  we  may  call  a  sustained  in- 
terest may  further  be  stimulated  by  a 
special  interplanting  of  varieties. 
Thus  plants  of  Gold  Dust,  Sovereign, 
Estmere,  and  Orangeman  may  be 
placed  close  together.  All  are  early- 
blooming,  almost  dwarf  in  stature, 
and  in  shades  of  yellow-orange.  They 
will  blend  to  give  a  splendid  general 
or  group  effect;  and  the  differences 
in  stature,  habit  of  growth,  precise 
shade  of  color,  and  form  of  flowers 
will  provide  a  diversity  that  holds  in- 
terest at  close  inspection.  Likewise  an 
effective  grouping  of  the  summer- 
blooming  varieties  Luteola,  Miranda, 
and  Shirley  may  be  made.  A  group- 
ing of  varieties  which  bloom  at  dif- 
ferent times  may  be  made  which  will 
provide  areas  of  bloom  somewhere 
in  the  group  continuously  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  the  blooming  of 
daylilies. 

Also  in  placing  daylilies  some  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  flower  colors.  The  rich 
dominant  colors  of  most  daylilies  call 
for  association  with  less  brilliant 
colors.  Those  with  pale  yellow  colors 
are  in  harmony  with  almost  any  col- 
or. The  many  excellent  varieties  with 
orange  or  deep  yellow  are  at  their 
best  in  association  with  white,  pale 
pink,  or  delicate  blues.  Intense  shades 
of  red,  of  purple,  and  of  magenta  are 
scarcely  to  be  placed  near  any  daylily 
with  pure  yellow  or  orange  coloring. 
Daylilies,  and  especially  those  of  the 
tall-growing  types,  show  to  good  ad- 
vantage against  a  green  background 
of  leafy  plants  or  of  a  vine-covered 
wall.  The  daylilies  that  bloom  early, 
in  May  and  June  at  New  York  City, 
are  mostly  dwarf  or  semi-dwarf. 

Many  of  the  daylilies  are  highly 
effective  in  massed  plantings  along 
driveways,  on  terraces,  or  along  the 
banks  of  streams,  pools  or  lakes.  In 
such  locations  the  old  fulvous  Daylily 
Europa  is  a  plant  of  beauty,  and  it 
will  remain  in  good  growth  with  grass 
all  about  its  roots.  When  this  day- 
lily  is  situated  where  its  tall  scapes 
and  fulvous  red  flowers  have  the  sky 
or  the  watery  surface  of  a  pool  for  a 
background  it  presents  views  of  un- 
usual charm.  For  strong  contrasts  in 
the  color  pattern  of  the  flowers,  the 
new  Daylily  Mikado  has  no  equal 
among  daylilies  now  available  in  the 
trade.  The  mahogany  red  blotches  in 
its  flowers  are  conspicuous  and  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  orange  of  the 
rest  of  the  flower  and  more  in  har- 
mony in  association  with  flowers  that 
are  red  or  purple  than  are  the  day- 
lilies  with  solid  orange  or  yellow. 

In    considering    the    use    of    day- 
lilies  as  cut  flowers  for  indoor  decora- 
tion,   the    blooming    habits    of    the 
different    varieties    must    be    consid- 
ered. Flowers  of  the  Daylily  Europa 
normally  open  shortly  after  sunrise 
and  close  about  sunset  of  the  same 
day    and   are    hence    of    use    as   cut 
flowers  only  during  the  hours  of  day- 
light. Rut  the  (lowers  of  the  Lemon 
Daylily  usually  begin  to  open  shortly 
before  sunset  and  by  8:00  P.  M.  they 
be  fully  open  and  they  remain 
until   late  during  the   following 
'  —a   period  of   some   30  hours. 
of    the   best    daylilies   have    a 
flower  behavior  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Lemon  Daylily  and  these 
be  used  to  advantage  for  eve- 
ning decorations.  The  //.  citrina  and 
various     of    its     hybrids,     such     as 
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Calypso,  Ochroleuca,  Baroni,  and 
Gold  Standard,  are  decidedly  night- 
blooming.  Their  flowers  usually  open 
in  the  evening,  remain  widely  open 
during  the  night  and  close  early  in 
the  following  forenoon.  The  purely 
night-blooming  sorts  are  not  to  be 
recommended  for  the  average  flower 
garden  in  which  plants  in  good  bloom  - 
during  the  hours  of  daylight  are  most 
desired. 

The  culture  of  daylilies  is  easy  and 
simple.  Daylilies  thrive  and  usually 
flourish  in  any  soil  and  in  any  loca- 
tion in  any  ordinary  garden.  Once 
planted  they  require  no  special  care 
or  further  attention;  they  will  remain 
year,  after  year  steadily  increasing  in 
area  by  the  extension  of  short 
branches  in  the  crown  or  by  creep- 
.  ing  rhizomes.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
plan  to  divide  and  reset  the  older 
plants  that  are  becoming  unduly  large 
and  compact.  The  numerous  fleshy 
or  semifleshy  roots  of  daylilies  en- 
able the  plants  to  withstand  periods 
of  drought  in  summer.  There  is  also 
a  hardiness  that  withstands  severe 
freezing  in  winter  and  even  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  when  there  is 
no  protection  from  snow.  A  plant 
may  be  divided  or  replanted  at  any 
time  even  when  it  is  in  flower.  The 
entire  group  of  daylilies  appears  to 
be  entirely  free  of  virus  diseases 
which  are  very  destructive  of  the 
members  of  the  genus  Lilium.  Fur- 
thermore daylilies  are  successfully 
grown  over  a  wide  range  latitude 
and  under  marked  differences  in  cli- 
matic conditions.  They  thrive  far  to 
the  north  where  the  foliage  dies  to 
the  ground  with  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, and  they  flourish  southward  into 
the  semitropical  and  even  tropical 
countries  where  some  of  them  remain 
attractively  green  throughout  the 
year.  No  other  garden  perennial  sur- 
passes the  daylily  in  hardiness  and 
ease  of  culture  and  none  is  more 
cosmopolitan  in  its  range  of  success- 
ful culture. 

At  the  present  time  twelve  dif- 
ferent species  of  wild  daylilies  are 
known  from  the  Orient.  Several  of 
these  are  excellent  garden  plants.  The 
best  known  of  these  are  the  two  old 
types,  the  Lemon  Daylily  (H.  flava) 
and  the  Daylily  Europa  (H.  fulva 
clon  Europa),  which  have  graced  the 
gardens  of  Europe  for  at  least  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  form 
which  was  called  H.  minor  was  also 
cultivated  in  Europe  at  an  early  date. 
Double-flowered  types,  probably  of 
ancient  horticultural  origin,  with  both 
all-green  and  with  variegated  foliage, 
became  known  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  Two  almost  dwarf 
species,  the  H.  Middcndorffi  and  the 
H.  Ditmortierii,  came  into  culture  in 
Europe  about  1850.  The  H.  auran- 
tiaca  and  H.  Thunbergii  were  brought 
from  Japan  to  England  about  1SQ0. 
Since  that  date  H.  citrina,  the  H. 
fidva  clon  Maculata,  H.  Forrestii,  H. 
nana,  H.  plicata,  H.  multifiora,  and 
several  types  of  wild  fulvous  day- 
lilies,  some  of  which  have  pink 
flowers,  have  been  brought  from  east- 
ern Asia  to  Europe  or  America. 

A  selection  of  the  very  best  of 
these  hybrid  horticultural  clons  will, 
at  least,  include  Gold  Dust,  Sover- 
eign, Orangeman,  Apricot,  Tangerine, 
Aureole,  Luteola,  Shirley,  Golden 
Bell,  Wau-Bun,  Vesta,  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  Radiant,  Hyperion,  Royal, 
Ophir,  and  Mikado.  For  late-blooming 
clons  with  the  fulvous  colors  there 
are  Maggie  Perry  and  George  Yeld 
and  the  new  Cinnabar  soon  to  be 
offered  to  the  trade,  in  addition  to 
older  types  Maculata,  Europa,  Kwanso. 
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The   removable   top — becomes  a   convenient   tray.  Just 
the   thinq   at   tea    or  cocktails.  Number    156 

SALMON-TREITEL      CO.,      INC 

metal-glass 
New  York  City 


designers -manufacturers 
166   Lexington  Avenue 


1235   Merchandise   Mart 
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The  Modern  Decorator 
Uses  Shades  of  Character 


There  is  no  substitute  for 
Athey  Shades.  They  are  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  being  a 
translucent  material  that  is 
not  only  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, but  very  durable. 

They  may  be  adjusted  to  shade 
any  part  of  the  window  without 
being  touched  by  the  hands. 

Being  made  in  seven  non-fading 
colors,  they  lend  themselves  to 
decorative  color  schemes  for 
sunrooms,  bedrooms,  sleeping 
porches,  offices  and  studios  in 
hotels,  hospitals,  clubs  and  resi- 
dences. 

Write  for   free  treatise 
on   window  shades. 


Window  Shades 


ATHEY  COMPANY 

6233   W.  65th  St.  Chicago,   III. 

Representatives  in   Principal  Cities 

In  Canada:  Cresswell-Pomeroy,  Reg'd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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ELEPHANTS 

tramping  across  my  rugs? 

JN  O,  not  actual  elephants  —  but 
if  they  did  tramp  through  your  house,  you  could 
see  how  their  crushing  weight  would  destroy 
your  rugs.  Yet  you  and  your  family  pound — pound 
— pound  across  your  floor  coverings,  each  foot- 
step a  hammer  blow  with  the  weight  of  the  body 
behind  it — grinding  the  fabric  against  the  floor! 

Science  has  perfected  Ozite  Rug  Cushion  —  a 
shock  absorber  for  rugs  that  defies  even  the  tramp 
of  elephants.  Ozite  cushions  the  fabric  .  .  .  elimi- 
nates wear .  .  .  doubles  the  life  of  your  rugs.  At  the 
same  time,  Ozite  gives  any  rug  the  rich  softness 
of  an  "oriental."  Lay  your  present  rugs  over 
Ozite.  Enjoy  today  the  luxury  and  economy  that 
Ozite  brings  to  your  home. 


Genuine  Ozite 

Rug  Cushion  now 
bears  the  name  im- 
pressed on  the  face 
of  the  fabric!  For 
your  own  protec- 
tion, be  sure  you 
look  for  the  name 


GUARANTEE 
Ozite  is  sold  under  an 
iron-clad  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  It  will  give 
you  a  lifetime  of  satisfac- 
tory service. 


Ozite  is  a  cushion  of  felted  hair,  like  a  thin 
hair  mattress.  Never  wears  out .  .  .  always 
stays  soft.  Mothproof.  OZONIZED.  Made 
in  all  sizes.  Requires  no  fastening.  Buy  it 
wherever  rugs  and  carpets  are  sold. 
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RUG     CUSHION 
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Beauty  Beneath  Our  Feet 

(Continued  jrom  page  76) 


M.  A.  VAN  ESSO 


Number 

Manul  !  importers  i  and 

blue     Wal  handeliers,     also 

d    mirrors   in 

646  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


This  design,  adapted  from  an  old  patch-work  quilt,  har- 
monizes beautifully  with  Colonial  furniture.  Colored  in 
several  shades  of  taupe,  tan,  rust,  black  and  sage  green. 
The  high  pile  and  fairly  loose  construction  gives  the 
rough  appearance  of  old  hooked  rugs,  combined  with  the 
luxury  of  the  modern  weave.  Courtesy  Chas.  P.  Cochrane  Co. 


with  certain  regulations.  Wilton 
weave  is  made  only  on  one  particu- 
lar loom,  the  Jacquard.  This  loom 
permits  the  use  of  only  five  or  six 
different  yarns  which  might  restrict 
the  number  of  colors,  but  the  mod- 
ern designer  has  successfully  over- 
come this  by  ingeniously  introducing 
other  colors  to  achieve  a  desired  pat- 
tern. 

Axminster  on  the  other  hand  is 
woven  from  wool  yarn  and  though 
the  pile  is  in  most  instances  deeper 
than  the  Wilton,  the  weave  is  not  as 
tight.  Consequently,  when  consider- 
ing the  selection  of  an  Axminster  it 
is  well  to  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  wear  to  which  it  will  be 
subject.  For  example,  while  a  rug  of 
this  weave  would  be  eminently  satis- 
factory in  a  dining  room,  in  a  hall 
or  other  place  where  any  number  of 
people  are  more  or  less  continually 
passing  to  and  fro,  it  is  preferable  to 
employ  a  Wilton. 

Of  chenille  rugs,  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  wool  cushion  back, 
it  has  ben  said  that  they  afford  a 
buoyancy  that  brings  pleasure  to 
those  who  walk  on  them.  From  ex- 
perience, this  writer  is  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  opinion  for  a  rug  of  this 
weave  assuredly  gives  one  that  de- 
lightful impression  of  "walking  on 
air"'.  Nor  do  chenille  rugs  offer  any 
limitations  in  the  matter  of  color, 
the  most  ambitious  patterns,  with  the 
subtle  shading  effects  copied  from  the 
original  designs  of  the  famous  18th 
Century  European  factories,  having 
been  successfully  reproduced  by  those 
of  modern  America. 

Here,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
touch  upon  the  colors  and  patterns 
of  the  present-day  carpets,  even  if 
this  entails  references  to  the  more 
technical  side  of  these  important 
ssories  to  decoration.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  the  color  shades  are 
harsh  can  be  safely  contradicted  ami 
is  quickly  disposed  of  after  seeing 
any  few  examples  copied  from  the 
earlier  designs.  Curiously  enough, 
despite  the  importance  attained  by 
the  carpet  industry  of  America,  all 
the  wool  has  to  be  imported  from  far 
1  hina,  Thibet,  and  other  Asiatic 
lands;  from  Iceland  and  Scotland; 
and  from  the  Argentine.  Not  that 
wool  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
s,  but  because  it  is  essential  that 
sheep  should  live  in  those  parts 
ol  the  world  where,  living  in  the 
open,  they  are  able  to  withstand  the 
elements,  for  which  purpose  Nature 


causes  the  wool  to 
grow  to  greater 
length  and  to  de- 
velop the  resiliency 
necessary  for  sur- 
face weaving. 

These  imported 
wools  are  spun  in- 
to yarn  and  dyed 
various  shades  by 
immersion  in  a 
boiling  solution  of 
water  and  dye ;  and 
the  soft  blend- 
ing of  the  colors 
and  the  attractive 
sheen,  as  much  in 
evidence  with 
many  modern 
American  carpets 
as  with  the  origin- 
al Asiatic  designs 
which  are  the  pro- 
totypes, is  usually 
the  result  of  care- 
fully washing  the  finished  fabric. 
With  the  changes  that  have  ap- 
peared with  decoration  and  the  re- 
vival of  interior  schemes  based  upon 
the  French,  Spanish  and  English 
styles  of  the  18th  Century  and  earlier, 
the  artists  who  are  responsible  for 
the  modern  carpet  patterns  have  nat- 
urally drawn  upon  those  periods  for 
inspiration.  This  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  those  home-lovers  who 
seek  to  reproduce  rooms  which  they 
have  seen,  perhaps  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Though  reliance  is  and  should  be 
placed  upon  professional  decorators 
where  large  and  important  interiors 
are  concerned,  there  are  others  which 
are  the  better  for  reflecting  the  per- 
sonal predilections  of  the  owner.  A 
word  of  warning,  however,  as  to  those 
predilections;  before  allowing  them 
to  be  exercised,  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  sureness  and 
confidence  from  observation  and  com- 
parison of  results  achieved  in  other 
homes,  because  no  few  rooms,  for 
which  excellent  furniture  has  been 
selected,  exhibit  lack  of  attention  to 
seemingly  lesser  details.  And  of  these 
details  the  carpet  is  among  the  most 
important. 

One  feature  with  the  old-style  car- 
pets which  undoubtedly  caused  them 
to  give  place  to  smaller  rugs  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  composed  of  nar- 
row strips  sewn  together.  But  with 
the  coming  of  the  broadloom  carpets 
which  are  made  in  one  piece  so  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  return  of  the  wall- 
to-wall  covering.  And  though  des- 
cribed as  "wall-to-wall",  actually  it  is 
the  practice  when  using  the  large  car- 
pet-rugs, for  that  is  what  they  really 
are,  to  leave  a  border  of  flooring 
around  the  edge;  this  serving  as  a 
frame  and  bringing  the  colors  into 
greater  contrast. 

This  matter  of  contrast  in  a  room 
where  a  carpet  is  to  be  used  is  one 
calling  for  no  little  study.  Such  an 
interior  permits  and  really  demands 
the  inclusion  of  several,  at  first  sight, 
opposed,  yet  actually  related  tones. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  unusual,  today, 
to  choose  the  carpet  for  some  par- 
ticular room  on  the  basis  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe's  contention  that  the  "car- 
pet is  the  soul  of  the  room"  and  then 
to  select  the  other  features  in  keep- 
ing. 

This  can  the  better  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  suggestive  treatments  of  in- 
teriors. For  our  present  purpose,  we 
may   ignore    interiors    in    which   the 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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HE  Charles  II  sofa 
with  its  old  Verdure 


M  Tapestry      covering 

strikes  a  note  of  color  in  the  grouping  .illus- 
trated. Over  the  sofa  hangs  a  richly  carved 
and  gilded  Chippendale  mirror.  The  hand- 
some Queen  Anne  secretary  and  the  equally 
fine  Georgian  table  in  the  foreground  com- 
plete the  harmonious  group  shown  to  advan- 
tage against  the  panelled  walls  of  old  knotty 
pine.  The  Bristol  Collection  offers  the  widest 
possible  choice  to  those  interested  in  creating 
tasteful  and  well-appointed  interiors — English,  French  and 
Italian.  While  purchases  may  be  made  only  through  your 
decorator,  dealer  or  architect,  you  are  cordially  welcome  to 
visit  the  Bristol  Galleries  to  make  your  own  selections  from 
our  extensive  collection  of  antiques  and  reproductions. 


Ton   Are   Cordia 

lly    Invited   To   V 

sit 

The    BRISTOL 

DISPLAY 

at    the 

ANTIQUES 

EXPOSITION 

Grand  C 

entral  Palace 

February   27th  to  March  7th 

Booths    19-20 

BRJOTOIi 

MANUFACTURERS    of    FINE    FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 

319    East    62nd    Street  ♦  New    York 
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Qe.NUINE    rfNT/gUE 

French  and  English  Fuhn/Ture 


Reproductions 

Consultation  and  Estimates 
Submitted  without  obligation 

Architects  of 
Fine  Atmosphere 

INTERIOR     DECORATORS 
439     MADISON      AVENUE 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


The  classic  simplicity  and  perfect  proportion 

ir  silver  salts  bespeak  the 

;nity  of  the  Georgian  periods. 

Th  '       i  iceful  handles 

•'    true    artistry.    Made 

Robert    and    David 

Hennell.    (  ,.1    in    perfect    condition. 

English  Silver— Reproductions 

WYLER 

1  '  *A^  ENUE 


At  63rd  S( 

LONDON,    1-4   St.   AJban'i   Placi     R.g.m    St..  s\\  i    .   ENGLAND 
Membet  hu. 
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actual  architectural  style  follows  that 
of  a  particular  period;  rather  relying 
upon  the  furniture  as  a  medium  to 
confer  the  atmosphere  of  the  period 
we  would  desire.  Assuming  therefore 
that  the  preference  is  toward  a  room 
reflecting  the  traditions  of  the  English 
early  18th  Century,  otherwise  the 
Walnut  Period:  it  has  then  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  tones  of  the 
furniture  are  varying  soft  shades  of 
brown.  Obviously,  the  carpet,  the  walls, 
the  hangings  and  the  furniture  cover- 
ings should  be  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
browns  of  the  furniture  and  to  one 
another,  yet  each  should  evince  some 
unobtrusive  tonal  quality  which  will 
correlate  the  several  color  mediums. 

First  consideration  being  given  to 
the  carpet,  the  remaining  colors  of 
the  scheme  may  thus  be  made  sec- 
ondary and  dependent  upon  the  dom- 
inating area  of  the  floor  covering. 
And  for  the  latter,  it  is  possible  to 
select  from  the  numerous  patterns 
copied  from  the  Persian,  Chinese  or 
other  Eastern  designs  in  addition  to 
the  many  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  simple  motifs  of  the  old 
hooked  rugs;  for  though  most  of  us 
associate  hooked  rugs  with  the  small 
pieces  once  used  in  early  Colonial 
homes,  the  modern  designers  have 
adapted  the  same  patterns  to  large 
carpets,  incidentally  retaining  all  the 
charming  simplicity  of  the  hand- 
woven  work  of  long  ago.  And  to 
insure  a  subtle  affinity  with  the  tonal 
character  of  the  walnut  furniture  the 
carpet  could  embody  certain  shades 
of  tan  the  contrast  being  derived 
from  the  more  vivid  reds,  blues  and 
greens  in  the  actual  pattern. 

Where  the  furniture  is  of  lighter 
color,  as  for  instance  a  bedroom  in 
maple,  it  is  possible  to  choose  a 
carpet  which  in  itself  adds  brightness 
to  that  atmosphere  of  sunshine  which 
is  a  typical  characteristic  of  this 
American  wood.  Similar  but  much 
lighter  tones  of  brown  appear  with 
maple  as  with  walnut  and  these  may 
be  accentuated  and  made  the  more 
attractive  by  one  of  the  carpets  hav- 
ing a  rich  soft  green,  blue  or  rose 
ground  with  a  floral  border  and  tiny 
bouquets  at  infrequent  intervals,  such 
as  are  found  with  old  chintz  and  wall- 
paper from  which  the  modern  artists 
borrowed  the  floral  sprays.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  visualise  a  bedroom  more 
delightful  than  one  including  a  four- 
poster  field  bed  with  its  romantic 
canopy,  a  high-boy  with  its  many  con- 
venient  drawers,   a  low-boy  with  a 


Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  84) 
Miss  Foster  is  always  refreshing  to 
look  at.  Iiillie  Burke  as  a  society 
hanger-on  who  sells  the  Mayfair 
crowd  anything  from  a  skillet  to  a 
country  house  at  ten  per  cent  is — 
well,  just  Billie  Burke.  Who  can  say 

more 

There  is  a  lot  of  padding  in  this 
trifle,  and.  besides  Mr.  Novello,  just 
one  final  excuse  for  the  play's  ex- 
istence— Viola  Tree  as  a  tall,  horsey, 
slugging,  dowdy  Englishwoman.   She 

real  creation. 

"king  i.kar" 

The    Chicago    Civic    Shapespeare 

a     heavily    patronized    and 

wed  institution  (what  sly  magic 

in  that  word  civic/),  with  Fritz  Leiber 

n  its  second  New  York 

jemenl    with    a    production    of 


mirror  for  a  dressing  table  and  a 
slope-front  escritoire,  all  of  maple 
and  the  floor  covered  by  one  of  the 
carpets  such  as  serve  to  bring  the 
tones  of  the  wood  into  relief.  ? 

We  who  are  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  are  naturally  more 
familiar  with  the  revolutionary  dis- 
coveries occurring  from  time  to  time. 
Such  a  discovery,  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  called  an  invention,  has  appeared 
quite  recently;  and  when  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  factory  mentioned 
that  one  of  their  products  was  a  car- 
pet that  could  be  cut  and  joined  with- 
out sewing  yet  would  be  apparently 
seamless,  our  skepticism  was  doubt- 
less evident. 

However,  a  later  demonstration 
was  convincing  that  such  a  fabric 
was  being  made  and  so  simple  was 
the  method  that  it  brought  the 
thought  "Why  didn't  I  think  of 
that?"  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  carpet  is  woven,  the  pile  is  so 
"locked",  as  it  is  called,  that  after 
being  cut  it  leaves  a  perfect  selvage. 
And  by  placing  the  edges  closely  to- 
gether, any  two  sections  can  be 
joined  by  a  wide  strong  tape  cement- 
ed on  the  back;  but  the  remarkable 
part  of  the  joining  is  that  the  pile 
of  the  two  pieces  appears  to  inter- 
lock with  the  result  that  after  a 
short  while  the  joint  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  invisible. 

Immediately  after  seeing  this 
"phenomenon"  came  the  desire  to 
design  a  carpet;  more  especially  one 
reproducing  the  subject  of  some  col- 
orful old  hunting  print,  or,  at  least,  a 
smaller  rug,  of  such  a  design.  Nor  is 
this  ambition  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment because  we  actually  saw  ani- 
mal shapes  and  other  more  intricate 
outlines,  that  had  been  cut  from 
carpet  of  different  shades,  inlaid  in 
one  of  another  color  to  form  the 
ground,  rather  in  the  manner  of  the 
marqueterie  furniture.  Or  perhaps  a 
better  anomaly  would  be  the  mosaic 
pictures  of  the  ancients  except  that 
with  these  magic  carpet  pictures,  no 
joints  are  apparent. 

One  now  common  practice  that  has 
much  to  recommend  it  is  to  use  a 
suitable  self-color  carpet  with  a  some- 
what darker  border  of  the  same  color 
and  to  introduce  a  pattern  by  over- 
laying smaller  rugs.  This  phase  of 
floor  treatment  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  future  article  concerning  modern 
American  rugs  reproducing  Oriental 
designs. 


"King  Lear."  which,  if  you  will  re- 
call, describes  the  revolt  of  the 
Younger  Generation  from  parental 
leading  strings  long  before  the  cock- 
tail-and-flapper  era. 

Lear  is,  of  course,  a  tremendously 
difficult  part.  Few  men  have  ever 
played  it  satisfactorily.  All  great 
actors  side-step  it.  But  Mr.  Leiber 
plunges  boldly  into  it,  and,  frankly, 
muffs  it. 

The  outward  semblance  of  this 
mad,  testy  old  king  is  there,  but  the 
greater  note  of  frustrated  parenthood 
and  wounded  Nature  is  lacking.  Mr. 
Leiber  has  a  splendid  voice  and  rants 
well;  but  it  takes  more  than  this  to 
make  a  Lear.  He  did  the  mad  scene 
rather  clumsily,  I  thought.  But  Lear 
is  beyond  the  actor's  art.  No  one  has 
ever  done  it  greatly.  And  probably  no 
one  ever  will.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany did  not  impress  me. 
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Formerly  $25. — $35. 

NOW  AT 


HANGINGS 
from  $50 

Formerly  From  $100 


TAPESTRIES 
AND  RUGS 

AT 
TREMENDOUS 

REDUCTIONS 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


BANNERS 
from  $25 

Formerly  From  $  75 

PIANO  COVERS 

from  $75 

Formerly  From  $1  75 


HECKSCHER  BLDG.   at  57th  STREET 
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bright  ideas  for  spring 


New  spring  fab- 
rics and  new 
wallpapers  .  .  . 
How  to  make  a 
little  rock  gar- 
den .  .  .  How 
to  know  Period 
furniture. 


TV7HAT  if  you're  not  buying 
redecorating  from  attic  to 
of  little  things  you'll  want  to  do 
your    home,    indoors 
and  out,  and  the  coin- 
ing   spring    issues    of 
The  American  Home 
are    "chock    full''    of 
clever   new   ideas   for 
you — ideas    that    cost 
you    less    than    6c    a 
month! 


New  spring  dra- 
peries and  new 
drapery  styles 
.  .  .  Tempting 
bites  to  serve 
after  an  eve- 
ning of  bridge 
.  .  .  Doing  over 
Closets. 


or  building  this  spring,  or 
cellar?  There  are  no  end 
to  brighten  and  freshen  up 


House  plans  . . .  What 
to  plant  in  your  gar- 
den this  spring  .  .  . 
Etchings  and  all 
about  them  .  .  . 
Tempting  spring 
menus  .  .  .  Window 
shades . . .  Rose  prun- 
ing .  .  .  These  are 
typical  of  the  di- 
versity of  ideas  The 
American  Home  has 
for  you.  Profusely 
and  beautifully  il- 
lustrated. 


!ooa 


year 


t 


DOUBLEDAY,   DoBAN   S   Co,   1\(  ..  Can  V  V. 

Enclosed  i-  $1.00  foi    I  0I    The    American  Home, 

in  be  sent  to 


X.I.I* 
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The  American  Home 
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Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


Selected   face-brick  used  for   sidewalls,  chimneys  and   nogging   in 

true  half-timber  work,  an  example  of  unusually  fine  technique  in 

associating    building    materials    for    enduring    beauty.    Hobart    B. 

Upjohn   is  the  Architect 


No  other  stone  has  contributed  so 
conspicuously  to  the  architectural  ef- 
fect of  so  many  distinguished  houses 
as  Limestone.  In  door  and  window 
trims,  in  balustrades,  copings  and 
finials,  in  every  detail  of  carved  work 
this  widely  adaptable  stone  has  lent 
itself  to  the  hand  of  the  architect  who 
is  designing  for  enduring  beauty. 
Whether  the  house  be  all  of  stone, 
or  of  brick  and  harmoniously  con- 
trasting stone  trim,  this  is  the 
material  most  frequently  and  most 
effectively  used.  All  the  more  reason, 
then,  for  the  best  practice  in  its 
setting. 

The  good  workman  does  not  leave 
his  work  uncompleted,  whether  or 
not  the  architect's  admonitions  hang 
over  his  head  in  the  form  of  a  speci- 
fication.    If     the     specification     for 


finished  stonework  does  not  include 
this  requirement — it  should:  ''Clean- 
ing and  Pointing:  The  face  of  all 
stonework  under  this  contract  shall 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  upon  comple- 
tion with  soap  powder  boiled  in  clean 
water  and  applied  vigorously  with 
stiff  fibre  brushes,  and  be  drenched 
with  clear  water." 

To  this  study  of  the  best  building 
practices  in  exterior  walls  of  brick, 
limestone  and  the  two  used  together, 
we  must  add  a  similar  study  of  the 
exterior  wall  of  stucco.  This  is  a  co- 
ordination of  material  and  method 
which  demands  thoroughly  sound 
practice  for  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment, and  is  well  worth  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  any  owner, 
architect  or  builder  who  is  concerned 
with   building    for   enduring   beauty. 


Rare  Hand  Painted  French  Wallpapers 


(Continued  from  page  53) 


fluttering  sails,  picturesquely  garbed 
fishermen  working  with  their  nets  and 
small  boats,  and  fishwives  in  bright 
attire  moving  here  and  there  carrying 
great  baskets.  They  are  done  with  a 
fine  attention  to  detail,  and  present  a 
colorful  and  animated  group  of  scenes 
which  would  have  unusual  decorative 
value  in  a  modern  home. 

Both  the  "Marine  Scenes''  and  the 
Travel  by  Sea  and  Coach"  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  preserved,  which  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  these  papers  were  subjected 
to  climatic  changes  and  were  often 
completely  covered  over  by  decora- 
tions in  the  taste  of  succeeding  gen- 
eral ions.  The  colors  are  still  bright. 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
from  the  hand  of  Time — certainly  a 
tribute  to  the  honesty  of  the  colorists 
who  applied  the  pigments  to  these 
designs. 

Of  a  little  later  period  are  the  sets 
known  as  the  "Fetes  of  Paris"  found 
in  the  reception  room  of  a  convent 
near  Angers,  and  the  "Six  Vases  of 
1'lowers"  which  decorated  the  walls 
of  a   lady's  boudoir  in  the   country 


near  Marseilles.  The  "Fetes  of  Paris" 
depict  more  sophisticated  scenes  than 
those  of  the  "Travel  by  Sea  and 
Coach"  and  the  "Marine  Scenes". 
The  subject  of  this  set  is  Paris  on  a 
fete-day,  one  showing  a  river  cele- 
bration on  the  Seine  with  handsome 
buildings  in  the  background,  and 
crowds  of  spectators  looking  on,  the 
other  a  scene  in  an  amusement  park 
with  its  band  stand,  performing 
acrobats,  side  shows,  and  groups  of 
pleasure-seeking  people,  painted 
against  a  background  of  great  forest 
trees. 

Each  panel  of  the  "Six  Vases  of 
Flowers"  is  designed  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan,  with  the  subjects  varying. 
They  are  bright  and  colorful,  and 
also  dainty  as  is  befitting  a  lady's 
boudoir,  often  providing  just  the  right 
note  of  gaiety  to  complete  the  "per- 
sonality"  of   the   room. 

This  entire  collection  of  painted 
wallpapers  is  exciting  unusual  interest 
among  decorators  both  because  of  the 
historic  interest  which  clings  to  them 
as  well  as  their  decorative  possibil- 
ities for  homes  of  modern  Americans. 


Rich  Fabric  Coverings 


* 


FOR  THE  WALLS 
OF  YOUR  HOME 


Backgrounds  of  enduring  beauty;  depth.warmth. 
color  harmony.  And  costs  surprisingly  low! 


SOME  living  rooms  make  you  feel  at  home  the 
moment  you  step  into  them.  Comfortable 
chairs  invite  you.  A  low,  broad  sofa  suggests  re- 
laxation. Color  greets  you  in  cheerful  harmony 
with  just  the  right  accents  —  and  an  air  of  hospi- 
tality pervades  the  room. 

And  the  walls  ■ —  so  much  depends  on  the  wall 
coverings.  Beautiful  backgrounds  of  Wall -Tex 
offer  infinite  possibilities  in  room  decoration. 
That  richness  of  fabric  texture  which  decorators 
seek  is  an  important  part  of  Wall -Tex  charm. 
It  gives  depth  to  the  coloring  and  helps  to  achieve 
subtle  harmonies  of  tone  that  are  a  prime  requisite 
of  tasteful  decoration. 

The  new  Wall-Tex  colorings  and  patterns  are  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful.  Styled  under  the  supervision 
of  Virginia  Hamill,  they  possess  charming  individu- 
ality. There  are  designs  in  wide  variety  for  each  room 
in  the  house  —  a  selection  that  gives  full  scope  to 
the  expression  of  your  ideas  in  interior  decoration. 


Nor  are  you  limited  from  the  standpoint  of  utility, 
for  here  is  a  wall  covering  of  remarkable  durability. 
The  colors  are  non-fading.  The  surface  can  be 
washed  repeatedly  without  harm.  But  a  real  wash- 
ing is  seldom  necessary.  When  ordinary  spots  do 
appear  or  finger  marks  show,  just  wipe  them  away 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Wall-Tex  is  easily  kept  clean 
and  beautiful.  It  hides  plaster  cracks,  reinforces 
and  becomes  a  structural  part  of  the  wall. 

Whether  you  are  building  or  redecorating,  ask 
your  decorator  or  dealer  about  this  rich  fabric  wall 
covering.  He  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  com- 
plete line  of  charming  new  Wall-Tex  patterns. 
Write  us  for  interesting  folders,  "The  Important 
Points  of  Interior  Decoration"  and  "The  Modern 
Trend  in  Wall  Coverings." 

COLUMBUS  COATED  FABRICS  CORPORATION 
Dept.  S-3  Columbus,  Ohio 

Makers     of    coated    fabrics     for     3  1     years 


What  gives  a 

pansy  such 

warmth  and 

richness? 

REAUTIFUL  coloring. 

yes.  But  much  of  its 
beauty  lies  in  its  texture 
...  Likewise,  the  fabric 
texture  of  Wall-Tex  is  an 
important  factor  in  its 

beauty  and  charm. 


"» 


No.  3316.    Any  one  of  the  several  well- 
blended  colors  in  this  delightfully  modem 
pattern  may  be  chosen  as  the  key  color  in 
decorating  the  room. 


No,  803  Satinesque.    A  de  luxe  wall 

covering  of  unusual  beauty.     The  fabric 

texture  results  in  changing  light  reflections, 

emphasizing  the  rich  coloring. 


No.  3325.    A  dainty  floral  design  that 
forms  an  excellent  background  for  French 
furniture —  or  for  bedroom  pieces  in  popu- 
lar painted  finishes. 


WALL-TEX 

FABRIC  WALL  COVERINGS   OF   ENDURING    BEAUTY 


ALUMINUM  PAINT   O  THE  COAT  OF   METAL  PROTECTION 


Oomething 
Brand  New/ 

Lumber   dried,  and  moistu 
coated     on     both     sides 

Lumber  is  absorbent.  Improperly  protected, 
moisture  expands  its  cells  —  stretches  its  sur' 
faces— paint  topcoats  check,  crack  and  peel  off. 
Modern  mills  first  dry,  then  moisture -proof 
their  lumber;  seal  it  against  moisture  changes 
with  aluminum  paint.  Result — paint  top-coats 
look  better,  last  longer.  On  the  job,  painters 
prime  and  back-paint  with  aluminum  paint,  too. 

Today,  you  can  buy  siding,  molding,  trim, 
window  frame  and  sash,  that  has  been  primed 
and  back-painted  with  aluminum  paint  at  the 
mill  —  protected  against  moisture  penetration 
from  both  side 

Aluminum  paint  shuts  out  moisture  because 
it  k'leafs. "  When  applied,  the  minute  flakes  of 
pure  Alcoa  Aluminum,  that  comprise  the  pig- 
ment, overlap,  build  up  one  upon  another,  to 


proofed 
with     A 

form  a  coat  of  metal  protection  that  blocks — 
defies — moisture. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America  does  not  sell 
paint.  But  aluminum  paint  made  with  satis- 
factory vehicles  and  Alcoa  Albron  Powder 
may  be  purchased  from  most  reputable  paint 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers.  Be  sure  the 
pigment  portion  is  Alcoa  Albron,  and  is  so 
designated.  Let  us  send  you  the  booklet, 
"Aluminum  Paint,  the  Coat  of  Metal  Protec- 
tion. "  Address  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  of 
AMERICA;  2423  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

ALCOA    ALBHON 

POWDER.      FOR. 

ALUMINUM   PAINT 


MARCH,  1931 
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^~/J^    fine  old  cstdam  QJ  ahnwood 
writing     table,      inlaid     with      y\ings 


IVOOO 


re  a 


same 


I,  Cy ulipwood  and  (Obony..  L  i 
IZSo.     Cy  lie     chair    is    of     I  lie 
period,      decorated     with     a      floral 
design     painted     in      subdued     I 


<;ones. 


Louis  Joseph 

14  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Opposite  the  Ritz-  Carlton 


ANTIQUES 


WITH 


WRITTEN 


GUARANTEE 


H.  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF    ALL    PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 

smaller  pieces 


Hangings  and  Furniture  Coverings 
For  Early  American  Rooms 

J 

and  Country  Houses 


FOR   DEALERS,   DECORATORS   AND    ARCHITECTS   ONLY 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SHAW     FURNITURE    ^Z^^^^Zl 

country,    and    seen    in    an    extensive    display    in    the    Shaw    Showrooms, 


A  delicate  Sheraton  Dresser  with  swing  Mirror 
of  mahogany   and   maple  with  rosewood  inlay. 

Shaw  Furniture  Company 

Specialists  in  Furniture  Made  to  Order 


SHOWROOMS    and    FACTORY 
50  Second   St.,  Cambridge,   Mass. 


NEW    YORK    SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Ave.,  Heckscher    Bldg. 
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\V  9:2,  Maple  Colonial  Chest- 
.  931.  Maple  Side 
and  Arm  Chairs,  splat  back.s, 
rush  seats.  \o.  900,  Chippeti' 
dale  Hanging  Mirror,  Maple  or 
Mahogany. 


Our  new  1931  catalogue 
just  prepared,  brings  you, 
in  more  than  150  illus- 
trations, some  idea  of  the 
variety  and  beauty  of 
Richter  Reproductions. 
These  fine  copies  of 
Early  American  and  Eng- 
lish pieces  preserve  in 
every  detail  the  spirit  of 
classic  furniture  styles. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  cata- 
logue, if  you  will  enclose 
ten  cents  with  your  name 
and   address. 


ter    Arm 
ruth  seat.    (S. 


Richter  Furniture  may  he 
purchated    thmupli 

rulor. 


512  EAST  72ND  ST.  NEW  YORK 

In  I 


What  to  See  Abroad 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


The  King  of  England  impressively  opens  his  Parliament  with  pomp  and 
circumstance  and  the  Royal  Coach,  Tudor  clad  Yeoman,  Life  Guards  and 
elaborate    ceremony.    Courtesy    Travel    Assn.    Great    Britain    and    Ireland 


southern  shore,  in  those  enchanting 
Channel  Islands — Jersey,  Guernsey 
and  Alderney.  We  recall  an  Easter 
holiday  walking  tour  in  the  latter 
that  yielded  us  a  book  on  Victor 
Hugo  which  Putnam  published  under 
the  title:  Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette 
Drouct,  the  beguiling  story  of  a  great 
poet's  interest  in  a  remarkable  woman 
over  a  devotional  period  of  fifty  years 
and  three  months.  Few  Americans 
knew,  before  the  publication  of  that 
thrilling  group  of  Juliette's  love  let- 
ters, that  Hauteville  House,  in  the 
village  of  St.  Peter  Port,  on  the  Is- 
land of  Guernsey,  was  the  shrine  of 
one  of  the  literary  world's  great  love 
affairs.  You  can  never  tell  what  a 
British  or  a  European  ramble  will 
disclose  by  way  of  treasure  trove  to  a 


glamour  of  those  delightful  walks, 
when  youth  was  eager  and  its  capaci- 
ty large  for  historic  and  literary  dis- 
coveries. Glowing  memories  of  great 
places  and  events  in  the  long  life  of 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  never 
forsake  us  even^  in  the  haste  and 
horrendous  stagger  of  American  life. 
There  was,  we  recall,  Artillery 
Place  in  Bunhill  Row,  London,  an- 
ciently known  as  Artillery  Walk, 
where  the  poet  Milton  lived  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life;  where  he 
dictated  to  his  daughters  his  Paradise 
Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  and  that 
noble  dramatic  poem,  Samson  Agon- 
istes.  In  a  small  room  "hung  with 
rusty  green",  the  blind  poet  would 
sit  in  an  elbow  chair,  neatly  dressed 
in  black,   and  very  pale.   In  warm, 


The  Lion's  Den,  Johannesburg  Zoo,  South  Africa,  in  which  leonine 
habits,  comfort  and  savage  inclinations  have  been  adequately  con- 
sidered. Courtesy  Thos.  Cook  ami  Son,  and  South  African  Railways 


curious    and    observant    historiogra- 
pher. 

Our  habitual  rambles,  for  instance, 
•      I 
illy    holidays   of   the   heart   and 
mind,    r  of  Amerii 

sunn:  storic  London 

I  women,  We  dealt 
-  in  our  bo 
/.    now    long    out 
tish  Isles 
i   view  is  to 
W<  b  ■     never  shi 


surny  weather  he  would  sit  at  the 
door  of  his  house  and  receive  the 
visits  of  "people  of  distinguished 
parts  as  well  as  quality".  Milton  died 
there  in  November,  1674. 

At  No.  5,  The  Adelphi  Terrace, 
David  Garrick,  the  great  actor,  lived 
from  1772  until  his  death  in  1770. 
There  he  was  visited  by  his  friends. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  latter's 
famous  biographer,  James  Boswell, 
on  the  day  before  his  death.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  has  lived  many  years 
on  the  Terrace,  within  a  few  doors 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


Garland  Flower 

Daphne  cneorum 


~    $•     vi?<    • 


The  dainty 

Garland 
flower  is  an 
± JQ    evergreen 
growing 

about 

one  toot 

high  and  as 

much 

broad.  - 


Daphne  cneorum  is  covered  with 
pink  blooms  in  May,  which  con- 
tinue sparsely  through  the  sum- 
mer; in  September  there  is  an- 
„  other  profusion  of  blossom.  The 
fragrance  is  delightful  and  the 
plant  may  be  used  as  a  single  spec- 
imen, or  as  a  flowering  border  to 
edge  a  walk  or  flower  bed.  It  is 
absolutely  hardy  and  remains 
green  all  winter. 

We  offer  8-  to  10-inch  plants, 
with  ball  of  earth,  packed  for  ex- 
pressing, 5  for  S6.50.  In  quantity 
of  50  plants  or  more  at  the  rate  of 
895  per  hundred. 

HERE  ARE 

Hurry  Trees 

When  occasions  require  the  fastest 
growth  possible  ...  a  quick  screen 
to  shut  out  undesirable  views  .  .  . 
shade  at  once  for  a  treeless  lawn  .  .  . 
whatever  the  reason,  page  the  Chinese 
(or  Siberian)  Elm  (Ulmus  pumila)  ! 
It  makes  wood  and  foliage  faster  than 
any  other  of  the  desirable  species  .  .  . 
especially  in  hard,  sandy,  or  dry  situ- 
ations. This  is  the  variety  recommend- 
ed by  the  late  Dr.  Wilson.  It  has 
proved  hardy  from  Texas  to  Cape 
Cod.  Phenomenal  tales  are  told  of  it 
.  .  .  and  most  of  them,  strangely 
enough,  are  true!  It  is  important  that 
the  hardy.  North  China  strain  be  used, 
such  as  we  are  offering  here. 

Ulmus  pumila 

NEW  CHINESE  ELM 

(also  called   Siberian) 

Trees  from   selected  seed   at 
Bargain   Prices 

We  offer  twice  transplanted  New 
England  grown  trees,  6  to  8  feet 
high,  as  follows: 

5  for  $7:50,    10  for  $15.00 
Larger  quantities,  $135  per   100 

AND  OTHERS- 

Many  other  interesting  specials  and 
bargain  offers  are  presented  in  Our 
1931  Short  Guide  to  quality  nursery 
products.  Many  illustrations  in  color. 
A  booklet  of  value  to  all  gardeners. 
Ask  for  a  copy. 

KELSEY 

NURSERY  SERVICE 

50   Church   St.,   New  York  City 


1 


Mrs.EHRICH'S^ 
GARDEN 
SCULPTURE  Y 

SHOW     IX 


//\   *'i 


THRU  MARCH 


ORIGINAL  MODELS 
by  Prominent  American  Sculptors 

Exhibited  for  the  first  time 

EHRICH  GALLERIES 

36  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


MARCH,  1931 
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THE  J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 
announces   an   important 

Exhibition  of   18th  Century 
Paintings  and  Prints 

from 

Thomas  Agnew  8C  Sons,  Inc.,  London 
and  New  York  ...  to  be  shown  in 
their  new  Philadelphia  galleries  from 
March  2nd  to  March  14th  ..  . 


A    VISTA    IN    OUR   NEW   GALLERIES 


In  addition  to  the  18th  Century  paint- 
ings there  is  an  important  pair  of  por- 
traits of  Lady  and  Gentleman  signed 
and  dated  1633  by  Paul  us  Moreelse, 
subject  and  portrait  painter,  born  in 
Utrecht  in  1571  and  died  in  the  same 
town  in  1638. 

Moreelse  teas  a  pupil  of  Miereielt.  He 
uent  to  Italy  before  1604.  and  was  Director 
of  the  Guild  of   Utrecht   1611-12-15-19. 

Paintings  by  this  master  are  to  be  found 
in   all  the  important  Museums  in   Europe. 


VALIAN1 

V     Decorators  —  Importers 

Architects'  Building,  Philadelphia 


1106    Charles    Street,    N. 
BALTIMORE 


1536  Connecticut  Avenue 
WASHINGTON 


9    Rue    de    Seine 
PARIS 


Beaux     i^y 


Belles 

fJ>      and 
of  the  ErGHTEENTH   CENTURY 


sat  on  Love  Seats  just  like  this  one 
and  discussed. .perhaps. .the  modern, 
young  furniture  designer,  CHIPPENDALE! 

Love  Seat — a  faithful  Thonet  reproduction,  of  a 
charming  Chippendale  design.  Notice  the  in- 
teresting, carved  stretchers  and  exposed  frame 
of  solid  mahogany.. Original  Marble  Mantel — 
lovely,  white  marble  inlaid  with  buff  marble 
in  the  classic  Adam  manner.. Arm  Chair — an 
inviting,  friendly  chair  in  period  design.  Just 
the  kind  of  chair  that  becomes  known — and 
reserved — as  "father's  favorite  chair."  Other 
Pieces  Illustrated— 18th  Century  English  brass 
music  rack  and  stand.. antique  Chinese" Ar- 
row Vase"  lamp . .  original  Chelsea  figurettes. 


•  Consult  Thonet  for  rare  and  interesting 
English  antiques  and  authentic  reproductions. 


THONET  BROTHERS  inc. 

S/~lniic/ues    and   (JXefii-oduclions 


33  EAST  47th  ST.        AT  MADISON  AVE. 
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Unrh'aled  as  to  Location 

Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Seri/ice 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


The  Plaza 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
...charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service...  A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  !t  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous   thoroughfares  .  . 

PARK     AVENUE     AT     51st    ST.,     NEW    YORK 

ATLANTIC    CITY  PAI.M    BEACH      •      LOS    ANGELES 


What  to  See  Abroad 
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of  the  Garrick  House.  The  Savage 
Club  has  long  had  its  home  there, 
overlooking  the  Thames. 

Bankside.  Southwark.  on  the  Sur- 
rey side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  across 
the  Thames,  has  been  historically  de- 
scribed as  "the  seat  of  every  vice, 
dissipation  and  amusement,  shows, 
bear-batings  and  theatres."  Amongst 
the  five  theatres  there,  the  Globe, 
built  in  1504,  was  the  dramatic  labor- 
atory of  Shakespeare.  It  is  now  and 
for  many  years  has  been  the  site  of 
a  large  brewery — that  of  Barclay  and 
Perkins.  The  exact  name  of  the 
Shakespeare  theatre  during  its  hey- 
day, was  the  Gloabe  upon  Banckside, 
a  very  few  of  us  knew. 

At  No.  4  Bennett  Street,  Piccadilly, 
Lord  Byron  wrote  The  Giaour,  The 
Bride  of  Abydos  and  The  Corsair,  in 
1813-14.  In  his  diary  of  that  time, 
the  poet  so  intimately  made  known  to 
Americans  in  recent  biographies,  had 
written:  "If  I  could  always  read,  I 
should  never  feel  the  want  of  society. 
Do  I  regret  it? — um! — 'man  delights 
not  me',  and  only  one  woman — at  a 
time". 

In  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford 
Square,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  translator, 
or  rather  paraphraser,  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam, resided,  but  he  was  "always 
pining  for  his  anemones  and  his 
Scotch  firs  and  his  home  on  the 
Suffolk  coast." 

The  friend  of  romantic  childhood, 
John  Gilpin,  famous  rider  to  Edmon- 
ton, was  a  linen  draper  in  Cheapside, 
a  shopping  region  well  known  to  all 
foreign  travellers. 

Ben  Jonson  used  to  let  his  wit  fly 
at  his  adversaries  while  drinking  Can- 
ary wine  at  the  Mermaid  tavern, 
Cheapside. 

John  Keats,  beloved  poet  of  every 
cultured  American,  lodged  in  what  in 
1816  was  the  passage  known  as  the 
Bird  in  Hand  Court,  now  No.  76 
Cheapside. 

Addison,  the  celebrated  English  es- 
sayist, editor  of  The  Spectator,  at  one 
time  lived  in  Nell  Gwynn's  house  in 
Chelsea.  John  Locke,  philosopher, 
author  of  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing and  other  literary  works, 
lived  in  Chelsea.  Tobias  Smollett,  liv- 
ed at  Monmouth  House,  Upper 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  where  every 
Sunday  "his  house  was  open  to  all 
unfortunate  brothers  of  the  quill 
(pen),  whom  he  treated  with  beef, 
pudding  and  potatoes,  port,  punch 
and  Calvert's  entire  butt-beer." 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  fas- 
cinatingly historic  regions  in  London 
of  equal  celebrity — Covent  Garden, 
which  Mr.  Punch  called  "Mud  Salad 
Market" — is  one  of  the  most  notable. 
It  is,  for  various  reasons,  the  resort 
on  occasion  of  many  Americans.  A 
successful  operatic  debut  at  Covent 
Garden  is  the  art  world's  open  sesame 
to  a  great  career.  No  brief  descrip- 
tion of  this  social  enormity  excels 
Thackeray's  masterpiece:  "The  two 
great  national  theatres  on  one  side,  a 
churchyard  full  of  mouldy,  but  un- 
dying, celebrities  on  the  other;  a 
fringe  of  houses  studded  in  every 
part  with  anecdote  or  history;  an  ar- 
cade often  more  gloomy  and  deserted 
than  a  cathedral  aisle:  a  rich  cluster 
of  brown  old  taverns — one  of  them 
filled  with  the  counterfeit  present- 
ments of  many  actors  long  since  sil- 
ent, who  scowl  and  smile  once  more 
from  the  canvas  upon  the  grandsons 
of  their  dead  admirers:  a  something 


in  the  air  which  breathes  of  old  books, 
old  painters,  and  old  authors;  a  place 
beyond  all  other  places  one  would 
choose  in  which  to  hear  the  chimes  [ 
at  midnight  ...  a  population  that 
never  seems  to  sleep  and  that  does  all 
in  its  power  to  prevent  others  sleep- 
ing; a  place  where  the  very  latest 
suppers  and  the  earliest  breakfasts 
jostle  each  other  over  the  footways." 

But  London !  Who  dares  to  encom- 
pass its  infinite  variety  of  life  and 
structure?  Its  old  Inns,  its  musty 
taverns,  its  noisome  fried  fish  shops; 
its  donkey-prodding  street  vendors, 
•its  rubicund  bus  drivers  through  the 
East  End,  and  a  thousand  other  fac- 
tors invest  it  with  an  Old  World  at- 
mosphere that  is  purely  British. 

Its  smart  life  -in  and  around  the 
West  End;  its  elaborate  court  func- 
tions; the  rich,  social  night  activities 
of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia;  the  ro- 
mance and  tragedy  of  its  great  city 
mansions  and  country  houses;  the 
departed  glory  of  its  old  castles  and 
abbeys — and  then  the  glamour  of 
bucolic  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales,  their  sporting  squires, 
haughty  dames,  fine  horses,  yachts, 
shooting  boxes,  bugling  tallyhoes, 
hunting  clubs  and  hound  packs,  sal- 
mon fishing,  golf,  cricket  and  foot- 
ball. There  is  nothing  just  like  this  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Most  of  us  who  know  where  we  are 
going  and  what  for,  explore  the 
United  Kingdom  for  a  passing  taste 
of  what  we  have  just  been  chatting 
about.  Many  of  us,  however,  special- 
ize on  occasion — search  out  some  of 
the  historic  Inns  of  the  Old  World; 
do  a  thorough  round  of  its  notable 
museums,  its  impressive  monuments, 
literary  shrines.  Others  interest  them- 
selves in  the  gay,  social  life,  horse  and 
yacht  races  around  European  spas, 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts;  skating 
and  skiing  in  winter;  mountain  climb- 
ing in  summer,  dancing  all  year  to  the 
rich  and  colorful  music  of  Italy,  Pro- 
vence, Czecho  Slovakia  and  Western 
Russia.  Others  go  abroad  to  attend 
the  great  world  conventions  of  com- 
mercial or  cultural  import;  still  others 
for  the  music  produced  under  the  di- 
rection of  European  masters.  In  the 
latter  case,  Germany,  especially 
southern  Germany,  affords  the  music 
lover  and  student  almost  limitless  op- 
portunities for  the  manifold  pleasures 
of  the  musical  passion. 

They  who  complacently  assume 
that  we  have  in  America  all  that  is 
really  worth  while  in  the  world,  are  in 
error.  They  have  many  of  life's  sur- 
prises still  to  meet — but  abroad,  not 
here.  The  great  sustaining  element  in 
wide  and  frequent  travel  is  that  there 
is  no  end  of  it.  The  oldest,  inveterate 
traveller  will  tell  you  that  he  is  just 
beginning  to  comprehend  the  awsome 
magnitude  of  the  world  and  the  stag- 
gering vibrations  of  its  varied  life. 
We  recall  what  General,  Lord  Baden- 
Powell,  recently  said  about  his  own 
awakening  to  that  glorious  personal 
privilege  called  Travel: 

"I  awoke.  I  went  to  Japan  and  I 
went  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  tramped  and  camped  in 
them,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
varying  beauties  and  wonders  of  each 
in  turn.  The  Sahara  had  a  glory  of  its 
own  and  so  had  Kashmir,  but  neither 
like  the  other  in  a  minute  degree.  The 
frosty  sunset  over  Moscow  is  won- 
derful— so  is  the  Sphinx  by  moonlight 
(Continued  on  page  101 ) 
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DURHAM...  glorious  eleventh 
century  cathedral  peacefully 
towering  above  the  River  Wear 
...  a  magnificent  glimpse  of 
mediaeval  splendour  —  one  of 
manythatyou  mustn't  miss. Trav- 
elling through  England's  east- 
ern counties  is  more  than  a 
journey  .  .  .  it's  a  panorama  of 
history  and  romance  .  .  .  Often 
you  have  heard  the  names  .  .  . 
YORK  .  . .  ancient  city  dominat- 
ed by  its  sublime  cathedral, 
treasure  house  of  stained  glass 
..  .  ELY,  PETERBOROUGH, 
NORWICH,  LINCOLN, 
FOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  CAM- 
BRIDGE... and  a  dozen  more. 
Let  them  be  mere  names  no 
longer  .  .  .  make  them  into 
memories.  You  will  find  them 
all  on  the  eastern  side  of  Britain, 
served  by  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway. 
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So,  too,  the  autumn  tints  of  the  Can- 
adian backwoods  were  as  brilliant  as 
the  very  different  colors  of  the  Rain- 
bow Desert  and  Grand  Canyon  in 
Colorado.  The  West  African  forest  is 
as  awe-inspiring  in  its  way  as  the  vir- 
gin peak  of  Kanchinjunga,  glowing 
with  the  rosy  dawn,  while  all  the 
world  below  is  yet  in  the  dark  of 
night.  And  then  the  wild  Rockies — . 

"I  have  just  finished  a  few  weeks' 
camping  tour  in  Southern  England, 
and  do  you  think  that  I  was  bored 
with  it  after  having  gone  through 
these  wider  experiences? 

"On  your  life,  no!  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it. 

"Then,  too,  there  lies  open  to  us 
the  sister  isle,  with  its  wilds  of  Con- 
ncmara,  its  lakes  and  woods  of  Kerry, 
seasoned  with  the  poetry,  pathos  and 
humor  of  the  Irish  people — all  with 
a  wondrous  beauty  of  its  own." 

No  world  traveller  has  ever  admit- 
ted that  any  other  social  activity  of 
mankind  has  equalled  the  human  ad- 
vantages of  travel. 

The  static,  historic  attractions  of 
the  Old  World  are  not,  of  course,  all 
of  its  color,  its  interest  and  its  current 
life.  Its  structures  of  stone  and  marble 
are  only  the  fixed  and  inanimate  sym- 
bols of  its  olden  civilization.  There 
are  still  for  today's  traveller  the  Old 
World's  curious  ways  of  living  day 
by  day — without  end.  Its  customs 
vary  beyond  every  national  border. 
Its  remote  tribal  habits  are  as  pictur- 
esque and  as  indigenous  as  they  were 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Western  civili- 
zation has  not,  as  yet,  taken  the  col- 
or, the  spirit,  the  native  character 
out  of  the  races  of  the  East.  So,  to 
see  one  country  is  one  way  of  equip- 
ping ourselves  to  see  another  with  in- 
telligence, understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. 

While  the  spring  is  not  the  only 
season  of  great  charm  in  certain  reg- 
ions abroad,  there  are  many  countries 
which  are  especially  delightful  to  visit 
early  in  the  new  year.  Southern  En- 
gland, the  Channel  Islands,  Southern 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  shores  and 
the  Adriatic  ports  are  all  exception- 
ally delightful  places  to  visit  between 
February  and  the  middle  of  April. 
The  sunny  southern  steamship  lanes 
from  Ne*w  York  to  the  Mediterranean 
are  always  a  pleasure  at  this  season. 
A  large  majority  of  American  travel- 
lers sailing  East  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  bound  for  Southern  England, 
Southern  France,  Italy  or  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  coasts  of  Africa. 
In  England  and  France  and  on  the 
Italian  Riviera  the  spring  social  sea- 
son is  vivacious,  not  only  at  fashion- 
able resorts,  but  at  those  of  informal 
activity. 

Amongst  the  great  cities  of  the  Old 
World,  none  is  more  fascinating  in 
the  spring  than  London,  Paris,  Ma- 
drid, Seville  and  Barcelona,  Nice, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Rome,  Florence, 
Milan,  Vienna,  Prague  and  Budapest. 
In  the  springtime  all  these  cities  are 
rich  in  floral  bloom,  and  generally 
bright  and  warm,  with  cool  nights 
.luxuriously  stimulating  to  the  senses 
and,  as  we  have  said,  animated  by 
much  social  verve  at  resorts,  at  the 
theatres,  music  halls,  races,  sports 
and  in  the  home. 

And  all  this  is  as  different  from 
American  life  as  you  can  conceive. 
Europe  remains  tenacious  of  her  Old 
World  traditions,  with  seemingly 
never  a  desire  to  surrender  to  the 
ways  of  the  New  World.  That  is  one 
reason  of  a  thousand  why  we  should 
all  travel  over  her  scarred  old  face  in 
order  to  see  the  meaning  and  the 
destiny  in  the  face  of  America. 
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Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Oldc  :s  School 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET 

Address    Eleanor    A.     Frascr,    Curator 


Columbia 
Hntbersttp 

in  tfje  (Cttp  of 
i^eto  Pork 

Home    Study   Course   in 

DRAWING     AND 

PAINTING 

y   - 
A.  K.   Cross  Vision-Training  Method 

""pHIS   doe 

and  power."  J  f  Educai 

-' 
power   to   c_ 


Columbia   University 

University    Extension 

Heme  Study  Dept..   New  York 

tioo  about  the  Home    -    i  drawing 

Painting  the    A.    K 

Training  Method. 


Foremost  Student 
Tours 

Over  250  All  Expense 
tour»   to   choose   from 


<KM£ 


&SS 


20.000  satisfied 
members.  Small 
nart-es.  First  class 
r  hotels.  More  motor 
travel.  250  tours.  26 
days  S235  to  KM  days 
S890.  Seven-country 
tour    S345. 

! 

,  College  Travel  Club 
l'A  B 


Desert  Cacti 

12  inch  hand  made  and  hand 
painted  bowl  with   12  bloom- 
ing size  cacti    (all   different) 
•   inch  bowl  8  plan: 

5  inch  bowl  S2.  10 
blooming  >:ze  plan:s  S2.  Post 
paic    .  -  bowl  and  baby 

with    e-.  e 

Send   two   cent   stamp   for 
illustrated    booklet 

BORDER  CACTI  CO. 


P.  O.  Box  1259 


El  Paso.  Texas 


HOMESPUN 
HANDICRAFTS 


By     ELLA     SHANNON     BOWLES 

Author  of  " About  Antiques" ,  "Hooked  Rugs",  etc. 

'"And  we  will  plough  and  hoe,  girls,  and  you  shall 
knit  and  sew.  And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
O-hi-o!"  Braiding-bees  and  candle-dipping  days! 
Colonial  and  pioneer  times  that  brought  forth  rari- 
ties now  dear  to  collectors.  Brooms,  hat-weaving, 
homespun  rugs,  netting,  baskets  for  cats  or  corn, 
quilts,  samplers  and  shawls.  An  informal,  delightful 
account.  60  Illustrations.  $3.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


Washington  Square 


Philadelphia 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


A  course  that  will  tell  you 


K\         ?  4^^^^m\  <  *| 

— linw   pictures  should   be  hung. 

— how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures. 

— how  etchings  should   be  hung. 

— why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms. 

— what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished   in   furnishing   an   apartment. 

— how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in  a 
small   apartment. 

— the   four   great    style    periods   of   furniture. 

— what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  character- 
istically  American. 

— how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies. 

— how  to  make  a  French  heading. 

— how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched  topped  windows  and  doors. 

— how   to   make   and  hang   portieres. 


- — when  to  use  Venetian  blinds. 

■ — the  proper  draperies  for  a  living  room. 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  bedroom. 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  nursery. 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  library. 

—the  proper  draperies  for  a  dining  room. 

■ — how   to  select   color   schemes. 

— how  to  balance  a  color  scheme. 

■ — how  to  estimate  the  trmount  of  paint  re- 
quired for  a  given  surface. 

— the  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms. 

—how  to  treat  stains  and  discolorations  on 
plaster   walls. 

— how  to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics. 

— how  to  make  new  glazing  effects  match 
aged  effects. 

— the  proper  colors  for  north  rooms  and 
rooms  which  are  sunny. 


and  a  thousand   other  things  that  will  save 
you  money  and  greatly  increase  your  enjoyment 


Here  is  a  course  that  will  give  you  information  that  will  be  of 
immense,  practical,  dollars  and  cents  value  to  you  all  the  rest  of 
your  life;  that  will  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  and  enjoyment; 
that  will  open  the  door  to  a  splendid  professional  career  if  you  are 
so  inclined;  and  (hat  can  he  taken  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare 
time,  in  much  less  than  one  year,  without  one  dull  moment. 


During  its  eight  years  of  existence  this  course  has  enrolled 
nearly  3,000  students.  Every  enrollment  has  been  accepted  with  the 
agreement  to  return  the  tuition  fee  to  the  student,  after  completing 
the  course,  if  he  or  she  did  not  believe  that  the  course  merited  the 
claims  made  for  it.  In  not  one  instance  has  the  return  of  the  money 
been  requested.  But  our  files  are  full  of  letters  of  praise. 


THE     ARTS     &     DECORATION     HOME     STUDY     COURSE     IN 
PERIOD      AND      MODERNISTIC      INTERIOR      DECORATING 


THIS  course  was  created  by  a  board  of  highly  distinguished 
decorators  and  architects,  at  the  instigation  of  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration, tinder  whose  auspices  it  has  always  been  conducted.  The 
good  name  and  reputation  of  Arts  &  Decoration  are  your  guaran- 
tee of  its  authority,  thoroughness  and  quality. 

Until  recently  there  were  two  courses — the  original  Period 
or  Historic  Decorating  course,  created  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
.Modernistic  decorating  course,  created  two  years  ago.  They 
were  separate  courses,  with  separate  tuition  fees.  They  are  now 
combined  in  one  course,  with  one  fee  and  that  but  slightly  more 
than  was  formerly  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  For  one 
enrollment,  therefore,  you  will  receive  thorough  training  in  the 
facts  and  principles  of  both  Period  and  Modernistic  decorating, 
and  in  either  48  or  24  weeks,  as  you  prefer. 

The  course  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  in  the  form  of  finely 
printed,  lavishl)  illustrated  booklets,  a  set  of  three  text  books. 
and  a  set  of  samples  of  the  fabrics  used  in  upholstering.  PLUS, 
from  beginning  to  end.  careful,  individual  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence  by  Miss  [na  M.  Germaine  ami  stall,  whose  Imsiness 


will  be  to  see  that  you  receive  the  training  you  are  entitled  to. 
If  you  enroll  you  will  not  simply  have  a  lot  of  material  sent 
to  you,  to  read  or  not  as  you  please  and  be  left  to  get  whatever 
you  can  out  of  it  for  yourself:  you,  will  be  painstakingly, 
thoroughly  and  completely  taught  the  art  of  the  interior 
decorator. 

Then,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  engage  in  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  lucrative  of  all  careers  for  the  man 
or  woman  of  cultivated  tastes,  either  as  an  independent  decorator, 
or  in  association  with  an  established  firm  or  one  of  the  great 
stores  which  maintain  such  departments.  If  you  do  not  care  about 
this,  you  will  still  profit  enormously  from  the  knowledge  you 
have  gained.  It  will  enrich  your  life,  adding  immensely  to  your 
enjoyment  of  all  of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come 
into  daily  contact;  and  it  will  return  you  hundreds  of  per 
cent  profit  just  in  the  money  it  saves  you  in  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  vou  do  in  your  own  homes. 

It  is  a  truly  wonderful  course:  we  urge  vou  to  allow  us  to 
tell   you  all  about   it. 


Approved    OS    n    Correspondence    School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  <>/  New  )  oil,-. 


Send  for  Beautiful  Brochure — FREE 


<$* 


&*#***"**«* 


(EurrpopamViirr  $rl)flal 

Crrtiluatr  of  Aypunwl 


■f  It   known    ib»i.  NMMUMI     ■>»•!  Ht  tt.txUsm  U- ©I  ifct  SUH  *T  K«w  \V*l  ,  um 
forl*-*«  MM  •(  Mit  •«"<J  *1  th*  "  ' 

SUM  «l  Htm  Ywfc. 


Mil 


\r|s  &   Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ernistic   course. 

Name  

Address 
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/CHEVROLET 


w 

Styled  with  a  fine  regard  for  the 
modern  woman's  taste 


4P 


\  1 


DIAMONDS  ... 


J  EWELRY 


Hl|  ■ 


•     — 


There's  a  quality  of  style  and  distinction  about  the 
:  new  Chevrolet  Six  that  really  has  no  relation  to  its 
,;  very  low  price.   Fisher  Body  craftsmen,  with  their 
,  background  of  fine-car  designing,  have  given  the 
new  Chevrolet  a  smart  grace  of  line,  a  happy  touch 
of  color  and  a  new  beauty  of  interior  appointment 
■  that  women  find  particularly  pleasing  in  a  per- 
sonal car.    The  quality  evident  in  the  attractive 
appearance  and  charming  appointments  of  the 
5  new  Chevrolet  is  part  of  its  mechanical  make-up 
as  well.   You  will  find  this  smart  Six  a  thoroughly 
"  reliable  car.    A  car  that  handles  with  surprising 
ease;  and  one  so  smooth,  quiet  and  restful  that 
driving,  instead  of  being  an  effort,  is  actually  a 
source  of  pleasure.    With  so  much  to  recommend 
it,  the  Chevrolet  Six  is  becoming,  to  more  and 
more  women,  the  one  inexpensive  car  they  regard 
as  designed  especially  for  their  personal  use. 


Chevrolet  Convertible  Cabriolet  —  Product  of  General  Motors 


Chevrolet  prices  range  from  $475  to  $650,  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan.   Special  equipment  extra 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  iMiehigun 

NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

The  Great  American  Value 


Sunshine  Mellows 
Heat   Purifies 


I 


LUCKI ES 

are  always 

kind  to  your 

throat 


Everyone  knows  that  sunshine  mellows — 
that's  why  the  "TOASTING"  process  includes  the  use  of 
the  Ultra  Violet  Rays.  LUCKY  STRIKE  — the  finest  cigarette 
you  ever  smoked,  made  of  the  finest  tobaccos— the  Cream 
of  the  Crop— THEN— "IT'S  TOASTED."  Everyone  knows 
that  heat  purifies  and  so  "TOASTING"— that  extra,  secret 
process  — removes  harmful  irritants  that  cause  throat 
irritation  and  coughing. 


The  advice  of  your  phy- 
sician is:  Keep  out  of 
doors,  in  the  open  air, 
breathe  deeply;  take 
plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  mellow  sunshine, 
and  have  a  periodic 
check-up  on  the 
health  of  your  body. 


0 


•  » 


It's  toasted" 


Your  Throat  Protection  -against  irritation -against  cough 


1931,  The  A.  T.  Co.,  Mfrs. 
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Arts  &  Decoration 

t         Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


Vista  through  a  Pergola 
• 

April,    1931 


From  a  Painting  by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


Sage 
Green 
2115 


Ashes  of 
Roses 
2124 


Henna 
2146 


Puff 
Blue 
2194 


Antique 
Gold 
2195 


Peach 
2170 


Old 
Rose 
2160 


Gold 
2187 


Green 
2110 


Light 
Old 
Rose 

2178 


French 
Gray 
2183 


Mole 
2181 


Raisin 
2167 


Broadloom 
Carpet 

IN     27     COLORS 

is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

within    this    range    of    27    col- 
ors  can   be   found   perfect   har- 
monv  for  any  decorative  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,    Pa. 
Neiv  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9, 12,  15  &  18  foot  widths, 

by  the  Following  Distributors : 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOS.  M.  O'CALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


ROSENFELD  COMPANY 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 

728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 


Don't  accept  substitutes 


INSIST  ON  EMBASSY 


Gray 

Orchid 

2172 


Walnut 

Brown 

2191 


Rust 
2145 


Mul- 
berry 
2192 


Beige 
2175 


*J 


Bur- 
gundy 
2158 


Blue 
2141 


Buff 
2130 


Orchid 

2185 


Red 

2120 


Wet 
Sand 
2101 


M 
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HO  WILL  MEET  YOU  AT 


NAPLES.BOMBAY.  YOKOHAMA....? 


Alone  or  in  a  group  every  overseas  traveler 
must  land  at  some  strange  port.  At  Naples, 
Bombay,  or  Yokohama — with  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  different  languages — what 
would  it  mean  to  be  met  by  a  friend? 

You  can  have  such  a  friend  in  the  Ameri- 
can Express  uniformed  interpreter  who 
will  await  you  at  the  gangplank.  He  is  sta- 
tioned there  to  help  you  through  the  cus- 
toms— to  vour  train  or  hotel — and  give 
you  any  other  travel  aid  that  you  may 
require. 

Wherever  you  go  you  meet  these  men, 
179  in  all,  stationed  there  by  the  American 
Express  Company  to  aid  its  travel  and 
Travelers  Cheque  patrons. 

They  radiate  from  66  American  Express 
offices  in  foreign  lands.  You  are  welcomed 
at  these  offices  and  invited  to  make  them 
your  headquarters.  There  you  find  the 
atmosphere  of  an  American  club.  There 
you  meet  your  friends,  receive  your  mail 
and  cables,  read  American  newspapers, 
cash  Travelers  Cheques,  arrange  for  further 


travels  by  steamship,  train,  motor  car  or 
aeroplane,  and  receive  useful  local  infor- 
mation about  the  country  in  which  you 
happen  to  be. 

AMERICANS  TRAVELING  IN  FOREIGN 

LANDS  ARE  AIDED  BY  AMERICAN 

EXPRESS  SERVICE 

You  can  make  the  acquaintance  of  Ameri- 
can Express  Service  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic!  You  can  plan  your  trip  at  any 
American  Express  office  in  this  country 
and  add  unlimited  comfort  and  enjoyment 
to  your  journey.  An  experienced  travel 
man  will  route  your  itinerary  according  to 


your  wishes,  advise  you  as  to  costs,  make 
your  steamship  bookings,  reserve  your 
foreign  hotel  accommodations  and  trans- 
portation, arrange  for  motor  tours  and 
sightseeing  trips — and  supply  you  with 
blue  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
to  make  your  travel  funds  safe. 

From  the  moment  when  you  first  begin 
to  dream  about  a  voyage  to  foreign  lands 
until  you  return  filled  with  life-long  mem- 
ories and  wonderful  tales,  every  detail  of 
your  trip  will  have  been  cared  for  so  that 
you  will  be'ifeft  free  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  your  adventures.  When  you  travel  under 
the  watchful  care  of  the  American  Express, 
foreign  'cities  will  lose  their  strangeness 
but  retain  their  lure. 


American  Express  Company 

WORLD   SERVICE    FOR   'TRAVELERS 


American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

599  Market  St.  at  Second,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me  information  on  a  trip  to 

leaving  about lasting. 

Name Address.. 


70  East  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 
603-608  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta.Ga. 


t'eeks. 
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The  card  of  your 
interior  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer  will 
introduce  you  to  the 
many  lovely  things 
arriving  constantly  at 
our  Madison  Avenue 
galleries. 


QJyl 


xllib  gracious  fireside  grouping  is  a  composite  ol  three  ol  the  more  chaste 
epochs  ol  Trench  lurniture  design  —  .Louis  vCVl,  Lmpire  ana  JDirectoire.  lhat  the  pieces  merge 
so   charmingly   into   one   complete      picture      is   a   tribute   to   the   adaptive   skill   ol  Jacques   Jjodart 


just   as   the   certainty  that   each   will   outlast    the 
present  generation  is  testimony   to    the   integrity 


da 


ol  its  workmanship. 


T$r 


/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  ^Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New    York:    385   Madison   Avenue 
Los  Angeles:   5514  Wilskire  Blvd.  In  Paris:    11,  rue  Payennc 
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4n   Interesting    Group  of  English    18th    Century   Furniture 


on  initio 


he   v  hijijicnclulo  secretary  book-case  is  made  of  very  Jine  old  Cyan    -J.  onm 
inaliotianv.       v.  he    two     L  Injijiendale    chairs    are    foart    of    a    sel    of    si.vf   and 

{lie   pair   of    .  /  idani    wall    lights    are    two    oj   a    .sel    oj   Join:     cJliev    are    of    carved,    tiiided   wood,    with 

candelabra     rf   ^lUalerJord  git 


lass. 


Louis  Joseph 

14  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Opposite  the  Ritz-  Carlton 


\  \  T  I  Q  I1  I    S 


WITH 


\\    R  1  T  T  E  N 


GUARANTEE 
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"BLENDING  THE  USEFUL 
WITH    THE    AGREEABLE" 

was  the  aim  of  Heppelwhite,  stated  in 
his  own  words.  This  Heppelwhite  suite 
for  a  bedroom  combines  the  elegance 
and  utility  he  was  famous  for  .  .  .  with 
just  the  light  colorful  touch  of  French 
rococo.  Every  piece  is  perfectly  adapted 
for  a  present-day  house  or  apartment, 
authentic  to  the  least  little  spray  of  inlaid 
flowers  —  useful  as  well  as  agreeable. 


JOHNSON    FURNITURE    COMPANY 

JOHNSON^HANDLEY- JOHNSON    COMPANY 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN 

reators    of  fine    Period    and    Modern    Furniture 
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Charak  dining  room  suite,  consisting  of  American  Hepplewhite  three-part  table,  shield  back  chairs, 
and  buffet,  with  Chippendale  china  cabinet. 


Charak  American  Chippendale  block- 
front  secretary-!1     '^cnse  in  mahog  i 
This  is  of  the  best  Colonial  type,  period 
about  ;  ryo. 


c 


HARAK  FURNITURE  represents   a  sincere   effort   to  produce, 
through  the  medium  of  real  craftsmanship,  Early  American  de- 
signs that  shall  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  originals.    Every 
piece  of  Charak  Furniture  is  custom-made  by  craftsmen  chosen 
for  their  experience,  skill,    and   devotion  to   their  work.    The 
finest  selected  mahogany  and  maple  are  used  exclusively  on 
surfaces  everywhere — solid  mahoganv  or  solid  maple  where 
advisable.   Mahogany  is  used   exclusively    for   drawer   in- 
teriors.    Every  piece  of  furniture  is  dull  hand-rubbed, 
resulting  in  the  finest  finish  obtainable.    You  will  find 
much  to  interest  you  in  a  call  at  any  of  our  show- 
rooms but,   if  that    is    not  convenient,  we  suggest 
that    you    write    for    a   copy  of    "The    Charak 
Primer."    It   will    be    sent    without    charge. 

CHARAK    FURNITURE    COMPANY,    Inc. 

Faithful  Reproductions  of  Colonial  and 
Early  American  Furniture  in  Mahogany  and  Maple 

Purchases  made  through  your  decorator  or  dealer 

FACTORY  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  YORK,  One  Park  Avenue 


BOSTON 

go  Clarendon  St. 


CHICAGO 

R]  \  N'OLDS  &  WIL1    CO 

w    >,,  i,  Ave. 


LOS  ANGELES 

K.    G.    BINGHAM,   7216    Beverly   Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA 

2209  Chestnut  St 
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A  view  ot  our  extensive  showrooms 
in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ere  is  genuine 


^hey  Live  On  and  On  . .  .  Th 

pleasure  in  owning  these  perfects  replicas  of  colonial  handicraft  by  Kittinger. 
Deep-toned  Solid  Mahogany  has  been  skillfully  carved  and  fashioned  to  repro- 
duce the  chasten  beauty  of  the  Martha  Washington  chair  and  the  delicately 
reeded,  graceful  dignity  of  the  Duncan  Phyfe  drop-leaf  table  . . .  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 

Each  of  the  700  authentic  Kittinger  reproductions  and  adaptations  is  constructed 
exclusively  from  solid  cabinet  woods  .  .  .  built  for  generations  of  service  .  . .  and 
available  to  the  family  of  moderate  income. 


cKHsit  ^o/ie  Kittinger 
Showroom  Nearest  'You 

In  Buffalo, 

At   Factory 

N.  Elmwood  Avenue 

In  New  York, 

585  Madison  Avenue 

In  Chicago, 

455  East  Erie  Street 

In  Los  Angeles, 

At  Factory 

1500  S.  Goodrich  Blvd. 


©  19JI,  Kittinger  Company 


Have  you  sent  for  the  booklet,  ''The  Charm  of  a  Livable  Home"?  It  contains 
many  suggested  groupings  and  room  arrangements.  Address  Kittinger  Company, 
189 1  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  or  ask  for  a  copy  at  any  of  our  showrooms. 

Kittinger  '-Distinctive  <Jicrniture  is  sold  by  leading  dealers  and  decorators. 

KITTINGE 


^_^   Distinctive     Furniture 


KITTINGER  DISTINCTIVE  FURNITUR! 


K  1  T  I  I  N  G  I   R         1)  I  SI   I  N  CI   i  V  I  F  URN1TURE    .    .    .    KITTINGER  DISTINCT!  V  E  F  V  R  N 
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N  our  new  building  decorators  and  dealers  will  find  unusual  facilities 

for  viewing  an  extensive  collection  of  antiques  and 
exquisite  reproductions  by  our  own  craftsmen.  A 
formal  opening  will  be  held  shortly  after  April  1st 
at  which  time  recent  importations  will  be  shown 
and  a  special  exhibit  of  twenty  rooms  with  authentic 
period  settings. 
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Albert 


vix&ftift 


o 


A 


D 


318-320  EAST  47TH  STREET 

Between   First  and  Second  Avenues 

NEW  YORK 


WROOMS  LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 

*o.  Wabash  Ave.)      *      207  North  Vermont  Avenue 


ALUMINUM    PAINT-THE    COAT   OF    METAL    PROTECTION 


ALCOA 


^ 


Bur^ 


ALBRON 


Why  lock  the  Front  Door 
and  leave  the  Back  Door  open? 


You 
Front 


close  both,  whe 
and    Back   with 


n  you   paint  lumber 
Aluminum    Paint   i  / 


If  you  let  moisture  penetrate  lumber  at  either 
front  or  back,  trouble  starts.  Lumber  is  absor' 
bent.  Improperly  protected,  moisture  expands 
its  cells — stretches  its  surfaces — paint  top- 
coats check,  crack  and  peel  off. 

The  modern  way  to  prevent  rapid  moisture 
changes  in  lumber  is  to  coat  it,  both  front  and 
bac\,  with  aluminum  paint.  This  paint  re- 
tards the  penetration  of  moisture  because  its 
pigment  is  composed  of  thin,  flat  flakes  of 
aluminum.  As  the  pigment  is  applied,  these 
flakes  "leaf",  they  pile  up,  one  upon  another, 
into  a  continuous  coat  of  metal  protection. 

Don't  lock  the  front  door  and  leave  the  back 
door  open.  Insist  that  your  builder  buy  sid- 
ing, molding,  trim,  window-frame  and  sash 
that  have  been  mill-primed  with  aluminum 
paint;  or  that  your  painting  contractor  coat 


both  sides  of  lumber  with  aluminum  paint. 
When  repainting,  use  aluminum  paint  as  an 
undercoat.  Its  "leafed"  metallic  surface  pro- 
vides an  excellent  "tooth"  to  which  paint 
top-coats  cling  tightly.  On  metal  surfaces, 
aluminum  paint  makes  a  highly  satisfactory 
finish  coat.  It  ca--'  >e  used,  too,  as  a  finishing 

touch  for  scoren°dp  iosehold  articles. 

lect 
Aluminum  G  a  pany  of  America  does  not 

sell  paint.  B'ar  aluminum  paint  made  with 
satisfactory  vehicles  and  Alcoa  Albron  Pow- 
der may  be  purchased  from  most  reputable 
paint  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers.  Be 
sure  the  pigment  portion  is  Alcoa  Albron, 
and  is  so  designated.  Let  us  send  you  the 
booklet,  "Aluminum  Paint,  the  Coat  of  Metal 
Protection."  Address  ALUMINUM  COM- 
PANY of  AMERICA  ;  242}  Oliver  Building, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA    ALB  HON 

POWDEk      FOR 

ALUMINUM   PAINT 


A  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

CLOCK 

runs  the  household  on  smooth  schedule 


l       3|5 


^t-<&- 


reatuated  01/  comfiaru-cm 

with   NAVAL  OBSERVATORY  RADI 


TIME     SIGNALS 


From  the  moment  you  first  plug  it  in,  a 
General  Electric  Clock  will  keep  time  for 
you  . . .  accurate  time  . .  „  without  winding, 
regulating,  cleaning  or  oiling. 

And  .  .  *  with  General  Electric  Clocks 
available  for  the  hall,  kitchen,  living  room 
and  bedroom  .  . .  you  and  your  family  can 
enjoy  the  timely  benefits  of  a  real  invest- 
ment in  serenity^  Neither  you,  nor  the  mem- 
bers of  your  household,  need  worry  about 
correct  time  .  .  .  about  train  connections, 
about  appointments,  about,-'  >'  \hours, 
about  getting  up  in  the  mor.  h  X, .  for 
these  modern  time-pieces  are\  expend- 
able as  the  electric  current  whi  ^'lights 
your  borne. 

Each  General  Electric  Clock,  operates 
without  a  spring  or  pendulum  . . .  silently, 
without  a  tick  . . .  and  is  powered  with  the 
well-known Telechron  motor.  Each  is 

if  When  wiring  or  rewiring  your  home,  specify  the  C-E  Wiring 
System.  It  provides  adequate  outlets,  conveniently  controlled, 
and  G-E  materials  throughout. 


Section  T-604 

MERCHANDISE  DEPARTMENT 

i.l  \l.l<  \l    I  I  I  1   1  mi.  COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT.  <:o\\. 

Please  send  me  j  on  I klet  "Time  o'  Day"  and  othi 

ubout  General  Electric  '  Hooks. 


Join  us 


synchronized  with  the  Master  Clock  at  the 
local  power  station  which  is  checked  for 
accuracy  by  comparison  with  the  radio  time 
signals  broadcast  from  the  Arlington  Station 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory.  Modern  as 
our  electric  age  itself. 

•  General  Electric  Clocks  are  made  in  a  wide 
variety  of  models.  They  are  attractive  pieces  of  furni- 
ture . . .  neiv ,  decorative  and  serviceable  units  in  the 
home  for  end  tables,  mantels,  walls,  halls  and  cor- 
ners. Tiny  bedside  models  for  as  little  as  $9.75  .  . . 
mantel  tambour  styles  .  .  .  many  with  chimes  .  .  . 
kitchen,  desk  and  library  clocks,  and  stately  "Grand- 
fathers". . .  up  to  $375.00.  •  See  them  at  any  near-by 
dealer.  Or  send  us  the  coupon  today  for  the  illus- 
trated catalog. 

Clocks  shown  in  illustrations 

1.  R-150.  Sheraton  Colonial  Mantel  Clock  —  Mahogany  —  tcith 
chimes— $75.00 

2.  R-632.     Early    American    Style  —  decorated    glass  door  — 
mahogany — tcith  chimes — SOS. 00 

3.  Tudor.   Mottled  tcalnnt   moulded  case — colored  lacquered 
dial— $9.  75 

4.  Copley.  Desk    type,  for  bedroom,   den,   or   living   room  — 
mahogany — $11.00 

in  the  General  Electric  Program,  broadcast  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.B.C.  network 


tVanxe 


Addrut 


GENERAL  f|  ELECTRIC 

CLOCK 


APRIL.  1931 


Pag 


7  n   I  lie  (Jalons   oj 


dyj  r  it  n  o~\'  a  n  , 


n  c 


C*&K, 


For 

Every  Use 


Whether  the  interior  shown  above  is 
used  as  a  den,  a  library  or  as  an  exe- 
cutive  office,   the   result   is  the  same: 
one  achieves  an  interior  of  masculine,  , 
restful  simplicity — an  interior  of  taste- 


Rugs,  courtesy  of  H.  Michaelyan 


ful  beauty.  For  Madame's  use  the  lower 
illustration  portrays  a  corner  of  a  dress- 
ing room  or  boudoir.  These  two  illus- 
trations, differing  in  character,  ex- 
emplify the  variety  of  uses  which  can 
be  made  of  French  XVIIIth  Century 
furniture.  Because  of  the  wide  choice 
of  models  available  in  the  Brunovan 
Collection,  an  interior  in  which  a  defi- 
nite atmosphere  is  desired  may  easily 
be  achieved.  The  twenty-four  complete- 
ly decorated  rooms  which  constitute 
Brunovan's  salons  contain  a  wealth  of 
French  XVIIIth  Century  authenticated 
reproductions — pieces  crafted  by  hand 
in  Paris  by  artists  and  cabinet-makers 
who  still  work  in  the  time-tested  man- 
ner of  the  XVIIIth  Century  Guilds.  To 
see  the  finest  French  furniture  visit 
Brunovan's  Salons  thru  your  decorator, 
dealer  or  architect. 


383  MADISON  AVE, 
NEW  YORK 


BRUNOVAN-INC    losTnTeles 

SYLVAIN   BRUNO,  President 

>*/t nt ia ues     and    ^/reproductions     of    French     XVIIIth     L^enturij     Crurnlture 
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Furnishing    The    Home 


No.  7 

THE  LIBRARY 


Member  oC  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


fewis,  Son  * 


383     Madison     Avenue 


APRIL,  1931 
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With    English    Antiques 


OF  all  the  rooms  in  the  home  where 
English  18th  Century  Antique  furni- 
ture is  used,  none  permits  of  greater 
variety   in   decoration   than   the   library. 

The  cause  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cern when  we  consider  the  uses  to  which 
a  library  may  be  put.  Obviously  it  is  here 
that  one  reads,  but  here  we  also  write  or 
hold  intimate  conversation. 

Because  of  these  varied  uses  a  wider 
choice  of  furniture  is  required. 

Of  first  importance  is  a  bookcase  of 
which  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  18th 
Century  have  given  us  an  infinite  variety. 
All  the  famous  18th  Century  cabinet- 
makers and  designers — Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Adam — created 
bookcases  and  introduced  into  them  those 
characteristics  for  which  they  are  famous. 
The  most  beautiful  type  is  the  wing  book- 
case, many  of  which  contain  writing 
interiors. 

These  ample  pieces,  with  shelves  above 
and  drawers  or  cupboards  below,  are 
naturally  the  most  typical  of  library 
pieces.  On  this  page  is  illustrated  a  par- 
ticularly tine  example  of  Hepplewhite 
design.  For  writing  purposes,  English  18th 
Century  Antiques  afford  us  innumerable 
models  from  which  to  choose.  There 
is  the  pedestal  flat  top  desk,  the  first 
example  of  which  was  made  for  Samuel 


Pepys  about  1670;  then  there  are  the 
beautiful  graceful  writing  cabinets  of 
Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite;  low  chests 
with  writing  interiors;  slant  front  bu- 
reaus,   etc. 

Apiece  which  was  originated  by  English 
designers  in  the  18th  Century  and  which 
reached  its  highest  development  in 
that  era  is  the  bureau  bookcase,  or 
"bureau  in  two  stages"  which  combines 
in  a  piece  of  medium  size,  shelves  for 
books,  drawer  space  and  a  writing  inte- 
rior. Below  is  illustrated  an  unusually  im- 
portant Queen  Anne  bureau  bookcase. 
But  since  a  library  is  to  be  used  for  read- 
ing and  writing,  there  must  he  sitting 
pieces;  the  18th  Century  provides  a  wealth 
of  comfortable  models  from  which  to 
select — side  chairs,  armchairs,  settees, 
sofas.  If  a  library  contains  a  fireplace,  an 
intimate  grouping  here  makes  of  the 
library  the  liveable,  comfortable  room  it 
is  meant  to  be. 

In  the  collection  of  Lewis,  Son  & 
Munves,  one  will  find  a  wide  variety  of 
18th  Century  English  Antiques  suitable 
not  only  for  the  library,  but  for  all  other 
rooms  in  the  well  decorated  home. 

Dealers,  decorators,  architects  and  their 
clients  are  cordially  invited  to  view  this 
interesting  collection. 


LEFT— .  I  library  group- 
ing showing  a  Hepple- 
white shield-back  arm- 
chair C.  1775;  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  writing- 
desk  C.  1806;  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  scroll-arm 
settee  C.  17/0;  an  un- 
usually fine  Chippendale 
tany  carved  arm- 
chair C.  17 50 :  an  Adam 
mantel  C.  1780;  a  Chip- 
pendale carved  and  gilt 
wood  minor  C.  1780; 
and  a  finely  carved  ma- 
hogany Chippendale  wing 
book-ease    C.    1775. 


ABOVE— Small  walnut 
fedes  t  a  I  writing-table 
C.  1800.  L.  47".  D.  23", 
II.  ?9'A». 

rve  it.  portrait  of 
student  with  portfolio. 
C.   180 


RIGHT  —  Exceptionally 

fine  Queen  Anne  walnut 
bureau  bookcase.  C.  1720. 

h.   8>  :■'.   W.   W,  D. 
24V.". 


EXTREME  RIGHT— 
Hepplewhite  mahoaany 
wing  bookcase.  C.  1775. 
W.    8>    2",    D.    23",    11. 

8'  8". 


f^PMim\)ef 


.    ♦     ♦    New    Yo  r  k     City 


Importers  oE  English  Antique  Furniture  at  Wholesale 
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In  this  dining  room,  the  walls  are  papered  with 
cream-colored  paper  with  a  delicate  flower  de- 
sign. The  hangings  are  deep  green  damask,  and 
the  color-base  of  the  Spraedale  Rug  is  Ferncliff 
Green.  The  furniture  is  mahogany  Duncan  Phyfe. 


A  borderless  Axminster  Rug  of  cushiony  depth  of  texture  patterned 
with  delicate  sprays  of  flowers  against  a  solid  color  background- — 
especially  created  by  Cochrane  to  harmonize  with  period  furnishings — ■ 
the  Early  American  and  French  Provincial  periods  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

CHARLES  P.  COCHRANE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


COCHRANE  RUGS 


APRIL,  1931 
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WHEN   CHOOSING 
FURNITURE  «« 


Note  how  snugly  the  corner  block  is  fitted  and  how 
securely  it  is  fastened  with  glue  and  three  screivs — 
two  in  the  rail  and  one  in  the  post  .  .  .  one  of  the 
hidden  details  that  contribute  to  the  real  worth  of 
a  Simonds  piece. 


k  to  tfh 


CONSTRUCTION 


IT 


TVFORTUNATELY,  you  cannot  always  see 
the  difference  between  two  reproduc- 
tions— two  chairs,  let  us  say.  They  may  be  exactly  alike 
in  wood,  in  line  and  in  upholstery.  Yet  in  actual  worth, 
one  may  far  surpass  the  other — by  virtue  of  the  crafts- 
manship that  extends  to  every  detail,  particularly  to 
every  hidden  detail,  of  construction.  •  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, this  American  Colonial  barrel  chair,  by  Simonds. 
Note  the  corner  block — how  carefully  it  is  fitted  to  both 
post  and  rail.  Having  been  securely  glued,  it  is  fastened 
by  screws  at  three  places :  to  the  rail  at  both  sides  of  the 
post,  and — this  is  the  important  point — to  the  post  itself. 
Here  is  strength,  at  a  point  where  strength  is  essential. 
•  Whatever  may  influence  your  choice  of  fine  furniture — 
whether  it  be  authenticity  of  detail  or  artistry  of  design, 
craftsmanship  or  durability — you  will  find  it  generously 
fulfilled  in  every  Elgin  A.  Simonds  creation  and  repro- 
duction. •  Your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  will  show 
you  the  Simonds  pieces  best  suited  to  your  home.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  you  may  write  direct  to  The  Dent  Furniture 
Corporation,  212  West  Division  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


DENT    FURNITURE    CORPORATION 

MAKERS  OF 

ELGin  A.  simoons 

FURNITURE 
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A  charming  little  Silver  Boudoir 
Lamp  of  Adam  design,  with  a 
smartly  tailored  shade  of  silk  with 
satin  lining.  Sterling  silver  plate 
on  solid  metal.  Height  181/. 
Lamp  $50,  Shade  $24. 


m  a 


or  /or  Qjowrs 


CI4JHERE  is  the  bride  who  does  not  find  greater  pleasure  in  a 
rr    bouquet  from  a  fashionable  florist— and  value  more  highly 
the  gems  from  a  famous  jeweler  ? 

Present  a  gift  from  the  House  of  Jackson  and  you  not  only  pay 
flattering  tribute  to  the  recipient's  love  of  the  beautiful  and  artistic, 
but  honor  that  worldly,  yet  human,  trait  which  makes  us  all  doubly 
appreciative  of  a  gift  from  a  distinguished  source. 

Jackson  creations  are  unique  in  their  quality  and  beauty.  They 
are  products  of  one  of  the  most  famous  establishments  in  America. 
And  although  they  serve  a  useful  purpose,  they  are  works  of  art 
in  the  true  sense. 

No  gift  could  convey  a  richer  impression  of  excellence  and 
elegance;  or  more  clearly  reflect,  through  inherent  fineness  of 
design  and  workmanship,  the  status  and  standing  of  its  maker. 

The  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company's  supremacy  in  the  casting 
and  modeling  of  metals  is  exemplified  by  the  unrivalled  beauty  of 
Jackson's  Lamps,  Smoking  Stands,  Book  Ends,  Andirons,  Fire 
Sets  and  other  objects  of  art  and  utility  for  the  home — and  is 
dramatized,  on  a  vastly  more  impressive  scale,  by  the  magnificent 
Bronze  Doors,  Gates,  Grilles  and  Windows  created  by  this  highly 
skilled  organization  of  artists  and  artizans  to  adorn  the  nation's 
finest  public  and  private  buildings. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  W.  H.  Jackson  Company 
has  contributed  richly  to  the  luxury  and  beauty  of  America's  homes 
— not  only  through  their  own  creations,  but  through  the  importation 
of  rare  antique  Mantels,  WelLHeads,  Fountains,  Columns  and 
similar  Art  Treasures  from  the  Old  World. 

Jackson  Products  may  be  purchased  at  the  Jackson  Galleries 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  in  other  cities,  through  the 
prominent  establishments  listed  below. 


EXCLUSIVE   REPRESENTATIVES   OF   THE    WM.    H.    JACKSON   COMPANY; 

Baltimore  Dayton  Philadelphia 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY  THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY  J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


A  finely  designed  Smoking  Stand 
which  reveals  the  free-swinging, 
scroll-like  curves  of  the  Georgian 
Period.  Removable  tray  ot'  lovely 
iridescent  blue  glass.  Silver  finish. 
Height  33  V,  Price  $50. 


Cincinnati 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  JR.  COMPANY 

/^ 

Cleveland 

THE  STERLING  6-  WELCH  COMPANY 


Denver 

DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 

/^ 

Detroit 

THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 


St.  Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-BAKNEY 

Washington 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 


Wm.  H.  Jac 


2_WesM7th  StreetJSl 
318  NoJ^ichiglrT 


jyv-eAs  cl  rwunrutruujb  <j^cul£ 


jdJZAAMXies  Jbo  Junj& 
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Tip  Top  Iron  Garden  Table.  Peroscopic  decoration. 
Width    oj   table   top   30   inches.   Height   28   inches 


Old  English 

GARDEN 

LEAD 


A  lead  ft  utile  oj 
rare  b  e  a  n  I  y  and 
charm  surmounted 
by  a  bird  bath.  Also 
tomes  surmounted 
by  a  s  n  it  -dial . 
Height      24     inches 


A  charming  lead 
figure  of  two  grace- 
ful cupids  upholding 
a  sun-dial.  This  also 
comes  surmounted 
by  a  bird  bath. 
Height     24     inches 


Fortunate  is  the  garden  that  pos- 
sesses this  happy  little  fountain 
for  the  edge  of  the  pool—so  in 
keeping  with  lite  quaint  spirit  of 
the  country  home.  Height  22  inches 

N  interesting  collection  of  garden  furniture 
and  leads  for  country  estates  and  little  gar- 
dens. Included  are:  Blinking  owls,  saucy 
pelicans,  crouching  cats,  gay  cupids,  sets  of 
seasons,  lead  fountains,  sun-dials,  bird-baths.  Also 
old  English  occasional  figures,  sets  of  English  iron 
chairs,  tables  and  benches,  water  troughs  and  impor- 
tant urns.  Photos  and  prices  on  request. 


® 


English  Regency 
Chairs.  Classic  mo- 
tif, it  tilth  21  inches, 

hi      31      unit's. 

■  If  seat  and  tri- 
al   bent  Ili'S    hi 


tAJZS 


55  I   Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Cyride  and  CstJeauty 


A  charming  new  Spode  pattern 
— featuring  a  trio  of  birds  in 
bright  natural  colors  as  a  center 
design.  Fluted  border  with  em- 
bossed "basket  weaving"  and  a 
quaint  rim  decoration  of  grape 
'eaves,  in  black — very  effective 
against  the  rich  cream  body. 
A  complete  Service  carried  in. 
open  stock,  in  all  sizes. 


MANNERS  forbid  that  we  lift  a  plate  and 
examine  it  to  determine  its  origin... yet 
we  have  all  felt  tempted  to  do  so  when  we  found 
some  beautiful  piece  of  china  before  us.  Usual- 
ly, of  course,  it's  because  we  wish  to  learn  where 
such  a  charming  service  may  be  purchased — 
but  sometimes,  shame  fid  fact,  it's  because  we 
are  curious  to  discover  whether  our  hostess 
patronizes  a  smart  store  or  an  ordinary  one. 
Your  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  purchase  and 

I)OSsession  of  fine  china  will  be  richly  en- 
tanced  by  making  your  selection  at  Plunnner's 
— an  establishment  known  the  world  over  for 
the  quality  and  beauty  of  its  exquisite  impor- 
tations and  fine  domestic  products. 

Fine  China  costs  no  more  at  Plummer's, 
and  whether  you  wish  to  purchase  a  Service 
costing  thousands  of  dollars,  or  some  alto- 
gether inexpensive  trifle —  you  will  find  here 
many  charming  patterns  and  pieces  which 
are  exclusive . . . not  to  be  had  elsewhere! 
Win.  H.  Plunimer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  7  &  9  East 
35th  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York— 
256  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.— 
Wylic,  951  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


W/n.lI. 


PlniiUiter 


&Co.,Ltd. 


Modern  and  Antique  China  and  Glass 
7  &  9  East  35th  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


WHEN 
YOUR  BATHROOM 
COMES 
INTO  ITS  OWN 
I 


*  +  +  When  you  "do  over"  that  bathroom  of  yours,  perhaps  you'll  want  it  like 

the  one  above,  with  silver-plated  Moderne  Clochettes  trimmings  set  against  the  black  of  the  Belgian 
marble  Moderne  lavatory,  vitreous  china  Corwith  closet,  and  enameled  Marshall  bath.  Or  it  may  be 
much  simpler,  with  most  inexpensive  and  most  attractive  white  enameled  fixtures  in  compact  space. 
But  whatever  you  prefer,  whatever  you  wish  to  pay,  it  will  possess  more  charm,  comfort,  value, 
because  you've  insisted  on  Crane  materials.  Buy  on  time  payments  under  the  Crane  Budget  Plan  if 
you  desire.  For  skilled  guidance  in  planning  a  room  to  fit  you  and  your  home,  see  your  architect. 


CRAN  E 


Fixtures,     Valves,     Fittings,     and     Piping,     for     Domestic     and     Industrial     Use 

Crane  Co.,  836  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago      ♦       23  H^est  44th  Street,  New  York       *       Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  cities 


SOFT  WATER  SERVES  BEAUTY  AND   ECONOMY  .  . 


Soft  water  preserves  delicate  complexions  from 
roughening  and  chapping.  It  means  a  smoother 
shave  and  a  pleasanter  bath.  It  keeps  water 
pipes  from  liming-up;  gives  comfort  and  saves 
money  in  a  score  of  ways.  You  can  have  it,auto- 
matically,  from  a  Crane-Warlo  Electro-Malic 


Water  Softener.  See  this  and  countless  other  new 
ideas  at  Crane  Exhibit  Rooms.  For  purchase 
and  installation  of  any  plumbing  improve- 
ment, consult  a  Crane  Qualified  Contractor- 
Dealer,  always  a  highly  skilled  registered  or 
licensed  master  plumber  or  heating  contractor. 


about  to  buy  an  electric 
refrigerator 


Of  course  you  will  want  the  very  finest 
refrigerator  you  can  buy.  One  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  foods  properly 
fresh  even  on  the  most  sizzling  of  sum- 
mer days  .  .  .  one  that  will  offer  every 
modern  convenience  .  .  .  one  you  will  be 
proud  to  exhibit  to  visitors  many  years 
from  today  . . . 

Did  you  know  that  Frigidaire,  always  in 
the  forefront  of  its  field,  is  responsible 
for  developments  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
that  have  made  household  refrigeration 
so  healthful,  convenient  and  economical? 

The  Frigidaire  shown  in  the  adjoining 
photograph,  for  instance,  offers  advan- 
tages you  would  possibly  not  expect  to 
find  in  any  refrigerator. 

We  hope  that  you  will  look  into  the 
advantages  of  Frigidaire  very  thoroughly 
before  you  decide  which  of  the  many  good 
electric  refrigerators  to  buy.  We  invite 
you  to  do  so  at  the  Frigidaire  store  most 
convenient  to  your  home. 

And,  if  you  havea  matter-of-fact,  mechan- 
ically-minded husband,  we  will  be  espe- 
cially pleased  if  you  will  bring  him  along! 


<^=^jt4dt>anc&d 


J^LeFR/QE  RATION^ 


In  gleaming  white  Porcelain 

triai a  aire  oners 
a  new  standard  oj<^Advanced  r^jriaerahoru 


From  their  service-shelf  tops  to  their  graceful 
streamlined  legs,  the  new  Frigidaires  represent 
a  fine  achievement  in  modern  refrigeration. 

The  striking  beauty  of  the  pure  all-white 
porcelain  cabinet  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
any  kitchen  color  scheme.  And  these  new 
Porcelain-on-steel  Frigidaires  are  as  brilliant  in 
performance  as  they  are  in  appearance — com- 
bining improvements  and  refinements  that  dis- 
tinguish Frigidaire  from  all  other  refrigerators. 

Vim  will  appreciate  the  faster  freezing  made 
possible  by  the  "Cold  Control".  .  .  ice  cubes 
that  tumble  so  easily  from  the  Quickube  Ice 


Tray  .  .  .  the  crisper  vegetables  you  take  from 
the  Frigidaire  Hydrator.  You  will  recognize  at 
once  the  advantage  of  the  seamless,  acid-resist- 
ing porcelain  interior  .  .  .  the  elevated  food 
shelves  .  .  .  the  surplus-powered,  concealed 
unit  that  operates  so  quietly  and  at  such  low  cost. 
Here  is  Advanced  Refrigeration — advanced 
in  all  that  the  term  implies.  And  because 
of  these  advanced  features  and  the  savings 
they  make  possible,  Frigidaire  is  the 
truly  economical  refrigerator  to  own. 
Frigidaire  Corporation,  Subsidiary  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


\  C.I  \l  K  Al     MOTORS  VALUE  .  .  .  Electric  Refrigerators  for   Homes,    Stores   and   Public    Institutions.  .  .  Electric 
II  .iter  <  iml,  i  >  far  Homes,  Stores,  <>//n  <  >,  fi»<  lories .  .  .  Ice  Cream  Cabinets .  . .  Milk  Cooling  Equipment .  .  ,  Room  Coolers 
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CENTVRY 
FVRNITVRE 


C 


ENTVRY  Furniture  represents  the 
experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
making  of  fine  furniture,  only. 

At  our  showrooms  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Grand  Rapids,  which  are  maintained  for  your 
convenience,  these  beautiful  and  exclusive 
productions  may  be  seen  —  and  purchased. 

Our  prices  are  based  on  manufacturing  costs. 

A  competent  decorative  service)  in  conjunc- 
tion  with   these   showrooms,    is  available  to 
home  owners,  dealers,  decorators  and 
architects  furnishing  fine  homes. 

You  are  invited  to  these  displays. 


This  158-page  history  of  period  furniture  styles  is 
brief,  authentic,  informative  and  easy  to  read.  Pub- 
lished by  Century  Furniture  Co.    $1.00  post  paid. 


CENTVRY  FVRNITVRE  CO. 

FACTORY  SHOWROOM:    GRAND   RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN 
Permanent  Showrooms  Elsewhere: 

NEW  YORK:  227  E.  45TH  ST. 
CHICAGO:    161  E.  ERIE  ST. 


A  new  book  on  the 

INDIAN-DETCLCX 

through  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona 

.  .  .  Dedicated  to  you  .  .  .  Yours  for  the  asking 

OUT  of  this  book  comes  a  story  of  the  far 
Southwest  that  is  compelling  in  its   lure. 

Here  are  maps  that  intrigue  you;  pictures  that 
entrance  you;  description  that  lifts  you  into 
that  fragrant  empire  of  the  Southwest. 

Here  are  sixty-four  pages  packed  with  Drama, 
Romance,  Glamour  and  Mystery. 

Here  are  chapters  on  dream  cities;  on  modern 
pueblos,  centuries  old;  on  Indian  ceremonials; 
on  that  vast  area  which  had  culture  when  Brit- 
ons crouched  in  caves. 

Here  is  explicit  summary  of  rates,  routes,  roads, 
and  duration  of  every  Indian  Detour. 

Coilie!  Claim  tills  book  and  journey 
through  its  pages.  It  will  prepare 
you  for  the  day  you  decide  to 
take  an  Indian  Detour. 

JSJ&r%/?/' ^'!P  auc^  Mail  Coupon 

K^jS|g^c:ourkT<"\ir  [NDIANDETOI  RS.95     A 
y%£m&^       Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
T/y^t^^K  Please  send  free  copy  of  Indian-detours  hook  and  map. 

l&jLw      .v."«<> 

Address 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


The  exquisite  personality  of 
fine  silver  is  man  made.  The 
value  and  beauty  of  sterling 
is  achieved  only  fhrough  the 
I  reless  efforts  of  master- 
craftsmen. 

For   more   than    a    generation 

#  we   have  fashioned   silver  for 

a    most   discriminating    clien- 
At  your  |ewclcr  .     .  , 

.„»„r>«„v     fcle.    wnose    appreciation    ot 
or  write  to  Depr.  '  ~r 

A.     for     tirther    artistry  in  precious  metals,  wo 
informatijn.  gratefully    acknowledge. 

GRAFF,    WASHQOURNE    AND    DUNN 

ooo 

Silversmiths 

142    WEST    FOURTEENTH    STREET 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


^  "OCKING  CH^se 


Some     hi     our     installa- 
tions; The  New  Breakers 
E  Palm  Beai  h,  Whitehall, 
Seminole    Club,    "Miami 
Biltmore,    Dunes    Club, 
Fishers    I  I  ind   Club  and 
iminent  ho 
\  n  xii  i. 


FREE     II  I  USTRATED    CATALOG 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217   Fm425TNEwYoRk 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


From  the  Smart  Shops  and 
Antique  Galleries 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 


|V|ETAL  FURNITURE  made 
from  original  or  special  de- 
signs, with  hand-wrought  iron  for 
every  use,  constitutes  the  work 
executed  for  decorators  and  archi- 
tects at  the  Lansha  Studios. 

Here  the  trend  toward  the  mod- 
ernistic is  notably  expressed  in 
mirror  frames,  lighting  fixtures, 
tables,  hanging  shelves,  chairs  and 
occasional  pieces,  carried  out  in  a 
variety  of  metals  such  as  polished 
steel,  brass,  chromium,  and  in  com- 
binations of  iron  and  copper, 
cadmium  or  aluminum,  applied  to 
wood,  as  on  screens  and  doors.  In 
reproductions  of  Italian  and  Span- 
ish wrought  iron,  with  which  this 
foundry  has  been  identified  for  so 
many  years,  lanterns,  fireplace 
sets,  hardware,  torcheres,  grilles,  in 
fact  everything  possible  in  iron, 
after  original  designs  with  period 
feeling  or  in  faithful  copies  of  the 
old,  are  still  an  important  factor. 

PHILDREN'S     furniture     espe- 
cially designed  for  the  nursery 
or  for  ages  up  to  fifteen  is  made  by 


also,  that  add  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  child  are  supplied,  such  as 
the  original  wood  cuts  framed  with 
a  verse  by  Frank  \Y.  Peers. 

In  the  selection  of  woods  for 
the  furniture,  maple  and  pine  are 
favored,    to   which    hand    carving 


add    BEAUTY,    charm 

and  distinction  to  Your 

HOME 

willi  a 

Royal  Indian 

Tiger  Rug 

Exceptional  specimens  (as 
shown  in  photograph)  now 
ready.  Also  rugs  of 

Leopard,    Polar   Bear 
Grizzly,   Black   or   Brown 
Bear  and  Mountain  Lion 
Our      beautiful      Art      Catalog 
shows  also  Game  Heads  of  all 
kinds    for    realistically    decora- 
ting your  home,  den  or  office. 
Write     today — this     beautiiul 
hook  is  FREE. 


Child's  maple  and  pine  furniture.  Orig- 
inal lamp  and  wood  cut  by  Frank 
\V.  Peers.  Courtesy  Children's  Period 
Furniture,  Inc.,  221  E.  38  St.,  N.  Y.  (.. 

skilled  European  crafts- 
men at  Children's  Period 
Furniture,  Inc.,  for  whole- 
sale or  retail  orders. 

In  this  the  French 
periods,  as  followed  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  early 
American  are  copied,  also 
Empire  and  rustic  Spanish 
furniture.  With  this  a 
complete  decoration  serv- 
ice is  offered,  as  well,  in 
which  the  ideas  of  their 
clients  may  be  incorpor- 

ilie    entire    child's 
consistently    furnished  with 
hangings  and  all  the  appointments 
for    them.    Lamps,    and    pictures, 


Polished  steel  modernistic  occasiona 
(hair  covered  in  henna  silk.  Oval  table, 
polished    steel    with    black    glass    top. 
Desirable     smoking     stand.     Courtesy 
Lansha  Studios,  401  E.  48  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

with  amusing  animal  motifs  adds 
much  interest,  as  in  the  instance 
of  a  bed  with  elephants  and  squir- 
rels standing  on  the  corner  post. 
In  chairs,  rush,  wood  or  upholster- 
ed  seats   are    used,   as   preferred. 

|-|ARD  paste  china  of  artistic 
design  and  fine  quality,  im- 
ported by  The  Rosenthal  China 
Corp.,  finds  a  ready  market  in  the 
more  exclusive  shops  here  where 
it  is  recognized,  as  it  has  been 
abroad  for  over  fifty  years,  for  its 
standard  of  excellence. 

In  the  choice  of  patterns,  those 
that  lend  themselves  to  the  dinner 
service  have  preference,  rather 
than  the  simpler  designs  applicable 
to  less  formal  use.  These  are  to  be 
had  in  short  lines  and  open  stock 
and  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  serv- 
ice plates,  in  which  flowers  relieved 


room 
rugs, 


New  china  place  plates.  (Left)  Red  and 
gold  on  cream:  garland  border;  black 
and  gold  mosaic.  China  group,  "Mu- 
sic."' I  nderglaze.  Courtesy  Rosenthal 
China   Corp..   1  l<)   Fifth   Ave.,  N.  V.  C. 


(Master  Taxidermists 


JONAS 

JBROS.  - 


ml 


io4?  ^HTHTTTlfcif    r   Denver 

Broadway  c^^SSP^a^  Colorado 


ROOK¥OOD 
POTTERY 

Richly  conventionalized  in 
actual  designing  and  through 
tlie  reflections  in  its  mirror 
like  glaze,  this  piece  recreates 
a  popular  old  type  ot 
Rookwood 


Contemporary  expression  in  Koo\wood  as  well 
as  renewals  of  past  triumphs  may  be  found  at 
the  following  stores:  Tiffany  and  Co.,  J  ewelers^ 
New  Yorij  City;  B.  Alt  man  and  Company 
J^cif  Tor\  City;  Frederic^  Loeser  and  Company 
Inc.,  Brooklyn;  Marshall  Field  and  Company 
Chicago;  Schervce  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston  ,  L.  B 
King  and  Company,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Com 
pany,  Los  Angeles;  DuUn  and  Martin,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C;  Frederick  and  Nelson,  Seattle, 
A  store  of  similar  quality  represents  the  pottery 
exclusively  in  your  city.  Wc  invite  your  direct 
inquiry. 

ROOKWOOD   POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 


Refer  to  this  page  uhen  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


1  w* 


by  gold  tracery  and  borders, 
predominate. 

As  an  impetus  to  the  Amer- 
ican sculptors  of  small  orna- 
mental subjects,  the  Rosenthal 
Corp.  recently  held  a  com- 
petition at  the  Art  Alliance 
with  prizes  given  to  the  three 
examples  that  would  best  lend 
themselves  to  reproduction  in 
china,  selected  by  a  jury  of 
awards.  These,  having  been 
selected  with  others  chosen  by 
the  jury,  are  to  be  subsequent- 
ly exhibited  in  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  country  where 
votes  for  the  two  special  awards 
will  be  counted.  They  will  then  be 
added  to  the  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  ornamental  groups  and 
figures  in  underglaze  china,  which 
are  made  by  the  Rosenthal  factor- 
ies in  Germany  and  sold  to  the 
retail  stores  in  the  United  States. 


pURXTTURE  for  country  use 
and  the  pent  house  is  featured 
at  the  Baphe  shop,  at  this  season, 
in  many  new,  timely  suggestions 
to  those  who  have  this  shopping 
in  mind.  Of  undeniable  appeal  in 
the  luxurious  comfort  it  offers  is 
the  chaise  longue,  illustrated,  and 
there  are  deep  seated  rattan  chairs 
of  equal  appeal.  These  are  notice- 
ably without  contrasting  touches 
of  color,  except  in  their  waterproof 
cushions,  that  favor  green  and 
tangerine,  in  plain  fabrics. 

In  glass  top  painted  iron  tables, 
sizes  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate eight  to  ten  people  are 
now  to  be  had  with  their  under 
spreaders  arranged  to  hold  potted 
plants.  A  low  folding  cane  beach 
chair  with  handles  and  a  low  fold- 
ing fabricoid  table  to  use  with  it, 
on  a  rattan  tripod  base  and  con- 


Hamper  and  waste  basket  coveted  in 
hand  painted  book  linen  and  vanity 
box  with  lid  minor.  Courtesv  Carl  in 
Comforts,  Inc.,  528  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

taining  two  zipper  pockets,  are 
among  this  season's  novelties,  also 
the  beach  roll  or  folding  mattress. 
In  flower  holders  there  are  those 
of  pierced  white  metal,  imitating 
the  early  American  pierced  tin 
work,  with  cocktail  trays  to  match. 


New  natural  rattan  chaise  longue  on 
u  heels  with  green  sectional  water- 
proof covered  cushions.  Courtesy 
Baphe,  Inc.,  15  E.  48  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Garden  pottery  likewise  includes 
many  new  types  such  as  that  in 
antique  blue  and   Pompeian   red, 


Stud  y  f  o  r 
stone  garden 
fountain, 
"Faun  with 
Stork."  Made 
"n  any  >ize. 
Courtesy 
P  o  in  p  e  i  a  n 
Garden  Fur- 
niture Co.,  30 
E.22St..N.Y. 


and  the  natural  clay  in  copies  of 
old  Sicilian  jars  and  bowls.  There 
are  also  old  copper  jugs  and  bowls, 
equally  attractive  as  flower  hold- 
ers, as  well  as  new  designs  in 
wrought  iron  stands  for  potted 
plants,  preferably  ivy. 

pOMPEIAX  stone  garden  furni- 
ture, as  featured  by  the  studios  of 
the  Pompeian  Garden  Furniture 
Co.,  offers  many  advantages  in  its 
artistic  finish;  in  being  both  water 
and  frost  proof  and  in  possessing  all 
the  grace,  dignity  and  enduring 
qualities  of  costlier  garden  furniture. 
These  studios  also  design  and 
contract  for  out-of-door  and  in- 
door decoration  in  marble,  Caen 
and  native  stones.  On  display  at 
the  studios  are  fountains,  sundials, 
gazing  globes,  window  boxes, 
benches,  well  heads,  bird  baths, 
figure  subjects  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  garden  pieces. 

ACCESSORIES  for  the  boudoir 
and  the  bedroom  in  decora- 
tive hampers  and  vanity  boxes; 
comforts,  quilts  and  blankets,  with 
most  adorable  couch  throws  and 
infant  coverings,  comprise  the  es- 
sentially feminine  and  irresistible 
stock  as  Carlin  Comforts,  in  pastel 
colorings,  in  all  the  name  implies. 
With  the  approach  of  summer  heat, 


MANTELS 

ANDIRONS 

FRANKLIN 

STOVES 

SCREENS 

GRATES 


A    GEORGIAN    MARBLE    MANTEL 

of  unusual  dignity  from  70  Russell 
Square,  residence  of  the  Eirst  Earl  of 
Roslyn.  The  marbles  used  are  White- 
Statuary,  Convent  Siena  and  Jasper. 
Height  about  5  ft.,  length  of  shelf  6 
ft.  (■>  in. 


Downtown  : 

50   Beckman  St. 

New  York 


<Sdwi/x  ^acJ^oix 


C       Incorporated 


Uptown: 

65th  St. 

cor.   Lexington  Ave. 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SKY 


Our  service  covers  everj  phase  of  Roof  Garden  con- 
struction and  equipment  from  a  (lower  box  to  a  com- 
pletely furnished  garden.  Full  cooperation  with  Interior 
Decorators.  Catalog  A  on  request. 

POTASH -MARL  Inc.      509    Madison   Avenue,     New  York 

At   53rd    Street 

WIckersham  2-0721  galloway   pottery   on    display 


Refpr  to  this  pane  irhon  shopping 
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II  OBJECTS  OF  ART  II 
II  DECORATION  S  II 

^  Spaumlfu  SMli|iiaig  Stop  ^ 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  6btti.,St.   NEW  YORK 
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Westport  Antique  shop  inc. 

Opening  April  1st 
Westport,   Connecticut 

On  the   lane   to 
THE  OPEN  DOOR  INN 


</% . 


English,    French    and    American   Antiques. 

Accessories  for  the  town  and  country  house. 

Old  and  modern  chintzes.  Lamps  and  shades, 

Wall  papers,  Glass  and  China. 

WESTPORT  ANTIQUE  SHOP  INC. 

5  East  54th  St.,  New  York 


Persian  green  blue  pottery  oil  jar  lamp, 
with  sheepskin  shade  to  match,  show- 
ing Persian  border.  Courtesy  Marion 
H.  Millizen,  Inc.,  565  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

the  lighter  weight  bed  covering  is 
consistently  stressed,  as  in  the  in- 
expensive comforts  with  machine 
stitched  quilting,  and  in  the  im- 
ported all  wool  pastel  color  blank- 
ets. There  is  also  the  practical, 
domestic  double  wool  blanket, 
separately  bound  so  it  may  be 
used  singly 
on  twin  beds 
or  in  double 
thickness.  In- 
formal bed- 
spreads made 
of  mercer- 
ized fabrics 
in  solid  col- 
ors with  con- 
t  r  a  s  t  i  n  g 
bandings  are 
also  featured, 
and  a  tail- 
ored silk 
blanket  cov- 
er with  a 
simple  hem- 
stitched edge 
and  pillow 
case  to 
correspond. 
For  travel- 
ing there  are  the  convenient  little 
pillows  in  zipper  covers  with  two 
extra  pillow  slips  and  a  light  weight 
quilt  that  may  also  be  enclosed. 
The  Cashmere  steamer  rugs  in  at- 
tractive plaids  and  plain  colors  are 
equally  light,  practical  and  warm. 

I  AMPS  made  of  old  and  modern 
pottery  jars,  with  stretched 
sheepskin  shades  to  match,  in  any 
color  desired,  are  a  new  feature  in 
Marion  H.  Millizen  s  work,  in 
which  she  is  actively  engaged. 

In  the  shades,  the  sizes  vary 
from  the  small  night  stand  size  to 
those  for  floor  and  table  use,  and 
represent  a  distinct  departure  in 
sheepskin  in  being  colored  and 
appropriately  decorated.  Mrs.  Mil- 
lizen is  also  making  a  variety  of 
paper  parchment  shades  with  hand 
painted  motifs,  for  the  cheaper 
lamp,  so  desirable  for  bedroom  or 
ry  house  use.  Another  re- 
markable value  is  seen  in  a  metal 


Black  and  gold  lacquer  cabinet,  palace  piece, 
8  ft.  high.  7'  4"  wide.  Phoenix  decoration. 
May  be  divided  into  four  parts.  Courtesy 
Coleman-Meerkerk  Inc.,  38  E.  57  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


floor  lamp  of  simple  design  with 
its  standard  inserted  through  a 
metal,  brass  edged  tray,  forming 
a  convenient  shelf  that  takes  the 
place  of  a  table. 

As  a  phase  of  her  interior  deco- 
rating, Mrs.  Millizen  has  recently 
completed  a  model  home  at 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson,  for  the 
Homeland  Co.,  in  the  Colonial 
manner,  although  the  general  trend 
of  her  decorative  work  follows  the 
lines  of  the  18th  Century  En- 
glish and  contemporary  American 
period  with  appropriate  accessories. 

^HIXESE  art,  as  expressed  in 
early  paintings  on  silk,  paper 
and  glass;  embroidered  temple 
hangings  and  panels  and  pieces  of 
the  finest  lacquer,  such  as  the 
palace  cabinet,  illustrated,  provide 
an  exceptional  stock  at  the  Cole- 
man-Meerkerk  Galleries. 

To  the  connoisseur,  early  Chi- 
nese pottery  with  some  later 
porcelains,  stone  and  wood  carv- 
ings offer 
further  in- 
terest, for 
only  exam- 
ples of  the 
greatest  rar- 
ity are  to  be 
found  here. 
In  furniture, 
the  simpler 
types  are 
shown,  as  in 
those  of  na- 
tive wood 
suggesting 
Italian  wal- 
nut in  grain. 
In  contrast, 
the  lacquer 
is  of  the  most 
ornate  char- 
acter, chiefly 
applied  to 
cabinets  or  chests-on-chests,  that 
may  be  divided  into  several  sections 
and  used  in  this  manner  or  as  one 
large  cabinet.  The  one  shown  above 
in  black  and  gold  is  a  royal  palace 
piece  as  the  Phoenix  motif  indicates. 


Hand  painted  jute  panel  in  permanent 
dyes,  4'  x  Sy>' .  One  of  series  of  four. 
Lined  and  ready  for  hanging.  Courtesy 
Ernel,   Ltd.,  28   E.   56  St.,   N.  Y.    C. 
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Lambertson  Galleries 


Inc. 


OVER    MANTEL— AGNES    TAIT 


MODERN    INTERIORS  PAINTINGS 

DECORATIVE  ARTS  SCREENS 

SCULPTURE 

106  east  57th  Street 
New   York 


WROUGHT  IRON 

FOLDING 
STEAMER  CHAIR 


Hopi— 1807 


REPRODUCTIONS 
WEATHERVANES 

FLOWER  BOXES 

WELL      TOPS 

LANTERNS 

SETTEES 

GRILLES 

TREES 

GATES 

J.   A.   LEHMAN,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Better  Interior  and  Exterior 

Lighting   Equipment 

SINXE  1S99 


162  E.  53rd  St. 


New  York  City 


papier  mache  chair  ami  tip 
id  with  mother-of-pearl.  Arti- 
ficial flowers  al?o  of  the  period.  Cour- 
tesy Bruce  Buttfield,  21  W.  8  St..  N.Y.C. 


MODERNISTIC  furnishings 
supplementing  their  work  in 
the  decorative  field,  heretofore 
identified  with  the  18th  Cen- 
tury French  and  English  periods, 
are  now  representa- 
tive of  the  activities 
of  Ernel,  Ltd. 

As  in  the  instance 
of  a  recent  commis- 
sion, a  bedroom  for 
a  young  girl  was 
carried  out  in  old 
blue  and  brilliant 
terra  cotta.  With 
this  was  used  maple 
furniture  striped  in 
black.  In  another,  a 
dining  room,  terra 
cotta  and  blue  again 
prevailed  with  black 
furniture,  '  a  gray 
black  marble  table 
with  an  antiqued 
silt  base  and  terraza 
flooring,  ribbed  in 
brass,  in  the  out- 
lines of  a  rug.  As  a 
single  feature  of 
modern  furniture, 
Ernel  is  offering  a 
portable  bar.  4  feet 
long,  with  a  stainless 


Carrara  marhle  fountain, 
height  3'  11"  with  hronze  fig- 
ure "Boy  with  Dolphin." 
piped.  Courtesv  George  W. 
Funk,  826  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


top.  fitted 
with  shelves  and  covered  in  imita- 
tion shark  skin,  toned  dark  green, 
rust  or  red  on  the  outside  panels. 

X/ICTORIAX  furnishings 
breathing  the  charm  of  bygone 
days  in  their  fresh  coverings  of 
slowing  satin  with  brilliant  flow- 
ered carpets,  are  consistently  car- 
ried out  by  Bruce  Buttfield,  in 
detail. 

From  a  stock  that  harks  back  to 
the  background  of  many  of  New 
York's  oldest  and  most  aristocratic 
homes,  he  has  acquired  the  com- 
plete equipment  for  a  house,  from 
a  melodian  that  plays  72  tunes,  in 
music  box  form,  to  overstuffed 
chairs  and  sofas  that  no  one  can 
gainsay    are    comfortable,    what- 


nots, sideboards,  tables  and  intri- 
cate sewing  stands. 

Among  the  smaller  pieces  are  to 
be  mentioned  the  remarkable  shell 
boxes;  flowers  under  glass  and 
ornamental  odds  and  ends.  Old 
time  pharmacy  jars  also  have  been 
converted  to  decorative  uses,  quite 
lovely,  and  alabaster  vases.  Mod- 
ern furnishings  are  executed,  as 
well,  to  order,  equally  effectively. 

k^ARBLE  and  stone  garden 
furniture  comprise  a  large 
importation  recently  consigned  to 
George  W.  Funk,  that  includes 
several  small  fountains  with  bronze 
figures  by  a  noted  Italian  sculptor; 
stone  benches,  tables,  well  curbs, 
bird  baths,  alabaster  lead  figures 
and  animals,  plant  stands  and  col- 
orful flower  pots  and  jars  from 
southern  Spain,  together  with  an 
interesting  collection  of  16th 
Century  and  modern  tiles. 

With  these  has  come  a  group  of 
peasant  furniture,  in  pine  and 
maple,  crudely  beau- 
tiful in  its  simple 
carvings  and  braid- 
ed straw  seats.  This 
is  particularly  de- 
sirable for  the  Amer- 
ican country  house, 
as  are  the  Italian 
dropleaf  tables  and 
coffee  stands,  which 
Air.  Funk  includes 
in  his  regular  stock 
of  antique  furniture. 

|-|AND  dyed  dec- 
orations on  silk 
and  velvet  by  a  pro- 
cess in  which  each 
motif  is  executed  by 
dyeing,  rather  than 
painting,  represent 
a  special  phase  of 
the  interior  work  of 
Barre.  These  are 
not  only  shown  in 
figure  subjects  that 
may  be  framed  or 
to  large  w^ll  panels  or 
but    in    flower   and   geo- 


applied 
screens, 


Walnut  fire  screen,  height  3',  with  hand 
dyed  design  tapestry  cloth  panels. 
Courtesy  Barre.  21  W'.  58  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


ESTABLISIILD      1810 


For  Garden,  Sun  Room 
or  Interior — 

Jars.  Bird  Baths,  Sun  Dials, 
Benches,  etc.  Executed  in  high- 
fired  enduring  Terra  Cotta  with 
understanding  and  craftsman- 
ship; the  result  of  a  century's 
experience. 

Catalog  on  request 

GAiiomY 

PoTfERf 

3212  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Charlotte 
Antique 

Reproductions  6 
Adaptations 


lotto  Italian 
Provincial  B<  droom  Pieces 


Our  furniture  is  rich  in  historical 
interest.  We  have  groups  for  the  bed- 
room, dining  room  and  living  room, 
in  pine,  beech,  maple,  cherry,  oak. 
mahogany  and  walnut.  Fine  hand 
craftsmanship  and  mellow,  aged  fin- 
ish s  If  you  love  fine  furniture,  our 
booklet  will  please  you. 

CHARLOTTE   FURN.   CO.,   CHARLOTTE.   MICH. 
, 1 

Please    send    booklet    to    l 


NAME. 
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Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


One  of  Set 

4  Bronze 

Senses 


<geo.  m.  jfunk 

862  Hexingtoit  auenue      i^eto  gorU 
near  Ootf)  S>t. 


PINKHAM 

Hand-Braided  Rugs 

All  wool — fast 
o  lors  —  beauti- 
ful Colonial  pat- 
terns. Hand- 
made in  any  size 
desired. 

COLONIAL  RUG  CO. 


Pottery  hen  and  goose  garden  ornaments 
by  William  Sewell  and  flower  pot  holder  in 
green  glaze,  by  Carl  Freigang.  Courtesy 
The  Potters'  Shop  Inc.,  755  Mad.  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


metrical  pat- 
terns on  bed- 
spreads, lamp 
s-hades,  cush- 
ions, draperies 
and  even  rugs, 
so  that  an  en- 
tire room  may- 
be in  harmony. 
In  this  work, 
a  subtlety  of 
co'oring  is  ac- 
centuated by 
the  surface  of 

the  fabric  on  which  it  is  used, 
that  is  distinctive  and  most  pleas- 
ing. Barre  also  shows  some  repre- 
sentative pieces  of  Victorian  furni- 
ture, and  in  their  branch  at 
Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  a  notable  col- 
lection of  early  American  examples. 

POTTERY  in  signed  pieces  by 
American  potters  of  note  is  dis- 
played at  The  Potters'  Shop,  in 
pieces  for  ornamental  and  practical 
use  for  both  the  garden  and  the 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 


Artistic   furnishings  for 
Town  and  Country 

homes 


820  Tower  Court — Chicago 

Ti  1-  phone    Superior    5(>9S 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"  hich, 

S125. 

Porn  f>ei  tin    Stnrtc 

T  <  ,i(l 

Terra  Catt<i 

Marble 


THE  ERKINS 

STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave 

at    SSth   Shirt 
New  York 
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Hand  loomed  woolen  rouch  throw,  yel- 
lows and  blue,  with  hand  loomed  linen 
towels  and  tray  set  with  stripes.  Cour- 
tesy The  Weaver's  Shop,  Darien,  Conn. 

house.  In  these,  in  animal  subjects, 
Persian  blue  is  a  favorite  ex- 
pression. Glazed  and  underglazed 
terra  cotta  is  also  shown  in  garden 
bowls  and  vases  as  well  as  tiles  for 
fountains  and  table  tops.  In  a  re- 
centlv  received  backgammon  table. 


tiles  have  been 
especially  de- 
signed for  the 
field  on  which 
to  play.  A  set 
of  this  type 
may  become  a 
more  or  less 
permanent  fix- 
ture. 

Wall    foun- 
tains   are    an- 
other    expres- 
sion    of     the 
potter's  art  that  are  shown  in  dif- 
ferent types. 

HAXD  loomed  wool  and  linen, 
as  made  at  The  Weaver's 
Cottage,  represent  an  excellent 
approach  to  the  problem  of  joining 
the  crafts  with  the  commercial. 
Here,  the  possibilities  of  modern 
weaving  are  shown,  not  only  in 
sheer  linens  for  the  table  and  in 
soft  wool  rugs  and  fabrics,  made 
on  Mrs.  Tipple's  own  looms,  but  in 
all-over  design  silks,  that  are  ap- 
plied to  different  uses,  such  as  hand 
bags. 

Within  this  typical  thatched 
roof  Tudor  cottage,  situated  on 
the  Boston  Post  Road,  in  which 
the  looms  have  been  installed,  one 
loom  may  produce  a  damask  linen 
in  half  white,  while  on  another 
may  be  a  gay  wool  fabric  for  sports 
wear  or  a  brilliant  couch  throw, 
like  that  illustrated.  Larger  pieces 
for  decoration  are  also  undertaken. 
Here,  too,  from  a  large  collection 
of  cuttings  of  fabrics  Mrs.  Tipple 
has  already  produced,  may  be  se- 
lected something  that  particularly 
appeals  to  the  individual  taste  of 
the  client  or  ideas  awakened  for 
weavings  of  a  special  design. 

Thus  in  a  wayside  setting,  so 
suitable  as  a  background  for  hand 
weaving,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
that  is  worthy  of  the  beautiful 
things  produced,  Mrs.  Tipple  is 
perpetuating  the  art  of  hand  loom- 
ing in  America  in  unusual  fabrics 
that  have  numberless  applications 
to  present  day  demands. 


Pair  Louis  X  \ 
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wood,   in  excellent  con- 

Three  of  the  nncil  PERSIAN  SILK   Rl  1                                   here  been 
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930  North  Charles  Street              Baltimore,  Maryland 

Pair  of  rare  Sevres  Candle  Sticks 

Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 
HARRIET  JOHNSON 


1055  Madison  Ave. 


New  York 


Neiu  Expressions 
of  Qood  Taste 

Such  geniuses  as  Sheraton  and 
Chippendale  used  the  eternal 
principles  of  good  design.  To- 
day's masters  of  design  and 
decoration  adapt  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  contemporary  life.  As 
architects  we  will  be  glad  to 
study  a  room  for  you  and  show 
you  what  can  be  done  to  impart 
to  it  a  modern  expression.  Per- 
haps a  few  simple  changes  will 
create  a  new  effect. 

S.    P.    R.    GALLERIES 

OF  DESIGN  AND  DECORATION 
40  East  49th  Street      New  York  City 


"Hunting  Boy,"  Fit  mi»h  School,  17th  Century 
JAMES  M.  F.  LIGHTBODY 

DECORATING  INTERIORS 

ONE    HUNDRED    ONE  PARK    AVENUE 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 
Also  consulting  service  available  to 
owners,  architects  and  builders  in 
connection  with  the  designing  and 
election  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ITALIAN  ANTIQUES 

My  Galleries  comprise  four  floors  of  unusual 
authentic  Antiques,  personally  selected.  The 
assemblage  represents  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive collections,  in  which  you  will  find 
objects  which  can  be  grouped  with  any 
particular    style    or    period    of    Decoration. 

Marble      Doorway      and      Mantels, 
Wrought   Iron    Gates   and   Balconies, 
Furniture,  Decorative  Paintings,  Wall- 
papers,  Fabrics,   etc. 


Luigi  G.  Pacciarella 


New  York  City 


lentury     Doonvaj      of     red 
formerly       in       Palazzo 
Duria    in   Verona. 


HIGHLY   ADAPTABLE   TABLE 
Chromiun    F  Bal{elite  Tup 

Blac\  Enamel 

ART-CRAFTS  GUILD 

406  East  48th  St..   New   York   City 
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FRENCH    TELEPHONE   BOX 

Made  in  fine  Florentine  or  Mor- 
occo Leather  or  in  lovely  pastel 
shades  of  Crushed   Calf. 

It  is  richly  decorated  in  tooled  de- 
signs of  hand  work  in  gold,  and 
completely   lined   with    silk   moire. 

It  measures,  when  closed,  10|  4  in. 
long,  V/2  in.  wide,  and  7  in.  high. 
Ideal  size  for  desk  or  table. 

An    excellent,    inexpensive    gift. 

Plc.:se  write  for  further  informau     : 

FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 

54W.21  st  St.  New  York  City 


OXE  of  the  24  individually  designed 
Artcraft  models.  Each  custom-built 

(if  w  iod — like  fine  furniture.  Yet.  they 

cost    no    more.    Send    for    the    catalog. 

Artcraft  Radiator  Enclosure  Co. 

271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Lexington  2-1470 

ARTCRAFT 

RADIATOR     ENCLOSURES 
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"BoyWith  Shell" 

Height  £3  inches 

■—                       i/lAfll 

POMPEIAN  STVDIOS 

30  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 

French  Provincial  Nursery  Group 

The  Louis  XYI  table,  commode  and  child's 
bed  shown  here  convey  the  simple  charm  of 
that  period.  Made  in  miniature,  of  native 
woods,  and  wrought  with  the  skill  of  Old 
World  craftsmanship. 

Table,  height  25",  $.12.00.  Commode, 
height  31",  price  $102  on  Bed,  height  34", 
price  $79. UO.  In  pine  or  other  woods. 

Children's  Pkktod  Fi  kmtire 

Incorporated 
221  East  3Sth  Street       New  York  City 


TOM  MURRAY  BAKER 

INTERIORS 


By  appointment  only 

404  EAST  59  STREET 

Volunteer  5-0080 
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CASSARD  ROMANO 

in  the  French  Taste 


The  New 


f  I  THE  architecture 
-*-  of  our  new  build- 
ing at  305-11  East 
63rd  Street,  New  York 
City,  is  a  deliberate 
expression  of  French 
Provincial  design 
adapted  to  the  utilita- 
rian aims  of  an  Ameri- 
can indus- 
trial build- 
ing. 
The  string  of  patterned  arches  on 
the  street  level  is  remindful  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  or  the  Rue  des  Arcades,  and 
the  carefully  selected  cinnamon  col- 
ored brick,  relieved  by  courses  of  buff 
limestone,  forming  the  mass  of  the 
building,  creates  a  fine  note  of  glowing 
color  on  the  East  River  skyline. 

The  new  Cassard  Romano  building  with  its 
vastlv  increased  showrooms  affords  incompara- 


bly greater  and 
better  facilities 
for  the  display 
of  antiques,  fine 
period  reproduc- 
tions and  decora- 
tive accessories 
for  which  our 
firm  is  so  well 

and  so  justly  known.  The 
few  pieces  illustrated  here 
serve  merely  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  fine  furni- 
ture, both  formal  and  in- 
formal, of  which  we  have 
a  very  important  collec- 
tion. 

As  in  the  past,  Cassard 
Romano  pieces,  on  display 
in  any  of  our  showrooms, 
are  available  through  accredited  deal- 
ers and  decorators. 
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STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

DECORATIVE    FABRICS    OF    DISTINCTION 
730  FIFTH  AVENUE  ♦  AT  57th  STREET  ♦  NEW  YORK 


in 


AND  LOOMED.  In  this 
age  of  machinery,  there  is 
something  about  the  words 
which  conjures  up  a  picture 
of  craftsmen  creating  and  toil- 
ing that  beauty  might  thrive. 

But  we  must  not  deprecate 
the  machine.  Beauty  can  be 
produced  by  the  machine. 
There  are  too  many  fine  fab- 
rics in  this  collection  which 
were  wrought  on  the  power 
looms  to  question  this  method 
of  production. 

Occasionally,  however,  in 
the  byways  of  commerce,  it  is 
our  privilege  to  encounter  the 
product  of  men  who  weave  by 
hand  for  the  artistic  results. 
Markets  are  unknown  to  them; 
fabrics  are  things  of  utility 
and  beauty. 

From  such  a  group  we  con- 
tracted for  23634,  a  hand 
loomed  tapestry  in  charming, 
soft  colors.  For  decorators 
who  appreciate  the  truly  un- 
usual, a  limited  quantity  will 
be  available  occasionally. 


< 
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Softly  lovely  colors  are  employed  in  the  living  room  of  this  Southampton  home, 
with  crimson  and  green  and  gold  predominating.  The  green  marble  of  the 
mantel-piece  is  "mirrored"  in  the  green  Mohawk  Chenille  carpeting.  Elsie 
Sloan  Farley,  of  New   York,  was  the  decora/or. 


Chenille  as  the  Decorative  Base 

This  gracious  home  in  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  demonstrates  again  the  abiding  charm  of 
"the  weave  of  luxury" 


SUCCESSFUL  interior  decoration  requires,  above  all,  unity. 
There  must  tie  some  element  to  which*  all  else,  in  varying 
degree,  is  tributary.  Increasingly,  tins  element  is  coming  to  be  the 
floor  covering — the  carpeting.  And  the  choice  is  falling  more  and 
more  to  Mohawk   Chenille,   so  aptly  called   "the  weave  of  luxury." 

The  vogue  of  Mohawk  Che- 
nille is  readily  understood  by 
those  who  appreciate  its  adap- 
tability to  a  variety  of  rooms, 
its  perfect  conformity  to  irreg- 
ular room  outlines,  its  harmo- 
nizing qualities  as  a  foundation 
for  the  other  furnishings,  and 
its  impressive  charm  and  quiet 
"livability." 

Chenille,  as  many  people 
know,  is  the  only  floor-cover- 
ing fabric  that  is  virtually 
without  technical  restriction  in 
its  design,  color  and  weaving. 
It  can  be  woven  to  order  to 
follow  any  room  outlines,  how- 
ever intricate — around  hearths, 
stairway  approaches,  into  bays 
— all  without  cutting  or  patch- 
ing and  with  uninterrupted 
bordering;.    It   is,    in    short,    the 


lite  dining  room  in  the  same  Southampton  home,  decorated  by  Elsie 
Sloan  Farley.  The  painting  over  the  mantel  is  an  origin, il  Reynolds. 
The  Mohawk  Chenille  carpeting  is  an  untigurcd  pale  green — loomed 
to  frame  the  hearth. 


only  woven   floor  covering   that   is   actually   "custom-built." 

Beyond  this,  Mohawk  weaves  its  Chenilles  seamless — to  the 
extreme  width  of  30  feet — so  that  no  unsightly  seams  mar  the 
expanse  of  carpet  beauty.  Any  color,  any  graduation  of  tone,  how- 
ever  delicate,   can    be   matched   in    Chenille,    and    any   design   motif 

introduced — to  set,  or  to  carry 
out,  the  room's  decorative 
scheme.  Upholstery  designs, 
for  instance,  can  be  repeated 
in  the  carpeting;  or  crests  or 
symbols  woven  in.  Thus  it  is 
peculiarly  capable  of  express- 
ing the  owner's  personality  and 
private  tastes. 

The  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
— America's  largest  producers 
of  Chenille — maintains  a  staff 
of  Chenille  experts  who  are 
constantly  at  the  service  of 
decorators  and  owners  to  ad- 
vise on  color,  pattern,  pile 
depth  and  cost.  Inquiry  is 
invited  concerning  its  fine  Che- 
nilles, both  read}'  woven  and 
woven  to  order.  Address  the 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Gen- 
eral Sales  Offices,  2<)?,  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

I  IvettiSt  "!■  lit 


The  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer 


Picturesque  detail  of  the  front  facade  of  the 
Mercer  home  in  Dolyestown,  Pennsylvania 


Above:  The  approach  to  the  terrace 
by  way  of  the  conservatory  walk.  The 
decorative  jars  are  of  rose  colored  clay; 
moulded  brick  is  used  in  the  balustrade 
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Tudor  Home  in  the  Pennsylvania  Countryside 

This  House  of  Architecturally  Strict  Adherence  to 
Type  Is  Ancient  in  Atmosphere  but  New  in  Con- 
struction.   Willing,    Sims   and  Talbutt,  Architects 


By  MARY   FANTON    ROBERTS 


THE  first  conscious  de- 
velopment of  beautiful 
homes  with  an  individ- 
ual flavor  seemed  to  creep 
out  in  old  England  along 
with  the  first  activities,  royal 
and  matrimonial,  of  the  ex- 
citable Tudor  family.  A 
knight  married  a  king's  sis- 
ter, and  forthwith,  of  course 
after  the  necessary  number 
of  years,  through  much  in- 
trigue, the  son  was  crowned 
king,  Henry  VII.  Then  came 
the  strange  recognition  of 
success,  and  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  enemies  flocked 
around  the  throne,  each  one 
wishing  to  outdo  the  other  in 
ease  and  elegance  of  living — 
at  least  the  ladies  wished  to 
live  in  comfort  and  luxury; 
while  the  men,  then,  and  for 
years  to  follow,  preferred  to 
ride  forth  on  gorgeously  ca- 
parisoned steeds,  for  the 
glory  of  the  king,  and  a  little 
personal  aggrandisement. 
Thus  the  Tudor  home  came 
into  its  own,  to  furnish  a  mag- 
nificent background  for  the 
Tudor  lords  and  great  dames. 
And  what  wondrous  fine  places 
they  became,  to  prove  their 
owners'  importance  in  the 
court  life:  rooms  with  great 
fireplaces,  carved  to  the  ceil- 
ing, walls  richly  paneled  for 
beauty  and  warmth,  huge  banquet  halls  lined 
with  great  tapestries,  depicting  stirring  deeds 
of,  always  masculine,  valour,  woven  by  love- 
ly, richly  draped  ladies,  who  lived  but  to 
praise — as  is  often  still,  it  seems,  the  custom. 
We  are  told  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
but  flattery  certainly  has  market  value  as 
definite  today  as  in  those  daring  times  when 
a  young  wife  leaned  from  one  and  the  same 
window  to  wave  a  farewell  to  a  knightly 
husband,  trotting  forth  to  war,  or  a  welcome 
to  a  youth  who  found  love  the  greater  need. 
Indeeed,  the  romance  of  mediaeval  England 
derived  no  small  stimulus  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  Tudor  window  opened  to  the  be- 
hests of  love  or  duty. 

Today,  however,  in  America,  the  Tudor 
casement  serves  only  as  an  architectural  en- 
hancement and  the  American  home  in  the 
manner  of  a  Tudor  castle  is  planned  with 


The  roof  line  of  the  Mercer  house  is  one  of 
especial  beauty  with  its  groups  of  chimneys, 
deep  red  tiled  roofs  and  most  typical  pictur- 
esque dormer  windows  with  tiled  coverings 


great  distinction  and  charm,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  art  rather  than  of  the  poetical  whim- 
sies that  stirred  England's  civilization  in  the 
17th  Century. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  luxurious 
of  the  American  homes  of  this  period  has 
been  built  by  Willing,  Sims  and  Talbutt  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer  at  Doyles- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  and  designed  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  fashion  at  once  magnificent  and 
yet  intimate  and  luxurious  in  every  detail  of 
modern  exotic  comfort.  All  the  essentials  of 
the  Tudor  architecture  are  here  brought  to- 
gether in  complete  harmony:  the  great 
square    buttress    tower,    the    steep    pitched 


gables  of  brick,  the  grouped 
chimneys  and  the  peaked 
roofs  of  dark  red  tile,  tex- 
tured with  real  moss,  the 
parapeted  walls  and  the 
court,  around  which  the  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  details 
swings  with  stately  and 
graceful  rhythm. 

Fortunately  for  the  im- 
pression of  age  about  this 
dwelling,  the  trees  that  re- 
main from  the  thicker  woods 
have  delightfully  slender 
trunks.  They  are  particularly 
advantageous  in  relation  to 
the  house,  for,  while  they  sup- 
ply the  necessary  planting  in 
close  proximity,  they  in  no 
way  hide  the  architecture  or 
close  the  building  from  near- 
by and  distant  views  of  the 
landscape.  From  the  very 
structural  doorway,  one  looks 
through  the  cluster  of  trees 
over  a  low  wall  to  a  green 
carpeted  meadow  where  sheep 
are  grazing,  and,  beyond,  a 
vista  of  woods  and  hills. 

The  approach  to  the  ter- 
race by  way  of  the  conserva- 
tory  walk    is   burned   clay; 
bricks  are  made  of  a  similar 
material  and  process,  and  so 
are  the  tiles.  Here,  then,  is  a 
design  worked  almost  entire- 
ly in  a  single  material  and 
yet  there  is  no   dryness  or 
monotony.  Great  vases  of  rose  colored  clay, 
common  brick  worked  into  a  charming  and 
sturdy  balustrade,  moulded  bricks  for  win- 
dow mullions,  and  the  rippling  lines  of  roof 
tile,  have  been   fashioned   into  a  beautiful 
construction.  Such  artistry  naturally  begins 
with  the  first  conception  of  the  design  and  is 
carried  into  the  last  bit  of  pointing  that  the 
mason  spreads  in  the  joints. 

The  finest  glimpse  of  the  house  is  from  the 
lawn,  where  the  entire  facade  is  a  graceful 
sweep  of  walls  and  magnificently  built-up 
mullioned  windows  and  roof  tiles.  At  the 
extreme  left  is  a  winter  garden  and  then  the 
bay  of  the  living  room  and  main  bedrooms, 
with  the  dining  room  in  the  projecting  wing. 
The  fountain  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
great  hall  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Mercer's  own 
hands,  and  is  beautifully  designed  and  exe- 
cuted and  perfect  in  its  position.  Surround- 
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ing  the  fountain,  the  architectural  beauty  is  most 
happily  associated.  The  air  of  antiquity  has  been 
accomplished  for  this  structure  without  leaving 
the  faintest  trace  of  effort.  The  roof  of  red  tiles 
seems  to  have  gathered  through  many  years 
lichens  and  moss  that  give  a  foliage-like  texture. 
The  clinker  bricks,  happily  misshapen,  warm  red 
with  patches  of  black,  are  fabricated  into  a  rich 
texture,  and  on  it  or  in  it  are  etched  diagonal 
patterns  of  headers  that  appear  and  disappear 
with  intriguing  subtlety.  A  wide  area  of  panels 
filled  with  lacy  leaded  glass  is  a  splendid  back- 
ground for  the  fountain,  and  covering  the  ter- 
race are  broad  flags  of  blue  and  purple,  with 
pointings  of  green  moss.  There  seems  no  one 
detail  lost  in  the  <lesire  for  permanent  beauty 
achieved  here  by  architect  and  landscape  gar- 
dener. 

The  woodwork  of  the  inside  of  the  house  is 
oak.  The  floor  of  the  great  hall  is  covered  with 
flagging  and  all  the  other  floors  with  random 
width  oak.  The  study  and  stair  hall  are  beamed 
and  planked,  and  the  fireplaces  are  limestone.  All 
the  furniture  is  in  the  Tudor  period,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  interior  decoration,  and  the 
rugs  are  oriental.  Many  of  the  walls  are  beauti- 
fully paneled,  the  wood  finished  in  a  soft  lustre. 
In  the  living  room  the  side  walls  are  almost  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  beautifully  bound  books 
which  add  a  brilliantly  soft  color  note. 

The  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  house 
gives  one  an  impression  of  beautiful  age,  as  though 


The  house  faces  a  ter- 
race which  slopes  gen- 
tlytoa  wide,placid  pool 
where  swans  and  ducks 
and  geese  have  an  un- 
disturbed existence — 
a     quaint     rural     note 


The  courtyard  before 
the  entrance  door.  The 
elements  of  the  facade 
are  skillfully  han- 
dled here  in  the  gabled 
roof,  the  parapeted 
wall,  and  square  tower 
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it  had  grown  in  peace  and  comfort  through  cen- 
turies. Although  architecturally  a  child  of  the 
swaggering,  romantic,  swashbuckling  days  of  En- 
gland's 17th  Century,  this  Tudor  house,  through 
meeting  the  needs  of  modern  civilization,  through 
the  cultured  purpose  of  the  owners,  through  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  architects,  well 
meets  that  certain  fine  standard  of  living  which 
has  developed  the  last  decade  in  American  life. 

A  glance  at  the  ground  and  garden  plan  of  this 
house  gives  one  a  sense  of  the  charm  that  had 
been  devised  for  each  room  and  the  association  of 
rooms.  There  is  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  living 
room,  and  at  the  side,  a  terrace  and  a  loggia.  The 
fountain  on  the  terrace,  designed  by  Mr.  Mercer, 
is  a  notable  piece  of  garden  ornament.  It  is  placed 
so  close  to  the  house  that,  with  the  windows  open, 
the  sound  of  murmuring  water  i3  distinctly  heard. 
At  the  back  the  living  room  opens  on  the  en- 
trance hall,  the  general  hall  and  study.  The  dining 
room  connects  with  the  entrance  hall  by  a  small 
hallway  leading  also  to  the  pantry  and  kitchen. 
The  service  quarters  are  quite  complete — a  din- 
ing room,  kitchen,  cold  storage  room  and  pantry. 

The  site  is  very  wide  and  shallow,  so  that  every 
room  carries  many  windows  and  looks  out  into 
green  spaces  and  up  to  blue  skies. 

The  general  effect  of  the  house  is  so  low  and 
rambling  that  the  extent  of  its  space  is  hardly 
recognized  at  first  glimpse,  but  as  one  returns  to 
study  the  fine  proportions  and  beauty  of  materi- 
als its  spacious  charm  and  beauty  are  revealed 


The  entire  facade  seen 
looking  up  from  the 
lawn  toward  the  house, 
showing  the  graceful 
slope  of  walls,  the  har- 
mony of  window  plac- 
ing and   fine  roof   line 


The  terrace  just  out- 
side of  the  great  hall. 
The  fountain  was  de- 
signed and  executed 
by  Mr.  Mercer  and  is 
especially  interesting 
in  outline  and  placing 


See  floor  &  garden  plan  on  page  78 
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OF  THE  many  accidental  dis- 
coveries that  have  materially 
benefited  mankind,  perhaps 
not  one  has  been  of  greater  value  to 
the  entire  world,  or  has  combined 
beauty  with  utility  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  discovery  of  glass 
by  those  early  Phoenician  sailors, 
who  landing  on  a  sandy  beach,  built 
a  fire  and  placed  their  cooking 
utensils  on  blocks  of  carbonate  of 
soda  or  natron  from  their  cargo, 
which  mixing  with  sand  as  it  melted, 
formed  silicate  of  soda,  the  crudest 
form  of  glass;  at  first  cloudy,  brittle 
and  unlovely,  the  possibilities  of  this 
unknown  substance  soon  became 
recognized  and  from  that  far  distant 
time  to  the  present  day,  innumerable 
uses  for  this  versatile  material  have 
been  constantly  developed,  for  noth- 
ing has  surpassed  it  in  utility,  beau- 
ty of  form  or  radiant  coloring. 

Glass  making  was  an  important 
industry  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century,  but  the  Venetians  carried 
the  art  to  perfection  in  the  sixteenth, 
when  Murano  glass  with  its  fragility 
and  delicacy  of  coloring  and  the 
famous  crystallo,  pellucid  as  clear 
water,  far  surpassed  any  glass  of 
previous  periods.  It  seems  incredible 
that  from  tiny  lumps  of  molten 
glass,  such  marvels  of  beauty  could 
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TABLE  ARRANGED  BY  ELIZABfTH   LOUNSBERY 


Superlatively  decorative  is  Urn 
crystal  tree  in  ii>  black  glass  tub 
on  a  minor  plateau,  with  graceful 
silver   cranes.   Courtesy   Ovington's 


Decorative  Value  of  Modern  Table  Glass 


By  JULIET  and   FLORENCE  CLARKE 


Table  decoration  of  fruits  in 
shades  of  frosted  green,  ser- 
vice plates  and  stemware, 
courtesy  Rose  Camming;  sil- 
\  er,  courtesy  Reed  &  Barton  ; 
silk  damask  cloth  in  pale 
green  with  a  wide  ivory 
border.  Courtesy  Mosse,  Inc. 


One  of  a  pair  of  three- 
branched  candelabra  in  cut 
and  polished  crystal,  tall 
covered  vases  and  compotes 
reproducing  in  rich  and  very 
fine  detail  an  old  Waterford 
design  in  Steuben  glass, 
("ourtesv    B.    Altman    &    Co. 
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Graceful  Shapes,  Delightful  Colors,  Reproductions  of  Antiques 

as  Well  as  New  Designs  Are  Characteristic  of  the  Clear  Crystal 

and  Colored  Table  Class 


be  fashioned  by  the  blowpipe  as  the 
exquisite,  fluted,  shell  shaped  flower 
bowls  of  sea  green  glass  powdered 
with  gold,  upheld  by  winged,  golden 
dragons  with  ruby  eyes,  the  match- 
ing candlesticks  and  compotes,  or 
those  ornamented  with  vine  leaves 
and  clusters  of  grapes  in  wine  color, 
frosted  green  or  golden  amber. 

Modern  Italian  stemware  with 
its  pure,  lovely  lines  and  incom- 
parable coloring — pale  sea  green, 
aquamarine,  emerald,  delicate  rose, 
topaz,  amethyst,  shades  of  blue, 
golden  amber,  or  clear  crystal  often 
sprayed  with  gold — faithfully  re- 
produces the  glass  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  England,  Belgium,  Sweden 
and  America  are  all  represented  in 
the  beautiful  crystal  table  services 
so  popular  today,  but  to  the  fragile 
glass,  clever  craftsmen  have  added 
the  essential  qualities  of  toughness 
and  durability,  so  that  with  proper 
care  glass  is  no  more  perishable  than 
fine  porcelain.  Hand-wrought  or 
blown  glass  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  America,  since  the  first  bottle  fac- 
tory was  started  by  Virginian  Colo- 
nists in  1607,  for  the  tireless  enter- 
prise of  American  manufacturers 
has  made  possible  not  only  flawless 
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Ornamental  covered  howl  of  en- 
graved Orrfors  Swedish  crystal, 
designed  by  Simon  Gate.  Cour- 
tesy A.  A.  Van  Dugteren  &  Sons 


"Renaissance  oblique"'  is  the 
pattern  of  this  damask,  cour- 
tesy Grand  Maison  de  Blanc. 
Glassware  in  topaz  and  amber 
Vi  ith  clear  crystal,  courtesy 
Fostoria  Glass  Co.  Early- 
American  silver.  courtesy- 
Rogers,   Lunt   &   Bowlen   Co. 


Flower  howl,  candlesticks, 
compote,  pepper  and  salt, 
stemware,  finger  howl  and 
plate,  in  English  brilliantly 
beautiful  crystal  reproducing 
a  fine  old  Waterford  design 
of  scallops  and  stars.  Courtesy 
WilliamH.Plummer&Co.Ltd. 
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replicas  of  the  finest  antique  glass,  but  entire 
table  services  of  crystal  from  service  and 
soup  plates  to  demi-tasses,  finely  cut,  en- 
graved and  polished. 

The  marvelous  colors  appearing  in  modern 
table  glass  are  really  not  new,  for  in  most 
ancient  times  glass  was  made  to  simulate  all 
the  precious  stones  about  which  many  legends 
clustered.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  believed 
that  an  amethyst  preserved  its  wearer  from 
intoxication  and  to  this  superstition  may  pos- 
sibly be  ascribed  the  many  fragments  of 
violet  drinking  cups  found  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  modern  vogue  for  color  is 
shown  in  the  combination  of  clear  crystal 
with  bands  or  borders  of  cobalt  blue,  rose, 
amber,  amethyst,  emerald,  ruby,  or  brilliant 
jet,  cased,  delicately  cut,  or  reeded  in  thread- 
like lines,  or  in  entire  table  services  of  these 
and  many  other  lovely  colors.  Many  of  the 
old  Waterford  cut  glass  designs  are  repro- 
duced in  the  modern  cut  crystal,  notably  one 
elaborate  pattern  known  as  Queen  Anne. 
Stemware  in  engraved  crystal  includes  be- 
sides goblets  and  glasses  for  mineral  water, 
matching  glasses  for  cocktails,  highballs, 
brandy  and  soda,  champagne,  sherry,  other 
wines  and  cordials  in  more  than  two  hundred 
different  patterns. 

Much  of  the  Belgian  hand  carved  clear 
crystal  combined  with  royal  blue,  amber, 
emerald  or  ruby  comes  from  the  famous  Val 
St.  Lambert,  one  of  the  oldest  glass  factories 
in  the  world  and  many  of  the  fine  examples 
shown  are  reproductions  of  antique  urns,  cen- 
terpieces, covered  cups,  vases,  candlesticks, 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Below — Crystal  palm  trees  and  silvered 
birds,  courtesy  Rose  Cumming;  stem- 
ware of  modern  Italian  glass,  courtesy 
Cappellin  Glassware;  ivory  and  gold 
service  plates,  Gilman  &  Collamore; 
linen  damask  cloth  in  ivory  with  bor- 
ders of  pale  green,  courtesy  Mosse,  Inc. 
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Above — Crystal  table  ser- 
vice cased  in  emerald  green, 
courtesy  Steuben  Division, 
Corning  Glass  Co.;  silver, 
courtesy  Reed  &  Barton; 
pale  green  damask  cloth 
with  silk  effect,  bring  har- 
mony. Courtesy  Mosse,  Inc. 


These  hand  blown  glasses 
from  Venice  are  of  crystal 
with  gold  sprinkling.  They 
are  decorated  with  curious 
little  swags.  Finger  bowls 
and  plates  match  glasses. 
Courtesy  Graham  &  Zenger 
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/\  \ft^^ak  j6  usetl  very  largely  for  the  exterior  trim  of 
the  .house  and  for  the  interior  floors  with  white 

Enchanting   French  Provincial   ]*S£>*t£r 

^  and    pi 


House  at  Riverdale 

Picturesque  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Dick 
1$  of  Stone  and  White-washed  Brick,  with  a  Slate  Roof 

W.  Stanwood    Phillips,  Architect   and    Landscape  Architect 


st  stone  and  slate,  and  the  ceilings,  wood 
aster.    The     decoration     throughout    the 
house  is  French  Provincial,  pleasantly  continu- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  exterior  architectural  design 


The  plan  of  this  home  is  rather  unusual.  The 
living  quarters  of  the  family  are  on  one  side 
entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  The 
library  and  dining  room  are  on  the  other  side 
with  guest  quarters  above,  approached  by  a  sep- 
arate stairway.  The  bedrooms  are  also  used  as 
sitting  rooms  and  each  has  its  own  sleeping  porch 
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\(  this  end  of  the  Salon  of  the  French  suite,  the  commode 
is  a  copy  of  a  famous  one  at  the  Carnavalet  Museum,  in 
rosewood,  of  the  Transition  period.  The  mirror  is  gold. 
Louis  XV.  The  small  arm  chair  is  a  greenish  gold 
frame  with  moire  upholster;  in  pale  luminous  china  rose 


Here  the  old  cream  carved  marble  fireplace  is  Louis  XVI 
and  the  trumeuu  is  Transition.  The  walls  are  a  subtle 
antique  grey  almost  iridescent  in  feeling  with  mould- 
ings that  carry  a  suggestion  of  gold.  The  bergeres  are 
Directoire,    upholstered   with    a    very    pale    gold    damask 


A  French  Salon   in 
the  Waldorf  Tower 

One  of  a  Large  Number  of  French  Suites 
Beini*  Decorated  for  the  New  Waldorf 
Astoria— Possibly  the  Most  Magnifi- 
cent ever  Planned  for  a  Modern  Hotel. 
D<  rotations    by    A.    Rutledge-Srnith 

The  Majority  of  the  Work  of  Creating 
and  Executing  French  Furniture  and  De- 
<  oration  for  the  Waldorf  Has  Been  En- 
trust cd  to  the  Firm  of  Jacques  Bodart,  Inc. 
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The  beautiful  sofa  under  the  mirror  is  Louis  XV  with  a 
carved  frame  of  honey  colored  beech  and  the  upholstery 
hlue  brocade  which  repeats  the  color  of  the  curtains 
and  picks  up  in  the  design  the  tones  in  the  flowers  and 
the  coque  de  Roche  velvet  which  covers  the  arm  chairs. 
The    carpet   is   beige   with    a    reflection    of   terre   de   rose 


The  draperies  of  the  windows  here  are  moonlight  blue 
damask  in  exquisite  harmony  with  the  soft  tones  of  the 
room.  The  long  table  is  Louis  XVI  in  rosewood  and  ama- 
ranth with  tooled  leather  top  and  bronze  mounts.  On  it  is 
a  remarkable  vase  of  robin's  egg  green  with  pale  rose  and 
ivory  lilies.  A  comfortable  bergere  rests  in  the  curved  corner 
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Rare  Old  Rugs  and 
Textiles  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of 
Persian  Art  in  London 

The  Value  of  America's  Loan  to 
tin's  Exhibition  from  Museums 
and  Art  Dealers  Has  Totaled 
$6,000,000.  Thirty-ninth  «>f  a 
Series  on  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 

By  DR.    PHYLLIS  ACKERMAN 


Above — This  price- 
less piece  of  Persian 
fabric  was  loaned  to 
the  exhibition  by 
Horace  Havemeyer, 
Esq.  Its  quaint  design 
combines  a  floral 
motif  with  birds  and 
small    human    figures 


Below — One  of  the 
important  pieces  sent 
from  America  is  an 
Isfahan  woolen  rug 
from  the  16th  Cen- 
tury, with  rose-crim- 
son field,  border  of 
deep  blue.  Parish- 
Watson    &    Co.,    Inc. 


Right — Persian  Hunt- 
ing Velvet  from  the 
16th  Century,  loaned 
from  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
and  insured  for  $50,- 
000.  A  piece  of  exquis- 
ite colors  and  texture 


AS  early  as  the  14th  Century  the  Persians  covered  their  walls 

/^^  with  stuffs.  True,  they  had  murals  and  they  had,  too,  ex- 

quisitely-wrought,  painted  and  gilded  plaster,  modelled 

into  forms  of  flowers  and  arabesques.  But  textiles  apparently 

long  played  a  part  in  the  richest  of  their  decorations. 

Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  the  Persian  textiles  are  of  a  beauty 
and  range  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  country.  Of  the 
earliest  of  these,  we  have  only  tempting  bits,  worn  mementos 
of  a  past  that  has  almost  been  lost  to  us.  But  of  the  great  period 
of  the  late  16th  and  17th  Century  we  still  have  scores,  and  the 
quality  of  the  weave,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  invention  was 
maintained  well  through  the  18th  Century,  so  that  decorative 
fabrics  of  charm  and  worth  are  available  to  the  buyer  to-day 
in  great  quantities  and  at  reasonable  terms. 

The  most  sumptuous  are,  of  course,  the  brocades,  above  all, 
the  gold  ground  brocades  where,  against  a  surface  stiff  with 
metal  thread,  are  rendered  roses  and  iris,  nightingales,  parra- 
keets  and  gazelles.  But  these  again  come  usually  only  in  bits  and 
scraps,  for  in  the  18th  Century  Persia  was  immersed  in  poverty 
and  distraught  by  political  confusion,  and  any  piece  of  silk 
that  promised  even  a  teaspoonful  of  gold  or  silver  was  put 
through  the  fire  to  redeem  the  tiny  drop  of  precious  metal.  It 
was  never  suspected  that  the  textile  itself  was  worth  not  ten 
but  a  hundred  times  the  pathetic  sum  thus  recovered. 

Less  lavish  but  no  less  perfect  are  the  plain  brocades,  some 
with  a  satin  ground,  some  with  a  crisp,  light  taffeta  texture,  in 
which  the  pattern  is  partly  made  with  the  shuttle  and  partly 
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made  with  the  deep  pressure  of  hot  irons,  so  that  in  a 
lattice  that  is  only  shadowed  on  in  creases,  delicate 
lilies-of-the-valley  may  bloom,  or  jasmine  sprinkle 
their  sharp-pointed  stars. 

Some  of  these  brocades  are  also  made  into  panels, 
perfect  for  the  decoration  of  modern  walls.  Intended 
originally  for  the  portable  prayer-carpets  of  the  very 
rich,  they  have  at  the  top  the  arch  or  mihrab  which  in 
their  original  use  was  meant  to  indicate  the  direction 
of  Mecca.  Of  this  type,  many  are  of  an  exquisite  mellow 
green,  with  a  pattern  laid  on  in  a  more  shimmering 
cream  while  the  borders  and  spandrels  are  rendered  in 
rose  and  palest  green,  with  a  sparse  tracery  of  conven- 
tional blooms. 

Brocades,  however,  are  not  the  only  textile  resource 
that  Persia  has  to  offer  for  decorative  use.  In  the  17th 
Century  the  Persian  workmen  took  a  hint  from  their 
Indian  competitors,  for  Indian  textiles  always  tended 
to  flood  the  Persian  market,  and  learned  to  make  the 
printed  cottons,  or  kalcmkars.  Indeed,  this  industry  is 
still  in  full  swing  in  Isfahan,  but  the  modern  products 
are  shoddy  in  texture,  perfunctory  in  design  and  in- 
exact in  registration.  Those  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 


Left — This  velvet  Per- 
sian 16th  Century  bro- 
cade, representing  Isk- 
antler  killing  a  dragon, 
is  one  of  a  set  of  thirty 
pieces  used  for  decor- 
ation of  a  tent.  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art 


Above — This  rare  and 
almost  priceless  piece 
of  brocaded  silk  tissue 
has  green,  orange  and 
red  in  the  background 
with  many  figures  in 
lighter  note.  Collection 
of    Miss    Lizzie    Bliss 


Below — A  Persian  silk 
rug  from  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, of  the"Polonaise" 
type,  interwoven  with 
metal  threads.  Jushag- 
han  Gahli.  Loaned  to 
the  exhibition  by  Par- 
ish-Watson &  Co.,  Inc. 


however,  have  genuine  beauty,  particularly  a  very  rich  type 
which  may  even  date  back  to  the  1 7th  Century,  where,  on  a  firm 
white  ground,  are  printed  flowers  in  red  and  green,  enriched  with 
a  liberal  application  of  gold.  An  exceptional  example  of  this  type 
is  in  the  collection  of  Miss  L.  P.  Bliss. 

Nor  were  the  Persians  content  merely  to  borrow  techniques 
for  their  less  expensive  fabrics,  but,  with  characteristic  ingenu- 
ity, they  invented  a  method  of  textile  decoration  which  has 
never  been  attempted  in  any  other  country.  They  used  wax, 
coloured  in  varied  tones,  and,  in  the  best  specimens,  enriched 
with  powdered  gold  and  silver,  and  applied  this  in  floral  pat- 
terns on  a  ground  of  course  linen,  usually  dyed  a  very  dark 
blue,  though  occasionally,  as  on  one  specimen  in  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris,  an  intense  gold.  Here  again,  the 
prayer  arch  usually  determined  the  design,  with  a  great  spring- 
ing rose-bush  in  the  centre,  growing  perhaps  out  of  the  handled 
vase  which  is  an  ever-recurrent  motif  in  Isfahan  design.  Though 
simple  in  material,  these  hangings  have  as  solid  and  luxurious 
an  air  as  a  tapestry,  and  make,  if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
specimen  in  good  condition,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  hanging, 
above  all  for  a  panelled  room. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Persians  were  embroiderers;  even 
before  the  Christian  era  we  hear  of  Persian  needlework,  and 
Marco  Polo  marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  the  stitching  he  saw  on 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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The  Impress  has  a  vigorous,  up- 
right growth,  free  and  continuous 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
double,  and  the  foliage  dark  green 


The  Mary  Wallare  is  a  pink  hardy 
climber,  flower  large  and  semi- 
double.  A  vigorous  grower,  and 
blooms  profusely  throughout  June 


Up-to-Date  Garden  Roses 

Roses  of  Every  Color  and  Form  For 
Every  Climate  and  Soil.  Thirteenth  in  a 
Series     of     Practical     Garden     Articles 

By  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 

President  American  Rose  Society 
Editor  American  Rose  Annual 


IT  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  what  constitutes  an  up-to- 
date  rose.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  latest  mode,  it  ought  to 
be  the  1931  offering  of  the  foreign  hybridizers,  who,  twanging 
the  same  string  for  the  past  thirty  years,  give  us  each  season  more 
than  a  hundred  "new"  roses  from  the  same  general  parentages,  and 
differing  from  one  another  and  from  previous  offerings  by  an  almost 
infinitesimal  percentage.  It  is  true  that  gradually,  very  gradually, 
improvement  results.  It  is  also  true  that  this  is  an  expensive  way  to 
improve,  beset  with   disappointments,  and   really   without   much 
consideration,  if  any,  for  the  gardens  of  America. 

To  be  completely  honest  about  it,  and  from  my  standpoint  of 
rather  wide  American  survey,  together  with  a  considerable  world 
outlook  on  roses,  I  must  admit  that  the  foreign  growers  do  not  pro- 
duce primarily  for  the  American  market.  That  has  been  closed  to 
them  since  1919,  and  their  newest  and  best  can  get  in  now  only 
through  the  narrow  and  suspicious  channels  of  the  Quarantine  Ad- 
ministration, which  sets  itself  up  as  the  best  judge  of  what  we  ought 
to  have.  The  splendid  spirit  of  rose  adventure  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  real  rose  advance  is  not  advantaged  by  these  restrictive  tactics. 

The  up-to-date  roses,  then,  might  also  be  said  to  include  those 
that  have  kept  themselves  by  their  sheer  individual  merit  in  the 


The  Coralie  rose  is  coral  red  changing  to  deep  pink  with  glossy  foli- 
age. A  vigorous  hardy  climber,  blooms  profusely  all  during  June 


eyes  of  the  rose  world.  Glancing  over  the  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  impartial  descriptions  of  the  world's  roses  as  included  in 
'•Modern  Roses,"  published  in  1930,  some  of  the  old,  old  roses 
stick  out  as  up-to-date  because  they  still  dominate  the  situation. 

Without  reaching  too  far  back,  but  taking  into  account  the  good 
roses  from  my  investigation  that  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  ought  to 
be  in  American  gardens,  I  may  here  set  down  some  names  and  sug- 
gestions, without  guarantee  of  any  sort.  Firmly  do  I  believe  in  the 
desirability  of  rose  adventure,  because  I  have  so  long  experienced  the 
joy  of  seeing  come  into  bloom  in  my  garden  the  roses  previously  un- 
known to  me,  whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

Our  attention  is  focussed,  unfortunately  though  it  may  be,  largely 
upon  the  Hybrid  Tea  roses,  which  constitute  at  least  sixty  per  cent 
of  those  in  American  commerce.  These  are  hardy  in  the  Middle  States, 
save  in  specially  exposed  locations,  and  if  they  do  freeze  down  will 
send  up  blooming-wood  the  current  year,  if  they  have  been  protected 
for  the  few  inches  necessary  to  cover  the  "bud''  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  All  these  roses  are  likelv  to  bloom  during  the  first  vear  after 


The  Daint;  Bess  is  ;i  single,  broad- 
petaled  hybrid  tea  rose  with  flat 
clustered  Btamens  held  l>\  a  red  fib 
amenl     a  well-known  medal  winner 


Mine.  Jules  Bouche  is  a  white, 
very  fragrant  rose  with  the  center 
shaded  to  primrose.  It  i--  a  vigorous 
grower  and  bloomer  in  all  seasons 


Mrs.  Henry  Rowles  has  a  large, 
high-centered  flower,  very  fragrant, 
a  warm  shade  of  pink  and  i.~  not 
damaged  by  rain.  A  medal  winner 


Mrs.  Erskine  Pembroke  Thorn  is  a 
perfectly  formed  and  very  fragrant 
rose,  a  deep  canary  yellow.  Blooms 
all    through    the    summer    and    fall 
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Dr.   W.    \  an    1' leet    is    an   open   and   very    double   rose,   moderately 
fragrant,  pink  fading  to  white.  Profuse  Id ner  and  hardy  climber 

they  are  planted  in  the  early  spring,  and  that  within  eight  or  ten 
weeks  of  planting. 

Theoretically  we  all  love  white  roses.  Actually  we  do  not  grow  them 
as  we  ought  to.  The  old,  old  Mine.  Jules  Bouche,  while  it  isn't  perfect 
in  form,  is  the  producer  of  many  lovely  flowers.  Better  in  form  are  the 
newer  Abol  and  Ellen  Terry,  and  warming  up  just  a  little  toward  the 
center  is  Portadown  Ivory. 

Pink  is  the  natural  rose  color,  and  there  are,  in  consequence,  more 
pink  roses.  Gradually  working  into  the  pure  pink  shades  are  the  warm 
tones  of  salmon  and  apricot  that  have  resulted  since  the  famous 
French  hybridizer,  M.  Pernet-Ducher,  made  the  fortunate  cross  that 
brought  the  rich  orange  of  the  Austrian  Copper  group  into  the  rose 
stream. 

If  I  had  to  rest  my  case  on  just  one  new  pink  rose,  it  would  be 
Dainty  Bess.  It  is  single,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  also  entirely  unique  in 
form,  color  and  grouping  of  the  flowers  on  the  husky  stems.  When 
first  it  bloomed  at  Breeze  Hill  I  thought  something  had  happened  and 
that  in  some  astonishing  way  flowers  of  one  of  the  rare  clematises 
were  coming  on  a  rose  plant!   I  couldn't  do  without  Dainty  Bess. 


Scorcher  is  a  new  semi-double 
rose  fragrant  and  brilliantly  scarlet 
and  crimson.  It  is  a  vigorous  grow- 
er,   a    climber    blooming    in    June 


The  Ellen  Terry  is  a  very  fragrant 
rose,  sulphury  cream  shaded  to  egg- 
yolk  yellow  at  centre.  Foliage  green, 
growth   upright    and   free-flowering 


The  General  rose  is  a  large  double 
flower,  very  fragrant,  colored  blood- 
red,  flushed  orange.  Blooms  in  all 
seasons.  Very  good  in  late  autumn 


Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts  is  the  Mare- 
chal  Niel  type  of  rose,  but  the  flow, 
ers  are  red — large,  double,  fragrant. 
Few  thorns  and  a  vigorous  grower 


Then  I  would  find  it  necessary  also  to  grow  Betty  Uprichard,  a 
curiously  beautiful  two-tone  rose  that,  belonging  in  the  pink  group, 
merges  its  reflexed  petals  into  red  on  one  side,  its  pink  being  very 
warm  at  that. 

Of  solid  and  substantial  great  pink  roses  with  many  petals  and  a 
general  luscious  quality  of  bud  and  bloom  I  must  mention  Mrs. 
Henry  Bowles,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Barraclough  and  Impress.  If  these  three 
do  not  accomplish  what  the  name  of  the  last  one  suggests,  the  ex- 
perimenter is  rose-blind! 

I  find  continually  that  discriminating  women  visiting  my  garden 
head  promptly  toward  the  salmon  and  yellow  roses.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  and  a  great  many  fine  pictures  have  been  printed  of  Rev. 
F.  Page-Roberts,  which  combines  yellow  and  red  in  a  very  beautiful 
bud.  Alas,  the  reverend  gentleman  has  a  sprawly  habit,  and  some- 
times just  won't  come  out  to  preach  to  us!  I  must  group  him,  there- 
fore, with  two  other  roses  not  nearly  alike  but  in  the  same  general 
range.  These  are  Feu  Joseph  Looymans  and  Jules  Gaujard. 

The  perfect  yellow  rose  has  not  yet  been  invented,  though  can- 
didates for  the  highest  position  are  each  year  hopefully  numerous. 
Perhaps  the  American-raised  Mrs.  Erskine  Pembroke  Thorn  and  the 
Australian-grown  Golden  Dawn  are  the  most  dependable  right  now. 
Roselandia  and  Mrs.  Dunlop  Best  take  away  from  the  pure  yellow 
and  toward  pink  or  salmon  in  a  fashion  which  is  attractive. 

The  red  rose  group  is  exceedingly  important,  and  the  similarity 
of  the  new  candidates  for  red  supremacy  is  bothersome.  If  there  was 
but  one  red  Hybrid  Tea  rose  in  my  garden  it  would  be  Etoile  de 
Hollande.  If  two,  the  other  one  would  have  to  be  The  General,  be- 
cause that  has  a  low,  broad  habit  with  flowers  that  are  plentiful  and 
persistent.  The  red  trio  would  include  Souvenir  d'Alexandre  Bernaix, 
which  has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it.  If  I  was  willing  to  put  up  with 
just  an  occasional  breathtaking  flower,  I  would  need  to  have  the  old, 
old  and  very  fragrant  Chateau  de  Clos  Yougeot,  which  runs  into 
black. 

But  modified  reds,  just  about  indescribable  in  close  detail  of  color, 
are  essential.  Margaret  McGredy  is  a  curious  red,  but  it  is  persistent, 
prominent,  and  on  a  plant  which  itself  is  attractive.  With  it  I  should 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


The  Charles  P.  Kilham,  a  faintly- 
scented  rose,  brilliant  Oriental  red- 
orange  suffused  with  scarlet.  Very 
few  thorns  and  a  vigorous   grower 


Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin,  a  large 
flowered,  hardy  climber,  with 
delicate  curled  petals.  Vigorous 
growth,   abundant   blooms    in   June 
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An  Apartment  of  Antique  Beauty 


Tom  Murray  Baker,  Decorator 


The  walls  <>f  the 
Davis  Ihing  room 
are  of  ivory,  the 
rag  i->  Persian  and 
t  li  c  overwindow 
draperies  of  purple 
satin.  The  sofa  is 
Chippendale  a  n  d 
two  wing  chairs  in 
Idue  are  Queen 
Anne.  The  two  gal- 
lery  tables  next  to 
the  sofa  are  also 
Chippendale  design 
as  well  as  the 
mahogany  bookcase 


MATTIE   EDWARDS    HEWITT 


The  library,  which 
chances  not  to 
show  the  book 
walls,  lias  a  gold 
carpet  with  draper- 
ies of  gold  hand- 
blocked  linen.  A 
rare  Queen  Anne 
sofa  is  upholstered 
in  gold,  red  and 
blue,  and  the  low- 
boy and  the  fine 
drum  table  are  also 
both    Queen    Anne 
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This  New  York.  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Davis  Possesses  a  Precious  Collection 
of   Antique    Furnishings    and    Fittings    Most    Graciously    and    Sensitively    Arranged 


The  delightful  din- 
ing room  of  the 
Davis  apartment 
has  the  floor  cov- 
ered with  a  Persian 
rug;  the  draperies 
are  dark  copper 
colored  antique 
damask  with  blue 
gauze  curtains. 
There  is  a  rare 
Sheraton  table  sur- 
rounded with  a  set 
o  f  Chippendale 
chairs.  The  china 
cabinet  with  its 
weight  of  fine  an- 
tiques   is    Sheraton 


The  bed  room  is 
simple  but  very 
charming,  with  its 
old  maple  furni- 
ture, its  prints  with 
maple  frames  and 
draperies  and  bed- 
spreads of  dark  red 
figured  glazed 
chintz  with  bands 
of  green,  and  some 
exceedingly  good 
examples  of  an- 
tique  hooked    rugs 
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Ladies  in  Ermine.  Former  Broadway  chorus  girls  tell  how  they  became  film  stars  in  the  song  "Innocent 
Chorus  Girls  of  Yesterday,"  in  the  musical  comedy,  "America's  Sweetheart,"  at  the  Broadhurst  Theatre 

Broadway  To  Date 

The  Passing  Show  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 
By  BENJAMIN    DeCASSERES 


"THE       BARRETTS       OF       WIMPOEE 
STREET" 

lie  sits  on  his  throne  in  purple 

sublimity 
And  grinds  down  our  soids  to  a 

pale  unanimity. 

I  HAVE  slightly  altered  a  strik- 
ing couplet  from  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's,  "Aurora 
Leigh"  to  describe  the  figure  of 
Edward  Moulton-Barrett,  the 
father  of  Elizabeth  Barrett.  He 
rules  his  nine  children — one  con- 
ceived in  love  and  eight  in  fear — 
like  an  incestuous  Old  Testament 
patriarch.  He  is  mid-Victorian 
puritanism,  hyprocrisy  and  par- 
ental brutality  done  with  astound- 
ing   vividness    by    Rudolf    Besier 

Brian  Aherne  as  Robert  Browning 
in  'The  I?  irretts  of  Wimpole  Street," 
now  playing  at  the  Empire  Theatre 


The  Forman  sisters,  Affaxine,  Louise  and  Hilda,  making  their  first 
Broadway  appearanee  m  the  Schwab  and  Mandel  musical  comedy 

and  certainly  portrayed  most  vividly  by  Charles  Waldron. 
Thi  -wcrl  family  is  the  poetess,  Elizabeth, 

who  i.  graduallj  mghtered  by  the  brutal  rule  of  the 

ine  (  orncll.  it  is  a  memorable  vision 
ive  fatality— until  that  day 
mai1         i  hi  days  when  Robert  Browning, 

like  an  e  Abounding  and  Will-to-Live  out 

of  his  own  poen  ,  ,n  her,  sweeps  her  off  her 

feet  by  sweeping  her  on  her  feel  from  ber  invalid  couch, 
marries  her  secretly,  and  with  her  dog  Flush  and  her  maid 
flies  away  with  her  to  Italy,  leaving  the  father  stunned  but 


erect — after  he  had  made  unmis- 
takable advances  to  her  in  the 
greatest  scene  in  the  play  and  one 
of  the  greatest  scenes  in  any  mod- 
ern play. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  is  the  greatest 
role  Miss  Cornell  has  yet  given  us. 
The  note  is  restraint,  profound  wo- 
manliness and  the  spiritualization 
of  a  mighty,  beautiful  love-story. 
Brian  Aherne  as  Robert  Browning 
was  a  joy.  Gad!  What  unsophisti- 
cated youthf  ulness  and  verve  I  Will 
it  ever  come  again  into  the  world? 

The  play  itself  sometimes  wab- 
bles very  near  to  the  line  that 
divides  the  romantic  from  the 
ridiculous.  Thanks  to  the  superb 
direction  of  Guthrie  McClintic, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 

Morgan  Farley  as  Armand  Duval, 
the  lover  in  "Camille,"  now  playing 
at    the     Civic    Repertory    Theatre 
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Tables  Originated  in  Twentieth  Century  Custom 

Low  Tables  First  Introduced  to  Hold  the  Coffee  Tray  in  the  Living 
Room  Are  Now  Used  for  a  Variety  of  Purposes  in  Modern  Interiors 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


OXE  old  saw  tells  us  that  "It's  the  little 
things  that  count".  This  maxim  might 
well  be  applied  to  interior  decoration, 
because  the  ultimate  attraction  of  any  room 
largely  depends  upon  the  ''little  things". 
Speaking  in  a  general  way,  every  room  must 
naturally  be  con- 
sidered from  three 
different  angles: 
the  style  of  the 
architectural  wood- 
work and  the  plac- 
ing of  the  win- 
dows, doors  and 
fireplace;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  larger 
pieces  of  furniture 
to  the  architec- 
ture; and  the  sel- 
ection of  those 
various  smaller  ob- 
jects which  we 
moderns  demand 
as  essential  to  our 
comfort.  Xor  is  the 
least  of  these  the 
small  low  tables 
which  every  interi- 
or calls  for  and 
needs. 

Many  of  these 
quite  delightful  lit- 
tle pieces  of  fur- 
niture are  exact 
copies  of  those 
made  in  by-gone 
centuries,  but  a 
greater  number  are 
clever  adaptations 
b  y  present-day 
craftsmen  from 
larger  tables.  They 
show,  too,  that  the 

changes  which  have  taken  place  have  tended 
toward  more  convenience  in  our  furniture 
and  also  toward  a  desire  for  luxury  in  our 
mode  of  living.  Our  Colonial  ancestors  would 
have  doubtless  regarded  these  low  tables  and 
many  other  objects  in  use  now  as  unnecessary 
extravagances;  but  they  were  a  hardier 
breed  than  the  present  generation  and  held 
with  the  belief  that  self-indulgence  was  a 
poor  parent  of  self-reliance,  a  fact  evident 
from  the  Spartan  furnishing  of  the  early  homes. 

Such  smaller  pieces  of  early  furniture  that 
have  served  as  models  for  the  low  tables 
found  in  living  rooms  today  are  more  or  less 
restricted  to  the  joint  or,  as  they  are  wrongly 
called,  "coffin"  stools.  The  original  tradition 
of  these  is  different  from  what  is  generally 
accepted.  Before  chairs  came  into  general 
use,  a  long  bench  was  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  table  and  a  short  bench  or  stool  at 
each  end.  Regarding  the  same  "joint"  there 
is  some  doubt;  it  might  have  been  applied 
to  suggest  that  they 
consisted  of  several 
sections  "joyned"  or  as 
is  sometimes  suggested 
because  they  were 
placed  at  the  end  of 
the    table    which    was 


occupied    by    the    carver    of    the    joint    of 
meat. 

In  any  event  they  are  among  the  few  very 
early  types  to  be  made  in  their  original  size 
for  modern  rooms.  Other  later  stools  have 
suggested  the  frame  work  for  low  tables  but 


as  a  rule,  most  of  the  latter  are  miniature 
editions  of  larger  pieces. 

In  selecting  low  tables   for  a  particular 
room  consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  furniture,  yet  so  varied  are 
the  types  that  it  is  possible  to  use  several 
which  while  different  are  in  keeping.  It  is  a 
tribute  indeed  to  the  modern  cabinet-maker 
that  he  should  have  successfully  evolved  so 
many  styles  and  produced  what  are  delicate 
miniature  pieces  with  the  same  fine  propor- 
tions and  decorative  motifs  as  the  models 
from  which  he  obtained  his  design. 

For  libraries  furnished  in  oak,  the  simpler 
type  with  the  turned  legs,  such  as  the  joint 
stools,  are  generally  more  appropriate. 
These  have  also  been  slightly  varied  and  it 
must  be  said  improved,  for  they  are  now 
made  with  a  slightly  deeper  frame  and 
fitted  with  a  drawer;  which  is  welcomed  by 
a  man  who  is  a  pipe  smoker  because  the 
drawer  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  his  often 
numerous  pipes.  In  some  instances  the 
drawer  is  fitted  with  compartments  and 
lined  with  cedar  wood  as  a  humidor. 

One  low  table  based  on  the  joint  stool 
shape  and  size,  but  an  innovation  of  a  clever 
modern  craftsman  has  what  is  known  as  a 
draw-top.  Not  that  the  modern  craftsman 
•  originated  this,  because  it  is  the  oldest  form 
of  extending  top  known,  having  first  been 
used  over  four  centuries  ago.  The  actual  top 
is  in  three  sections  or  leaves;  to  close  the 
extension  the  two  end  leaves  are  pushed  un- 
der the  center  one  and 
owing  to  an  ingenious 
construction  the  top 
remains  perfectly  level, 
whether  one  or  both  end 
leaves  are  pulled  out. 
(Cant,  on  page  98) 


Here  is  a  genuine 
Louis  XVI  mahog- 
any writing  table 
with  brass  gallery 
and  one  drawer. 
Courtesy  Elsie  de 
Wolfe,     decorator 


Louis  XV  interior 
showing  the  con- 
venient low  table 
as  an  accessory  to 
either  the  sofa  or 
armchair.  Courtesy 
Brunovan,     Inc. 
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Small  tabic  adapted  from  the 
Georgian  rent  tables  fitted  with 
a  revolving  top  and  drawers. 
Courtesy   Cooper-Williams,   Inc. 


Tray  top  low  table  of  the  type 
popular  in  a  living  room  as  a 
stand  for  the  coffee  or  tea  set. 
Courtesy    Shaw     Furniture    Co. 


A  mahoganj  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale table  of  unusually  delicate 
proportions,  with  carved  fret- 
work. Courtes]  II.  F.  Huber&Co. 


This  charming  reproduction  of  an  early  interior  shows  the  homelike  atmosphere  conferred  by  the 
<>l(Ut\le  wing  chair  and  the  "coffin"  stool  as  a  small  table.  The  old  hook  rug,  footstool  and 
Godey  print  assist  in  establishing  the  period.  Another  convenient  little  drop-leaf  table  holds  a 
lamp,  and  has  two   small  drawers.  The  furniture  here  is  maple.  Courtesy  William  Leavens  &  Co. 


Rare  ■  "  iginal  mahoganj  card  table  with  carved 
four-columned  base  attributed  in  Duncan 
Phyfe  .mil  water  leaf  carving  and  Ruling  on 
i  In-  legs.  «  ourtesj  Charles  Woolse)  Lyon,  Inc. 


:  ible  has  the  molded  edge  similar  to  a 

i)  which  adds  I,,  its  convenience  as  well 

-  it-  beauty.    Adapted  from  the  old  piecrust 

'  ibles.  Courti       ["he  Orsenigo  Company,  [nc. 


Revolving  table  on  a  tripod 
base,  adapted  from  Chippen- 
dale style.  Courtesy  Schmieg, 
Hungate      &      Kotzian,     Inc. 
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An  attractive  and  inviting  fireside  setting  in  which  a  plain  taboret  with  twisted  base  is  used  as  a  lamp 
stand  while  the  delicate  little  table  beside  the  settee  is  being  used  for  afternoon  tea.  The  bright  rug 
and  tapestry  chair  add  color  to  the  scene.  All  the  furniture  in  this  room  is  of  English  origin,  most  ef- 
fective against   the   fine  paneled   walls   which   form    a   rich   background.   Courtesy   Harry   Meyers,   Co. 


This  graceful  little  walnut  table 
would  be  especially  suitable 
in  a  Queen  Anne  room.  Cour- 
tesy   Palmer    &    Embury    Inc. 


This  is  another  example  of  a 
"coffin"  stool  used  as  a  table. 
This  one  has  a  deep  box  top  and 
lift  lid.  Courtesy   Hayden   Co. 


Convenient  as  well  as  decora- 
tive, this  table  shows  the  18th 
Century  English  influence. 
Courtesy     Robert     W.     Irwin 


Genuine  antique  small  octag- 
onal drum  table  in  rosewood 
with  red  leather  top  and  tripod 
base.  Courtesy  Elsie  De  Wolfe 


Convenient  little  sewing  table  of 
walnut  with  burl  and  herring-bone 
veneered  drawer  fronts.  There  are 
drop   leaves.   Courte>\    S.   Cavallo 


A  low  table  with  a  drawer  top  and  a  small  cupboard 
below.  The  end  leaves  slide  under  the  center,  when 
thej  are  not  in  use.  An  adaptation  of  the  very  early 
Engli>h   stools   of   sturdy    oak.   Courtesy    Kittinger    Co. 
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Among  the  New  Books 

Some  Intimate  Novels,  the  Autobiography  of  a   Princess,  and  Another 
War  Story  Are  Among  the  Volumes  You  Will  Be  Discussing  this  Month 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


"this  our  Exile" 

A  PRETTY  fair  indication 
of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  attitude 
of  the  reading  public  during  the 
past  ten  years  may  be  realized  by 
a  comparison  between  the  recep- 
tion accorded  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
This  Side  of  Paradise  when  it  was 
first  published  and  reception  likely 
to  be  accorded  This  Our  Exile 
(Scribner's)  by  David  Burnham. 
Princeton  and  New  York  figure  in 
both  novels;  in  both  the  atmos- 
phere is  smart,  sophisticated  and 
modern ;  and  both  were  written  by 
young  men  only  a  year  or  so  out 
of  college. 

This  Side  of  Paradise  was  greet- 
ed by  a  great  fanfare  from  the 
reviewers.  It  was  something  fresh, 
startling,  glamorous  and  in  a  short 
time  everybody  was  talking  about 
it  and  Fitzgerald  was  ''made". 
David  Burnham  has  a  talent  com- 
parable to  Fitzgerald's;  his  first 
novel,  for  all  the  faults  of  a  first 
novel  (i.e.,  over-writing  in  spots 
and  including  too  much  incident 
that  has  little  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  the  story)  is  a 
work  of  distinction  and  promise. 
It  will  probably  be  greeted  without 
much  fuss,  for  sophistication  is  no 
longer   a   novelty   to    the   reading  in 

public;    too   many  young   talents 
have    already    worked    Fitzgerald's   side   of 
the  street;  and  the  mood  of  elegant  futility 
and  despair  has  been  done  so  often  that  it 
has  begun  to  pall  a  little. 

This  Our  Exile  is  the  story  of  a  wealthy 
family  integrated  around  the  dominant  char- 
acter of  the  husband  and  father,  whose  busy 
fife  as  a  banker  and  man  of  affairs  leaves 
him  little  time  for  personal  contact  with  his 


I  on  I  ■  Uegen  famouc  ai  toi .  baa  written  the 
storj  "i  I,,-  unusual  life  in  "Women  Bave 
Been  Kind,11  published  lis  the  Vanguard  Press 


en  Thomas,  who  has  written  the  story  of  her  own  romance 
World  Without  End,"  published  by  Harper  &   Brothers 


wife  and  children  but  whose  function  as 
money-maker  is  the  most  important  deter- 
mining factor  in  their  social  existence.  The 
banker's  death  after  a  lingering  illness  which 
wears  greatly  upon  the  nerves  of  the  family 
results  in  the  assertion  of  the  several  individ- 
ualities and  the  disintegration  of  the  group. 
There  are  storms  and  violent  quarrels. 
Frederic,  the  oldest  son,  has  hurried  home 
from  Paris  with  his  wife,  who  later  runs  off 
with  another  man;  and  complicated  emo- 
tions involving  the  three  brothers  and  their 
mother  are  set  forth  in  drama  which  this 
young  novelist  has  contrived  with  skill  and 
brilliance. 
"my  husband's  friends" 

It  may  be  said  of  My  Husband's  Friends 
(Century)  by  Katherine  Bellamann  that, 
although  it  is  fiction,  it  sounds  so  authentic 
that  the  reader  is  a  little  embarrassed  at 
seeming  to  lie  made  confidant  of  such  in- 
timate details  of  how  a  wife  held  her  hus- 
band. I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Mrs. 
Bellamann's  intention  or  not  but  in  the  nar- 
rator she  has  depicted  a  woman  whose  deter- 
mination to  hold  her  husband  becomes  not 

(iter  of  love  or  devotion  but  a  game  of 

skill   played   with   egotistic  pride.  The  nar- 

ls  her  story  in  the  first  person, 

larried  to  a  scientist  who  is  so  wrapped 
UP  '''  ie  has  very  little  emo- 

11   warm<  "  any  other    relation- 

tive  and   de- 
women    greatly    surprises 
him,  and  when  he  finds  himself  enmeshed  he 
breal  dr  without  any  compunc- 


tion whatever,  the  moment  he  real- 
izes his  work  is  threatened  or  the 
security  of  his  home  disturbed. 
The  wife  is  highly  possessive 
and  she  conceives  her  mission 
to  be  that  of  protecting  her  hus- 
band against  the  world  and  espe- 
cially against  any  emotional  en- 
tanglements. To  this  end  she 
expends  a  great  amount  of  energy 
and  much  ingenuity.  She  employs 
the  tactics  of  the  serpent  and  the 
dove,  first  breaking  off  (without 
her  husband's  knowing  she  did  it) 
a  friendship  with  a  weaker  man 
whom  her  husband  had  known  in 
college.  Then  she  spoils  the  plans 
of  three  women  to  claim  him  for 
themselves — a  candid,  athletic 
flapper,  a  man-eating  vamp  from 
the  theatrical  world  who  feeds  her 
egotism  with  conquests  and  lastly 
an  intense  Jewish  sculptress  who 
when  she  finds  herself  defeated  in 
her  love  commits  suicide.  Some  of 
the  best  revelations  of  feminine 
psychology  I  have  ever  found  in  a 
book  are  here  very  cleverly  set 
forth  in  a  frank,  lively  and  enter- 
taining manner. 
"strange  combat" 
Strange  Combat  (Brewer  and 
Warren)  is  a  sordid  but  engrossing 
love  story  written  by  an  author 
who  owes  something  to  both  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  Michael  Arlen.  A 
young  girl  who  is  a  commercial  artist  in  Lon- 
don and  pretty  much  fed  up  with  the  dreary, 
futile  life  of  the  bohemian  crowd  falls  in  love 
with  a  muscular  young  brute  who  is  a  third 
rate  pugilist,  a  "palooka"  in  American  sport 
parlance.  He  is  suffering  from  a  terrific  in- 
feriority complex  and  almost  from  the  very 
first  he  is  under  handicaps  in  his  relations 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


William  Faulkner,  whose  new  book,  "Sanctu- 
ary." a  novel  witb  a  swiftly  moving  plot  is  pub- 
lished by  Jonathan  Cape  and  Harrison  Smith 
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Distinguished  Guest 
Rooms  in  Some  Beau- 
tiful   Modern    Homes 

Guest  Rooms  Today  Arc  Most 
Carefully  Planned  and  Beauti- 
fully Fitted.  Here  One  Finds  the 
Rarest  Antiques,  the  Finest 
Reproductions,  Comfortable 
Chaise  Longues,  and,  of  course, 
a  Writing  Desk,  and  a  Tele- 
phone.    Tenth    of    a    Scries 


Left — A  corner  of  the  guest  room  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Horatio  Shonnard  on  Park  Avenue.  The 
intimate  and  graceful  spirit  of  the  French  18th 
Century  has  heen  recalled  in  the  pale  Venetian 
pink  walls,  soft  gray-blue  curtains  and  dressing 
table  of  lace  over  ecru  satin.  Mrs.  Buel,  decorator 


Below — The  guest  room  of  Mrs.  D.  M.  Cum- 
ming.  Here  the  walls  are  painted  cream  with 
rose  and  cream  linen  curtains.  The  bed  cover 
is  blue  antique  satin  and  the  antique  bed  is 
mahogany.  A  deep  pile  velvet  carpet  covers 
the    entire    floor.    Miss    Gheen,    Inc.,    decorators 
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In  the  beautiful  New  York  home  of  Mrs.  Harold  Richards, 
one  of  the  bedrooms  is  done  in  tbe  Georgian  style.  The 
wall  paper  is  French  and  tbe  curtains  are  green  chintz. 
There  is  a  line  old  Chippendale  arm  chair.  Old  hook 
rugs  and  fine  old  Chelsea  porcelains  add  color.  John  Rus- 
sell Pope,  architect.   Nancy  McClelland,   Inc.,  decorators 


This  charming  guest  room  is  furnished  entirely  in  Queen 
Anne  furniture  in  walnut.  The  dado  of  the  room  is  also 
in  walnut  and  above  that  linen  is  stretched.  Crewel  cur- 
tains are  used  at  the  windows  and  a  fine  Portuguese  blue 
bedspread  corresponds  interestingly  with  the  period  of 
the   room.   William    Baumgarten    &    Co.,   Inc.,   decorators 
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Room  in  the  Guest  House  of  Mrs.  Amasa  Mather's  Western 
home.  This  charming  guest  room  lias  pink  walls  with 
red  chintz  curtains  and  bedspreads.  The  quaint  furniture 
is  French  provincial;  the  dark  rug  is  an  interesting 
ground  for  brilliant  decorations.  Windows  have  white 
glass  curtains.  Diane  Tate  and  Marian  Hall,  Inc.,  decorators 


Guest  room  with  twin  beds  in  the  shooting  box  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rogers  at  North  Bay.  Old  scenic  paper  is 
used  for  the  walls,  with  interesting  hunting  scenes  in  red 
and  green  on  an  intense  blue  background.  There  are 
antique  hook  rugs  and  curtains  of  old  blue  chintz.  Fur- 
niture   is    mostly    Sheraton.    McMillen,    Inc.,    decorators 
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"Furnishing"  the  Spring  Garden 

Amusing  Lead  Ornaments,  Classic  Fountains, 
Stone  Lanterns,  and  Carved  Iron  Furniture  Are 
Available  to  Complete  the  Charm  of  Your  Carden 


"Seamy  th," 
by  Gustav 
B  o  h  1  a  n  d  . 
Courtesy 
Mrs.  Ehrich's 
Galleries 


Reproduction  of  an  English  Regency  carved  iron 
bench.  This  bench  is  extremely  comfortable, 
with  curved  back  and  wooden  slat  seat.  May  be 
painted  any  color.  Courtesy  Cassard  Romano  Co. 
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Carved  iron  garden  table 
copied  from  an  English 
Regency  design  of  the 
early  19th  Century,  show- 
ing the  influence  of  Napo- 
leon's Egyptian  campaign 
in  the  Sphinx'  heads  on  the 
fretwork  of  the  legs.  Cour- 
tesy Cassard  Romano  Co. 


These  English  leads,  in  the  form  of  domesticated 
and  wild  fowl,  make  quaint  and  delightful  orna- 
ments for  the  garden.  Courtesy  Lans  Madison  Avenue 


I  In     charm  in 

I. mi    I, 

ed,    "Bo)    with 
Pompeian   Card 


Marble  fountain  with 
child  holding  a  dolphin. 
The  water  spurts  from  the 
dolphin's  mouth.  Courtesy 
The  Erkins   Studios,  Inc. 
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Japanese  stone  lantern,  little  "Yukimi" 
shape,  copy  of  an  antique  model,  and  very 
old    in    appearance.    Courtesy    Potash-Marl 


Above — This  little  bronze  "Wildflower"  child 
figure  is  equally  appropriate  as  statuary 
or  lor  a  fountain.  Courtesy  Win.  H.  Jackson 


Below — Finely  executed  Carrara  marble 
wall  fountain  with  dolphin  spouts  and  a 
gargoyle    head.    Courtesy    Win.    Wright    Co. 


Above — Bronze  fountain  figure  by  Harriet 
Frishmuth,  in  the  garden  of  Emery  L.Ferris. 
Courtesy  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries. 
Clarence      Fowler,      Landscape      Architect 


Below — Elaborately  carved  bench  of  Ital- 
ian marble  for  use  on  terrace  01  roof 
garden,  with  the  more  formal  type  of 
landscape.   Courtesy  William   H.  Jackson 
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PHOTOS  Blf   S.   H.   GOTTSCHO 


Substantial  Stone  House 
Graceful  in  Design 

This  Charming  Home  Follows  Definitely 
Alont*  English  Architectural  Lines  of  the  17th 
Century.    William    F.    Dominick,   Architect 


Tn  this  delightfully  planned  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Smith,  the  north  side  is 
the  entrance  flanked  by  a  Norman  stone 
stairway,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  service 
wing;.  The  whole  effect  is  rambling  and  low 
with  interesting  angles  and  gables  in  the 
steep  pitched  heavy  slate  roofs  of  varie- 
gated grey  and  rusty  colors,  irregularly  laid 


The  half-timbering  of  this  gable  end  of  the 
house  over  the  library  is  of  solid  hand  hewn 
oak  filled  in  between  with  rich,  dark  red  and 
burnt  brick,  laid  in  various  patterns.  The 
firs!  floor  is  of  irregular  stone  work  extend- 
ing out  to  the  gate  at  the  corner  of  the  wall, 
with  a  wrought  iron  gate  and  roofed  over 
picturesquely  with  slate.  The  other  side  of 
the  wall   is  the  circular  entrance  driveway 
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The  library  of  this  home  is  paneled  in  knotty  pine  in  a 
Georgian  design,  stained  a  light  brown  and  waxed  with 
many  roats  so  that  it  has  a  soft  old  patina.  The  simple 
lines  of  the  pine  mantel  mold  frame  the  black  and  gold 
marble  fireplace  facing.  At  the  left  may  be  seen  a  corner 
of  the  bookcases  which  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  room 


The  floor  plan  of  this  house  is  so  arranged 
that  the  main  rooms  and  bed  rooms  of 
the  Master  portion  open  to  the  South  over- 
looking a  terrace,  beyond  which  is  a  wood- 
ed slope  extending  down  to  a  small  lake. 
The  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
follows  the  graceful  lines  of  the  building 
furnishing  interesting  contrast  of  texture 
and   color   against   the    rough    stone    work 


The  living  room  is  given  added  height  by 
lowering  the  floor  two  steps  down  from  the 
general  first  floor  level,  and  the  room  is 
paneled  in  oak  of  Gothic  design.  The  broad 
arched  doorway  with  carved  spandrels 
opens  into  dining  room  where  a  Chippen- 
dale sideboard  is  recessed  in  a  bay  window. 
The  furniture  of  the  living  room  is  dark 
mahogany    in    character    distinctly    English 
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A  table   strikingly   effective  by   reason   of  the   figure   subjects   used   as   ornaments.  These  little   figures  popular  for  table  decoration   in  the 
Early  Georgian  period  are  now  being  made  by  the  Spode  pottery  from    original    London    Chelsea    moulds.    Courtesy    Copeland    Thompson 


IF  ANY  five  hundred  students  were  asked  to  decide  the  most  im- 
portant contribution   to  the  decorative  crafts  in  the  past  two 

hundred  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  would  name  the  discovery 
of  the  ware  we  now  commonly  speak  of  as  china.  Possibly  this  would 
be  overlooked  because  the  long  drawn  out  experiments  of 
the  European  and  English  potters,  to  solve  the  secret 
of  this  translucent  ware,  are  forgotten;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  say  that  no  few 
people  of  the  present  generation,  if  they 
ever   give   the   matter   a   thought,   are 
under  the  impression  that  the  method 
of  making  porcelain  was  introduced 
from  China.  Hut  though  the  West- 
ern potters  for  long  tried  to  pro- 
duce   porcelain    similar    to    that 
imported    from    the   East,    they 
had  to  first  discover  the  secret 
which  had  so  long  been  held  by 
the  Chinese,  before  success  at- 
tended  their  efforts. 

Here  we  have  no  intention 
of  entering  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
sertation upon  the  many  disap- 
pointments en<  ountered  by  such 
men  as  the  chemist  Bottger,  John 
Dwight,    Josiah    Spode.    Josiah 
Wedgwood    and    the   many   other 
early  men.  Rather  we  shall  restrict 
this  article  to  the  always  increasing 
influence  of   china    table   ware   upon 
everyday  customs  and  manners.  And  the 

title  "China  on  our  Tables"  is  selet  ted  not 

only  to  indicate  dinner  and  tea  ware  but  also 

to  embrace  those  several  ornamental 

made  of  porcelain  which  are  equally  a  part 

of  a  well  thought-OUl   table. 

One  excellent  definition  of  the  signifil 
of  c  liina  ware,  was  given  by  an  English 

tor  who  visited  An  ago, 

Speaking   on    the   development    of   interior 
decoration,  he  said,  "Sumptuous  as  the  ( - 

gian  dinner  table-,  were,  they  reached  tl  ndour 

only  after  the  porcelain  ware  became 
porcelain  introduced  coloi 
formality,  present  with  any  table  laid  entirelj 
observation,  to  a  considerable  extent,  expla  n 

erence  for  china  with  silver;   for  though  complete 

quently  seen  at  public  and  semi-publi<  s,  the 


tins  decoration,  evolved  by  the  present  designer 
al  the  Lenox  Pottery,  i-  based  .>n  the  Indian  Tree 
pattern  with  which  butterflies  and  bird  panels 
are    introduced    in    delightful    Oriental    fashion 


plates  and  most  of  the  dishes  used  at  private  dinners  are  usually 
of  porcelain,  even  if  the  vegetable  dishes  used  with  them  are  of  silver. 
There  are  two  paramount  points  to  be  considered  with  the  selec- 
tion of  table  china;  primarily,  the  dining  table  being  the  gathering 
place  for  all  the  guests,  it  is  therefore  the  cynosure  of 
many  eyes,  and,  secondly,  the  china  reflects  the  taste 
of  the  hostess.  Even  if  capable  servants  may 
produce  an  attractive  setting,  more  effective 
arrangements  often  result  from  the  minor 
changes  which  the  finer  susceptibilities 
of  the  hostess  direct.  Nor  is  there  any 
hostess  who  does  not  enjoy  evolving 
variations  which  though  in  keeping 
with  the  general  scheme  nonethe- 
less indicate  her  own  sense  of  the 
artistic,  as  well  as  her  realisation 
that  the  table  comes  within  the 
sphere   of  her  responsibilities. 
Several  pleasing  changes  have 
appeared  with  the  use  of  china 
during  the  past  few  years,  but 
each  successful  one  has  depend- 
ed entirely  upon  its  being  non- 
apparent  or  at  least  unobtrusive. 
To  quote  one  that  has  brought 
a  happy  variation  of  the  table 
setting  and  one  which,  if  not  gen- 
erally practised,  could  be  adopted 
in  any  home.  Instead  of  using  china 
of  the  same  pattern  throughout  a  din- 
ner, each  course  is  served  on  plates  of 
an  entirely  different  ground  color  and  pat- 
tern; and  for  certain  courses  even  the  shape 
is  varied. 

In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  any  sug- 
gestion of  "sameness"  because  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  changed  at  any  dinner  with 
the  result  that  even  friends,  who  are  more  or 
less   frequently  included  among  the  guests 
experience  equal  pleasure  from  the  variation. 
Obviously  some  particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  choice  of  the  service  plates  because  these  are  part 
of  the  setting  when  the  guests  first  enter  the  room;  they  are  the 
dominant   color  feature  from  which  radiates  that  inviting  charm 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  suitable  china  with  the  table  silver 
ass.  In  other  words  they  fulfil  the  old  adage  "That  which 
wins  the  eye.  wins  all".  They  establish  the  mood  of  the  dinner. 
Further,  it  is  possible  to  select  service  plates  which  may  indicate 
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to  the  principal  guests  that  their  own  personal  proclivities  have 
influenced  the  setting.  For  example,  the  majority  of  those  to  be 
present  are  traveled  people;  then  it  is  a  subtle  compliment  to  use 
plates  having  painted  panels  of  old-world  scenes  familiar  to  those 
who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Or,  perhaps,  those  invited  are  in- 
terested in  art  when  it  is  possible  to  use  plates  with  the  splendid 
panels  which  are  perfect  miniatures  of  famous  pictures.  Then,  too, 
there  are  those  decorated  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  each  season  of 
the  year,  while  designs  taken  from  the  early  china  of 
Italy,  France  and  Spain  are  equally  a  compliment  to 
a   foreign   guest    from   one   of   those   countries. 

To  digress  momentarily  (quoting  the  Vic- 
torian novelists),  this  writer  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
"service",  "layer"  or  "place"'  plate;  each 
of  these  terms  is  used  but  according  to 
an  experienced  table  decorator  '"layer'' 
is  the  more  correct.   Regarding   the 
origin  of  this  plate,  several  explana- 
tions have  been  suggested,  but  that 
appearing  to  be  the  more  likely  is 
that   it    continues    an    old    German 
tradition;  certainly,  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  English  dining  table, 
because  layer  plates  are  unknown  in 
that  country. 

Assuming  that  it  did  derive  from 
Germany,  it  carries  us  back  to  those 
quite    early    times    when    the    wooden 
trencher  was  the  plate  of  later  times.  And 
it  was  the  custom  in  the  more  aristocratic 
German  homes  to  place  the  trencher  on  a  cir- 
cular or  other  shaped  silver  plate;  the  silver  piece 
being  somewhat  larger  and  in  that  way  forming  an 
ornamental  "frame".  The  wooden  trencher  served  as  a 
board  on  which  the  food  could  be  cut  without  in  any  way  marring 
the  surface  of  the  more  valuable  silver;  because  in  those  early  days, 
the  food  was  held  in  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  cut  with  a  fairly 
heavy  knife — a  performance  requiring  more  dexterity  than  grace. 
One  distinct  relic  of  this  tradition   especially  in   England  is 
familiar  to  some  of  us  with  the  small  circu- 
lar piece  of  wood  fitted  into  the  silver  butter 
dishes  with  covers  and  with  the  wooden 
bread    trenchers    also    fitted    to 
silver    bases    in     fairly 


in    tairly    gen 
eral  use  forty  years  ago. 
Today,  the  layer  plate  is 
removed   with  the  soup 
plate  or  bouillon  cup  so 
that  while  the  old  cus- 


Top  —  This  remarkable 
service  plate  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the 
modern  gold  work 
applied  to  more  elabo- 
rate designs.  Courtesy 
Black  Knight  China  Co. 


Below — Plate  copied  from  the  spatter  ware  first  made 
by  William  Adams  of  Staffordshire  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  about  1760.  The  other  pieces  are  a  revival  of 
the  old  pink  printed  ware  made  by  the  same  potter 
for  Colonial  homes.  Courtesy  Meakin  &  Ridgeway,  Inc. 


torn  is  carried  on,  it  is  now  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  color 
to  the  table.  Consequently,  while  it  was  formerly  usual  for  the  layer 
plates  to  be  somewhat  larger,  it  has  of  late  become  fashionable  to 
use  an  ordinary  dinner  plate  and  this  assists  in  allowing  the  varia- 
tion of  patterns  at  the  several  courses  of  a  dinner;  because  the  pat- 
tern which  is  the  entree  or  meat  plate  today  may  be  the  layer 
plate  tomorrow. 

Despite  the  arbitrary,  and  often  variable,  opinions  laid  down  by 
self-appointed  authorities,  no  rigid  rules  can  be  quoted 
regarding  what  is  and  what  is  not  correct  in  the  matter 
of  placing  the  china  on  the  table.  The  main  object 
is  to  achieve  an  artistic  setting  and  one  that 
expresses  good  taste;  and  to  this  end  there 
must  be  no  suggestion  of  the  bizarre  or 
eccentric.    Further,   as   any   experienced 
butler  will  insist,  the  manner  of  placing 
the  several   articles  is   primarily  de- 
cided from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
venience when  serving. 

Mention  might  be  made,  however, 
of  two  usages  which  are  common  on 
modern  tables,  one  of  which  is  in- 
artistic and  the  other  inconvenient. 
Often  the  appetiser  is  served  on  a 
square  plate  which  is  in  turn  placed 
on  the  circular  layer  plate,  a  distinct- 
ly unpleasing  arrangement  resulting, 
because  of  the  straight  lines  of  the  one 
having    nothing    in    common    with    the 
curved    outline    of    the    other.    Similarly, 
doubtless  from  some  one  or  the  other  of  the 
arbitrary  dictums,  it  is  considered  "incorrect" 
by  some  to  serve  salad  on  other  than  a  seven-inch 
plate.   Yet  to  manipulate  lettuce,   tomato  and   the 
several  other  ingredients  of  a  salad  so  that  all  of  them  re- 
main on  a  seven-inch  plate  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  sleight 
of  hand  than  most  of  us  are  gifted  with. 

These  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  dining  table  cannot 
be  regulated  by  ''rule  of  thumb"  nor  should  the  dictates  of  an 
abstract  convention  be  allowed  to  override  common  sense  and 
<3b^_  convenience.  After  all,  the  several  quite  unimportant 

formulae   prepared   by   the   "mentors    on    eti- 
quette" are  often  like  some  of  the  furniture 
>w„  designs    of    such    celebrated    men    as 

Thomas    Chippendale;    perfect    on 
paper  but  impossible  in  practice. 
Any  experienced  hostess  will 
concede  that  the  dining  table 
)%,  is  entirely  dependant  upon 

(Continued  on  page  98) 

Left  —  An  attractive 
breakfast  table  suitable 
for  a  bachelor,  the  china 
being  one  of  the  early 
molded  patterns  revived 
by  Wedgwood.  Courtesy 
Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons 


The  very  complete  china  teaset,  which  is  shown  below  is 
decorated  with  the  well-known  Indian  Tree  pattern, 
made  at  the  Coalport  factory.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Orien- 
tal decorations  that  has  remained  unaltered.  Courtesy 
Wm.  H.  Plummer  &  Co. 
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Forecourt  ami  gar- 
age, country  house 
of  the  Hon.  George 
Wharton  Pepper, 
Devon,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Garage  door  at 
far  corner  of  court. 
Tilden,  Register  & 
Pepper,     architects 


The  Country  House 
and  Modern  Garage 

By  HAROLD   D.    EBERLEIN 


THE  country  or  suburban  house  and  its 
garage  cannot  be  considered  separately, 
either  on  the  score  of  successful  archi- 
tectural composition  or  with  reference  to 
everyday  utility  and 
convenience.  By  nature 
and  use  they  belong  to- 
gether so  obviously  that 
they  cannot  be  dissoci- 
ated. They  must  be 
considered  together  if 
the  general  result  of  the 
planning  is  to  have  any 
proper  consistency,  and 
if  every  purpose  of  con- 
venient arrangement  is  to  be  met. 

All  of  this  seems  so  transparently  clear  and 
reasonable  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  there 
are  some  people — a  few  architects  and  a 
good  many  laymen — who  apparently  still 
think  in  terms  of  a  day  when  the  automobile 
was  a  diverting  incident  for  occasional  pleas- 
ure, and  they  felt  they  could  make  shift  to 
house  it  in  any  quarters  that  chance  allotted 
to  it.  An  hastily  transformed  coach  house  or 
stable,  by  way  of  a 
garage,  was  about  the 
best  to  be  expected, 
and  the  car  often  fared 
with  less. 

As  a  result  of  this 
backward  point  of  view, 
it  would  not  be  hard  to 
point  to  important 
country  and  suburban 
houses,  as  well  as  many 
of  more  modest  port,  built  within  the  past 
few  years  without  any  particular  considera- 
tion to  the  garage  for  either  design  or  the 
maximum  of  convenience.  The  garage,  in 
such  cases,  bears  no  visible  relation  to  the 
dwelling  and  certainly  plays  no  role  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  lay-out;  it  figures  merely 
as  a  fortuitous  thing  to  be  taken  care  of 
somehow,  with  the  least  dislocation  of  what- 
ever scheme  there  may  be. 

Even  some  of  the  speculative  builders  have 
shown  more  vision  and  done  better  than  this. 
On  the  outskirts  of  cities,  where  rows  of  semi- 
detached  small   dwellings   have   sprung  up 
"over  night,"  you  will  often  find  automobile 
"coops"     incorporated 
in  the  rear  service  por- 
tions, with  heat,  light 
and  easy  access  from 
indoors.    Hideous    and 
repellent  as  these  struc- 
tures are,  their  builders 
have    at    least    shown 
themselves  alive  to  the 
truth  of  a  principle,  a 
principle  to  which  some 
of  the  architects  and  owners  of  the  better 
sort  of  houses  have  seemingly  shut  their  eyes. 
Fortunately,  the  reproach  of  neglecting  the 
garage,    and    ignoring    the   opportunities    it 
offers,  cannot  be  brought  against  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  architects  and  owners, 
but  it  is  a  condition  that  ought  not  to  exist 
at  all,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  exist  in  some 


Dutch  Colonial 
home  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin P.  Hammond, 
architect,  with  the 
garage  built  on  a 
slightly  lower  level 
at  the  left;  of  native 
stone  with  a  slate 
roof;     white     trim 


Entrance  court  and 
garage,  house  of 
Truman  P.  Handy, 
Esq.,  River  dale, 
New  York.  House 
0  f  w  bite  w  ashed 
brick  with  a  slate 
roof.  Thomas  Har- 
lan Ellett,  architect 
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A  house  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, 
where  the  garage  is 
an  integral  part  of 
the  entire  design. 
Georgian  residence 
of  James  L.  Good- 
win, Esq.,  Philip  L. 
Goodwin,   architect 


The  Gara<»e  of  the  Modern 
Home  is  Becoming  more  and 
more  an  Integral  Part  of 
the  Architectural  Structure 
^       —as    Shown     in     Illustrations 


quarters  shows  the  need  of  a  far  more  general 
realisation  of  the  automobile's  present  status 
in  our  social  order,  and  of  the  legitimate 
effect  it  should  have  upon  our  suburban  and 
rural  domestic  archi- 
tecture. The  situation 
is  fraught  with  rich  op- 
portunities waiting  to 
be  grasped. 

Automobiles  to-day 
are  just  as  much  an  es- 
sential part  of  the 
ordinary  lives  of  coun- 
try or  suburban  dwel- 
lers as  were  horses  and 
carriages  less  than  a  generation  ago.  Horses 
and  carriages  still  have  their  appropriate  and 
thoroughly  useful  place,  and  doubtless  will 
always  retain  it,  but  to  any  person  living  in 
the  country  or  suburban  areas  automobiles 
have  become  indispensable.  They  are  just  as 
necessary  to  the  order  of  our  existence  as  the 
rest  of  the  organised  machinery  of  modern 
civilisation;  they  are  no  longer  merely  a 
luxury  or  an  extra  convenience,  reserved  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  well- 
to-do.  They  have  be- 
come an  universal  re- 
quirement. One  cannot 
do  without  them.  In- 
deed, one  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  them. 
This  applies  to  all 
orders  of  society.  The 
artisan  finds  he  must 
have  a  car  in  order  to 
reach  his  job.  The 
farmer  finds  it  just  as  essential  if  he  is  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  modern  conditions  of  his 
environment — quite  as  much  so  as  the  city  % 
man  who  lives  in  the  country  and  has  to  make 
trains  or  have  his  children  taken  to  or 
brought  back  from  school.  Automobiles  are 
the  mainstay  of  efficient  circulation;  without 
them  the  whole  course  of  our  daily  existence 
would  be  brought  practically  to  a  standstill, 
thrown  out  of  joint  and  paralysed.  It  needs 
only  half  an  eye,  and  very  little  reflection,  to 
realise  this. 

With  the  present  status  of  the  automobile, 
then,  as  a  factor  in  modern  life,  it  is  only 
reasonable     to     expect 
that  consistent  recogni- 
tion should  be  reflected 
in  our  domestic  archi- 
tecture. The  close  rela- 
tion that  ought  to  exist 
between   dwelling  and 
garage     is     not     only 
obvious  and  logical.  It 
is     inescapable,     and 
those  who  build  with- 
out making  due  provision  in  this  direction 
are  both  short-sighted  and  acting  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  responsibility 
and  the  opportunity  alike  await  the  owner  of 
not  only  the  great  country  estate,  but  of  the 
suburban  place  of  moderate  size  and  moder- 
ate   cost,    and    the    small    country    house. 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Courtyard  and  gar- 
age of  country  house 

of  J.  Seward  John- 
son,  Esq.,  Ne\s 
Brunswick,  New 
Jer>ey.  Small  door 
at  right  is  garage 
door.  Thomas  Har- 
lan Ellett,  architect 


General  view  of  the 
home  of  Samuel  A. 
Salvage,  Esq.,  Glen 
Head,  Long  Island, 
showing  garage 
w  ing  at  the  right  of 
the  structure.  Roger 
H.  Bullard,  architect 
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Why  Co  to  Europe? 

Because   Its   Cultural    Inheritance,  Social    Ideals,   Historic   Pre- 

c  minence  Differ  from  those  of  Other  Countries.    That  is  Why 

We  Should  Visit  Europe  to  Comprehend  America 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON   WACK   F.  R.  C.  S. 


- 


■  ET  us  ramble  through  modern  Germany  and  meet  the  country  in  a 
spirit  of  good  sportsmanship.  Her  transportation  routes  are  so 
designed  that  your  way  to  every  other  part  of  Europe  may  be 
facilitated.  She  is  the  least  isolated  of  all  the  nations  that  thrive  along 
the  great  European  highways — that  have  colorful  and  romantic  by- 
ways of  their  own — that  acknowledge  Germany's  peculiar  flavor, 
social  grace,  gemiitlichkcit,  and  her  prodigious  capacity  for  play  as 
well  as  performance,  for  paternal  philanthropies  at  home  as  well  as 
polite  plunders  in  the  world's  outer  marketplaces.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  her  material  aggressiveness — the  necessary  life-saving 
process  of  modern  life — which  actuates  the  manifest  Germany,  resides 
German  Kultur — an  idol  no  less  than  an  ideal — and  the  deathless 
star  of  all  intellectual  Germany.  The  Soul  of  the  Fatherland  intact! 
You  sense  something  of  this  feeling  in  many  of  Germany's 
casual  environments,  even  in  some  of  her 
minor  establishments.  Take  a  view,  for 
instance,  of  the  300-year-old  inn,  "Die 
Riesen",  in  Miltenberg,  and  become  a 
part  of  its  lyric  and  libationary  life  for  a 
brief  period  of  comforting  leisure,  and  you 
will  get  something  of  the  gleam  of  the 
olden  Germany  when  she  was  cocksure, 
ambitious,  proud  and  imperious.  Music, 
festivals,  plays,  pageantry,  folk  songs,  the 
gymnasium  turnvereins  and  the  church 
— all  retain  their  spirited  activity,  and  in 
an  ascendant  mood,  even  now,  when  the 
clan»,  clash  and  color  of  her  militarism 
have  passed  into  the  world's  silencer — that 
organized  and  informed  public  opinion 
that  inters  what  it  does  not  want  as  its 
daily  aliment.  We  have  no  thriving  300- 
year-old  inns  in  our  Own  land. 

This  year,  Germany  seems  determined 
In  win   the  world  to  her  manifold  attra 

dons.  Her  s<  hedule  of  major  publii  i 
is  imposing.  The  lures  to  German  travel 
multiply    from    year    to    year.     \nd    her 
proffered   hospitalities  are   never   to   be 
gainj 

\  tour  through  Romantic  Germany— 

Of  her   romantic  and   historic 

<  itii  \n     would  flood  any  percep- 

Vmerican  youth  of  either  sex  with  a 

life-long    glow   of   interest    and   endeavor. 

Such  a  journey  would  also  charm  maturity 


and  drape  its  memories  with  a  patina  as  rich  as  the  pageantry  of 
European  civilization.  Germany's  featured  musical  festivals  of  1931 
are  alone  worth  the  voyage  of  music-loving  Americans.  The  summer 
attractions  at  German  spas  are  especially  vivacious  this  year.  Ath- 
letics, sports,  seashore  and  mountain  activities  are  a  bewildering 
program.  Fairs  and  exhibitions  are  numerous.  But  of  the  anniver- 
saries of  celebrated  German  personalities  of  the  past,  the  present  year 
will  be  somewhat  barren.  Next  year,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Goethe  will  be  a  lively  and  impressive  period  of  hero  wor- 
ship. Goethe,  the  poetic  Christ  of  the  German  people!  Imagine  any 
celebrant  enterprise  anywhere  excelling  it!  Goethe  will  again  be  en- 
throned and  appear  as  the  living  soul  of  the  old  Germany  that  is 
dead.  But  we  recall  that  in  September  1831,  a  sturdy  German  mother 
produced  a  bright,  prankful  boy — one  Wilhelm  Raabe — in  the  city 

of  Brunswick,  whose  talent  for  genuine 
humor  made  him  famous  throughout 
Europe.  Maybe  Brunswick  will  do  some- 
thing to  celebrate  the  event  of  Raabe's 
birth  next  September  and  thereby  en- 
liven a  staid  old  city  that  has  always 
minded  its  own  business. 

"But,"  you  inquire,  "which  are  the 
German  romantic  cities  Americans 
should  visit  to  enrich  their  images  of 
history?"  And  by  that  natural  and  in- 
evitable query  you  have  us  treed 
amongst  an  endless  mass  of  leaves  from 
which  to  form  a  pattern  of  the  main 
roads  of  romance  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
very  number  of  such  cities,  towns  and 
villages  precludes  any  specific  group  that 
may  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  And  yet 
many  of  us  will  recall  our  favorite  shrines 
and  places  in  German  romanticism.  We 
begin  with  the  genius-infested  garrets 
and  cellars  of  Berlin  and  end  beside  the 


Gutenfels  Castle,  on  the  Rhine,  crown- 
ing a  vineclad  hill,  typical  of  the  fa- 
mous scenic  German  river.  Courtesy 
German     Tourist     Information     Office 


The  monument  of  the  two  beloved 
German  poets,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
at  Weimar,  a  city  they  made 
famous    for     its    literary     associations 
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Marienplatz,  Munich;  on  the  right  the  beautiful  City  Hall. 
In  the  background  famous  towers  of  Our  Lady's  Church 


Schuster's  bench  of  Hans  Sachs  in  Niirnberg,  and  still 
barely  scan  a  single  page  of  German  celebrities. 

There  is  the  city  of  Weimar,  known  as  "The  Athens  of 
the  North,"  because  it  became  the  residence  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder  and  other  erudite  and  talented 
*"  German  literary  lions  environing  the  brilliant  household 
and  patron  of  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Besides 
a  notable  museum  and  picture  gallery,  there  is  the  schloss 
of  the  ducal  family,  the  precious  possessions  of  which 
include  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  original  drawings  for  The  Last 
Supper,  and  drawings  by  Raphael,  Michelangelo  and 
Rubens.  The  Garten-Haus,  where  Goethe  spent  his  sum- 
mers, is,  of  course,  one  of  Weimar's  first  attractions  to 
all  informed  travelers.  His  winter  home  in  the  city,  eleven 
windows  wide,  has  the  aspect  of  a  school  more  than  that  of 
the  house  of  a  literary  god. 

The  Schiller  house  at  Weimar  is  only  two  windows  wide, 
with  a  mansard  roof,  two  dormers  and  a  garret  peep  where 
the  poet's  bedicnste  probably  hid  herself  when  she  was 
not  serving  the  family. 

Goethe  and  Schiller  are,  perhaps,  more  completely  on 
record  than  any  other  great  men  of  literary  achievement. 
The  Archiv  at  Weimar  is  the  depository  of  their  manu- 
scripts, letters,  sketches,  own  books,  translations,  casual 
verses  to  friends,  journals  and  diaries,  in  fact,  every  scrap 
of  paper  bearing  any  authentic  reference,  however  slight, 
to  their  lives  and  works.  The  stupendous  genius  who  wrote 
the  immortal  works  attributed  to  "Shaxper"  did  no  more 
for  Elizabethan  England  than  Goethe,  the  sage  and  czar 
of  Teutonic  literature,  and  Schiller,  the  beloved  poet  of 
the  people,  did  to  glorify  the  Fatherland. 

Amongst  the  moderns  who  later  adopted  Weimar  as  a 
place  of  residence,  was  Nietzsche — another  highly  vital- 
ized and  forcefully  expressive  personality  in  the  realm  of 
literary  philosophy.  In  Frankfort-am-Main,  in  the  Grosse 
Hirschgraben.  the  house  in  which  Goethe  was  born  stands 
restored  as  it  was  altered  in  1755.  It  includes  a  room  dedi- 
cated to  Karl  August,  Duke  of  Weimar,  the  royal  patron 
whose  appreciation  materially  advanced  the  life  oppor- 
tunities, if  not  the  fame,  of  his  celebrated  subject — Goethe,  the  august 
literary  arbiter  of  his  time. 

But  Wiemar  and  its  human  interests  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of 
German  cities  where  the  receptive  student  of  the  world's  past  glamour 
may  refresh  his  capacity  for  aesthetic  appreciation,  widen  his  com- 
prehension of  the  endless  creativeness  of  the  human  mind — in  music, 
art,  literature,  science,  philosophy  and  the  world's  work  and  play. 

Bayreuth,  the  home  of  Liszt  and  Wagner — Bonn,  where  the  im- 
mortal Beethoven  was  born  to  live  a  neglected,  harassed  and  worried 
life — Eisenach,  site  of  the  Martin  Luther  house,  and  that  of  Bach, 


the  composer — Walhalla,  the  Hall  of  Fame  near  Ratisbon — Niirn- 
berg already  distinguished  in  the  eleventh  century,  home  of  Hans 
Sachs,  shoemaker  and  poet,  and  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  world-re- 
nowned artist,  whose  masterful  drawings,  etchings,  woodcuts  and 
paintings  brought  fame  to  the  banks  of  the  Fluss  Pegnitz.  Of  course, 
no  American  visits  Niirnberg  without  partaking  of  those  savory  little 
pork  sausages  at  the  Bratwurst-Glocklein,  a  famous  old  restaurant 
in  which  Diirer,  Sachs  and  later  luminaries  foregathered.  There  is 
so  much  to  see,  even  more  to  feel,  in  oriel-windowed  Niirnberg,  a 
city  of  rare  hospitality  and  adequate  comfort  for  all  travelers,  that 
even  a  brief  exposition  of  its  attractions, 
would  require  a  square  yard  of  space.  Go, 
explore  it,  along  with  the  other  Five  Fa- 
mous Old  Cities.  Of  these,  Rothenburg, 
with  its  Gothic  churches  and  Renaissance 
town  houses,  is  another  fourteenth-century 
pile  of  notable  architecture.  Augsburg  is  an 
ancient  city  whose  fine  fountains  and  gates 
are  not  the  least  of  its  glorious  aspect.  It 
was  an  important  city  even  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Golden  Hall  of  its  Rat- 
haus,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  all 
Germany.  Augsburg  is  rich  in  prehistoric, 
Roman  and  Mediaeval  pottery  and  glass. 
The  stained  glass  windows  in  its  cathedral 
— Romanesque  basilica  and  great  bronze 
doors — are  of  the  eleventh  century  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  in  existence.  The 
Royal  Picture  Gallery  contains  many  fine 
masterpieces — notably  a  number  of  Hol- 
bein the  Elder  and  Hans  Burgkmair. 

Eisenach,    another    of    the    famous    five 
cities  of  exceptional  historic  interest,  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Wart- 
burg.    In    the    sixteenth    century,    Martin 
(Continued  on  page  94) 

A  wing  of  the  beautiful  and  historic  Wart- 
burg  Castle,  in  a  small  room  of  which 
Luther  worked  on  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  Here,  also,  Wagner  laid  a  scene 
of     his      celebrated      opera — Tannhauscr 
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A  Norman  House  with  Graceful  Low  Lines 

Picturesque  country  home  of  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Lott.  The  outside  walls  are  a  soft,  pearly 
stucco  combined  with  brick,  stone  and  rough-sawn  oak  timbers.  Weathered  Vermont 
slate  makes  the  interesting  uneven  roof.    Window  sashes  are  painted  blue-green 

Bernhardt  E.  MuIIer,  Architect 


There  are  charming  fea« 
lures  t'i  1 1 ■  ■  -  Normandy 
cottage.  The  eye-lid  win- 
dow a  in  the  upper  Btory, 
the  dove-cote  .it  the  top 
of  the  gable  end,  the  old 
oak  door  and  the  lea 
of  copper.  The  enti  am  i 
to  the  garage  and  the 
kitchen  ia  one  and  the 
Bame  and  the  kitchen 
baa  .1    nice   little   porcb 


The  lii  -i  floor  plan  show  i 
.1  J.  lightl ill  arrangement 
for  the  smaller  house; 
w  ill.-  and  shallow,  there 
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LOUIS  XVI 


D  A  M  A  S  K  /utjJ  ara^eAJL 
ituuie  w  {Jit  unjfiarlal  arfa 


In  this  finely  balanced  design,  twin  medallions  bring 
to  life  the  art  of  the  centuries.  One  represents 
Sculpture  with  Cupid  modelling  a  head  .  .  .  one  is 
devoted  to  Painting  and  Literature.  Music,  too,  is 
depicted  amid  frescoes  and  garlands  of  flowers  in 
the  inimitable  French  tradition.  Again  Schumacher 
distinguishes  itself  in  the  quality  and  delicate  beauty 
of  this  Louis  XVI  damask  ...  a  fabric  ideally  suited 
to  rooms  of  formal  grace.  Schumacher  Fabrics  dre 
sold  only  through  decorators,  upholsterers  and 
the  decorative  departments  of  department  stores. 
Offices  are  located  at  60  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Other  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,San  Francisco  and  Detroit. 
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Entrance  with  Weathered  Green  Oak  Door  and  Wrought  Iron  Hinges 


Front  facade  of  Mrs, 
1, oil's  home,  emphasiz- 
ing ilie  warm,  rich  lone 
of  the  root',  which  lifts 
here  into  a  gable  point. 
The  casement  windows 
;nl<]  their  own  quaint 
note  and  the  planting  is 
low.   close   to   the   house 


Here,  in  ihe  second  floor 
plan  of  Mrs.  Lotfs  house 
we  see  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  bedrooms 
with  a  long  hall  running 
past  each  bedroom  door. 
There  are  four  bedrooms 
and  two  baths,  ample 
storage  and  closet  room 
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An  Antique  Chippendale  Desk 
of  Rare  Beauty 


DIMENSIONS 


HEIGHT  30i/2   INCHES 


WIDTH   55i/2   INCHES 


DEPTH   30'/2    INCHES 


Bristol 


The  mellow  patina  of  this  antique  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  writing  desk,  its  fine        MANUFACTURERS    of    FINE    FURNITURE 

r  .  .  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 

crisp  carving,  its  perfect  proportions,  its 

original  gilt  brasses  all  make  this  piece  a  splendid  acquisition  for  any  library.  It  is  indicative  of 

the  many  other  fine  1  8th  Century  English  models  in  the  Bristol  Collection — both  antiques 

and  reproductions.  Included  are  breakfront  cabinets,  secretary  bookcases,  tea  tables,  and  card 

tables.  Altho  purchases  may  be  made  only  thru  your  decorator,  dealer  or  architect,  you  are 

invited  to  inspect  the  huge  collection  on  view  in  the  Bristol  Galleries.  *  * 


319    East    62nd    Street  ♦  New    York 
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Low  Building  Prices  Offer  Unusual  Opportunity 

Construction  Materials,  Labor,  and  Land,  the  Chief  Items 
of  Home-building  Cost,  Are  Now  Available  at  Exceptional 
"Bargain"     Prices— a    Condition     Unlikely    to    Last    Long 

By  JOHN   TAYLOR   BOYD,  JR. 


This  house,  built  two  years 
ago,  cost  slightly  more  than 
$34,000.  Detailed  estimates 
made  by  the  architect  and 
based  on  a  similar  house  now 
under  construction,  show  that 
it  would  cost,  today,  §28,000, 
a  saving  of  lll'r.  Dwight 
James    Baum,    Architect 


House  near  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, completed  in  the 
summer  of  1930  at  a  cost  of 
about  KK;  [ess  than  if  it  had 
been  limit  at  the  peak  in 
1928.  Today,  the  bouse  would 
probabl)  cost  even  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Laughlin,  Jr.,  Architect,  Char- 
les Over  Cornelius,  \ssociate 


under  the  1928  peak.  Doubtless  a  new  demand  for  this 
single-family  construction  is  now  being  created.  The 
population  of  the  country  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  people  each  year;  a  large  num- 
ber of  existing  houses-become  obsolete  or  burn  up;  and 
there  are  many  projects  for  home  construction  which 
were  postponed  when  the  depression  began  and  which 
have  been  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  be  con- 
tracted for.  Thus  the  man  who  delays  building  the  home 
on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  may  find  that  he  has 
missed  an  exceptionally  favorable  market. 

How  exceptionally  favorable  is  the  existing  market 
can  be  conclusively  shown.  A  big  drop  in  prices  has  oc- 
curred. This  stands  out  clearly  in  the  records  of  houses 
that  were  constructed  within  the  past  year.  Ten 
per  cent  of  a  saving  or  larger  was  reported  to  be 
in  the  cost  of  construction  last  year;  and,  at  the  end 
of  this  winter  (1931)  the  saving  has  increased  to  15%, 
taken  as  an  average  figure  for  the  country.  This  per- 
centage of  cost  reduction  closely  checks  with  the  esti- 
mates of  contractors  on  actual  projects. 

The  effect  of  this  reduction  is  certainly  much  greater 
than  merely  lowering  the  costs  of  construction.  This  fact 
is  important  for  the  home  owner  to  remember.  He  should 

realize  that  lower  prices 
for  construction  mean  ad- 
ditional savings  on  the 
overhead  in  a  building 
operation — such  as  archi- 
tect'sand  contractor's  fees, 
and — what  is  extremely 
important — a  saving  on 
interest  and  amortization 
of  the  mortgage.  As  an  il- 
lustration, if  one  takes  the 
case  of  a  house  that  would 
have  cost  $40,000  to  con- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


House  completed  in  1930  at 
a  saving  of  at  least  ten  per- 
cent over  cost  during  the 
year  previous.  Arthur  C.  Hol- 
den  and  Associates,  Architect 


WHENEVER  a   man   has  built  himself  a  new 
home  in  a  time  of  business  depression,  he  can 
lly  look  back  at  the  operation  with  ex- 
treme satisfai  tion.  He  congratulates  himself  on  the  low 
prices  and  high  quality  obtained;  he  has  probably  made 
and  has  avoided  expensive  delays; 
aml-  small  extent,  he  has  also  made  a 

his  own  valuable  time,  so  much  of  which 
'-tails  while  the  process  of  build- 
ion  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
rare  buyer-  markets  in  real 
iction  wl  ■  only  for 

sl'""  n  years  ago 

-  that 

"''"  in  this  ca 

.  i  that 
instruction  ol 

cupied  l.\   their  ov 

of  this 
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Many  homes  find  it  convenient  to  have  an  additional  out- 
side line  for  servants'  use,  with  extension  telephones  at 
bandy  locations  in  kitchen,  pantry   and  service   quarters. 


The  boudoir  telephone,  by  its  very  convenience,  becomes  a  necessity.  Each  morning  it  helps  immeasurably  to  simplify 
the  planning  of  the  whole  day's  program.  Appointments  are  made,  invitations  issued  or  accepted  easily  and 
quickly.   At   night  it   is  instantly  available  and  gives  a   comforting  consciousness  of  protection  in  case  of  emergency. 


S^H 


6 


Telephones  in  the  laundry,  the  game  room,  the  garage  .  .  . 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  house  .  .  .  save  time  and  steps  and 
make  the   business   of   living    measurably    more    efficient. 


In  the  living-room,  used  more  than  any  other  one  room  in 
the  house  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  a  telephone 
adds  the  final  touch  of  complete  comfort  and  convenience . 


II 


PLEASE  SEND  EVERYTHING 


I    N 


TIME 


FOR 


LUNCH 


// 


Telephones    throughout    the    home    simplify    house- 
hold   management    and    speed    the    day's    routine 


Wise  women  spend  the  first  few  min- 
utes of  every  morning  planning  the 
day's  program.  And  the  boudoir 
telephone  is  an  invaluable  assistant. 
Orders  from  the  stores,  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  hair-dresser,  an 
invitation  to  tea  or  bridge — all  are 
completed  simply,  swiftly,  success- 
fully— by  telephone! 

And  all  during  the  day,  tele- 
phone convenience  eases  household 
management  for  modern  women. 
No  hurrying  from  room  to  room. 
No  tiresome  trips  upstairs  and 
down.  Calls  are  made  and  received 


instantly  and  easilyin  boudoir,  nurs- 
ery, sewing  room,  library,  or  kitchen. 
To  and  from  friends  next  door, 
across  the  continent  or  even  across 
the  sea.  That  is  calm  and  gracious 
living — with  enough  telephones. 

The  same  convenience  can  be 
extended  to  every  part  of  your 
home  and  to  every  member  of  your 
family — at  moderate  cost. 

Ask  the  local  Business  Office 
to  assist  you  in  planning  the 
telephone  arrangements  best 
suited  to  your  individual  needs. 
They'll   do  it  gladly. 
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American-Oriental  Rugs  in  Decoration 

The  Romance  of  the  Splendid  Weaves  and  Rich  Colors  Made  in 
Past  Ages  by  Asiatic  Tribes  and  Today  Successfully  Repeated 
by    Modern     Factories    on     the     Looms    of    the     New    World 

By  JOHN  C.  WILLMOTT 

To  explain  this  several  reasons  may  he  given.  Primar- 
ily the  development  of  the  color  tones  and  weave  of  the 
larger  carpet-rugs;  but  equally  potent  influences  to  bring 
about  this  change  are  seen  in  the  realisation  that  small 
rugs  on  a  bare  floor,  however  beautiful  that  floor,  fail  to 
introduce  all  that  atmosphere  of  cosiness  resulting  from  an 
entirely  covered  floor";,  the  fact  that  the  floors  in  older 
houses  often  show  the  shrinkage  and  ravages  of  time, 
such,  of  course,  demanding  a  complete  carpet;  further, 
many  who  for  long  used  smaller  scatter  rugs  have,  in  time, 
seen  other  rooms  with  the  larger  carpet-rugs  and 
discovering  the  charm  have  compromised  by  placing  the 
rugs  on  the  carpets.  Thus  we  often  find  interesting  con- 
trasts and  harmonies  of  both  color  and  texture. 

Another  reason  which  helped  to  introduce  the  use  of 
smaller  rugs  on  carpets  was  the  tendency  of  the  former 
to  slip  on  a  highly  polished  floor,  though  this  risk  can  now 
be  entirely  eliminated  by  the  application  of  a  suitable 


IN  a  previous  article  we  dealt  with  carpets  and  more 
particularly  with  those  larger  carpet-rugs  belonging 
in  the  same  category  and  which  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  return  of  what  is  frequently  termed  "wall- 
to-wall"  floor  covering.  And  in  continuing  we  shall  extend 
the  scope  of  woven  floor  coverings  in  decoration  to  the 
smaller  rugs  copied  or  adapted  by  American  designers 
from  those  made  by  various  Asiatic  tribes;  Asiatic,  be- 
cause while  the  patterns  of  our  modern  native  rugs  are 
often  taken  direct  from  those  of  European  countries  and, 
too,  many  are  developed  by  our  native  artists,  the  basic 
origin  of  all  the  designs  originated  among  peoples  of  the 
Near  or  Far  East.  The  infinite  patience  and  romantic  back- 
ground of  these  people,  combined  with  their  fertile  imagi- 
nation, make  their  creative  work  particularly  pleasing. 

Perhaps,  we  are  not  always  able  to  regard  the  mechan- 
ically-made rug  with  all  that  romance  we  unconsciously 
confer  on  those  which  come  to  us  as  "bales  of  merchandise 
oul  of  the  East;"  that  great  mysterious  Eastern  continent 
where  legendary  history  harks  back  to  ages  unknown  to 
us  Occidentals.  -Nonetheless,  in  view  of  the  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  original  colors  and  of  the  motifs,  the  Amer- 
ican copies  of  the  Oriental  patterns  faithfully  re-tell 
through  the  medium  of  modern  machinery  all  those  leg- 
ends of  an  age-old  mythology  which  are  recorded  in  the 
hand-woven  stories  that  have  found  their  way  to  America 
from  Pel  i  Minor,  Turkey  and  the  war-like  tribes 

ot  Afghan  and  from  the  great  unexplored  regions  of  an- 
cient China. 

Realizing  that  the  possibilities  of  smaller  rugs,  as  dis- 

carpet-rugs,  were  exceptionally  wide  in 

""""''  tion    '  es  of  d  i     this  writer   has 

made  '"'I"1'1  ■  al  prominent  decorators  to  in- 

Miri'  thal  ■'"  ""'  :,|i  i  should  be  included  in  this 

•'"'"  :  ised  upon 

i  he  pref- 
ereno  the  diffi  [eco. 

growing 

to-wall  carpel  wl  ,,und 

The  self-colored  carpel  -  whicl] 

lectio™  m»J  ,"'  attached  .„;„, 

color   ...   .!„■    Boor.   Court,  tf 


In  this  luxurious  foyer 
the  carpet  has  a  blue 
ground  with  border 
and  center  motif  of 
ecru,  rose  and  a  light- 
er blue,  harmonizing 
with  the  blue  and  gold 
of  hangings  and  light- 
ing fixtures.  Courtesv 
Magee    Carpet    Co. 


This  handsome  rug  is 
a  faithful  reproduction 
of  an  exquisite  Sarouk 
purchased  in  the  rug 
mart  on  the  Feraghan 
Plain  in  Persia.  Its 
pattern  and  color  re- 
veal the  artistry  of 
the  native  weavers. 
Courtesy   Karastan 
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Th.it  form  of  beauty  in 
which  peace  ii  inherent 
gives  to  man  an  in- 
valuable gijt.  Outstand- 
ing m  peaceful  he  jut) 
is  the  interior  in  which 
walls,  /loon  and  details 
of  decoration  form  a 
restful  retting  for  ex- 
quisite gems  oj  the  fur- 
niture  maker's   art. 


rom  the  finest  examples  of  the  past,  the  Decorators  Furniture  Company 
+*s  under  the  direction  of  Henry  W.  Lloyd  has  selected,  adapted  and  recre- 
ated fine  furniture  for  the  modern  bedroom  and  boudoir.  These  original  pieces, 
either  in  finely  matched  satinwood  or  in  delicate  colors,  impart  to  a  bedroom 
or  boudoir  an  atmosphere  of  taste,  refinement  and  beauty.  Thru  your  decorator 
or  dealer  you  are  invited  to  view  this  permanent  display  in  our  Madison  Avenue 
Showrooms. 


Qecorators  £Furniture  (So,  inc 

Designers,  Importers  &  Mam/fctcti/rers 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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"non-slip''  fabric  to  the  underpart  of  any  small 
rug,  to  keep  even  the  smallest   ones  safe  and  smooth. 

In  America,  the  making  of  rugs  of  the  Oriental  type 
is  vet  only  an  "infant  industry",  though  a  veritable  lusty 
infant  at  that,  and  one  that  has  developed  to  an  unprec- 
edented degree.  In  point  of  fact  so  important  has  this 
branch  of  woven  floor  coverings  become  and  so  vigilant 
are  the  factories  to  insure  perfect  replicas  of  the  originals 
that  some  have  even  imported  looms  and  other  equip- 
ment  from  foreign  countries. 

.Much  could  be  written  of  the  modern  American  man- 
ner of  weaving  the  romantic  designs  and  reproducing 
oft   lustrous  colors  which  together  symbolise   the 


folk-tales  of  ancient  tribes.  One  method  is  to  weave  two 
rugs  at  the  same  time,  the  pattern  being  thus  carried 
through  to  the  back  as  is  the  case  with  the  hand-woven 
prototypes,  the  two  rugs  afterwards  being  separated  by 
a  knife.  Either  wool  or  worsted  yarn  is  used  and  each 
rug  is  carefully  washed  and  brushed  in  a  chemical  solu- 
tion which  also  serves  to  test  the  fastness  of  the  dyes. 
The  washing  induces  the  sheen  which  adds  the 
subtle  lights  to  the  color  shades,  this  sheen 
being  markedly  more  pronounced  with  any  one 
of  the  rugs  made  of  dyed  worsted  threads. 
One  of  the  tenets  of  decoration  is  that  each 


Left — This  rug,  with  its  dark  blue 
ground  and  Oriental  floral  sprays,  is 
an  especially  good  background  for 
Chippendale  style  furniture.  Cour- 
tesy     Bigelow-Sanford      Carpet      Co. 


Above — Interior  showing  the  Gulistan 
rug,  with  a  16th  Century  hunting 
scene,  in  an  apartment  in  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.  The  original  of  this  design  is 
in    the    Victoria    and    Albert    Museum 


object  has  its  value  in  some  one  particular  place;  this  when  applied  to  a 
rug  of  the  American-Oriental  type  can  be  extended  because,  in  quite  numer- 
ous instances,  the  colorings  display  such  a  variation  of  subtle  differences  as 
to  allow  correlation  with  different  schemes.  This  for  the  reason  that  while  the 
ground-color  dominates,  the  shades  introduced  to  compose  the  actual  pattern 
will  almost  invariably  insure  that  desired  contrast  to  the  sombre  tones  of  the 
furniture,  yet  be  more  or  less  associated  with  them  and  with  the  other  color 
mediums  of  a  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ground  color  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  where 
Oriental  style  rugs  are  to  be  used  on  a  plain-color  carpet.  Here,  the  larger  sur- 
face of  the  one  serves  as  a  background  for  the  other,  and  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  seeing  that  some  tonal  alliance  exists,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  very 
far  from  pleasing.  One  point  in  this  connection  with  larger  rooms  is  the  desira- 
bility that  the  plain-color  carpet  be  of  a  slightly  darker  shade  than  the  ground 
of  the  smaller  rug,  otherwise  if  this  is  reversed  the  latter  will  probably  seem 

An  Ormia  rug  having  the  same 
rich,  warm,  old-world  colorings, 
intricate  pattern  and  radiant  sheen 
as  the  antique  Oriental  rug  from 
which  the  design  was  copied.  Cour- 
tesy   Gullabi    Gulbenkian    &    Co. 


Libi 


rary  in 


the  home  of  G.  C. 
Young,  Los  Angeles.  The  beau- 
tiful Greysolon  rug  forms  a  fil- 
ling background  for  the  paneled 
oak  walls  and  furniture.  Cour- 
tesy K I  earflax  Linen  Loo  tns,Inc. 


^™*    \  ^ 

- 
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to  be  too  prominent  and  thus  to  no  small  extent  discount 
the  decorative  effect — the  very  object  of  the  arrangement. 

Where  smaller  floor  areas  are  concerned,  however,  the 
use  of  scatter  rugs  either  on  an  uncarpeted  polished  floor 
or  on  a  carpet  of  some  light  neutral  shade  is  generally 
more  satisfactory;  because  in  this  way  a  feeling  of  space 
is  attained.  And  with  a  small  room  many  decorators 
will  insist  that  the  long  sides  of  the  rugs  should  be  laid 
parallel  to  the  side  or  end  walls,  a  contention  that  has  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  it,  because  rugs  laid  otherwise 
suggest  angles  which  in  turn  seem  to  "break  up"  a  room 
and  lessen  the  area. 

Naturally,  in  the  same  way  that  the  tones  of  the  wood- 
work and  of  the  furniture  should  directly  influence  the 
predominating  colors  of  a  carpet  so  must  serious  thought 
(Con tinned  on  page  88) 


^Uorli  LjaucrtcdJ 


QjVuadidori  G/ziJcnue 

The  French  room,  above,  designed  ana  executed  By  a  staff  decorator,  is  typical  of many  interior'! 
to  be  seen  at  these  Galleries,  interpreting  every  detail  of  background,  draperies,  lighting 
effects,   furniture  and  textiles,    ancient   and  rnoder/7.     C  oniplete   installations   at  any   distance. 


NEO-CLASSIC    DESIGN;    PEMBROKE    MODEL,    IN    A   DIRECTOIRE   SETTING 


EO-CLASS 


■WITH    FITTINGS    OF    HARMONIOUS    DESIGN- 


The  first  of  a  series  of  new  plumbing  fixture  designs  of  unexpected  decorative  value, 
functionally  correct,  architecturally  harmonious  and  presenting  greater  opportunities  for 

interesting  ensembles Neo-Classic  fixtures  have  all  the  refreshing  simplicity  of  modern 

design,  yet  remain  essentially  classic.  They  are  suitable  in  period  backgrounds  and  in  the 
most  adventurous  modern  settings  —  For  all  their  decorative  value  the  Neo-Classic  designs  * 
are  priced  as  reasonably  as  the  designs  of  yesterday.  They  are  available  in  each  of  the 
nine  Standard"  colors  and  in  white;  in  regular  enamel  and  "Standard"  Acid- Resisting 
Enamel  — You  are  invited  to  visit  a  "Standard"  Showroom  to  see  these  distinctive  designs 
and  to  write  for  a  copy  of  the  book  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home. 

Standard  cSamtar^ Tt)fe<  Co.  106  sixth  street,  Pittsburgh 

DIVISION  OF     American  Radiator  &  Standard  San itary  Corporation 


'-CLASSIC   DESIGN;   PEMBROKE   MODEL,  IN  A  MODERN   SETTING 
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H  copy  of  "Irwin  Interpre- 
tations," brief,  informative 
resume  of  period  furniture 
styles,  profusely  illustrated 
—a  brochure  of  interest  to 
all  home  lovers— will  be  sent 
you  upon  request. 


Che  complete  line  is  on  dis- 
play at  the  factory  show- 
rooms throughout  the  year, 
permanent  showrooms 
elsewhere: 

Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Bl. 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Bldg. 

Milwaukee 
2 1 24  N.  prospect  Hvc. 

JNew  Yck  Office 
350  Madison  Hve. 


o  design  and  build  furniture  such  as  is  produced  by  tbe 
Robert  HI.  Irwin  Co.,requires  tbe  organized  abilities  of 
a  corps  of  individually  trained  artists  and  craftsmen. 


Ht  tbe  Robert  Cd.  Irwin  Co.,  sucb  a  group  bas  been  grad- 
ually assembled — designers  from  tbe  finest  scbools  of 
Hmerica;  craftsmen  brought  to  this  furniture  center  from 
france,  Italy,  Sngland, Germany,  tbe  Netherlands— a  group 
enjoying  unusual  advantages  of  world-wide  contacts  and 
freshened  viewpoints.  Hs  these  men  are,  so  is  their  product. 

Che  group  illustrated  is  typical  of  Irwin  quality  — 
attained  without  restrictions  of  time  or  materials;  reveal- 
ing a  vast  and  superior  artistry,  satisfying  tbe  most 
cultured  taste  of  present-day  society,  contributing  a  wealth 
of  beauty  to  tbe  nation's  finest  homes. 

Irwin  productions,  together  with  furniture  designed  for  more 
moderate  incomes,  are  offered  for  sale  by  tbe  best  furniture  deal- 
ers and  are  available  for  public  inspection  at  Irwin  showrooms. 
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Among  the  New  Books 
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with  her  which  are  galling  to  him. 
In  the  first  place  he  but  rarely  gets 
a  chance  to  earn  a  few  dollars  in 
i  heap  preliminary  bouts  and  is 
thus  humiliated  by  being  forced  at 
times  to  live  upon  the  girls  earn- 
jvhich  though  small  arc  steady. 
And  in  the  second  place  he  is  ignor- 
ant and  illiterate  and  he  resents  her 
bohemian  friends  who  talk,  about 
art  and  literature.  The  situation 
grows  progressively  worse  with 
poor  girl  trying  desperately 
to  preserve  her  illusion  of  a  fine, 
healthy  love  and  with  him  trying 
desperately  to  justify  his  man- 
hood by  humiliating  her.  Finally 
he  murders  her.  The  novel  is  sen- 
onal  enough  to  attract  a  large 
audience  and  there  are  merits  in 
it  which  are  more  than  the 
merely  sensational. 
••.mks.  fischer's  war" 

It  would  seem  that  at  this  date 
no  other  possible  angle  of  the 
war  could  be  treated  in  fiction 
which  would  justify  the  publica- 
tion of  another  war  book,  but 
Henrietta  Leslie  in  Mrs.  Fischer's 
War  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  has 
contrived  a  situation  and  devel- 
oped it  with  depth  of  feeling  and 
such  compassionate  charm  that 
it  is  decidedly  a  novel  to  be  rec- 
ommended. In  this  story  an  En- 
glishwoman, married  to  a  Ger- 
man who  had  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  England,  is  on  a  visit  with 
her  husband  to  Oermany  when  the 
war  breaks  out  and  they  are  trapped 
there,  unable  to  escape.  At  home  their 
son.  a  fine  youth  who  had  been  his 
father's  closest  pal,  is  fired  by  patriotic 
fever  and  joins  the  army.  The  father, 
after  much  meditation,  decides  that 
his  duty  is  to  the  land  in  which  he  was 
born  and  enlists  for  service  in  the  Ger- 
man forces.  The  mother  escapes  to  En- 
gland to  find  that  her  son  now  hates 
his  father  implacably  and  so  the  war 
becomes  her  war.  a  very  special  and 
poignant  war  of  conflicting  emotions. 
Merc  i-  material  for  absorbing  drama 
Miss  Leslie  has  made  the  most 
of  it.  not  literarily  but  emotionally. 
"johnnv  bogan" 

Si  novel  I  have  read 
this  year  is  Johnny  Bogan  (Van- 
guard) by  Leonora  Lac  (ante.  I  don't 
know   who    Mi--   or    Mrs.    Baccante 

I  never  heard  of  her  before.  So 
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gland  under  the  title  .4  High  Wind  in 
Jamaica  and  later  published  here 
under  that  title)  and  Every  Mother's 
Son  by  Xorman  Lindsay. 

Johnny  Bogan  is  the  story  of  a  boy 
of  fierce  pride  in  a  small  Middle- 
Western  town  whose  people  were. 
socially  speaking,  from  across  the 
tracks.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker 


David  Burnham,  the  young  author  of  a 
brilliant  sophisticated  novel  of  a  wealthy 
American  family,  ""This  Our  Exile,"  which 
is    published    by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons 


and  his  mother  a  slattern  and  a  nag. 
Johnny  worked  in  a  gasoline  filling 
station  and  he  had  an  ambition  to 
make  something  of  himself.  Then 
one  day  Johnny's  father,  driven  to 
exasperation  by  her  incessant  nagging, 
murdered  his  wife  and  was  hanged  for 
it.  This  tragedy  was  thereafter  to 
leave  its  mark  upon  Johnny's  soul. 
The  haughtiest  girl  in  town,  a  prim- 
appearing  school  teacher,  fell  in  love 
with  Johnny  and  for  several  years 
carried  on  a  clandestine  love  affair 
with  him.  She  had  a  horror  of  what 
people  might  say  and  successfully 
kept  the  a  Hair  a  secret,  never  openly 
treating  Johnny  as  a  social  equal. 
Johnny's  love  for  this  girl  was  a  deep 
and  absorbing  passion  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  could  never  claim  her 
in  marriage  developed  in  him  a  sense 
of  social  inferiority  so  great  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  overcome  it 
by  a  show  of  pride,  an  assertion  of  his 
manhood.  And  this  was  the  false  step 
which  turned  the  girl's  love  to  hate.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  tell  you  the  out- 
come of  tin-  -it  nation.  Suffice  to  say 
that  it  is  the  sort  of  novel  you  don't 
c  ome  upon  every  day  or  every  season. 
It  is  a  work  of  literary  ail  a  Hero  and 
Leandi  r  story  in  a  modern,  small- 
lily  presented. 
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hikes  into  the  woods  and  read  Keats 
and  Shelley,  Carlyle  and  Goethe 
aloud.  He  was  as  innocent  as  she  and, 
without  any  modesty  or  immodesty, 
she  once  undressed  for  him  in  a  copse 
so  that  he  would  know  what  the  beau- 
ty of  a  woman's  body  was  like.  Her 
mother  did  not  like  Edward,  and  her 
opposition  to  him  finally  caused  a 
break  between  mother  and  daughter. 
Their  romance  was  attended  by 
heartbreak  and  "struggle,  wherein  a 
young  poetic  genius  was  hard  put  to 
earn  enough  money  to  feed  himself, 
his  wife  and  child,  and  then  he  went 
away  to  war,  a  war  in  which  he  met 
his  death.  Mrs.  Thomas  tells  about 
all  this  in  a  manner  so  disarmingly 
candid  and  with  such  sweetness  of 
spirit  that  it  is  a  book  to  cherish. 

"women  are  necessary" 

John  Held,  Jr's.,  facility  is  so 
great  that  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon 
his  first  novel.  Women  Are  Necessary 
(Vanguard),  as  a  mistake.  It  is  an 
entertaining  novel.  If  you  start  read- 
ing it  you  will  finish  it  at  a  sitting. 
It  is  that  sort  of  book.  You  remember 
the  girl  who  liked  a  book  that  had 
a  lot  of  conversation  in  it?  Well, 
Held's  novel  is  nearly  all  conversa- 
tion. The  conversation  begins  on  the 
very  first  page  when  Edna,  the  hero- 
ine, is  picked  up  by  a  traveling  sales- 
man in  a  snappy  roadster  when  she 
was  not  quite  sixteen,  and  it  contin- 
ues throughout  her  pathetic  career  as 


John  Held,  Jr.,  whose  firs!  full-length  n 
"\\  omen     Vre    Necessary,"   has   been 
I i shed    bj    the    Vanguard    Press.    It    h 
clean-cut  plot  ami  is  conversational  in  * 

a  waitress  in  New  York,  a  mistress 
of  an  artist,  a  prostitute  and  finally 
a  suicide.  It  is  all  a  little  too  clean. 
cut.  Edna  marches  too  relentlessly  to 
her  doom.  There  is.  however,  one 
magnificent  passage  in  the  novel  and 
is  when  Edna,  with  her  illegit- 
imate child  tugging  at  her  brea-t. 
wonders  why  her  artist  lover  keeps 
on  working  at  his  art  when  it  brings 
him  nothing.  The  irony  of  her  won- 
dering is  implicit.  Like' the  artist  she 
is  under  a  compulsion  far  beyond  her 
immediate  concerns.  She  could  not 
understand  why  he  would  starve  and 
deny  himself  everything  in  a  heart- 
breaking attempt  to  gel  his  vision  on 
ithout  any  hope  of  monetary 
ird  and,  of  course,  any  realist i- 
minded  person  would  ask  what 


in  the  world  was  she  doing  in  bring- 
ing a  child  into  the  world  when  she 
could  hardly  feed  and  clothe  herself. 
The  trouble  with  the  book  is  that  too 
much  has  been  eliminated  by  the  au^ 
thor,  so  many  imponderables  have 
been  reduced  to  a  few  snatches  of 
dialogue  that  the  reader  has  reached 
the  end  of  the  book  before  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  characters,  let  alone  sympathize 
with  them.  I  hope,  however,  that  I 
haven't  steered  you  away  from  a  nov- 
el which  will  hold  your  attention. 

"sanctuary" 

If  you  are  a  collector  of  first  edi- 
tions I  should  advise  the  purchase  of 
Sanctuary  (Cape-Smithf  by  William 
Faulkner,  but  if  you  are  at  all  dis- 
pirited or  subject  to  gloomy  moods 
I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  read  it  un- 
til you  get  to  feeling  so  cheerful  you 
can't  stand  it  any  longer  and  have 
to  sit  right  down  to  mope  for  a  while 
Faulkner,  who  has  genius,  can  think 
up  the  most  ghastly  happenings 
and  can  conjure  up  the  most  depress- 
ing people  and  what  is  more  he  can 
convince  you  utterly  of  the  reality 
of  the  happenings  and  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  people.  In  this  story  a 
young  girl  is  taken  to  a  Tennessee 
moonshiner's  house  by  a  drunken 
youth  in  search  of  more  liquor.  The 
house  itself  is  sinister  enough.  You  are 
reminded  vaguely  of  the  House  of 
Usher  because  it  is  a  decayed  mansion 
once  occupied  by  Southern  aris- 
tocrats of  ante-bellum  days.  In  it 
now  live  a  moonshiner  and  his 
woman,  an  idiot  and  a  blind  and 
deaf  old  man.  And  in  this  horri- 
ble setting  a  murder  is  commit- 
ted. The  book  gives  you  the 
creeps,  which,  by  the  way.  was 
what  Sophocles  sought  to  do  and, 
on  occasions,  Shakespeare. 
"the  little  town" 

A  much  pleasanter  tale  is  The 
Little  Town  (Houghton.  Mifflin) 
translated  from  the  German  of 
Heinrich  Mann.  Oh.  very  much 
pleasanter.  In  fact  The  Little 
Town  is  really  fun.  It  is  bois- 
terous and  gay.  What  Heinrich 
Mann  has  done  is  to  imagine  an 
Italian  counterpart  of  the  town 
in  Sinclair  Lewis's  Main  Street 
and  said.  "Let's  liven  up  this 
burg."  He  brings  in  an  opera 
troupe,  made  up  of  artists  and 
artistes  who  are  children  at 
heart  and  who  have  no  more 
moral  sense  than  so  many  flies. 
Then  things  begin  to  happen 
Oldsters  kick  up  their  heels: 
complicated  love  affairs  develop; 
the  ordinary  precautions  of  the 
inhabitants  are  abandoned  and  a 
very  lively  mixup  ensues.  It  is  all 
good  burlesque  in  the  grand  manner, 
with  just  enough  exaggeration  of  char- 
acter to  tickle  one's  sense  of  reality. 

"women  have  been   kind" 

Lou  Tellegen,  the  actor,  has  writ- 
ten his  memoirs  under  the  title,  Wo- 
men Have  Been  Kind  (Vanguard). 
He  is  such  a  combination  of  humility 
and  egotism  that  I  don't  know  how 
much  of  his  story  to  believe;  but  it 
is  a  fascinating  story  nevertheless,  if 
only  because  of  the  man's  extraordi- 
nary naivete.  He  has  lived  through 
experiences  which  would  provide  a 
good  novelist  with  enough  material 
for  a  hundred  books;  and  yet  he  ap- 
parently let  the  significance  of  every 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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The  Sundour  Guarantee 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  to  all  purchasers  of  Sundour 
decorative  fabrics  that  they  are  positively  fast  color.  In  the 
event  of  Sundour  fabrics  fading  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
we  guarantee  not  only  to  replace  the  Sundour  material  but 
to   refund   all   actual   making-up  costs. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  Showing  Various 
Popular  Designs  In  Color 

Write  us  and   we  will  send  the  name  of  the  decorator,  de- 
partment store,  or  upholsterer  in  your  city  or  town  who  sells 
Sundour   fabrics. 
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UNDOUR  colors  are  permanent.  They  will  not  fade. 

Constant  exposure  to  the  sun  leaves  Sundour  Cretonnes 
fresh,  brilliant  and  lasting.  As  evidence  of  Sundour  fastness, 
we  quote  an  interesting  experiment  conducted  in  Africa  by 
one  who  was  somewhat  skeptical. 

"Ten  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine  called  here  on 
his  way  to  Southern  Nigeria.  On  seeing  Sundour 
Fabrics  he  was  inclined  to  question  the  idea  of  their 
being  fadeless.  He  offered  to  fade  these  for  me.  I 
gave  him  samples,  which  I  received  back  this  morn- 
ing. He  had  split  them  in  two,  locking  one  set  in  an 
air  tight  case  used  in  the  jungle;  exposing  the  other 
to  the  sun,  wind  and  rain  for  seven  months,  close  to 
the  equator.  He  writes  now  to  say  that  he  is  a  con- 
vinced believer,  and  the  samples  sent  back  speak 
for  themselves." 

Seven  months  exposure  to  burning  sun!  Here  indeed,  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  permanency  of  Sundour  colors.  Only  permanent 
dyes  are  used.  Every  process  in  manufacture  is  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  textile  experts.  For  nearly  50  years  we 
have  specialized  in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  the  finest  fa- 
brics. These  are  the  factors  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
world-wide     reputation    of     Sundour     Unfadable     Fabrics. 
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The   Country    House   and    Its    Garage 
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Floor  plan  <>f  Mr. 
Richmond's  house 
and  garage.  Roger 
H.    Bullurtl,    Arch. 

If  we  examine  a  few  outstanding 
examples  of  garages  designed  in  rela- 

lion  to  country  houses,  and  treated 
consistently  as  integral  parts  of  the 
complete  scheme,  we  shall  see  what 
manifold  opportunities  lie  open  to  us. 
large  house,  recently  built  near 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  opens 
into  a  courtyard  or  forecourt;  at  the 
end  of  one  projecting  wing  is  a  small 
garage  with  a  doorway  and  doors  of 
most  agreeable  design,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct asset  to  the  general  composition, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience 
assured  There  is  another  lame  parage 
on  another  part  of  the  estate,  hut  this 
small  garage  opening  into  the  fore- 
court was  designed  for  the  owner's 
convenience — a  place  where  he  could 
house  his  car,  when  driving  himself 
and  returning  late  at  night,  and  go 
immediately  thence  into  the  main 
part  of  th  v.  ithout  going  out- 

doors again  in  bad  weather.  The  il- 
lustration needs  no  further  comment 
to  justify  the  arrangement. 

A    very    much    smaller    house    at 
Riverdale,  New  York. 
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Farmhouse  and  at- 
tached garage  on  the 
estate  of  E.  M.  Rich- 
mond,  Esq..  at  Glen 
Head,    Long    Island 


operations  are  out  of  sight  trom 

the  house  windows. 

A  little  house  at  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  its  two  parts  pivoted 
on  a  circular  tower,  exhibits  another 
equally  illuminating  and  pleasant  ar- 
rangement where  the  garage  is  in- 
corporated at  the  end  of  the  service 
portion,  with  its  door  at  the  side  and 
hidden  from  the  approach  to  the 
house.  The  plan  is  compact  and  indi- 
cates that  the  maximum  of  conveni- 
ence has  been  achieved,  whether  a 
chauffeur  is  retained  or  not.  The 
garage  block  is  manifestly  an  addi- 
tion to  the  pleasant  massing  of  the 
composition.  The  plan  and  rendering 
of  a  country  estate  farmhouse  and 
attached  garage  at  Glen  Head,  Long 
Island,  exemplify  still  another  logical 
treatment,  pleasant  and  convincing  in 
every  respect  and  affording  a  grateful 
sense  of  coherence. 

Again,  a  further  solution  of  the 
garage  problem  is  shown  by  the  small 
house  at  Kenilworth,  Long  Island, 
where  the  combined  garage  anil  serv- 
ice wing  forms  a  protection  to  the 
garden,  and  the  end  where  the  garage 
doors  open  has  been  made  the  vehicle 
of  appropriate  decoration,  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Agreeable  garage  decoration, 
though  of  an  entirely  different  sort,  is 
further  instanced  in  a  garage  at  Glen 
Head.  Long  island,  where  the  garage 
and  chauffeur's  quarters  terminate  in 
an  octagonal  tower  and  dovecote, 
reminiscent  of  some  of  the  old  forti- 
fied farms  of  Picardy. 

Complete  suavity  and  seemliness 
of  contiguous  garage  design,  in  rela- 
to  a  city  house  with  limited 
land  space  surrounding  it,  can  be  seen 
in  the  example  from  Hartford.  ( 
necticut,    where    the   garage    with    its 
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material     addition     to     the     general 
charm  of  the  place. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  so  much 
of  the  old  French  planning  of  country 
houses,  about  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  grow  enthusiastic,  is  the  frank 
architectural  recognition,  and  inclu- 
sion in  the  immediate  dwelling  group, 
of  all  the  subsidiary  necessities  and 
conveniences  to  everyday  life — the 
direct  common-sense  and  unaffected- 
ness  of  placing  them  close  to  the 
dwelling  where  they  would  be  readily 
accessible  and  well  under  control  of 
the  master's  eye,  even  clown  to  pig- 
styes  and  rabbitries.  Pig-styes  and 
cow  byres  in  close  proximity  to  the', 
main  house-door  may  not  be  alto- 
gether desirable  on  practical,  and  still 
less  on  aesthetic,  grounds,  nor  may 
stabling  for  horses  be  much  more  so. 
Hut  a  garage  is  open  to  none  of  the 
objections  that  might  justly  be  urged 
against  other  dependencies  of  the  sort 
just  mentioned.  Architecturally  it  can 
lie  a  great  addition,  as  can  readily  be 
seen  by  the  examples  illustrated, 
while  in  point  of  convenience,  labour- 


mi 


ensures  reasonable  privacy  and  leaves 
all  the  space  at  the  sides  and  back 
free  for  gardens. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  old  for; 
court  in  late  eighteenth  century  a 
nineteenth  century  planning  was  an 
incident  to  be  regretted  in  many 
ways.  In  his  delightful  book.-  The 
Forma!  Garden  in  England,  Sir  Regin- 
ald Blomfield  says  of  the  forecourt: 

"It  gives  privacy  to  the  house,  and 
when  properly  planned,  provides  a 
convenient  means  of  grouping  the 
sfables  and  outbuildings  with  the 
main  block  of  the  house.  [Had  he 
been  writing  to-day,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  substituted  the  word  garage 
for  stables.]  Existing  instances  shew 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  applied  to  small  country 
houses  as  well  as  big  ones.  Nothing 
can  be  meaner  than  the  carriage-drive 
and  rhododendron  bed  which  usually 
form  a  miserable  apology  for  a  fore- 
court proper.  The  advantages  of  a 
forecourt  where  the  ground  is  shut  in 
by  a  road  in  front  and  buildings  at 
the  sides  are  obvious." 


Rendering  of  a  house  and  its  gar- 
age at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. Roger  H.  Bullard,  Architect 


Plan  of  the  Charles- 
ton house  with  guest 
wing  to  the  right  and 
convenient  garage  at 
end  of  wing  to  the  left 
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saving  and  economy  of  maintenance, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
its  contiguous  placing. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  from  the  ex- 
amples shown  that  in  practically 
every  instance  there  is  a  tendency  to 
return,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
the  old  usage  of  a  court — the  old  fore- 
court— either  fully  enclosed  or.  per- 
haps, open  on  one  or  more  sides.  For 
compactness,  convenience  and  effec- 
tive grouping,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  court  arrangement.  The  plac- 
ing of  the  garage  and  other  depend- 
encies about  a  forecourt  creates  a 
nucleus,  both  appropriate  and  logical, 
•"or  further  coherent  composition  and 
the  laying  out  of  gardens,  swimming- 
■  >ls  ,,i  d  other  dependent  features 
with  relation  to  the  dwelling.  Further- 
more, court  composition  opens  a  way 
i  ikmg  the  most  of  a  limited  area 
tnd.  Xo  matter  how  close  to 
the  road  the  entrance  to  the  forecourt 
may  ourt  system  of  planning 


Without  undertaking  to  advise  a 
return  to  the  forecourt  for  sentiment- 
al or  archaeological  reasons,  such  pre- 
cedents, or  adaptations  of  them,  are 
worth  considering,  even  for  moderate- 
sized  establishments,  with  a  view  to 
the  consistent  and  worthy  recogni- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  garage  in 
relation  to  the  dwelling,  both  for  the 
architectural  satisfaction  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  and  for  the  purely 
practical  reasons  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made.  When  the 
garage  is  kept  as  a  separate  entity  it 
is  likely  to  be  slighted  architecturally 
and  tends  to  make  the  general  plan 
invertebrate  and  sprawling 
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FOREMOST  AUTOMOBILE 


Out  of  approximately  44  different  makes  of  American  automobiles, 
the  Cord  offers  the  exclusive  advantages  of  front-drive.  .  .  .  When 
introduced  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Cord  was  an  original,  dis- 
tinct advancement  against  the  background  of  all  other  cars.  Since 
then,  its  marginof  fine-car  leadership  has  widened  daily  due  to  the 
experience  of  the  increasing  number  of  Cord  owners.  .  .  .  That  it  is 
foremost  in  design,  is  evidenced  by  the  great  number  of  1931 
models  patterned  after  it,  both  here  and  abroad.  .  .  .  Now  for  the 
first  time  a  Cord  is  available  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $2395. 

BROUGHAM  12395  -  SEDAN  S2395  -  CONVERTIBLE  CABRIOLET  S2495  -  CONVERTIBLE  PHAETON 

SEDAN  $2595.    Prices  f.  o.  b.  Auburn,  Indiana.    Equipment  other  than  standard,  extra 
AUBURN       A  V  T  O  M  O  BILE       COMPANY  AUBURN,       INDIANA 

CORD 

FRONT    DRIVE 
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ors (lelllv  designed  to  torm  a  back- 
ground lor  your  berst  >n;i  I  i  I  y  arc  a 
necessary    part    <>l    your    lire  f  * 
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wherein  you  may  combose  your  mind 
should  be  harmonious  and  in  accord 
with    your   own    nature  111 
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instinct  lor  color  ami  enect  has  provided 

many     such     lovely     homes.      A     glimbse 

oi   her  studio  will  stir  your  imagination 

and    inspire    you    to   consult    her        *        * 

Elsie   de  Wolfe 

677    i    fifth    [Avenue 
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Modern  Table  Glass 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


u,!  compotes.  Especially  effective  is 
the  stemware  of  Belgian  crystal  in 
ca  ed  ruby,  emerald  or  amber  cut 
<aii  h  grape  and  leaf  design.  Appropri- 
ate lor  yachts  is  the  stemware  in  clear 
crystal  banded  with  gold  and  deco- 
rated with  sail  boats  in  brilliant 
colored  enamels.  ( )rrefors  engraved 
crystal   is  a  brilliant   product    of  the 

issful  attempt  in  Sweden  to  unite 

art   and  industry. 

Simon  (kite's  designs  of  nude  fe- 
male figures  seem  modelled  upon  the 
surface    of    the    "glass,    their    opulent 

curves  suggesting  the  traditions  of  the 
Baroque,  their  strength,  the  intaglios 
of  Michael  Angelo,  while  Edward 
Maid's  designs  are  almost  classical  in 
their  simplicity.  The  magnificent  or-* 
namcntal  examples  are  signed  by  the 
artists  and  to  the  sumptuously  deco- 
rated covered  urns  and  vases  have 
been  added  services  of  table  crystal 
both  while  and  colored,  cadi  piece 
possessing  the  stamp  of  individuality. 

Smart  cocktail  mixers  of  Sparkling 
crystal  in  streamline  silhouettes  are 
engraved  in  delicate  grape  designs, 
have  convenient  handles  and  long 
silver  plungers.  A  liqueur  set  has  a 
swan  shaped  decanter  with  removable 
silver  head  and  twelve  tiny  crystal 
glasses,  while  entirely  different  in  de- 
sign is  a  cordial  set  of  clear  crystal 
with  square  cut  decanter  and  glasses 
on  a  black  glass  tray  with  silver  rail. 
Crystal  stemware  from  Sweden  comes 
in  a  lovely  sapphire  blue,  in  clear  smoky 
topaz,  canary  or  ruby  and  in  delicate 
green  with  slender  amber  stems. 

The  afternoon  tea  wagon  seems  to 
be  supplanted  in  favor  in  some  houses 
by  the  mahogany  cellarette  with  drop 
leaves,  that  obligingly  goes  the  rounds 
on  its  sturdy  little  wheels,  the  top 
opens  disc  losing  highball,  cocktail  and 
whiskey  glasses,  coasters,  ice  bucket 
and  four  decanters  of  fine  crystal,  the 
equipment  completed  with  fruit 
squeezer,  cocktail  shaker,  ice  tongs 
and  pick.  Mirror  plateaus  elaborately 
framed  in  gilded  bronze,  repousse 
silver,  or  bordered  with  engraved 
crystal  or  colored  enamels  have  re- 
turned to  favor  and  most  effectively 
repeat  the  beauty  of  the  table  deco- 


rations of  Venetian  glass  or  frosted 
crystal. 

Crystal  trees  with  silvered  trunks 
and  green  glass  leaves  blossom  in 
pink,  yellow  or  blue,  while  art 
triumphs  over  nature  in  the  trailing 
clusters  of  long  stemmed  water  liliffl 
and  half  open  buds  in  crystal,  with 
their  silver  leaves  reflected  in  a  mir- 
ror pond.  Other  novelties  in  table 
decoration  are  pigeons,  eaglets  and 
long  tailed  pheasants  in  cut  and 
polished  crystal,  probably  inspired 
by  the  English  silver  birds.  Novelties 
in  modern  Italian  glass  are  gardenias, 
calla  lilies  and  long  stemmed  roses  in 
opaque  ivory  glass,  in  delicate  rose,  in 
rich  ruby,  or  yellow. 

Among  other  purely  ornamental 
examples  are  vases  of  Baccarat  glass, 
for  which  Erance  was  famous  in  1840, 
some  in  diamond  cut,  others  deeply 
engraved  in  intricate  patterns.  An  in- 
teresting revival  of  an  English  glass 
in  vogue  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
appears  in  the  sherbet  glasses, 
plates  and  finger  bowls  of  spun  glass 
in  which  two  colors  are  combined, 
one  spun  upon  another  in  thread-like 
lines,  the  graceful  shapes  are  finished 
with  crimped  or  fluted  edges  and  the 
lovely  colors  are  citron,  spun  with 
amethyst,  rose  or  green,  orange  with 
rose,  and  green  with  gold. 

No  more  exquisite  Bohemian 
sherbet  glasses  can  be  found  than 
those  made  by  Lobcmeyer  in  clear 
crystal,  with  a  graceful  scroll  decora- 
tion in  raised  enamel  finished  with 
coin  gold  and  bands  of  tiny  pearls,  the 
glasses  rest  on  small  oblong  plates 
with  the  same  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion. Especially  pretty  are  the  swan 
shaped  flower  bowls  of  French  blue 
crystal,  reeded  with  thread-like  lines 
of  white  and  the  trumpet  shaped 
vases  of  clear  crystal  decorated  with 
bluc\  shading  from  deepest  cobalt  to 
faintest  aquamarine,  other  flower 
bowls  are  in  cut  and  polished  crystal, 
in  ruby  (wist,  in  the  new  ivory,  a 
translucent  opaque  glass  with  lovely 
texture  and  color.  Entirely  new  are 
the  two  and  three  branched  candela- 
bra of  cut  and  polished  crystal  in 
purely  modern  design. 


Plan  of  the  Mercer  Home 

(Continued  from  page  33) 
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A    grouping  on  display   at   our  Galleries 
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MAKERS 
CHARACTER 
FURNITURE 
PANELLED   ROOMS 


IMPORTERS 


TAPESTRIES 

ANTIQUES 

OBJETS  D'ART 


309  EAST  47TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


M  CURATORS,     DIALERS 

ir    ARCHITECTS    INVITED 

TO  BRINi;  THEIR  CLIENTS 


ILLISTRATED      BROCHURE 
SHOWING    ATTRACTIVE    GROUPINCS 
MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

TELEPHONE    -WICKERSHAM     2-1296 

FASHIONERS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE  FOR  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS 


(Blh  CngUsi)  £l>tlt)ertoare 
porcelain  anb  #lassi 


Part  of  a  very  important 

Collection  of  Georgian  Silver  Coffee  Pots  dating  from 

the  period  of  George  I. 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 
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„  TAFFETA 


inevitably  brings  to  mind  the 
elegance  of  French  court  life  of 
the  18th  century.  The  taffetas  in 
Cheney  Brothers'  collection — 
plain,  striped  or  brocaded — are 
so  authentically  adapted  from 
the  original  sources  that  they  are 
exquisitely  reminiscent  of  a  great 
period  of  decoration  in  France. 
Cheney  Brothers  are  introducing 
this  season  Marquise,  one  of  the 
heaviest  taffetas  which  has  ever 
been  made  and  which  drapes  in 
crisply  regal  and  luxurious  folds. 
It  can  be  had  in  the  usual  wide 
range  of  colors  found  in  all 
Cheney  Brothers'  taffetas. 
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CHENEY  BROTHERS 

NEW  YORK  •  509  MADISON  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA  •  1528  WALNUT  STREET 
BOSTON  ■  420  BOYLSTON  STREET 
CHICAGO  ■  29  EAST  MADISON  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES  ■  811  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 


AUTHENTIC  FASHIONS  AND  FABRICS 
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Subtle  colors,  too  lovely 

to  fade . . .  and  guaranteed 

permanent  in 


SUNFAST  DRAPERIES 

Perhaps  it  is  a  room  whose  complete  simplicity  is  its  great' 
est  charm.  Then  color  will  be  of  utmost  importance  to  it. 
Color  will  give  it  life  and  spontaneity.  Perhaps  it  is  a  room 
of  undeniable  elegance  ...  a  room  in  which  color  must  be 
used  with  consummate  art. 

In  cither  case,  you  will  be  most  exacting  about  the 
quality  of  your  draperies  ...  for  they,  more  than  any 
other  element  in  your  color  plan,  are  subject  to  fading. 

Orinoka  Sunfast  Draperies  assure  you  of  absolute  color- 
permanence.  The  colors  you  select  may  seem  too  fragile  to 
endure  a  month,  but,  remember  they  are  guaranteed.  Those 
softened,  delicate  tints  have  been  obtained  by  a  special 
process  of  dyeing  perfected  by  craftsmen  of  The  Orinoka 
Mills.  They  cannot  fade.  You  may  identify  Orinoka  Suit 
fast  Fabrics  by  the  guarantee  on  every  bolt.  It  reads: 
"These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  the 
color  changes  from  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or  from  wash' 
ing,  the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them 
with  new  goods  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price." 

Would  you  like  our  color-booklet,  showing  twelve 
new  interiors  as  by  a  noted  decorator?  Send  10 

cents  and  the  coupon.  We  shall  be  glad  to  return,  with 
the  booklet,  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  will  show 

i  real  beauty.  The  On 
Mills,  183  Madi  on  Avenue,  New  Y 

ORINOKA  SUNFAST 

Draperies  .  .  .  colors  guaranteed  sun  and  tubfast 
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The  Exhibition  of  Persian  Art  in  London 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

that  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  a  New 
England   18th  Century  room. 

Far  more  pretentious  are  the  metal 
embroideries  on  satin  or  velvet. 
These  can  be  very  regal  indeed.  Thus, 
in  the  Shah's  collection,  there  is 
saddle-cover  of  crimson  velvet, 
eluded  in  the  Exhibition  of  Persian 
Art  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
in  which  the  pattern  is  wrought  ir 
masses  of  gold  with  solid  incrusta- 
tions of  real  pearls.  This  sounds  per- 
haps a  bit  too  ostentatious,  but,  giver 
the  romantic  charm  of  oriental 
wealth,  it  has  real  aesthetic  worth. 
s  The  simpler  examples  of  the  type, 
too.  have  often  a  sober  beauty.  Thus. 
on  a  grey  ground,  large  poppies  will 
be  rendered  in  a  solid  basket  stitch 
in  gold,  or  against  red  velvet,  silver 
will  make  a  more  interesting  foil. 

The  most  striking  of  the  Persiar 
embroideries,  and  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  in  the  western  world,  are 
those  commonly  attributed  to  Resht. 
a  city  of  north  Persia,  though  these 
too  were  equally  made  at  Isfahan. 
They  are  a  glorified  patch-work  quilt, 
but  made  of  tiny  units,  an  intricate 
mosaic  of  vari-coloured  felt,  fitted 
together  in  patterns  of  flowers  and 
birds,  vases,  sometimes  animals,  and 
even,  in  rather  pretentious  instances, 
human  portraits,  and  held  with  a 
half-dozen  kinds  of  stitches  in  many- 
coloured  silks.  The  dominant  tone  is 
always  turkey  red,  a  little  too  flam- 
ing for  the  average  room  but  now  and 
then  it  has  a  saving  grace  in  a  dark 
hall  or  sombre  spot. 

In  the  most  dignified  rooms  there 
is  no  substitute  for  tapestry,  but  its 
very  dignity  proportionately  limits 
its  utility.  Where  something  less  por- 
tentous is  required,  something  light, 
or  something  crisp,  something  osten- 
tatious or  something  vivid,  a  Persian 
textile  may  provide  the  one  solution. 


■ 
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Persian  figured  velvet,  about  1600,  hav- 
ing the  same  design  as  a  piece  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  was 
loaned    by    Art    Institute    of    Chicago 

the  garments  of  the  women  of  Ker- 
man.  This  craft  is  maintained  to-day 
in  Persia  with  a  high  degree  of  skill, 
and    throughout    the    19th    Century 
many  delightful  table  covers,  cushion 
covers  and  wall  hangings  were  pro- 
duced in  a   half-dozen   dif- 
ferent    styles.     The     most 
delicate  were  made  at  Kaz- 
vin.    In    a    thin    outline    of 
chain    stitching    in    silk    or 
metal    thread,     little     bou- 
quets of  flowers  were  ren- 
dered,  lightly   sprinkled    on 
a   thin   taffeta   silk.   Mauve 
and    violet,    pale    blue    and 
faded  rose,  these  embroider- 
ies are  the  essence  of  femi- 
nine charm,  fit  counterpart 
for   the   dainty   furnishings 
of  a  French  boudoir. 

The  same  stitch  was  used 
again,  but  in  a  more  utili- 
tarian guise,  on  wadded  cot- 
ton mats  originally  for  (he 
hath,  though  sometimes,  too, 
used  as  prayer-rugs.  These 
seem  to  have  been  made 
tlie  length  and  breadth  of 
Persia,  and  the  style  varies 
according  to  the  district, 
hut  at  their  best,  with  a 
fresh  white  ground  and  sim- 
ple flowers  in  two  shades  of 
blue  and  green,  they  have  a 
!|i  and    honest     charm 


Brocaded  silk  tissue  with  amusing  figures  of 
animals  on  a  light  grey-blue  ground.  Loaned  to 
the  exhibition  at  London  by  Miss  Lizzie   Bliss 


MR.  STEPHEN  BAKER, 
PROMINENT  NEW  YORK  BANKER,  purchased  the  Pierce- Arrow  pictured  above  in  1917. 
It    is    still    one   of   the    most    important    cars    in   his    service. 


Against  a  background  of  tradition  and  quality  singular  to  Pierce- 
Arrow  alone  among  fine  cars,  Pierce-Arrow  presents  today's 
concept  of  all  that  can  create  distinguished  motoring  .  .  . 
Styled  and  engineered  for  those  influential  groups  who  have 
approved  Pierce-Arrow  for  30  years,  and  whose  preference  stamps 


Convertible  Coupe  of  the  Salon  Croup  .      .  $4275  at  Buffalo 

anything  as  the  finest  of  its  kind,  the  new  Pierce-Arrows  are  done 
with  characteristic  finish  and  finesse  .  .  .  Pierce-Arrow  confidently 
looks  to  these,  the  finest  cars  it  has  ever  produced  .  .  .  the  very 
pinnacle  of  fine  car  values  ...  to  extend  still  further  the  high 
position  with  which  it   has    been  honored   by  two  generations. 


Twenty-nine    New   Models    .    .    with    Free    Wheeling   .    .    from    $2685    to    $6400    at    Buffalo 

PIERCE-ARROW 


(Custom-built     Models     up     to     $10,000) 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 
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AWARDED      GOLD      MEDAL      OF      HONOR     IN      NATIVE      INDUSTRIAL      ART 
39th    ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE     OF    NEW    YORK 


HEPPLEWHITE-SHERATON  MAHOGANY  FURNITURE,  h  KENSINGTON 


he    Influence    of     A/la  hog  any    in    the     Development 

or    furniture    Design 


PHE  introduction  of  mahogany  into  general  use 
J-  as  a  cabinet  wood  was  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  extraordinary  advance  in  the  art  of 
cabinet-making  which  took  place  in  England  in  the 
last  half  of  the  1 8th  Century.  The  close  grain,  beau- 
tiful figure  and  color  of  the  wood  were  an  inspiration 
to  the  designer,and  invited  and  certainly  rewarded  the 
highest  skill  of  the  cabinet-maker,  carver  and  finisher. 

The  remarkable  strength  and  stability  of  this  finest 
of  all  cabinet  woods  enabled  a  lightening  and  shap- 
ing of  the  structural  parts  so  that  the  turniture  of 
Hepplcwhite,  Sheraton  and  their  contemporaries  at- 


tained a  delicacy  and  grace  hitherto  unknown  and 
still  unsurpassed. 

The  examples  illustrated  are  in  every  detail  char- 
acteristic of  this  delightful  style.  T.ey  are  made 
by  hand  throughout  of  beautifully  figured  mahogany 
and  are  finished  in  the  rich  warm  tones  of  old 
wood  to  withstand  both  heat  and  dampness,  re- 
taining all  of  the  old-world  charm  of  originals 
while  for  practical  considerations  decidedly  prefer- 
able to  antiques. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  decora- 
tive styles  appropriate  for  American  homes. 


77//?  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniturt     dealer 


Kensi  nTgt on  mfc  Com  patTy 

Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 
SHOWROOMS,  41    WEST  45TH   STREET,   SIXTH    FLOOR 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be  Purchased"'' 
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CHARLOTTE 
ELTON 

WHITEHEAD 

1XTER10R 
DECORATIONS 

305  WEST  ORMSBY  AVENUE 

LOUISVILLE,   KENTUCKY 


D.   LORRAINE  YERKES 

820  N.   MICHIGAN   AVENUE 

ANTIQUES 
WALLPAPERS 

Including  those 

of  John  J.  Morrow  and 

Hand  made  of 

Marc  Peter,  Jr. 


940  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ANTIQUES 

INTERIORS 


Tel. 

Superior  t   "  ■'  ■  ■ 

I 


ANNETTE 


Kellogg 


Colt 

OF  CHICAGO 

INTERIORS 
FURNISHINGS 
CONSULTING 

15  AND   17  EAST  DIVISION  STREET 

SUPERIOR  9850 


Irene  Sidle y  I 

ZAdnhcfues 

cJnlcriors 


952  No.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Superior    8  2-55 


ELIZABETH 


DOOLITTLE 


MPORTER 


Old     Furniture    and 
Interior    Decoration 

906  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Superior  9260 


Mabel  Mathilde 

DODSON  and  KLEMM 

INC. 

STUDIO  816 

410  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
Telephone:  Wabash  3707 


FLORENCE    ELY   HUN 

Decoration — Furnishings 

101    East   Oak   Street,  Chicago 
Superior  2132 


Within   the   past  three   years 

MISS  GHEEN,    Inc. 

has    successfully    decor- 
ated   four   clubs   as   well 
as      many      houses      and 
apartments. 

MISS  GHEEN,   Inc. 

420  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

and 
54  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


CAJK€R1N€  REOCnTJ 


WOMEN 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

CHICAGO 


<^^f^> 


An  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  cooperation  among  women 
decorators,  of  advancing  the  ideals  in  the 
art  of  home  furnishing  from  the  inspira- 
tion  that  comes  from  the  union  of  fellow 
workers,  affording  protection  to  its  mem' 
bers  by  establishing  rules  to  enable  them 
to  co'Operate  on  a  professional  basis  and 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  with  the  public. 


^>^^9 


The  decorators  here  represented  are  members  of  the 
Women  Interior  Decorators  Association  of  Chicago 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 

820    Tower    Court— Chicago 

Telephone  Superior  5695 


Jessica  Treat 

Interior  Decoration 


1803  HARLEM  BOULEVARD 

ROCKFORD,   ILLINOIS 

Phone  Main  900 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small 
Antiques    1    Interiors 

TOO   No.   Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago 

Phone  Superior  1102 


H0VSE-&GARDEN-SHOP 


Mildred  M.  Moore 

820  Tower  Court 
Chicago 

Telephone  Whitehall   5685 

Furniture  Decorations 


ANNE  FORESTER 

INCORPORATED 

41  EAST  OAK  STREET 


Superior  1112 


MABEL  SCHAMBERG 

INTERIOR   DECORATIONS 

Woman's  Athletic  Club 

630   No.    Michigan    Boulevard 

CHICAGO 

DECORATIVE   ART    OBJECTS 
ANTIQUES  REPRODUCTIONS 


C.D.Macpherson.Inc 

Interior  Architects 
Decorators 


Furniture   Interiors   huilt 
in  own  workshops 

Evanston,  Illinois 


« 


Alberta  Barnes  Beali 
florence  barker 

Associate 


INTERIORS 


866    North    Wabash    Avenue 
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KXOEDLER 


"PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOlNG  MAN" 


l,}  ANTONIO  MORO 


PAINTINGS 

OLD   and   MODERN 

ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 


14  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YOKk 

PARIS  CHICAGO  LONDON 

17  Place  Vendome      622  S.  Michigan  Ive.      L5  Old  Bond  St 
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The  Up-to-Date  Garden  Roses 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


want  Charles  P.  Kilham  and  Cuba, 
both  differing  widely  but  both  good. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  roses  called 
in  the  trade  "novelty"  roses,  which 
means  that  they  vary  so  much  as  to 
be  virtually  indescribable.  Of  these 
Talisman  is  chief.  It  has  red  in  it.  and 
yellow.  It  has  salmon  and  pink.  The 
bud  is  one  thing  and  the  open  flower 
is  another.  At  all  stages  it  is  piquant 
and  desirable.  With  it  I  should  put 
the  new  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
just  emerging  from  the  greenhouse, 
and  having  flowers  that  are  bewilder- 
ingly  variable  but  always  strikingly 
attractive.  One  of  its  particular  ad- 
vantages is  the  vigor  of  its  growth 
and  the  fact  that  it  bloomed  for  me 
at  Breeze  Hill  right  up  to  the  time 
when  Jack  Frost  shut  down  on  all 
rose  bloom. 

What  I  have  above  written  about 
these  up-to-date  Hybrid  Tea  roses 
must  not  be  taken  as  authoritative.  It 
reflects  my  own  personal  garden  ex- 
periences and  a  considerable  view  in- 
to other  gardens. 

Now  anyone  who  gives  me  a  fair 
chance  to  express  myself  about  roses 
knows  that  I  am  greatly  in  love  with 
the  newer  type  of  hardy  climbing 
roses  that  represent,  more  than  any 
others.  American  investigation  and 
American  accomplishment.  With  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  these  are  once- 
blooming  roses,  but  when  they  do 
bloom  that  is  an  event  not  to  be  for- 
gotten! The  class  of  Climbing  Hy- 
brid Teas,  which  purport  to  bloom 
all  the  season  but  do  not  do  it,  fails 
to  attract  me.  I  know  that  those  I 
am  about  to  mention  will,  when  they 
have  a  little  maturity,  bloom  greatly 
and  please  as  well. 

The  very  first  one  to  mention  is  the 
best  of  all  hardy  climbing  roses,  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet.  It  isn't  new,  having 
been  first  introduced  just  about  twen- 
ty years  ago.  It  takes  the  greenhouse 
rose  outdoors  on  to  the  trellis  or  the 
garage,  or  over  the  hedge,  and  under 
wise  treatment  its  fifteen  to  twenty- 
foot  shoots  are  covered  rather  late  in 
the  June  season  with  flowers  that  I 
will  describe  by  quoting  from  ''Mod- 
ern Roses":  "Bud large, long-pointed; 
flower  large,  open,  double,  very  last- 
ing, moderately  fragrant,  cameo-pink 
fading  to  flesh-white,  borne  mostly 
singly  on  long,  strong  stem."  Those 
who  have  this  rose  are  fortunate,  pro- 
vided they  have  not  been  pruning  it 
rigorously.  To  get  the  best  flowers. 
much  old  wood  must  be  permitted  to 
remain. 

There  is  offered  this  year  New 
Dawn,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ever- 
blooming  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  I  hope  it  is. 
I  haven't  seen  it. 

A  half-dozen  years  ago.  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  broke  into  the 
treasures  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  accumulated  through 
the  hybridizing  genius  of  the  late  Dr. 
W,  Van  Fleet,  and  introduced  Mary 
Wallace,  a  large-flowered  and  alto- 
gether lovely  warm  pink  climber  that 
has  made  good  everywhere.  Differing 
from  it  but  also  of  unique  value,  is 
Alida  Lovett,  another  Van  Fleet  rose. 

The  dreadful  name  Mine.  Gregoire 
helin  belongs  to  the  exquisite 
large-flowered  pink  and  white  rose 
i  oming  to  us  from  Spain,  and  not  to 
iverlooked  because  of  its  unpro- 
nounceable designation.  It  is  ram- 
vigorous. 

The  hardy  large-flowering  yellow 
bing  rose  does  not  vet  exist.  The 
est  to  it  is  Paul's  Lemon  Pillar, 


which  is  good  but  rather  reluctant  to 
give  us  many  of  its  immense  flowers. 
Le  Reve.  smaller,  but  beautiful  and 
fragrant,  is  a  clear  and  definite  yel- 
low. South  of  Pennsylvania,  Emily 
Gray  is  the  best  yellow  up-to-dateT 
It  has  been  called  erroneously  the 
''Hardy  Marechal  Niel"  because  it 
resembles  that  magnificent  old  south- 
ern Noisette.  Its  foliage  is  exceed- 
ingly decorative. 

Lemon  sometimes,  primrose  some- 
times, fading  almost  to  w?hite,  the  five- 
inch  open,  single  blooms  of  Mermaid 
are  "always  a  pleasure  to  see.  and  that 
pleasure  is  repeated  continually,  be- 
cause this  rose  blooms  all  summer. 
•It  isn't  particularly  hardy,  but  it  is 
particularly  beautiful,  and  it  must 
not  be  pruned. 

I  have  almost  overlooked  the  neces- 
sity for  large-flowered  white  climbers. 
The  best  of  them  is  Purity,  which, 
like  Silver  Moon  and  Mary  Lovett, 
is  of  American  origin,  all  three  being 
dependable  white  climbers  of  vigor 
and  propriety. 

It  was  through  the  genius  of  the 
French  hybridizer  I  have  previously 
mentioned  that  we  got  the  hues  of 
sunset  into  the  climbers.  Jacotte  is 
the  topnotch  in  this  group,  but  Coralie 
and  Albertine  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

There  is  a  richness  of  reds  of  vary- 
ing hues  available  among  the  hardy 
climbers.  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber,  bril- 
liant as  it  is,  is  in  danger  of  being 
overdone,  because  it  is  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Scorcher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
been  done  at  all,  but  I  think  is  com- 
ing into  commerce  this  year.  Its  im- 
mense flowers  are  of  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  are  well  described  by  the 
name  given  to  the  variety  by  its 
talented  Australian  producer. 

Zephirine  Drouhin  is  clear,  clean. 
light  crimson,  sweet,  thornless.  and 
altogether  desirable.  It  gives  us  a 
good  illustration  of  how  fine  things 
may  be  overlooked,  because  it  was 
introduced  in  1868,  and  yet  it  is  al- 
most new  in  1931 ! 

There  are  three  beautiful  large- 
flowered  Australian  climbers  that  are 
in  commerce.  The  flowers  are  loose 
and.  to  me,  a  peculiar  reflection  of 
the  ideals  of  Mr.  Alister  Clark,  the 
hybridizer  who  did  them.  They  are 
different  shades  of  red  and  deep  pink, 
and  the  names  are  Kitty  Kininmonth. 
Miss  Marion  Manifold  and  Black 
Boy. 

It  would  be  a  rose  crime  not  to 
mention  the  deepest  red  of  all  the 
hardy  climbers  in  Dr.  Huey.  It  is  real 
deep,  rich  scarlet,  and  it  fades  accept- 
ably and  not  disgustingly.  Of  Ameri- 
can origin,  it  also  is  a  little  old  but 
very  new. 

It  would  also  be  most  improper  not 
to  mention  as  up-to-date  roses  several 
of  other  types  than  those  heretofore 
discussed.  Rosa  hugonis  is  a  simply 
superb  shrub  which  if  it  never  had 
its  covering  of  clear  yellow  single 
flowers  would  yet  be  worth  planting. 
Rosa  ecae,  a  little  more  refined, 
equally  vigorous,  completely  adapt- 
able to  the  shrub  border,  driveway 
and  similar  locations,  is  a  more  beau- 
tiful plant,  and  its  flowers  are  pale 
primrose. 

Utterly  different  is  the  Rugosa  hy- 
brid F.  J.  Grootendorst,  properly  de- 
scribed as  "a  Rugosa  rose  with  the 
flowers  of  a  red  carnation."  These 
flowers  come  all  season,  and  the  plant 
(Continued  on  page  97) 
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SCULPTURE    FOR    THE    GARDEN 


"Spirit   of  The   Woods" 


Edward   McCartan 


oCLLPTIRE  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
garden's  beauty  and  the  bronze  or 
marble  to  make  your  garden  perfect 
mav  be  found  in  our  Galleries. 


Exhibition    in    April 


Illustrated    Folder    on    Request 


GRAND  CENTRAL 
ART   GALLERIES 

15  VA3TDERBILT  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"ALL    THAT    IS    S  A  N  E    IN    ART" 


The  Modern  Decorator 
Uses  Shades  of  Character 


fffffli 


There  is  no  substitute  for 
Athey  Shades.  They  are  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  being  a 
translucent  material  that  is 
not  only  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, but  very  durable. 

They  may  be  adjusted  to  shade 
any  part  of  the  window  without 
being  touched  by  the  hands. 

Being  made  in  seven  non-fading 
colors,  they  lend  themselves  to 
decorative  color  schemes  for 
sunrooms,  bedrooms,  sleeping 
porches,  offices  and  studios  in 
hotels,  hospitals,  clubs  and  resi- 
dences. 

Write  for   free  treatise 
on   window  shades. 


e£tney 


Window  Shades 

ATHEY  COMPANY 

6244  W.  65th  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 

In  Canada:  Cresswell-Pomeroy,  Reg'd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto 


Jti x  lj i i  is i t e    1) eta  its 
MAKE    THE    PEPEECT    EhSEMBLE 


ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK  and  FITMENTS 
by  S.  S.  SILVER   &  CO.,  Inc. 

A 

//IT  Milgrim  s  stunning  shop  on  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
the  paneled  walls  with  their  unusual  designs  in  contrast- 
ing woods  and  modern  inlays  make  a  perfect  ensemble 
with  the  special  display  cases  that  show  their  contents 
so  enticingly, 

Sub-conscious,  is  the  inviting  appeal  to  the  customer, 
but  consciously  planned  for,  by  the  architects  and  the 
Silver  organization,  who  are  constantly  creating  store 
interiors  that  carry  out  the  effective  principles  of  modern 
merchandising. 

Wood  paneling  and  cabinet  work  for  store,  office 
and  home  dre  specialties  of  S.  S.  Silver  &  Company, 
Inc.,  in  which  their  representative  can  confer  construc- 
tively with  you   and  your  architect. 


M  SBILVIEIk&a 

INCOR.       PORATED 

350    Butler    Street    -*   ■»    Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Telephone:  NEvins  8-2316 
«CKEATOkS      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


d  -Qnglisfi  Oliver 


The  connoisseur  and  the  casual 
collector  of  beautiful  things  will 
find  in  the  Crichton  Collection 
many  rare  and  exquisite  exam- 
ples  of  Old   English   Silver — 
pieces  designed  and  wrought  by 
the-  early  silversmiths  to  ap- 
peal (o  the  people  of  taste 
and  culture  of  theirdav. 


CRICHTON  tft 

EXPERTS  IN    OLD  ENGLISH   SILVER 

636FifchAve.     NEW    YORK      at51i(  Street 


Broadway  To  Date 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


Basil  Rathhone  who  plays  the  role  of 
Hugh  Dawltry  in  "Heat  Wave,"  hy 
Roland    Pertwee    at    Fulton    Theatre 

the  acting  of  all  concerned  and  the 
designs  by  Jo  Mielziner,  ''The  Bar- 
retts of  Wimpole  Street"  remains  one 
of  the  finest  comedy-dramas  of  many 
seasons. 
"as  you  desire  me" 

Pirandello  confines  himself  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  to  the  fascina- 
ting problem:  Are  you  you?.  Am  I  I 
— and,  as  a  variation.  Who  is  any 
one?  He  is  the  most  original  play- 
wright in  the  world  today,  and  the 
only  one  who  can  make  problems  of 
metaphysical  and  pathological  psy- 
chology absorbing  and  recognizable. 

"As  You  Desire  Me."  Pirandello's 
latest  play,  has  not  the  depth  or 
mystery-magic  of  his  other  great 
plays,  nor  has  it  their  labyrinthine 
details,  but  it  is  for  all  that  as  fas- 
cinating a  study  as  you'll  see  this 
season,  unless  it  is  the  other  Piran- 
dello play,  on  the  way. 

The  play  opens  in  Berlin.  The 
Unknown  One.  the  mistress  of  Carl 
Salter,  is  told  on  her  return  to  his 
house  and  while  she  is  uproariously 
drunk  that  she  is  the  ten-year-missing 
wife  of  an  Italian.  The  woman  had 
been  ravished  and  carried  off  during 
the  war  in  the  German  invasion. 

She  is  not  this  woman,  but,  to 
change  her  mode  of  life,  she  be- 
comes an  imposter.  In  the  second  and 
third  acts  we  see  her  at  the  home  of 
her  "husband"  and  her  relatives,  near 
Milan.  They  all  accept  her  until 
Salter,  out  of  revenge,  brings  into 
t he  house  the  real  wife  whom  he  has 
found  in  an  asylum.  She  is  a  hopeless 
idiot.  The  Unknown  One  sneeringly 
disillusions  her  "relatives"  and  "hus- 
band",  and  taunts  them  all  with  lack 
of  faith.  Everybody  but  the  audience 
is  still  somewhat  in  doubt  about  who 
is  the  wife  when  the  curtain  descends. 
Pirandello  says  here.  'Where  ignor- 
ance is  bliss,  why  squawk? 

As  the  Unknown  One.  Judith 
Anderson  does  the  biggest  thing  of 
her  career.  Drunk,  sober,  pathetic, 
laughing,  she  dominates  the  play  and 
carries  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
l'lie  rest  of  the  cast  was  unbelieva- 
bly 1 
"green  crow  the  lilacs" 

\n    Oklahoma     folk-play     (model 

I)  by  Lynn  Riggs,  called  "Green 

Crow  the  Lilacs."  trumpeted  its  way 

to  victory  on  the  Guild  stage.  Trum- 


peted? Well,  not  quite,  maybe.  But, 
being  full  of  laughter,  absurd 
romance,  open-airishness  and  that 
form  of  unsophistication  which  bns 
made  New  York  a  by-word  arrwAg 
the  inmates  of  the  Wide  Open 
Spaces,  it  at  least  put  some  of  the  old 
bucolic  pep  back  into  our  seedy  "up- 
to-date"  local  drama. 

We  have  a  cowboy,  as  clean  as  a 
movie  laddie,  a  fellow  who  loves  the 
lilacs,  the  moonlight  and  the  trill  of 
the  robin,  come  a-wooing  an  orphan 
"lass.  Now,  there  is  a  dark  villain  who 
reads  the  Police  Gazette  also  a-woo- 
ing of  the  orphan  annie.  At  a  wild 
party  at  Old  Man  Peck's  house  the 
cowboy  gets  into  a  fight  with  the 
black  villain,  and  the  latter  falls  onto 
his  own  k-nife  and  dies! 

But  if  you've  heard  and  read  it  all 
before,  you've  never  seen  it  done  just 
the  way  the  Guild  has  put  it  on.  It  is 
a  Pastoral  Symphony,  which  if  you 
do  not  take  seriously  you  will  enjoy 
enormously  for  its  great  robustious- 
ness.  Rabelaisian  yowlings  and 
meowings,  the  unusual  settings  of 
Raymond  Sovey  and  the  superb  com- 
edy of  Helen  Westley  as  the  orphan 
annie's  aunt — about  the  funniest 
thing  in  her  career. 

June  Walker  looked  surprisingly 
mature  as  the  girl  and  Franchot  Tone 
and  Richard  Hale  played  the  Angelic 
Cowboy  and  the  Hellish  Hired  Man 
respectively  in  an  extreme  manner 
tottering  on  the  edge  of  burlesque. 

The  songs  between  the  scenes  of 
this   corking  play   almost    turned   it 
into  a  musical  comedy.  I  think  they 
should  come  out. 
"camille"  m 

A  miracle!  A  miracle!  Marguerite^ 
Gautier.  born  seventy-nine  years  ago 
under  Napoleon  the  Little,  still  re- 
tains her  youthful  grace  and  a  good 
deal  of  her  girlish  pull.  Marguerite 
Gautier  is,  as  most  of  us  know,  dear 
old  Camille.  the  sophisticated,  worn- 
to-a-frazzle  near-queen  of  the  Dcnii- 
Monde  of  Paris  who  fell  in  love,  in 
her  tuberculous  career,  with  Armand 
Duval,  a  romantic  boy  right  out  of 
Alfred  de  Musset's  ink-pot. 

The  Civic  Repertory  had  the 
prescient  courage  to  revive  the  play, 
and — another  miracle! — it  made  a 
tremendous  popular  hit.  Eva  Le  Gal- 
lienne.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  has 
done  one  of  the  three  best  things  of 
her  career,  the  other  two  being  Juliet 
and  Hedda  Gabler. 

It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  "Camille" 
played  by  the  Misses  Wainwright. 
Xethersole,  Harned  and  Fannv  Dav- 
enport that  Miss  Le  Gallienne's  crea- 
tion of  the  love-stricken  courtesan 
was  practically  a  novelty  to  me.  She 
put  into  the  part  the  lighter  touches 
and  the  deeper  notes  with  a  transi-  < 
tional  case  that  evidenced  much  prac- 
tice and  study.  And  she  made  up  ex- 
cellently as  Macabre  Gayety. 

Leona  Roberts  as  Prudence  was 
spontaneously  funny.  Ben-Ami  was 
impressive  as  the  father  of  Armand.  I 
a  little  too  impressive  at  times.  Mor- 
gan Farley's  Armand  Duval  lacked 
tire  and  warmth.  ^ 

Miss  Le  Gallienne  is  going  to  take  a  W) 
vacation  for  a  year.  She  deserves  it. 
"Camille"  alone  is  an  exhausting  job 
in  its  finesse  and  elasticity. 
"America's  sweetheart" 

Extra:  The  movies  take  it  on  the 
chin  again!   If  satire  can  kill  Amer- 
ica's   main    pastime — but,    why   talk 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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18th  Century  English 

Antiques 

I 

Set  Off  This  Modern  Reproduction  of 

A  FINE  OLD 
QUEEN  ANNE  SOFA 

The  Secretaire  Book  Case  with  a  front  of  fine 
old  crotch  mahogany  has  three  spacious  draw- 
ers underneath  the  desk  section.  The  writing 
table  is  Chippendale  with  the  delicate  open 
carving  characteristic  of  this  master  designer. 
The  drawer  conceals  an  adjustable  secretaire 
compartment.  The  rare  old  clock  barometer 
is  in  perfect  working  condition.  The  sofa  is 
true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  Front  arm  panels  are  studded  with 
antique  brass  nails  and  there  is  a  full-length, 
reversible  down  cushion.  The  very  finest  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  have  gone  into  the 
construction  of  this  typical  Thonet-made  piece. 


THONET  BROTHERS  >nc 

^/~inlicjiies    and   CsXefit'oaiiciions 


33  EAST  47th  ST.        AT  MADISON  AVE. 


> 


HL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF    ALL    PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 

smaller  pieces 


Hangings  and  Furniture  Coverings 

For  Early  American  Rooms 

and  Country  Houses 


FOR    DEALERS,   DECORATORS   AND    ARCHITECTS   ONLY 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Ttl.  A.  VAN  ESSO 


NUMRFR    147T 

Manufacturers  and   importers  of  cut  crystal  and 
blue     Waterford     chandeliers,     also     candelabra, 

brackets,    minor    sconces,    and    minors    in    hand 
car\  cd  wood  frames. 

646  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ir       THE         C  O  £  O  .'X, Y         SHOTS      •& 

American  and  English  Antiques 


THIS  attractive  English  setting  reveals  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  18th  Century  furniture  and  china: 
A  pine  cabinet  (one  of  a  pair)  ;  the  painted  console 
from  the  Leverhulme  collection; 
the  Adam  mirror  hung  on  a  panel 
of  French  wallpaper  of  1770  (one 
of  four  such  panels) .  Some  very 
fine  American  historical  pieces  are 
on  view;  a  rare  Liverpool  por- 
trait Jug  in  colors  is  at  the  left. 


Ginsburg  &  Levy  •  Inc. 

Til  I    Vs 

815  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 


STRi 


Inc. 


Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


great  adventure  in  his  life  escape 
him.  His  father,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, was  a  rich  Dutch  general  who 
was  responsible  for  the  colonization 
of  Java  and  a  superman  in  every  par- 
ticular except  that  when  he  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  the  Boer  war, 
after  fighting  "half  nude  like  a  sav- 
age, brandishing  a  huge  sabre  and  in- 
variably in  the  front  of  the  battle" 
and  requiring  "seventy-three  wounds'' 
before  he  succumbed,  left  his  fam- 
ily without  a  dime.  Young  Tellegen 
wanted  to  be  a  sculptor  and  he  went 
to  Paris  where  he  got  a  job  posing 
for  Rodin.  He  posed,  it  seems,  as 
the  male  figure  in  Rodin's  "Eternal 
Springtime"  which  is  now  in  the  - 
Metropolitan  Museum.  But  Rodin 
wouldn't  permit  him  to  go  to  Paris 
and  tried  to  keep  him  like  a  prisoner 
at  Meudon.  He  sneaked  out  at  night, 
returning  before  Rodin  awoke.  More- 
over Tellegen  aspired  to  be  an  actor 
and  Rodin  tried  to  dissuade  him  of 
this  ambition,  saying  that  cabots  were 
no  good  and  becoming  furiously  im- 
patient when  he  overheard  Tellegen 
declaiming  some  verses.  The  first 
chance  Tellegen  got  he  dropped  Ro- 
din like  a  hot  brick.  Simply  ran  away 
from  him.  But,  curiously  enough,  he 
still  entertains  toward  Rodin  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt  his  liveliest  senti- 
ments and  affections.  He  was  Bern- 
hardt's  leading  man  and  lover,  though 
he  was  much  younger  than  she  was, 
and  her  practical-joke  revenge  upon 
him  when  she  caught  him  straying  is 
recalled  by  Tellegen  with  a  tender- 
ness, humility  and  devotion  such  as 
one  rarely  encounters  in  memoirs  or 
confessions  of  this  sort.  Tellegen  has 
had  an  extraordinary  life.  He  has 
been  a  professional  pugilist,  artist 
model,  prospector,  gambler,  bull- 
fighter, baker,  actor  and  star  of  the 
screen.  He  has  won  and  lost  fortunes. 
He  has  been  in  jail  and  has  been  on 
the  point  of  starvation.  He  has  been 
given  up  for  dead  by  the  doctors  and 
his  love  affairs  have  been  wild  and  pas- 


sionate. ...  As  I  say,  I  take  with  a  lot 
of  salt  this  stuff  of  Tellegen's  about 
his  superman  father  and  his  extraor- 
dinary mother  (that  may  be  laid  to 
filial  piety  and  so  be  commended") 
but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  what  he  hafT* 
to  recall  about  himself  makes  a  quite 
enthralling  story.  I  suspect,  by  the 
way,  that  Donald  Henderson  Clarke 
had  something  to  do  with  the  putting 
of  Tellegen's  story  into  just  this  form 
we  have  it.  Mr.  Clarke  denies  this. 
If  Mr.  Clarke  is  correct  then  he 
should  be  flattered  that  Mr.  Tellegen 
has  read  his  work  so  closely  that  he 
has  absorbed  some  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
peculiarities  of  style. 

"the  education  of  a  princess" 

The  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Rus- 
sia is  now  working  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
department  store.  She  is  beautiful 
and  gracious  and  charming.  She  has 
written  a  book  called.  The  Education 
of  a  Princess  (Viking  Press)  and  it 
is  a  book  you  ought  to  read  if  only 
to  marvel  at  what  the  human  soul 
can  stand.  Here  is  an  account  of  high 
courage  in  the  face  of  disaster,  of 
serene  integrity  when  the  world  was 
collapsing  about  her,  of  a  delicate 
and  carefully  nourished  woman  who 
battled  for  existence  under  handicaps 
that  you  and  I,  probably,  will  never 
encounter.  She  was  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Romanovs  in  Russia.  She  was 
brought  up  on  a  great  estate,  pre- 
sented to  the  czar,  married  according 
to  precedent  to  a  Swedish  prince,  and 
then  the  revolution  came,  sweeping 
the  world  she  knew  from  beneath  her 
feet  and  reducing  her  to  abject  pov- 
erty. She  bore  the  brunt  and  it  left  no 
bitterness  in  her  heart.  The  philo- 
sophical reflection  of  her  story  is  im- 
plied in  the  title  she  chose,  The  Edu- 
cation of  a  Princess,  for  she  came  to 
understand,  through  trial  and  suffer- 
ing, that  bigger  things  were  happen- 
ing for  the  human  race  in  Russia  than 
matters  concerned  with  her  own  com- 
fort and  luxury. 


Broadway  To  Date 
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about    such    a    thing?    Satire    never 
killed  a  sport. 

"America's  Sweetheart"  is  the 
musical  follow-up  of  that  fine  satire, 
"Once  in  a  Lifetime."  And  "America's 
Sweetheart."  as  entertaining  and  as 
laughable  as  it  is  in  certain  spots, 
proves  that  this  sort  of  thing  can't 
be  done  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

Fields,  Rodgers  and  Hart  built  it 
up  in  and  around  Hollywood,  a  place 
few  persons  know  and  to  which  all 
want  to  trek.  There  is  a  little  plot, 
too,  about  a  girl  and  a  boy — he  be- 
comes God's  gift  to  the  girls  of 
America.  The  story  will  not  ruin  the 
reputation  of  "Tristan  and   Isolde." 

But  there  is  one  lovely  thing  in 
this  show,  the  three  quaint  old-fash- 
ioned Forman  sisters  singing  their 
high  nasal  songs  in  a  demure  manner. 
They  made  a  tremendous  hit,  de- 
servedly. Jeanne  Aubert.  a  bash,  tall 
blonde  from  Paris  was  rather — yes — 
well,  rather:  comprenez  vous?  Gus 
Shy  and  John  Sheehan  were  the  haw- 
haw  makers.  A  pleasant  show. 
"you  said  it" 

-Messrs.  Yellen  and  Holtz  said  to 
one  another.  "Let's  put  on  somethin' 
sweet  an'  hot."  They  did.  They  called 
it  "You  Said  It,"  all  laid  in  a  college 
with  a  hollow  oak,  a  campus  walk, 


a  fraternity  house,  a  medical  labora- 
tory, solid  necking,  and  the  rest. 

Nothing  so  new  about  it,  however, 
that  it  caused  any  critic  to  come  out 
of  his  usual  doldrums  until  Lyda 
Roberti,  blonde,  plain-looking,  angu- 
lar, blew  pandemonium  through  the 
house  with  her  variations  on  a  "Sweet 
and  Hot"  song.  Just  what  Broadway's 
childish  heart  had  been  crying  for 
these  many  moons!  Result:  Roberti 
is  now  a  household  word,  her  salary 
went  up  like  a  skyrocket,  everybody's 
talking  about   "Great   Roberti." 

All  in  all,  an  enjoyable  musical 
comedy,  with  Lou  Holtz,  Mary  Law- 
lor  and  Stanley  Smith  lost  in  the 
over-night  miracle  of  La  Roberti. 
Such  is  Broadway,  mes  enfants. 

"doctor  x" 

The  mystery  melodrama  having 
touched  bottom  like  the  rest  of 
everything  else  in  this  country,  a 
revival  set  in  with  "Doctor  X,"  by 
Comstock  and  Miller.  The  juice  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  audience  has 
got  to  guess  who  is  the  perverted  kil- 
ler of  nine  persons.  It  turns  out  to  be 
a  fellow  that  I  never  would  have 
guessed:    a   famous   scientist. 

Terrible?  No.  It  was  delightfully 
and  gelatinously  stupid  and  pro- 
gressively   interesting. 
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Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  Trade 
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•  /  Fine  Collection  of  Old  English  Silver 

and  Sheffield  Tlate 

Complete  Line  of  Unusual  Jewelry 

both  •  I ntique  and  Reproduction 


FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES 

BRONZES 

PORCELAINS 


Old  English    Mahogany  Sheraton  Revolving   Drum    Table.  Pedestal  base 
with    reeded   tegs.    Fitted    with   numerous    small    drawers;    circa    1820. 

Set    of    12    Silver   Entree    Plates,    gadrooned    borders.    Made    in    London 
in  1814  by  Paul  Storr. 

Pair   of  exquisite  English   Silver  Candelabra.    Made   in    London   in    1744 
by   George    Wicks,   George   11   Period. 

Set  of  4  English  Silver  Candlesticks.  Made  in  London  in  1717  and  1718 
by  Richard  Green   and  Mathew  Cooper,  George  I  Period. 

William    III    Silver    Tankard.    Made    in    London    in    1701     by    Jonathan 
Gibbon. 

Queen    Anne    Silver    Tankard.    Made    in    London    in    1704;     maker    un- 
known. 


Visit   our  delightful  showroom   and  purchase 
through   your  denier  or  decorator 


Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


23  West  55th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone  Circle  1985-6 
Warehouse:  311  East  47th  Street 

Phone   Murray   Hill   0129 


A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 
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( 

i>80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl 

Chicago   Showroom :    820    Toner    Court 

£ 

W  liere  liiiormal  comfort  and  unusual 
design  meet. 


JVLay  we  send  you  our  catalogue: 

William  .Leavens  &  C/O.,  Inc. 

32  Canal  otreet,  Boston,  JMLass. 
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American-Oriental  Rugs 
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Distinctive  fitments  for  the  service  of 

beverages,  salads  and  fruits  as  the  long 

days  of  summer  approach 

ABOVE,  large  and  small  glasses  of  delicate 
green  and  a  striking  raffia  trimmed  wine- 
cooler  from  far  away  Empoli,  with  a  smart  Capri 
plate.  Below,  amethyst  Kenova  glass  with  plates 
and  bowl  of  Salerno  ware  showing  the  amusing 
Sicilian  donkey  cart  decoration. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  IS  UNABLE  TO  SHOW  YOU  THESE  ARTICLES  WRITE  FOR 
LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  NAME  AND  PRICES,  TO- 

GarJbom 

348  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON 

SHOWROOMS     IN     NEW     YORK     AND     CHICAGO 


be  given  to  these  tones  when  select- 
ing rugs.  This  important  aspect  has 
ived  especial  attention  from 
American  designers  who  have  borrow- 
ed  and  successfully  adapted  various 
motifs  and  in  this  way  evolved  rugs 
suitable  for  particular  types  of  rooms. 
These  patterns  may  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  those  that  are  regarded 
as  strictly  Oriental,  withal  that  no 
few  of  them  reveal  a  direct  Eastern 
influence. 

To  describe  three  of  this  type  and 
the  suitability  of  each  to  some  partic- 
ular scheme.  One  has  a  dark  blue 
ground  which  in  itself  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Chinese,  the  same  influence 
disclosing  itself  in  the  arrangement" 
of  English  floral  sprays  in  the  center 
panel  and  in  the  border,  the  colors 
including  several  shades  of  tan,  hen- 
na, ivory  and  light  blues;  a  rug  which 
would  be  perfectly  appropriate  in  a 
dining  room  in  the  style  of  Chippen- 
dale or  in  a  room  where  the  furni- 
ture showed  Oriental  influences  such 
as  many  of  Chippendale's  designs  and 
the  lacquered  surfaces  popular  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  during  the 
time  of  Louis  XV  of  France. 

Another  rug  equally  suitable  to  the 
interiors  mentioned  or  for  a  bedroom 
or  hall  follows  a  modern  German  de- 


low  for  variable  ground  colors  while 
the  actual  ornamental  designs  em- 
body reds,  soft  rose,  various  shades 
of  brown  and  tan,  green,  and  blue, 
old  ivory,  and  black.  But  while  all  of 
these  are  combined,  the  whole  d<<|7 
sign  is  so  perfectly  balanced  that 
like  the  instruments  of  a  fine  orches- 
tra, no  one  is  obvious  to  spoil  the 
harmony. 

Our  first  thought  in  connection  with 
small  rugs  is  naturally  to  regard  them 
as  floor  coverings.  That,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  only  use  to  which 
the  smaller  sizes  and  even  the  fairly 
large  ones  may  be  put.  In  fact,  short- 
ly before  essaying  to  put  our  impres- 
sions on  paper  we  saw  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  American-Oriental 
pieces  used  for  other  purposes  than 
to  beautify  floors.  As  hangings,  for 
instance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
suitable  pattern  is  an  undoubted  addi- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  room  where 
there  is  a  wide  blank  wall. 

Then,  too,  we  sat,  yes  lounged  for 
a  while,  on  a  one-end  sofa  draped 
with  an  American  copy  of  the  famous 
Joshaghan  Ghali  rug,  now  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  Beautiful 
as  it  was  as  a  medium  of  brilliant 
color,  it  must  be  said  that  the  sense 
of  languorous  and  sensuous  ease  af- 


This  is  a  Persian  royal  Caliph  rug  with  a  tan  ground  and  central  motif  of 

palmette  blossoms  and  flowers.  The  border  is  a  black  ground  with  Mongolian 

clouds  in  colors.  Courtesy  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 


sign  in  which  there  is  a  very  distinct 
Oriental  intluence.  The  arrangement 
of  the  pattern  has  that  subtle  indefi- 
niteness  so  essentially  Chinese,  while 
among  the  numerous  colors,  coral, 
gold,  green,  ivory  and  others  have 
been  effectively  combined  to  form  the 
pattern  upon  a  light  tan  ground  with 
the  ground  of  the  narrow  border  of  a 
deeper  tone  of  tan. 

Possibly  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  three  is  a  geometrical  panel  bor- 
dered by  a  floral  band  on  a  black 
ground.  The  panel  itself  is  divided 
into    thirty-five    smaller    rectangles, 

of  which  is  woven  with  a  pattern 
taken    from   an   Oriental   prayer  rug, 
and  lei  it  be  said  that  the  thirty-five 
include   an   exceptionally   interesting 
oi  these  romantic  designs.  Nor 
>.\\\\  we  imagine  a  more  interesting 
on  than  the  study  of  the  va- 
rious   types    of    lamps,    niches,    and 
symbols  which  have   been   so 

ully  repeated  by  the  mechanical 
wea\  er  from  original  rugs  made  cen- 
turies ago  Such  an  interesting  com- 
position offers  almost  unlimited  scope 
for  the  introduction  of  various  color 

:s    In  the  first  place,  the  differ- 
|  nit  miniature  prayer-rug  patterns  al- 


forded  by  the  rich  softness  of  the 
lustrous  surface  made  even  a  greater 
appeal  to  our  love  of  comfort.  And 
here  the  suggestion  is  made  that  more 
sofas  be  draped  with  these  silk-like 
rugs  to  bring  tranquility  to  the  tired 
business  man  and  to  weary  scribes; 
for  who  is  there  who  could  not  relax 
upon  so  lovely  a  couch  to  be  soothed 
to  pleasant  thoughts,  far  removed 
from  all  appertaining  to  so  sordid  an 
occupation  as  work,  by  the  touch  as 
soft  and  almost  as  seductive  as  that 
of  a  woman's  hand? 

Even  after  some  study  and  expe- 
rience gained  from  close  observation, 
it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish an  American  machine-made 
rug  from  an  Oriental  that  may  have 
served  as  the  pattern  from  which  the 
modern  fabric  was  woven.  Yet  very 
distinct  differences  exist  between  the 
two  and  the  most  outstanding  is  the 
regularity  of  the  weave  present  with 
a  machine-made  rug;  a  hand-woven 
piece  of  any  moderate  size  invariably 
revealing  different  degrees  of  tight- 
ness when  examined.  Similarly  with 
many  of  the  rugs  made  by  hand  in 
Asia,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
(  Continued  on  page  92) 
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Elsif  Sloan  Farley 

prominent  New  York  Deco- 
rator, chose  one  of  the  new 
I  eltones  when  designing 
this  distinctive  tiring  room. 
"Zanzibar"  Pattern  No. 
2951. 


To  give  you  a  new  floor,  more  beautiful  than 
any  surface  which  ever  felt  the  tread  of  your 
heel  ...  to  produce,  almost  magically,  a  soft, 
carpeted  effect  in  a  modern,  sanitary  flooring. 
That  is  what  we  set  out  to  do.  And  did.  The 
name  is  I  eltone. 

\  eltone  fills  your  room  like  a  rich,  soft  car- 
pet—  the  finest  hroadloom  carpet — an  un- 
broken flow  of  mellow  color  from  wall  to  wall. 
For  there  are  no  tiles  in  this  unique  flooring, 
no  violent  contrasts,  nothing  to  disturb  the 
harmonious  color  rhythms.  When  laid,  it  is 
apparently  seamless. 

And  )  eltone  brings  you  beauty  never  found 
in  carpeting — the  beauty  of  infinite  variety. 
Every  yard  has  its  own  personality — a  de- 
lightful individuality  in  color  blending. 

Here,  then,  is  a  "floor  for  reflooring"  that 
thousands  of  American  homes  have  been 
waiting  for.  Picture  it  in  your  living  room — 
a  splendid  background  for  scatter  rugs.  Or 
in  your  dining  room,  laid  right  over  the  old, 
time-scarred  floor.  Imagine  J  eltone  in  your 
bedroom — warm,  cheerful,  intimate — rejuve- 
nating the  entire  room. 

I  iltone  is  a  *Sealex  Product  now  on  display 
in  leading  department,  furniture  and  linoleum 
stores.  See  it  for  yourself.  Its  beauty  is  too 
elusive  to  be  captured  by  anything  but  the 
human  eye.   See  lreltone  today! 

"CAPRI"— Sealex  Linoleum  No.  7381 


SEALEX 

REG.  V.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

LINOLEUM    FLOORS 


'MAYFAIR"— Sealex  Linoleum  No.  3216 


*SEALEX  is  not  just 
another  linoleum.  It  is  the 
modernized  linoleum.  Mod- 
ernized in  finish  —  for  its 
surface  is  spot-proof,  stain- 
proof,  easily  cleaned.  Mod- 
ernized in  design,  too — for 
whatever  you  desire,  in  color 
or  pattern,  Sealex  has. 

Do  not  confuse  Sealex 
Linoleum  with  printed  floor- 
ing fabrics.  Sealex  is  a  genu- 
ine inlaid  linoleum.  For  last- 
ing beauty  and  permanent 
satisfaction  —  make  Sealex 
your  choice.  Surprisingly 


reasonable  in 


price. 


CO  NO  OLEUM- NAIRN     INC. 
Cent   Off.s    KEARNY,    NEW    JERSEY 

• 
DESICNED-TO-ORDER  FLOORS— ma; 
assume  practically  any  design  you  may  de- 
sire. Colors  can  be  artfully  combj I 

unusual  symbols  can  In-  incorporated.  We 

will  gladl)  I ish  names  of  firms  equipped 

to  install  made-to-order  Sealex  Hours. 


*n.  ..    ...  ...^...^^.^^.^^^^^^^.^^^^..^^^..^.^^ 


Do  you  know  how 


determine    the    kind    of    floor    covering    to    use      o 
tO     when  the  upholstery  and  draperies  contain   de-     f 
sign 

a 

tO     determine  the  choice  of  lamps  for  certain  rooms     C 

ffl     build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room  and  deter-      V 
***     mine  the  choice  of  colors 

tft     fomb'ne    various    styles    together    in   the   same      } 
room 

o 

tO     distinguish  the  various  Period  styles  • 

o 

tO     treat  stains  and  discolorations  on  plaster  walls     • 

I  „     measure  windows  for  glass   curtains  and   over-      ^ 
"^     draperies  • 


These  are  a  few  of  hundreds  of  such  questions  that  you  will  be  able  to  answer  after  completing 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modernistic  Decoration 


A  course  of  tremendous  practical  value  that  will  save  you  scores  of  times 
its  cost  in  the  years  to  come  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  of 
the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home  whether  you 
employ  a  professional  decorator  or  not — 

\  course  of  tremendous  cultural  value  that  will  enrich  your  life  by  in- 
creafsing  your  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  innumerable  things 
with  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day — 

A  course  that  will  thoroughly  prepare  you  for  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  profitable  of  all  careers,  if  you  care  to  have  one. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  Arts  &  Decoration  magaizne  has  been  con- 
ducting the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study 
course    in    Period    interior    decorating    in    existence.    For    the    past    two 


years  it  has  also  been  conducting  a  course  of  equal  value  in  Modernistic 
interior  decorating. 

We  have  recently  combined  these  two  courses.  Consequently,  you  will 
now  receive  complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and  Period 
decorating,  and  in  the  same  length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the 
Period  training  alone. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is 
increasing.  But  no  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently 
abused  and  mis-used.  Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  of  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  not  only 
to  the  professional  decorator  but  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  deco- 
rating as  well. 


ONLY  24  LESSONS,  COMPLETED  IN  EITHER  24  OR  4o  WEEKS 


The  24  lessons  (lavishly  illustrated  printed  booklets) 
described   below   are   supplemented   with   individual 


instruction,  valuable   reference   textbooks   and   sam- 
ples of  all  fabrics  used  as  draperies  and  upholsteries. 


I.  The  Fixed   Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their  Treatment. 
I\.  Ceilings,  Floors.  Floor  Cover- 
ing. 

\.   Lights,   Lighting  Fixtures. 

\  I.  Color.  Color  Schemes. 

\ll.  Choice  and  arrangement  of 

Furniture. 

\III.     Decorative     Textiles     and 

Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,  Framing  and  Hang- 


ing Pictures. 

X.  Painted     Furniture     and     Its 
I  ses. 

XI.  Furnishing  the  Apartment. 

XII.  Historical    Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The  Historical  Background 
of  Style. 

XIV.  The    Renaissance    Style   of 
Furniture. 

XV.  The  .Baroque  Style  in  Furni- 
ture. 

X\  I.  The  Rococo  Style  in  Furni- 


ture. 

XVII.  The  Neo-Classic  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restoration 
Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne  and  Early  Georgian  Styles 
in  Furniture.  Also:  What  is  Mod- 
cm. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale  in 
England.  Also:  Fundamental  Idea 
of  Modern   Decoration. 


XXI.  The  Adam  Period  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Also:  Modern 
Styles  in  Fabrics  and  Colors. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation  of 
British  and  Continental  Styles. 
Also:  Modern  Furniture. 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as  a 
Profession.  Also:  The  Spirit  of 
Modern  Art. 

XXIV.  Problems  and  Their  Prac- 
tical Solution.  Also:  Combining 
Modern   icith  Other  Styles. 


Send  coupon  below 
for  this  beautiful,  ^ 
free  brochure — 
do  it  now! 


Art-  &  Decoration  Home  Stud) 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration 
f>78  Madison    \\e..  New   ^  ork 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern course. 

Name 
Iddreu 


\  \  n 


A  course  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  value  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  genuinely  cares 
for  a  beautiful  home,  whether 
large  or  small — 

A  course  that  has  not  a  dull 
or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole 
of  it,  but  that  is  absorbingly 
interesting  from  beginning  to 
end  and  that  you  will  find  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  task — 

A  course  that  is  approved 
;is  a  correspondence  school 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York 

Lei   .is  tell  you  about  it  in 

detail. 


What  others  have  found :  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  in  our  files. 

"It  seems  Impossible  for  me  to  find 

any  adequate  means  of  expression  for 
what  your  home  study  course  has 
meant   to   me". 

"I  have  learned  much  more  than  it 
seemed  to  me  ever  possible  to  Irani 
from  a  correspondence  course". 

"Allow   me    to   congratulate   you   on 
your  wonderful  course". 
"Have  had  great  success  since  talcing 
your  wonderful  course". 

"To  the  woman  of  limited  mean:-,, 
these  lessons  arc  invaluable  because 
the?  help  one  to  know  what  is  wanted, 
instead  of  groping  about  making  con- 
tinued mistakes.  The  price  of  one 
"misfit"  would  pay  for  the  lessons. 
To  the  woman  of  unlimited  means 
they  would  be  beneficial,  if  only  from 
a  cultural  Standpoint,  besides  being 
a  means  of  opening  up  new  vistas 
for  interesting  hobbies". 


..«..«..  <..<..<.. 


"«■♦•*'*• 
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SI I   A  \A/        pi   I  R  M  I  T  I   IRF      may  be  had  of  the  leadi"9  Dealers 
n/-\VV        runiNI    I    UnL      and    Decorators    throughout    the 
country,    and   seen    in    an    extensive   display    in   the   Shaw    Showrooms. 


Courtesy  oj  IV.  A.  Hathaway 


This  small,  delightful  knee-hole  Dressing  Table  and 
Side  Chair  of  highly  figured  walnut  are  reproduc- 
tions of  those  fashioned  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Shaw  Furniture  Company 

Specialists  in  Furniture  Made  to  Order 


SHOWROOMS    and    FACTORY 
50  Second  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NEW    YORK    SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Ave.,   Heckscher    Bldg. 


MIRRORS 
CONSOLES 
(  ORNICES 

M  A  X  IMS 
PAINTINGS 


The 

French 

''Provincial 

Jllirror 

in  its  charming  and 
unsophisticated  man- 
ner is  enjoying  wide- 
spread popularity, 
especially  for  the  country  home.  At  Friedman  Brothers  you  will  find  a 
fine  selection  of  mirrors  not  only  in  the  pcovincial  manner  but  also  one 
of  the  largest  available  displays  of  French,  English,  American  and  Italian 
mirrors  and  decorative  accessories. 

Dealers,  decorators  and  their  clients 
are   invited   to   visit   our  showrooms. 

FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 

DECORATIVE      ARTS      INC. 

305    East   47th    Street     •     New  York 

Trade  Representative    •   Mr.  A.  L.  Parker 


Stickley  Would  Blaze  It  Anew 

T 

JLHE  trail  of  our  forefathers  is  being 
slowly  over-grown  by  modern  life.  Gaso- 
line stations  dot  the  New  England  roadside. 
An  unsentimental  concrete  bridge  commemo- 
rates the  "shot  heard  'round  the  world." 
Historic  nooks  and  crannies,  redolent  of  the 
early  American  days,  vanish  before  the  ruth- 
less advance  of  modernity. 

Stickley  would  do  nothing  to  stay  this  "pro- 
gress." Except  one  thing;  to  seize  upon  the 
most  typical  symbol  of  Early  America — its 
quaint,  delightful,  hospitable  furniture — and 
recreate  it  faithfully  for  larger  numbers  to 
enjoy,  before  it  too  has  vanished  from  the 
dimming  trail. 

And  so,  at  Fayetteville,  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  priceless  collection  of  original  documents, 
conscientious  craftsmen  reproduce  the  simple 
lines,  the  worn  edges,  the  honest  construction, 
the  time-mellowed  finish  in  cherry  and  maple. 
Settles  there  are,  and  tavern  chairs,  stretcher 
table?,  dressers,  corner  cupboards — inviting  to 
tifies, protects  and     be  mingled  with  the  new  in  the  homes  of  people 

preserves.  Jrrtce  °  l        r 

$1.50  a  pint.  responsive  to  their  restful  charm. 


Furniture  Dress- 
ing by  Stickley 
that  cleans,  beau- 


Stickley  reproductions  can  be  obtained  at  the  better  dealers.  Visitors 

welcome  at  workshops  and  display  rooms,  Fayetteville,  N.   Y. 

Write  L.  &  J.  G.  Stickley,  Inc.,  Fayetteville,  X.  Y.,/or  illustrated 

booklet .  i. 
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.4Rr$  &  DECORATION 


Low  Prices  Offer  Building  Opportunity 


'Ueanh  Cy^)lossoiiis  cJorlli  and 
J lever  C  hales  —  icilli    Z2/aliibra 


•  Continued  from  />.:  j 
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In  Salub- 

-1  vine  climb;  a 
of  light  tan  on  a  cream  back- 

_  jstcne  of  hundreds 

3  h3  —  0- 

-  k  n  th  any  t\:?c  e: 

od  or  Modem. 
Furniture  by  ^ 
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- 
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struct  two  years  ago.  a  15r;  saving 
on  :?40.000'  means  $6,000,  lowering 
the  cost  to  $34,000.  Assuming  that 
the  architect's  and  contractor's  fee 
and  profit,  respectively,  and  other  in- 
cidental tees  I  .  then  a  fur- 
ther saving  of  }  -  made  or  I 
of  $7200.  Now.  if  a  mortgage  in  the 
amount  of  50rf  of  the  cost  of  the 
.:ion  is  sought,  the  mortgage  is 
reduced  by  $o000.  Calculating  inter- 
est, amortization,  discounts,  etc.  at 
O'c.  an  annual  saving  in  mortg  - 
charges  oi  $270  is  made.  Thus  a  15r< 
saving  in  the  construction  cost  oi  the 
XX)  house  becomes  $7200.  plus 
lower  mortgag  -  of  S-'".'1  an? 
nually. 

The  lower  cost   of  a  home  is  an 
ng  a   mortgage. 
in  view  of   the   fact   that   mortg  - 
"institutions"  are  stiffening  their  re- 
quirements by  making  "conservative" 
that  is  stiff — appraisals.  The  effect 
of  this  policy  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
gage  that  is  lent  on  the  prop- 
erty. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  of 
:  the  present  time — if  in- 
deed it  is  not  the  best  in  some  cases 
— is  found  in  the  bargain  prices  that 
are  to  be  found  in  good  residence 
land  all  over  the  country.  This  is  an 
aftermath  ssaJ  building  and 

real  estate  boom.  Its  effect   on  the 
investment  value  and  on  the  economy 
oi  the  home  is  too  little  appreci; 
by  the  public.  An  architect  feels  that, 
ordinarily,  people  pay  too  much  for 
r  land.  Either  that,  or  land  is  so 
■  high  priced  that  often  a  homeowner 
'  cannot  afford  enough  of  it  to  set  off 
his  house  properly,  or.  if  it  is  a  coun- 
try house,  he  cannot  buy  enough  to 
allow   him  room   for   developing  an 
-    te,  with  lawns,  gardens,  trees  and 
•    ipe  features.   An  axiom 
in  home  finance  is  that  a  plot  of  land 
is  undersized      -  ared  with 

the  house  that  is  built  upon  it.  hurts 
the  investment  value  of  the  property 
as  well  as  its  artistic  value. 

Unfortunately,  in  times  of  boom, 
re  is  little  chance  of  escaping  this 
the  high  price  of  land. 
Good  residence  land  is  then  at  a  pre- 
mium and  speculators  make  the  he 
owners  pay  the  price.  But  in  a  busi- 
ression,  the  shoe  is  distinctly 
on  the  other  foot.  Then,  speculators 
find  no  buyers  and  they  are  forced 
the  market  because 
tern  :o  carry. 
Unimproved   land,    returning  no  in- 
COStS       -     ■        .  v  i 
a  year  on  the  purchase  price. 
:  with  interest,  tax.-  ssess- 

_.ner- 
land  that  is  n  ved  with 

buile  3   )        The 

-:ion  than 
-  that  pay 
nd. 

- 

price  of 
land,  and  for  this  rea- 
-  -  it  in  bus        - 

-    \  a         s  saf  < 

-    .ally 
only   in    Florida. 
oer    welec 
this  a       restores 

- 

•  house 

- 

- 

x  s  house  mig 


000.  If  its  original  owner  would  be 
obliged  to  sacrifice  it  in  this  market. 
he  might  obtain  no  more  than  half 
the  1°2S  price.  The  homeowner, 
therefore,  would  save  as  much  on  th^j 
land  as  on  the  construction  of  tr^ 
house.  The  comparison  then  would 
be: 

lSJS  1931 

;  -  ih-ticn  | 

P       3 

- 

Land  "'  o 

it         J  HC.S 

„  The  cost  of  landscape  and  of  the 
miscellaneous  work  on  the  plot  that 
is  not  covered  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings,  is  not  figured  here. 
This  is  such  a  variable  item,  ranging 
from  planting  and  grading  to  con- 
struction of  roads,  paths,  terraces. 
rock  excavation  and  drainase — that 
generalizations  are  futile.  However. 
savings  in  this  department  are  air 
certainly  greater  than  the  15%  re- 
J  for  buildings.  This  difference 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  employed 
on  the  buildings  is  generally  skilled 
craftsmen  of  the  unions  whose  v  s 
scales  have  generally  not  been  re- 
duced: while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work  on  the  lot  outside  the  buib 
is.  for  the  most  part  done  by  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  labor,  and  is  non- 
union. In  this  latter  class  of  labor. 
-  ?s  are  much  lower  than  they  were 
two  years  ago.  In  the  district  around 
Xew  York  City,  wages  for  this  type 
of  labor  rose  as  high  as  $S  and  $^ 
a  day.  whereas  today  reductions  from 
these  figures  of  as  much  as  >.; 
reported. 

The  point  to  be  made  regarding 
the  whole  matter  of  reductions  in  the 
cos:  of  a  home  is.  one  sees  clearly, 
that  it  goes  much  further  than  a  15^- 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  construction, 
which  is  the  figure  usually  qu 
in  current  analyses  of  the  situation. 
Attention  is  usually  centered  on  the 
item  of  construction  because  it  is  the 
only  item  on  which  statistics  and  rec- 
vailable. 

But.   of   course,    the   construction 

-  is  important.  Being  the  larg 
item  in  each  house  building  pro 

it   deserves  most   thorough  ana'.;  • 

ding  to  all  the  thousand  and  one 
details  that  enter  into  a  house,  and 
involving  a  choice  of  materials  and 
labor    in    some    twelve    to    twenty 

>  the  case  may  be.  Obv 
ly,   one  encounters   considerable  va- 
on.  depending  on  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  construction, 
rials  used,  and  the  locality, 
must  remember  that  house  construc- 
tion is  still  largely  a  local  industry 
and  that  therefore  it  remains  aln 
entirely  an  individual  handicraft  pro- 
cess 

ount   the  ma:    . 
a    buildinc  on   should   be 

handled  with  greatest  care  by  expe- 
Otherwise  the  full  op- 
unity  for  saving  may  be  miss 
The    owner   should   retain   only   the 
able  and  experienced  archi- 
tect and  he  should  agree  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  able<:  or.  Here. 
inly,  it  will  not  pay  him  to  seek 
ctions  in  cost.  The  first  consid- 
er in  pr            -  should 
-     an  artistic  and  practical 

-  ~n.  because  the  house  will  lose 
value  without  it.  The  design  should 
be  m    -  ally  carried  out  in  tl 
working  gs  and  specifications. 
with  an  eye  to  all  possible  sax     - 
in  both  materials  and  labor.  R; 
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INCOtPOBAKD 
48S   MADISON  AV-6NIK  -  N<W   YO&K 

AT  52"°    STB.-£-£T  -   NINT-H    -FLOOfc. 


Exemplary  of  the  choice  pieces  always  found  in 
the  Wyler  Collection,  is  this  rare  pair  of  Wm. 
Ill  5j/2'inch  Candlesticks,  made  in  London 
in  1701.  The  exceptional  height  and  simplicity 
of  design,  make  these  a  fitting  addition  to 
any    specimen    collection    of    antique    silver 

Old  English  Silver — Reproductions 

WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVENUE 

At  63rd  Street     NEW  YORK 

LONDON,    1-4    St.    Alban's    Place,    Regent    St.,    SW1    •    ENGLAND 

Members  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


FORGO  11 Y 

The  Aristocrat  of  Drapery  Fabrics 


Arrangement  in  the  Mariano  Fortung  Shop,  New  York  City, 
combining  green,  blue  and  lustrous  gold. 


n 


O   loveliness   can   match   that   of  cloth 


covered  walls  .  .  .  when   the   fabric   is    a  print  by 


MARIANO  FORTUNY  OF  VENICE.  Used  ful- 


somely,  or  taut  on  panels,  these  exquisite  materials 
revive  the  glamour  of  fabled  palazzos  and  villas. 
Be  it  the  austerity  of  stately  halls,  the  rich  dignity 
of  living  rooms,  or  the  intimacy  of  delightful  bed 
chambers  that  is  sought  .  .  .  there  is  a  FORTUNY 
PRINT  for  your  purpose  and  infinite  enjoyment. 


ARTHUR  H-LEESSORS^ 

383-5   Madison  Avenue,   New  York 
Distributors    to  Interior  Decorators 


A    booklet    "Fortung    Fabrics"    sent    upon    reguest. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 

American-Oriental  Rugs 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


C/rowi  on  lSlh  K^eniury  (DhcjIisIi 

^ytotne  .  .  . 
/or  a  L^onnhy  cylonte  of    K^odav 

cJlxe  unusual  combination  of  woods  ana  fine 
design  oj  tnts  recent  importation ,  illustrated 
above  and  below,  make  tl  an  exceptionally  fitting 
group  for  a  modern  country  home.  ctJhe  cabinet 
is  of  knotty  pine  with  oak  panels,  and  the  six 
chairs  and  table  oj  light  walnut  and  oak. 
L/-1  splendid  example  of  the  painstaking  crafts- 
niaiislup  of  provincial  C  ugland,  /Act'  arc  repre- 
tentative  of  the  many  eq'uallv  interesting  and 
authentic   treasures    to    be  found    m    our  studios. 

Tl  rorimer- 

B ROOKS  GfUios 

DECORATORS  •  IMPORTERS  •  MANUFACTURERS 
2232  EUCLID  AVENUE  •  13231  SHAKER  SQUARE 

CLEVELAND 

MEMBER   OF    THE    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE   ARTS    LEAGUE.    INC 


variation  in  the  shade  of   what   in- 
tends to  be  the  same  color. 

The  explanation  for  the  consistency 
of  the  American  Oriental  weave  as 
compared  with  the  variable  quality 
of  some  Eastern  rugs  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  "a  machine  never 
gets  tired",  as  one  man  recently  ex- 
pressed it.  Really,  this  fully  explains 
il.  because  while  a  machine  will  al- 
ways work  with  the  same  "pull",  the 
hand  tires  as  the  day  goes  on  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  a  poorly  fed 
peasant  working  at  his  loom  in  a  hot 
climate  would  soon  lose  the  zest  with 
which  he  first  started  the  day.  Also 
and  further  explaining  the  diversities 
of  the  weaves  of  Eastern  rugs  and 
carpets;  the  larger  pieces  would  be 
woven  with  "all  hands  of  the  family 
on  deck"  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
voungcr  members  would  either  have 
the  experience  or  the  power  to 
weave  with  the  same  exactitude  as 
the  older  ones. 

Variations  in  the  shades  of  the  col- 
ors would  result  when  a  new  batch  of 
yarn  was  dyed  by  some  peasant- 
weaver  who  was  either  careless  or 
lacked  ability  in  adjudging  the  in- 
gredients of  the  dye.  A  failing  that 
cannot  occur  in  the  modern  factory 
where  the  dyes  are 
the  result  of  care- 
fully prepared  for- 
mulae which, 
should  they  vary 
owing  to  some  ac- 
tion of  the  chemi- 
cal ingredients,  are 
immediately  dis- 
carded. Nor  is  it 
any  exaggeration 
to  suggest  that  the 
colors  and  shading 
of  the  modern 
American -Oriental 
rug  have  contribu- 
ted as  much  to  its 
popularity  as  the 
actual  design. 

Any  able  work- 
man is  deserving 
of  recognition  and 
to  become  familiar 
with  this  "baby" 
of  American  enter- 
prise is  to  at  once 
acknowledge  that 
it  has  grown  and 
progressed  apace. 
This  writer  has 
on  numerous  occa- 


sions heard  the  complaint  that  the 
import  duty  on  rugs  is  excessive,  but, 
if  the  American-Oriental  rug  is  an, 
outgrowth  of  that  import  duty,  we 
have  to  admit  being  in  agreement 
with  the  imposition  of  at  least  on] 
import  duty.  " 

One  other  point  which  if  perhaps 
wholly  utilitarian  may  be  of  assis- 
tance to  some  in  preserving  their  rugs 
and  carpets.  Some  of  the  following 
"do's"  and  "don't's"  were  learned 
from  an  experienced  man;  others  are 
the  result  of  observation.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  dirt  and  grit  arc 
abrasives  which  will  in  time  cut  the 
threads  of  a  carpet  or  rug.  To  re- 
move these  a  vacuum  is  undoubtedly 
more  efficacious  for  though  a  broom 
may  be  equally  so.  it  is  apt  to  tear 
the  fibres  where  the  pile  is  long;  and 
we  have  seen  Eastern  rugs  from 
which  much  of  the  surface  has  been 
almost  entirely  "swept"  away.  One 
other  "don't"  refers  to  the  rolling 
and  gripping  of  a  section  of  a  small 
rug  and  then  shaking  the  remainder. 
No  few  quite  valuable  rugs  have  been 
"broken"  in  this  shaking,  which  is 
both  unnecessary  and  far  less  effec- 
tual than  a  careful  running  over  with 
a  vacuum  as  often  as  is  necessary. 


The  English  furniture  and  treatment  of  this  living  room 
is  beautifully  set  off  1>\  a  Tanjore  Vxminster  rug  with  a 
Persian  panel  design.  Courtesy  Charles  P.  Cochrane  Co. 
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P*harm.  By  Margery  Wilson.  Fred- 
crick  .1.  Stokes  Company.  $2.50. 
('harm— in  personality,  writing  or 
a  landscape — is  a  form  of  magic.  In- 
deed, etymologically,  the  word  orig- 
inally meant  an  incantatory  poem  or 
song  that  caused  bewitchment,  en- 
thralment.  It  is  as  elusive  as  the  word 
"soul"  or  "personality."  Charm  is 
thus  the  radio-activity  of  the  mind 
and  flesh,  an  effulgence.  It  is  a  com- 
posite of  naivete,  mental  beauty, 
poise,  and  one  other  quality,  which 
defies  analysis— aura,  shall  I  call  it? 
The  hook  of  Miss  Wilson  is  writ- 
ten in  a  popular  style.  The  book  it- 
self has  charm  and  thought.  It  might 
he  called  a  text -book  of  how  to  be 
lovely,   lor  charm,  while  it  is  often 


inherent  in  those  who  have  it.  can 
be  cultivated  by  mental  attitude  and 
study,  according  to  Miss  Wilson. 

There  are  ten  chapters  in  Miss 
Wilson's  book:  "Charm."  "Being 
Natural."  "Physical  Charm."  ".Men 
and  Women."  "Conversation,"  "Cor- 
respondence." "Individuality." 
"Poise,"  "Harmony,"  and  then  a 
summary. 

"The  magic  of  charm  is  fast  he- 
coming  the  criterion  of  a  new  aris- 
tocracy," says  the  author.  And  this 
is  the  keynote  of  her  book:  the 
building  of  an  aristocracy  of  cul- 
tural manners  and  beauty,  sadly 
needed  among  us  Americans  with 
our  reputation  for  brusqueness, 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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wexTon 

The  New  Plain  Broadioom  of 
Exceptional  Merit 

This  carpet  is  presented  to  the  market  with  the  idea  of 
filling  a  demand  for  an  inexpensive  broadioom  carpet 
of  unquestioned  durability,  in  attractive  colors — a  carpet 
that  will  maintain  its  beauty  and  especially  obviate  any 
basis  for  complaint. 

In  "WEXTON"  we  have  eliminated  every  factor  conducive  to 
shading  and  shedding.  The  yarn  used  is  unusually  hard,  clear 
and  smooth,  and  with  this  type  of  yarn,  shedding  is  practically 
overcome.  The  combination  of  a  short  pile  and  a  very  close 
weave  forms  a  surface  highly  resistant  to  "crushing"  or  "mat- 
ting  down"   with   the   resultant  shading. 

An  outstanding  feature  is  the  untreated  back,  which  being  natu- 
rally firm  and  rugged,   avoids  wrinkling. 

Wexton  is  carried  in  stock  for  cut  order  in  eleven  beautiful 
colors,   exclusive   with    us,   and  four   popular  widths. 

9— 12— 15— 18    feet    wide    seamless 

COLORS 
9393   Rose-Taupe  9564  Antique  Blue  934   Beige 

9386   Burgundy-Raisin  9925   Gold  gill    Bottle-Green 

9513  Jade-Green  9666   Russet  9222   Morocco-Brown 

9208  Apricot  9296  Scotch   Heather 


Pasadena.  Calif. 
S.  F.  Freeman 
563   No.   Marengo 


16  East  52nd   Street 
New  York  City 


San   Francisco.   Calif. 

S.    Brown   Co. 
180    Montgomery   Street 
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ARTISTIC  Wrought  Iron  Gates,  designed  by  Stewart,  dignify  some  of  the  country's  finest 
bouses  and  estates  with  beauty  and  distinction  thai   is  permanent. 
Stewart  Wrought  Iron  and  Chain  Link  Wire  Fences,  although  noted  for  their  beauty  and 
durability,  afford  utmost  security  and  protection  at  lowest  cost. 

The  nearest  Stewart  Fence  Specialist  will  gladly  co-operate 
witli  your  architect  or  assist  you  personally  in  working  out 
your  individual  fencing  problems. 


Stately  Gateway  to  A.  T.  Hert  Estate,  Louisville,  Ky. 


A 

WHOLE 

BUI  LDING 

OF      FU  R  N 

ITU  R  E      • 

where  decorators  and  the  discriminc 

iting 

public  have  become  accustomed  to 

find 

an  unusually  varied  collection  of  fine 

fur- 

niture  notable  alike  for  distinguished  char- 

acter and  inviting  prices. 

P. 

2  3 

NATHAN  SONS.mc. 

ESTABLISHED 
EAST    47TH     ST.,     NEW    YORK 

1865 

HARMONY 


7hrough  native  understanding  and 
availability  of  material,  L  Elan 
decorators  achieve  decorative  nar= 
mony  of  unmistakable  cnarm  in  trie 
recreation  or  gracious  interiors  of  tne 
famous  Trench  and  English  eras  .  .  . 
or  in  tne  exquisitely  striking  mans 
ner  of  advanced   Trench   modernism* 


1  reemincnl  in  the  grouping  above 

is  tne  oe&utilully  in! Aid  screen 

ot  JZnglis/i  design. 


Cesar  *  Jiris,  Ait  Directoi 


I/ELAN,    Inc. 


nter  tor 


ecoration 


50  East  52nd  Street,  New  York 
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THEY? 

^Mi  YM  For  trie  last  eignt  years 
^BBr  more  people  nave  crossed 
▼  irie  Atlantic  on  Cunard  ships 
than  on  any  oiner  line  or  group  of 
lines.  Consistent  patrons  these  .  .  . 
whose  names  reappear  again  and 
again  on  Cunard  passenger  lists  .  .  . 
there  must  be  a  reason! 

From  a  sound  dollars-and-cents 
viewpoint  alone  Travel  via  Cunard 
has  always  been  a  "good  buy"  .  .  . 
ottering  the  choice  of  the  largest 
number  or  ships  .  .  .  every  type  or 
accommodations  .  .  .  from  the  ultra- 
luxurious  to  the  modest.,  .and  always 
the    utmost    value    tor   your    money. 

The  overwhelming  and  consistent 
preference  for  Cunard  ships  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  money  only... 
the  distinction  .  .  .  the  atmosphere 
. . .  the  perfection  of  a  Cunard  cross- 
ing have  played  their  part.  There  is 
the  unique  feature  of  the  a  la  carte 
menu,  at  no  extra  charge  . . .  the  deft, 
competent  service  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  steward  "born  to  his  work" 
and  perfected  by  years  of  apprentice- 
ship and  experience  ...  there  is  the 
all  important  convenience  of  an 
almost  daily  service  ...  1  23  sailings 
to  Europe  from  April  1st  to  August 
16th.  And  last,  but  not  least,  there 
is  the  indefinable  Cunard  tradition, 
the  "know  how",  bred  of  91  years 
of  steamship  management. 

Not  content  with  past  glories  and 
achievements  . . .  Cunard  announces  the 
building  ot  the  new  Super- Cunarder 
that  will  write  a  trcsh  chapter 
in    the    history    ot    transatlantic    travel. 

Your  Local  Agent  or 
25  Broadway,  New  York 


Why  Go  to  Europe? 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


Das  Kurhaus,  in   Wiesbaden,  one   of  the  world's  most  beautiful   and   pop- 
ular  medical   spas — resort   of  squires   and    dames   of   high    and    low    degree 


Luther  found  shelter  there  after  leav- 
ing the  Carmelite  Monastery  at  Augs- 
burg, where,  as  an  inmate,  he  had 
refused  to  recant  what  in  those  days 
of  bigotry  had,  by  the  papal  prelates, 
been  denounced  as  his  blasphemous 
heresy.  Here,  at  Wartburg,  the  min- 
strels of  the  twelfth  century  held 
their  periodic  contests.  The  room 
which  Luther  occupied  is  in  the  state 
it  was  in  during  Luther's  time — the 
desk  at  which  he  wrote  those 
''heresies"  which  founded  the  Refor- 
mation, a  new  sect  and  a  vast 
following    to    this    day.    His    chair 


Kapellenplatz,     Rothenburg,     Germany, 
in     1631     of     historic     "Meistertrunk" 


b(  d,  and   the   pictures  he   had 

hung    upon    his    plain    walls — all    is 

then  i  it.  A  noble  likeness  of 

his  statue  in  the  pub- 

nach.  Luther-Haus, 

now  an  inn,  is  in  that  city's  Luther- 

l  II  ill  of  W  irtburg 
cast  l«  chamber,  the 

walls  an  with  mural  paint- 

ings  of  u. 

minstrelsy    Thi  i        nposi- 

tions  include  the  poi  1 1  aits  of  Wagner, 
Liszt,  Kaulbach  and  other  German 
immortals. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  the  "musi- 
cian's composer",  was  bom  in 
ach.  His  house  still  stands.  Th 


family  was,  musically,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Europe.  In  seven  gen- 
erations it  produced  forty-nine  musi- 
cians, twenty  odd  of  whom  were 
masters  of  the  art. 

Regensburg  or  Ratisbon,  hardby,  is 
a  charming  old  town  for  a  leisurely 
historic  hunt.  There  is  much  of  in- 
terest in  this  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  To  Americans  its  most  allur- 
ing monument  to  the  achievements  of 
a  Kultur  of  the  aggressive  spirit — 
iibcr  allcs,  is  the  Walhalla,  its  hall  of 
fame,    stately    on    a    beautiful    hill. 
The    Walhalla,    or    Hall    of    the 
Chosen,    as    it    is    often 
referred    to,    is   a   temple 
resembling     the     Parthe- 
non, standing  on  a  wood- 
ed   hill    and    visible    for 
many    miles.     It    is     ap- 
proached  by   a   flight    of 
more    than    two    hundred 
steps   and   terraces.    King 
Louis  I  laid  its  foundation 
in  1830,  and  it  was  opened 
in    1S42.    Its    exterior    is 
Doric  in  form,  with  fifty- 
two    fluted    columns    sur- 
rounding  it.    Its    magnifi- 
cent hall  is  ornate  with  a 
coffered  bronze  ceiling  and 
above  the  cornice  are  sixty 
odd  marble  tablets  bearing 
the  names,  busts  and  other 
evidence  of  Germany's  im- 
mortals. The  frieze  of  the 
elaborate  architrave  sym- 
bolizes the  history  of  the 
German      nation.      From 
without,  an  inspiring  view 
may  be  had  of  the  Bava- 
rian Forest  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Danube. 

Ratisbon,  the  Castra 
Regina  of  the  Romans, 
still  includes  Christian 
structures  of  the  origin  of 
the  Carlovingian  period. 
It  was  once  one  of  Ger- 
many's important  cities, 
and  particularly  noted  for  its  gold- 
smith's art  and  its  tapestry  weaving. 
Ratisbon  Cathedral  is  generally  re- 
garded as  Bavaria's  chief  Gothic  edi- 
fice. 

These  five  famous  old  German 
cities — Xiirnberg,  Rothenburg,  Augs- 
burg. Eisenach  and  Ratisbon — are 
among  literally  hundreds  of  similarly 
romantic  cities  which  are  worth  at- 
tentive exploration  by  every  objec- 
tive traveler  from  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The    final    phase    of    the   life   and 
works  of  Richard  Wagner,  the  colos- 
sus of  "tone,  word  and  action"  in  the 
realm    of    great    music,    endures    as 
ontinued  on  page  96) 
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TAKE  A 

TRIP  THROUGH 

BRITAIN 


IN  THIS 
FAMOUS 


Here's  an  idea 
for  a  trip  through 
Britain  .  .  .  Take 
the  FLYING  SCOTSMAN  to  Edin- 
burgh .  .  .  393  miles  ...  a  record  run 
of  comfort  and  efficiency.  Get  on 
board  at  King's  Cross  Station  (Lon- 
don) at  10.0  a.  m.  any  week-day  and 
in  just  8)4  hours  you  will  find  your- 
self in  Edinburgh.  In  that  short  space 
of  time  you  will  have  passed  through 
mediaeval  splendour  of  great  castles 
and  cathedrals  .  . .  through  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  old  world  towns  and 
villages  .  .  .  skirting  coast  resorts  — 
popular  and  quiet.  Then  when  you 
have  seen  the  lie  of  the  land  wander 
this  way  leisurely  southwards  again 
.  .  .  stop  at  the  places  which  appeal 
to  your  personal  taste  .  .  .  thus  you 
will  see  the  best  of  Britain.  Call  or 
write  for  new  descriptive  booklet  3. 


COMMUNICATE  WITH  KETCHAM 

General  Agent 
11  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York 


LONDON 

AND  NORTH  EASTERN 

RAILWAY 

OF 
ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 
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Low  Prices  Offer  Building  Opportunity 


( Continued  from  page  90) 


cost  analyses  indicate  that  the  drop 
in  the  wholesale  prices  of  build- 
ing materials  has  been  about  12^ 
since  the  1°2S  peak.  The  reduction  in 
ft-Jabor  costs  is  greater,  bringing  the 
'cost  of  the  labor  and  materials  com- 
bined down  to  the  aforesaid  15r,'. 
The  lower  labor  cost  is  ascribed  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  labor  rather  than 
to  any  drop  in  wage  scales. 

Material  prices,  it  is  important  to 
note,  show  an  extraordinary  variation 
in  the  extent  of  their  reductions.  This 
the  architect  can  turn  to  advantage 
in  designing  and  in  specifying.  In  one 
analysis,  a  drop  of  about  a  third  was 
noted  in  hardware  and  in  window 
shades,  a  drop  of  about  one-quarter 
in  tile,  one-fifth  in  millwork.  one- 
sixth  in  painting.  14^  in  lumber  and 
a  little  less  in  masonry  and  carpen- 
try. But  there  was  scarcely  any  re- 
duction in  plastering,  heating  and  in 
plumbing. 

Where  such  variations  exist  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  trend  has  set  in 
towards  substitutions  of  certain  ma- 
terials for  others  that  are  more  ex- 
pensive. Builders  and  architects  are 
using  more  freely  some  of  the  newer 
materials,  such  as  improved  wall- 
boards,  where  a  saving  is  effected.  In 
this    connection    some    experienced 


architects  report  that  contracts  let 
on  a  cost-plus  fee  basis  have  proved 
unusually  economical.  They  place  the 
owner  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage, through  his  architect  and  build- 
er, of  every  opportunity  of  savings. 

The  actual  figures  here  quoted  are 
taken  mainly  from  information  sup- 
plied through  the  courtesy  of  the 
T.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  the  au- 
thorities on  building  statistics,  by  L. 
Seth  Schnitman,  Chief  Statistician. 
As  noted,  they  represent  averages  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  they  are 
to  be  taken  as  a  guide.  In  each  local- 
its  fhe  individual  variations  must  be 
ascertained.  The  prospective  home 
builder  will  find  that  he  can  get  relia- 
ble information  from  experienced 
architects  and  contractors,  probably, 
also,  from  his  bank. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present 
is  an  exceptionally  favorable  time  to 
build.  A  survey  of  all  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  a  home,  points 
clearly  to  that  conclusion.  One  should 
remember  that  it  takes  about  a  year 
to  build  a  home,  figuring  from  the 
time  that  one  first  consults  the  archi- 
tect. It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  existing  low  prices  will  last  long. 
It  is  as  easy  to  miss  one's  market  in 
home  building  as  in  other  things. 


Under  Cover 
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"hick"  manners  and  pistol-fire  ways. 

"The  luminous  charm  of  the  mys- 
tery of  life  in  our  faces."  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  really  fine  sentences 
in  this  highly  readable  book.  How 
few  have  such  faces,  alas! 

"Charm"  is  a  decided  advance  on 
the  old  Book  of  Etiquette  that  used 
to  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  our 
younger  years.  For  charm  is  the  eti- 
quette of  the  mind.  If  you  have  it  not, 
this  book  will  give  you  some  hints 
of  how  to  acquire  it. 

The  Etchings  and  Lithographs 

of  Arthur  B.  Davies.  Compiled 
and  with  an  Introduction  by  Freder- 
ick Newlht  Price.  (Mitchell  Ken- 
nerly. ) 

This  magnificent  book  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  is  a 
tribute  of  Mr.  Price's  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  made  to  Arthur  Davies 
two  years  ago. 

Arthur  B.  Davies  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  and  most  original  artist 
that  America  has  yet  produced.  When 
all  the  freaks,  the  Cubists,  Tubists, 
Boobists,  and  God-knows-what,  are 
gone  with  their  neurotic,  cock-eyed, 
color  shockers,  the  paintings,  the 
etchings  and  lithographs  of  Arthur 
B.  Davies  will  remain.  For  here  was 
a  great  master,  a  man  with  the  imag- 
ination of  a  Blake  and  the  technical 
perfection  of  the  Renaissance  giants. 

This  book  is  not  a  book.  It  is  a 
world  of  ideas,  a  world  of  sublime 
achievement,  a  fairy-land  of  art. 

I  thrill  with  joy  before  this  com- 
pilation of  Mr.  Price  of  Davies' 
work.  "He  worked  detached,  alone," 
says  Mr.  Price  of  his  friend,  "awed 
and  thrilled  by  the  beauty  of  life, 
listening  to  a  still,  small  voice  of  his 
own — monarch  of  his  art.  ...  A 
craft,  inspired,  absolute,  that  steered 
direct  through  fact  to  ideal,  en- 
tangled with  physical  limits,  divinely 
submerged  by  a  mind  that  walked 
with  a  soul  in  the  bright  aura  of 
genius,  and  now  and  then  like  a  cold 


northern  light  threw  silver  shadings 
vivant." 

Xot  even  this  shouts  the  glory  of 
Davies  loud  enough.  A  book  to  be 
lived  with  all  our  days. 

American*  Furniture  and  Deco- 
^^  ration  :  Colonial  and  Fed- 
eral. By  Edward  Stratton  Holloway. 
Illustrated.    (I.   B.    Lippincott    Co.) 

This  volume  treats  of  and  illus- 
trates the  furniture  and  decoration 
of  each  style  by  itself  and  in  proper 
chronological  order.  It  shows  the  fea- 
tures and  characteristics  of  each 
style  so  that  they  are  quickly  learned. 
It  tells  in  what  respects  these  styles 
differ  from  each  other,  where  they 
came  from  and  why  they  came — in 
short,  how  the  furniture  "got  that 
way''  (I  often  wondered!).  It  shows 
wherein  American  furniture  and  dec- 
oration differ  from  their  sources  be- 
cause of  our  own  conditions  and  the 
innovations  made  by  American 
craftsmen. 

It  also  traces  back  to  those  sources 
and  shows  how  closely  in  many  cases 
we  were  working  to  the  English  and 
French  modes.  Much  research  in  this 
direction  has  been  added  to  the 
author's  wide  knowledge  of  English 
and  Continental  furniture.  Special 
help  is  given  the  reader  on  such  points 
as  differentiating  between  the  styles 
of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton,  which 
are  so  close  as  often  to  be  exceed- 
ingly puzzling. 

'An  entirely  new  feature  is  the  in- 
cluding in  this  book  of  chapters  on 
the  interior  architecture  of  the  best 
American  houses  during  the  various 
periods  and  the  floor  coverings,  deco- 
rative fabrics,  mirrors,  etc.,  that 
properly  accompany  the  furniture. 
The  volume  includes  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  previously  unknown 
cabinet-makers.  It  is  therefore  au- 
thoritative, easy  to  use,  and  com- 
pletely up  to  date.  The  delightful 
style  makes  the  text  most  interesting 
to  read.  It's  a  real  romance. 


^GO  •  •  • 

EMPRESS" 

The  ORIENT  is 
2  days  nearer! 

•  Mount  Fujiyama  in  dawnlight  .  .  .  Shanghai's  gay 
white  way  .  •  .  the  entire  exotic  Orient  is  1000  miles 
nearer  when  you  sail  on  a  giantess  of  the  great  white 
Empress  fleet,  comprising  the  largest  and  fastest  ships 
on  the  Pacific. 

Newest  of  these  is  the  huge  new  Empress  of  Japan, 
26,000  tons  gross,  39,000  tons  displacement,  23-knots 
speed.  She  has  every  1931  travel  luxury  .  .  .  verandah 
suites-with-bath,  tiled  swimming  pool,  great  sweeps  of 
lounge  and  sports  decks.  Equally  luxurious  is  Empress 
of  Canada.  Both  have  the  talked-of  Canadian  Pacific 
cuisine  .  .  .  service  "of  the  Orient." 
•  Two  Empress  routes!  Both  from  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, where  trains  go  direct  to  ship's  side.  Empress  of 
Japan  and  Empress  of  Canada  take  the  Hawaii  route 
connecting  at   Honolulu  with  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  sailings.  Empress  of  Asia  and  Empress  of 
Russia,  famous  "commuter"  liners,  go  the  Speedway 
route,  direct  to  Yokohama  in  10  days. 

Now  also  .  .  ."Empress"  Cabin.  Spacious  and  com- 
fortahle...thenew"Empress" Cabin  Class  offers  service 
and  cuisine  as  truly  Canadian  Pacific  as  First  Class, 
but  at  much  lower  rates.  Also  "Tourist"  and  "Third." 
•  Independent  travel-touring  round-the-world. ..Orient 
conducted  tours... with  Canadian  Pacific  "know-how." 

Lori'-co«l  Summer  Fares!  Tirst  Class. 
Cabin,  Class!  Rounti  trip. ..from  8450 

Information,   booklets   with   itineraries   and    rates, 
also  reservations  from  your  own  agent  or  Canadian 
Pacific:  New   York,  Chicago,  Montreal  and  32  other 
cities  in  United  States  and  Canada. 
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ON  TO  GERMANY  FOR 


Thrilling 
Cities 


Beautiful 
Dresden 


Treasure  City  of  Art  beautiful  Dresden!  The 
Sistine  Madonna  in  the  Zwinger  Gallery  with  its 
rare  collection  of  masterpieces.  And  in  modern 
science  ...  the  International  Hygiene  Exposition. 
Indeed,  art  and  science  color  a!l  the  great  cities: 
Berlin,  Munich,Cologne,  Leipzig.  Honest  prices,  no 
visa  fee,  no  landing  charges.  Write  for  Illustrated 

Booklet  No.  5.  GERMAN  TOURIST  INFOR- 
MATION OFFICE,665  Fifth  Ave.,Newyork,N.y. 

"Going  to  Europe'7  means  going  to 
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To  Bar  Harbor 

-KeSERVATIOiSS  to  the  shore 
resorts  —  forwarding  addresses  to  the  summer 
capitals  of  society— and  as  tin-  winter  guests  de- 
part, others,  who  know  the  luxurious  spacious- 
ness of  the  hotel  Barclay,  come  for  their  Nev 
ifork  trips  or  summer  residence. 
THE 

BARCLAY 

Warren  I.  Montgomery,  Managing  Director 
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vitally  as  ever  at  Bayrcuth.  Thou- 
sands visit  his  last  home "Wahnf ried" 
and  the  grave  in  the  garden  of  the 
villa.  Nearby  is  the  tomb  of  Liszt, 
father  of  Frau  Cosima  Wagner,  that 
wife  of  Wagner  who  did  such  heroic 
work  in  transforming  Bayreuth  into 
a  perpetual  Wagnerian  memorial  after 
the  master's  death.  Siegfried  Wagner, 
her  son.  died  there  last  year,  after 
composing  many  songs  and  ten  operas 
which  competent  critics  predict  will 
excite  a  musical  world  half  a  century 
hence.  Just  now,  they  declare,  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend  this  extreme 
modern  in  musical  concept;  but  that 
the  day  will  come  when  recognition 
of  the  force  and  beauty  of  Richard 
Wagner's  son's  works  will  dawn  upon 
all.  Bayreuth.  of  course!  It  is  a  living 
museum,  and,  at  the  Festspielhaus. 
an  endless  homage  to  a  masterful 
musical  genius  who  heard  the  thun- 
dering taunts  of  a  skeptical  world 
with  one  ear,  the  while  he  listened  to 
the  majestic  tonal  storms  of  his  own 
brain,  with  the  other. 

Dresden,  capital  of  Saxony,  is  one 
of  Germany's  most  beautiful  cities, 
renowned  for  its  great  paintings,  its 
tine  music  and  its  rococo  art,  of  which 
it  was  the  renaissant  cradle.  The 
Dresden  Art  Gallery  is  the  shrine  of 
many  of  the  great  masters,  among 
(hem  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  one 
of  the  most  precious  glories  in  the 
realm  of  all  pictorial  art.  The  Zwinger 
gallery  is  the  German  Louvre,  the 
Pitti  and  Uffizi  of  Dresden,  so  rich  is 
it  in  great  masterpieces — Raphael. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Correggio.  Gior- 
gione.  Titian.  Paolo  Veronese.  Tin- 
toretto, Ribera,  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
Claude  Lorrain,  Watteau.  Poussin, 
Rubens.  Van  Dyck,  Teniers,  Hals, 
Rembrandt.  Ruysdael,  Cuyp.  Paul 
Potter.  Holbein.  Durer  and  many 
ether  great  painters  are  represented 
on  its  rich  walls. 

Leipzig  is  an  instance  of  how  the 
English  language  is  persistently 
creeping  over  the  Old  World,  displac- 
ing the  French  and  rendering  travel 
abroad  increasingly  convenient  to 
Americans  and  British.  If  you  con- 
template a  visit  to  Germany — as  in- 
deed you  should — Seeing  Germany 
by  E.  M.  Newman  is  a  book  you 
should  possess.  It  gives  an  entertain- 
ing panorama  of  the  Fatherland  of 
today.  Our  friend  Newman  has  clone 
much  during  the  last  century  to  make 
foreign  and  American  travel  one  of 
our  inevitable  necessities. 

Munich.  Heidelberg,  the  Rhine 
cities,  Coblenz,  Bonn  and  Cologne, 
Hanover.  Baden-Baden  for  the  baths 
and  the  "cure";  Mainz.  Oberammer- 
gau,  Potsdam.  Wiesbaden— all  come 
within  the  orbit  of  romantic  German 
''lies  which  an  enterprising  traveler 
should  include  in  an  objective  tour 
of  one  of  the  Old  World's  most  poten- 
tial   components — modern    Germany. 

Then  that  amazing  city  of  endless 
variety — Berlin,  the  German  capital. 
on  both  hanks  of  the  River  Spree,  the 
third  largesl  city  in  Europe  and  an 
immensely  important  civic  organiza- 
tion. 

The  nighl  life  of  Berlin  has  come 
the  gayesl  in  Europe.  That  is 
signifii  ml  when  we  consider  what 
purports  to  be  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  German  people.  That  the 
lustigkeit  of  the  Germans 
remains  intact  after  years  of  anxiety 
and  travail,  augurs  well  for  their  all- 
round   recovery  within   a    few   years. 


The  old  Berlin  is,  however,  gone. 
Its  modern  aspect  has  obscured  much 
of  its  former  monarchial  and  military 
impudence  and  arrogance.  But  it  ha^ 
not  been  chastened,  not  disspirited 
— only  vastly  altered  in  its  nocturnal 
prowling,  dancing,  theatric  and  mu- 
sical thronging,  its  cafes,  cabarets 
and  schwetzenfests  over  the  steins, 
leberwurst  und  base. 

There  are  now  three  main  centers 
of  hectic  Berlin  night  life — the  Fried- 
richstadt,  Friedrich  Strasse  and  its 
bye  streets  form  the  oldest  district 
which  continues  to  carry  on  in  its 
-  earlier  fashion.  But  its  most  glaring 
"night  and  street  life  is  the  new  West- 
end  region  around  the  Gedachtnis- 
kirche.  A  mighty  carousal  moderne 
now  animates  the  old  Alexanderplatz, 
Berlin's  densest  traffic  center.  Foreign 
travelers  are  rapidly  discovering  its 
varied  attractions.  Each  of  these  do- 
mains of  joy  and  frivolity,  often  in 
the  presence  of  splendid  music,  fine 
plays,  excellent  food  and  drink,  danc- 
ing and  singing,  is  wholly  unlike  the 
other. 

We  begin  our  tour  in  the  Westend. 
The  Romanisches  Cafe  with  its  fine 
terrace,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  all- 
nighters,  and,  owing  to  its  central 
location,  is  also  Berlin's  equivalent 
for  Montparnasse's  Dome  and  Ro- 
tonde,  a  popular  hang-out  of  theat- 
rical people,  artists,  journalists  and 
the  like.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance 
is  its  Stammtisch,  meeting  place  of 
the  local  intelligentsia.  Art — and  its 
various  vagaries,  is  the  main  topic  dis- 
cussed at  the  Romanisches.  and  coffee 
the  principal  beverage.  A  similar  cli- 
entele is  found  at  the  Plantage,  a  few 
blocks  up  Kurfurstendamm,  taste- 
fully furnished  in  exotic  style,  and  at 
the  Lunte,  just  off  Rankestrasse. 

Perhaps  you  prefer  a  cocktail.  Only 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  Romanisches 
and  ycu  have  as  trim  a  bar  as  you 
will  lean  against  in  a  long  time. 
Location:  the  Eden  Hotel.  Specialty: 
champagne  cocktails.  A  grill,  as  well, 
graces  this  cozy  rendezvous,  where 
Ferenc  Molnar,  the  playwright,  may 
frequently  be  seen  at  a  corner  table. 
There  is  usually  a  gay  company  at 
the  Eden  and  often  a  bevy  of  pretty 
Berlin  Frauleins.  The  modern  Berlin 
girl!  Good  judges  have  called  her  the 
most  attractive  of  modern  Continent- 
als. Smart  dress,  graceful  figure, 
self-assured  bearing,  trim  ankles  and 
a  warm,  natural  complexion  make 
her  a  pleasing  picture. 

You  can  ramble  several  hundred 
miles  in  Berlin  and  never  isolate  your- 
seli  from  a  gastronomic  opportunity. 
Cafes,  beer  halls,  dance  halls,  cafes 
dansants,  dance  bars.  Rathskellers, 
music  halls  mit  bier  und  spiese  and 
then  the  restaurants,  inns,  hotels — 
great  and  small.  Amongst  Berlin's 
notorious  soft  drinks  we  discover  a 
"special"  decoction:  "The  President 
Hoover  sundae  creme  de  menthe" — 
just  like  that  !  Poor  Mr.  Hoover:  they 
insist  on  worrying  him,  even  abroad. 
Here  is  a  restaurant  resembling  a  gar- 
den in  the  tropics,  where  the  singing 
ol  uncaged  birds  at  large  mingles  wit! 
the  music.  There  is  the  Cafe  des 
Westens,  famous  for  its  delicious 
cheese  and  radish.  Nearby  the  Uhlan- 
deck  and  the  Cafe  am  Zoo.  If  your 
tastes  are  fastidious,  stroll  into  the 
Cascade,  a  recent  bloom  whose  dance 
floor  is  always  crowded  and  whose 
megaphoned  band  alternately  plays 
(  Continued  on  page  97 ) 
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American  and  German  jazz.  The  pop 
of  costly  vintage  corks  is  frequent  in 
a  haze  of  smoke,  confusion  of  bal- 
loons and  paper  snowballs.  For  this  is 
^>ne  of  Berlin's  smartest  supper  re- 
ports, where  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  get  a  table  between  midnight  and 
morning.  Similar  to  the  Cascade  is 
the  Koenigin.  Its  jovial  chief.  Herr 
Heinroth.  will  greet  you  with  a  beam- 
ing smile  and  a  low  salaam  at  the  por- 
tal. Here  you  can  mingle  with  royalty, 
for  it  is  a  favorite  bar  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  and  his  cousin,  the 
Prince-Consort  of  the  Netherlands, 
•who  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  Berlin. 
Still  another,  best  known  perhaps  of 
all.  is  the  Casanova,  which  calls  itself 
the  finest  cabaret  in  Europe.  The 
Ambassadors  and  Barberina,  both  of 
■which  have  a  Mont  mart  re  atmos- 
phere, the  gorgeous  Delphi,  and  the 
Wunderland.  a  popular  priced  estab- 
lishment with  many  unique  features. 
But  these  are  not  all.  There  are 
many  other  Berlin  resorts  of  liberal 
gaiety  in  Berlin's  golden  west.  For 
example,  the  Femina.  lavish  and  mod- 
ern, with  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  and.  as 
a  special  attraction,  telephones  per- 
mitting conversation  from  table  to 
table.  Near  the  Scala  Variety  Theatre 
there  lurk  places  by  the  score,  the 
like  of  which  you  will  not  find  in 
London  and  Paris,  bars  and  dance 
halls  of  a  nature  unknown  to  us  in 
pious  Xew  York.  Here  is  the  Eldo- 
rado, the  Jockey  and  Johnny's  Xight 
Club,  where  Conrad  Veidt.  the  screen 
actor,  spends  many  an  evening. 

From  Friedrichstrasse  which  we 
have  just  explored  we  scoot  in  a  cab 
for  the  Alexanderplatz.  and,  amongst 
forty  ethers,  observe  the  nonsense 
parties  at  the  Residenz-Casino  or, 
Resi.  as  Berliners  call  it  to  save  val- 
uable time  and  stationery.  Resi  is  one 
of  the  gayest  haunts  of  the  danse 
abandone  in  the  world.  It  operates 
not  only  telephones  from  each  table 
to    every    other,    but     a    postoffice 


through    which    verbal    and    written 
messages  may  be  delivered. 

TRAVEL  AND  SAVE  MONEY 
STAY  PUT  AND  SPEND  ! 

American  travel  organizations, 
bureaus  and  agencies  are  constantly 
devising  new  ways  and  means  of  see- 
ing this  enticing  world.  Now  comes 
the  American  Express  Company,  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  all  travel 
conveniences,  and  issues  a  book  en- 
titled: Travamex  Tours,  a  new  mode 
of  European  individual  travel  at  less 
than  $10.  a  day.  You  start  and  stop 
when  you  like,  plan  your  own  route 
with  the  aid  of  Ame.x  experts,  and  en- 
joy your  ramble  with  a  sense  of  as- 
surance that  unless  you  slip  and 
stagger  a  lot,  your  daily  travel 
expenses  will  not  run  over  the  per 
(I  inn  mark  set.  Many  tours  are 
described  in  this  attractive  Trava- 
mex book,  which  can  be  had  for 
the  asking  at  any  American  Express 
office.  Here  is  one  of  the  tours,  occu- 
pying thirty-five  days,  at  a  cost  of 
$332.50:  Start  at  London,  thence  to 
Paris  —  Geneva  —  Montreux  —  Inter- 
laken  —  Lucerne  —  Lugano  —  Milan 
— Venice — Florence — Rome — Naples 
— Genoa  —  Nice  —  Avignon — Paris 
— London.  Really,  it  is  becoming  less 
costly  to   travel   than   to  stay  put ! 

The  Dude  Ranches  of  our  original 
Cow  Country  are  becoming  a  viva- 
cious vogue.  These  rugged  vacation 
thrills  are  pictured  in  our  May  issue 
in  an  informative  manner  based  on 
personal  observation.  If  you  have 
never  stayed  and  played  on  a  cattle 
ranch,  fished  wild  rivers,  hunted  wary 
big  game,  climbed  snow-peaked 
mountains,  ridden  a  horse  over  a  nar- 
row tortuous  trail,  and  watched  all 
night  with  a  sleepy  cowboy  beside  a 
nervous  herd,  you  have  not  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
open  range.  Guest  ranches  are  color- 
ful— insDiring — packed  with  surprises 
— and  always  new  and  joyous  adven- 
tures in  social  dvnamics. 
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may  be  kept  at  any  height  from  four 
to  six  feet  in  a  hedge,  on  the  lawn, 
anyvhere. 

So  this  survey  of  roses  does  not 
cover  the  last  novelties,  but  it  does 
show  the  roses  I  am  bound  to  insist 
are  really  up-to-date.  Some  capable 
critic  will  promptly  say  that  I  haven't 
mentioned  his  pets,  and  that  will  be 
true.  I  haven't  even  mentioned  all  of 
mine,  but  I  insist  that  here  has  been 
given  a  usable  showing  of  roses  that 
will  advantage  any  American  garden. 

Because  roses  have  been  grown  so 
many  years  in  so  many  different  cli- 
mates, by  so  many  different  people, 
many  different  methods  have  been  de- 
vised for  growing  them.  Much  con- 
fusion has  resulted  and  many  who 
would  like  to  have  roses  have  been 
afraid  to  undertake  it.  Actually,  there 
is  nothing  difficult  about  it.  Roses  do 
enjoy  deep,  fertile  soil  but  they  also 
thrive  beautifully  in  ordinary  gardens 
under  the  simplest  care.  Beds  should 
be  dug  at  least  18  inches  deep  and 
fertilized  liberally  with  rotten  manure 
or  some  commercial  product.  The 
bushes  should  be  set  15  to  18  inches 
apart  in  the  beds,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  plants.  When  planting 
spread  the  roots  and  fibres  in  a  natural 
position  to  effect  intimate  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  "bud''  or  union 


between  the  top  and  root  should  be 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bed 
when  the  ground  is  leveled.  The  earth 
should  be  packed  very  firmly  about 
each  root  by  ramming  with  the  fists 
or  treading  with  the  feet,  and  if  it  is 
dry  soak  the  bed  after  planting  is 
completed.  It  is  advisable  to  hill  up 
the  soil  around  the  base  of  the 
branches  to  prevent  drying  out  before 
the  buds  break  into  growth. 

Early  spring  is  the  best  time  to 
plant,  although  success  has  been 
achieved  by  planting  in  late  autumn 
in  favorable  climates.  Early  spring  is 
that  period  between  the  departure  of 
the  frost  from  the  ground  and  the 
first  bloom  of  the  fruit  trees.  If  plants 
which  have  been  established  in  pots 
are  used,  they  may  be  planted  all 
through  the  spring  and  even  into 
early  summer  and  come  through  very 
successfully. 

Cut  off  the  tops  of  the  roses  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  ground  after 
planting.  When  they  start  to  grow. 
the  beds  should  be  kept  cultivated  as 
long  as  strength  and  patience  hold 
out.  During  the  summer  a  mulch  of 
several  inches  of  peat  moss  will  ob- 
viate cultivation,  and  if  the  soil  in  the 
garden  is  hard,  heavy  clay,  the  peat 
moss  may  be  worked  into  it  with  a 
resulting  great  advantage  to  the  roses. 
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The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
...charm.,  .excellence  of  menus 
and  service. .  .A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  thoroughfares... 

PARK     AVENUE    AT     51st    ST.,    NEW    YORK 
ATLANTIC   CITY      •     PALM    BEACH     •      LOS   ANGELES 
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^72.  Hepplewhite  Mahoqany  Side  and 
Arm  Chairs— richly  carved.  Vo.  525,  Mahog- 
any Duncan  Phyfe  Side  Table  with  </)•»/' 
leaves.  No.  XRfl,  Mahogany  Sheraton  Corner 
Cabinet.  No.  884,  Mahogany  Hepplewhite 
Sideboard  with  fine  Satinwood  Inlay.  No. 
880,  Duncan  Phyfe  Extension  Tabic;  made 
r    without    apron. 


OUR  NEW  1931 
CATALOG 

just  prepared,  bring*  yon,  in 
more    than 

130  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Mime  idea  of  the  variety  and 
beauty    of 

R  I  C  H  T  E  R 
REPRODUCTIONS 

The-.*'  fine  copies  of  Early  Amer- 
ican anil  English  pieces  preserve 
in  every  detail  the  spirit  of  clas- 
sic furniture  styles.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  send  you  a  ropy  of 
this  new  catalog,  if  you  will  en- 
close twenty-five  cents  with  your 

name  ami  address. 


i  haied     ilu  <'u 
deuler  or  det  orator. 


512  EAST  72ND  ST.  •  NEW  YORK 

In  C) 

III  I 


The    well    known    Indian   Tree   pattern    made    at   the   Coalport    factory.    An 
unaltered    Oriental    decoration.    Courtesy    William    H.    Plummet'    &    Co. 


the  selection  of  china  with  which  the 
color  tones  are  subdued  and  the  deco- 
rations restrained.  This  admission  ex- 
plains why  none  of  the  several"novel- 
ties"  that  have  appeared  with  other 
household  furnishings  has  ever  seri- 
ously affected  table  china.  Today,  the 
designs  of  dinner  ware  are  those  de- 
veloped by  the  porcelain  painters  of 
Meissen,  Sevres.  Chelsea  and  the 
many  Staffordshire  potteries  of  which 
so  few  have  survived.  But  those  sur- 
vivors are  still  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  table  ware  made  for 
American  homes  when  skyscrapers 
were  unknown  and  people  dined  more 
leisurely  than  many  of  us  do  today. 

Nor  has  the  beautiful  texture  of 
the  porcelain  itself  changed  during  the 
intervening  generations,  because  the 
present  potters  employ  identically  the 
same  ingredient"  as  those  which  were 
decided  after  the  many  experiments 
made  by  the  men  who  sought  and 
found  the  secret  of  translucent  ware. 

To  those  who  are  contemplating  a 
gift  to  a  bride  or  seeking  '"ideas"  in 

Small  Fables  for 


the  matter  of  china  for  the  table,  the 
best  advice  is,  "Visit  a  well-stocked 
showroom."  Then,  if  never  before, 
will  the  visitor  fully  perceive  the  re- 
markably beautiful  settings  to  be 
achieved  and  the  atmosphere  of  dig- 
nified luxury  which  may  be  brought 
to  a  dining  room  by  suitable  table 
china.  At  the  same  time,  a  wider 
knowledge  will  be  gained  of  that  over- 
looked branch  represented  by  the 
several  types  of  table  ornaments;  for 
example,  very  few  hostesses  think  of 
using  little  china  figures  among  the 
ornaments,  yet  these  are  often  pro- 
ductive of  pleasing  effects. 

That  the  little  figures  have  become 
more  and  more  popular  as  decorations 
is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  invariably  of  old-time  subjects 
and  for  that  reason  bring  a  certain  ro- 
mance to  a  table.  Obviously,  restraint 
has  to  be  exercised  in  the  number  of 
colored  figures.  But  there  are  the  plain 
white,  known  as  blanc  de  chine,  first 
made  by  the  old  Chelsea  potter-artists 
and   intended   for   table   ornaments. 


a  Variety  of  Uses 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


Another  attractive  low  table  which 
has  appeared  in  the  past  few  years  is 
copied    from   the  early  oak  gate-leg 
type.  These  have  the  same  fixed  cen- 
ter and  two  small  hinged  fall-leaves 
and  are   specially   convenient    at   any 
informal    party    when    one    can    be 
placed  beside  a  chair  to  hold  a  plate, 
(  up  and  saucer;  a  guest  thus  avoiding 
having  to  perform  the  feat  of  balanc- 
ing the  several  articles    a   feat    both 
difficult    and    irritating   to   any    man. 
It    is  possible    to   trace   the   popu- 
larity of  low  tables  from  the  modern 
i  ustom   of  taking  afterdinner  cofft  e 
le  living  room;  and  here  we  have 
Won  ol  the  20th  Century  affect- 
of  furniture  in  the  same 
noon  tea  influenced  that 
in  period;  lor  while  af- 
'       J  bet  ame    fashionable 

numi 

irter 

I   hold   tli 

:      ■  •: !  ih  in  summer 
pi  inter,  the 

fur- 
de  with  oval 

trly 

,] 

lour  legs  ia]  tor  the  coffee 


service  and  cups  to  be  placed  on  the 
tray-table  in  the  kitchen  and  brought 
in  to  the  living  room,  the  legs  being 
just  high  enough  to  allow  the  table  to 
be  convenient  for  the  hostess  to  pour 
the  coffee  while  seated  on  a  sofa  or  in 
an  armchair. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  modern 
cabinet -maker  uses  the  four  legs  with 
his  low  tables  rather  than  the  tripod 
base,  to  insure  a  greater  stability.  At 
the  same  time  some  with  the  circular 
tops  intended  as  a  stand  beside  an 
armchair  are  made  with  the  turned 
and  carved  support  on  the  three  feet. 
often  of  the  claw-and-ball  type.  This 
circular  top  type  is  a  carry-over  of 
the  quite  early  candle-stands  which 
our  Colonial  forefathers  placed  beside 
the  old  wing-chairs  when  they  sat  by 
the  great  open  fireplaces  during  the 
long  winter  evenings. 

One  of  the  few  styles  with  tripod 
bases  now  popular  are  copied  from 
the  early  wine  tables  with  fairly  large 
circular  tops.  These  are  more  gener- 
ally used  as  stands  for  lamps  or  for 
cigarette  boxes  at  the  side  of  a  chair. 

Always  do  the  designers  seem  to  be 
evolving  some  new  form  of  small 
id  to  visit  one  of  the  show- 
as  where  any  large  number  are  dis- 
played is  to  immediately  find  uses  for 
or  another  of  the  different  styles. 


Garland  Flower 

Daphne  cneorum 


The  dainty 

Garland 
flower  is  an 
^^    evergreen 

growing      jj-'-r1 

about 

one  foot 

high  and  as 

much 

broad. 

Daphne  cneorum  is  covered  with 
pink,  blooms  in  May,  which  con- 
tinue sparsely  through  the  sum- 
mer; in  September  there  is  an- 
other profusion  of  blossom.  The 
-  fragrance  is  delightful  and  the 
plant  may  be  used  as  a  single  spec- 
imen, or  as  a  flowering  border  to 
edge  a  walk  or  flower  bed.  It  is 
absolutely  hardy  and  remains 
green  all  winter. 

We  offer  8-  to  10-inch  plants, 
with  ball  of  earth,  packed  for  ex- 
pressing, 5  for  S6.50.  In  quantity 
of  5(1  plants  or  more  at  the  rate  of 
$93  per  hundred. 

HERE  ARE 

Hurry  Trees 

When  occasions  require  the  fastest 
growth  possible  ...  a  quick  screen 
to  shut  out  undesirable  views  .  .  . 
shade  at  once  for  a  treeless  lawn  .  .  . 
whatever  the  reason,  page  the  Chinese 
(or  Siberian)  Elm  (Ulmus  pumila)! 
It  makes  wood  and  foliage  faster  than 
any  other  of  the  desirable  species  .  .  . 
especially  in  hard,  sandy,  or  dry  situ- 
ations. This  is  the  variety  recommend- 
ed by  the  late  Dr.  Wilson.  It  has 
proved  hardy  from  Texas  to  Cape 
Cod.  Phenomenal  tales  are  told  of  it 
.  .  .  and  most  of  them,  strangely 
enough,  are  true!  It  is  important  that 
(he  hardy,  North  China  strain  be  used, 
such  as  we  are  offering  here. 

Ulmus  pumila 

NEW  CHINESE  ELM 

(also   called   Siberian) 

Trees  from   selected   seed   at 
Bargain    Prices 

We  offer  twice  transplanted  New 
England  grown  trees,  6  to  8  feet 
high,  as  follows: 

5  for  $7.50,    10  for  $15.00 
farger  quantities,  $135  per   100 

AND  OTHERS- 

Many  other  interesting  specials  and 
bargain  offers  are  presented  in  Our 
1 93 1  Short  Guide  to  quality  nursery 
products.  Many  illustrations  in  color. 
A  booklet  of  value  to  all  gardeners. 
Ask  for  a  copy. 

KELSEY 

NURSERY  SERVICE 

50   Church   St.,   New  York  City 
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MEN'S 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Custom 

N.  W.  Corner  tTth  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Tailors 

and    Breeches   Makers 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

BRYant  9-2040 

Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

• 

Saddle  Clothes  for  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 

Harris,  Upham  &  C<? 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


11  Wall  Street 

912  Baltimore  Ave. 
Kansas  City 


578  Madison  Ave. 

New  York  (at  57th  Street) 

112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


Palm  Beach  Boca  Raton 

St.  Paul  Minneapolis  Independence,  Kan. 

Charleston,  W.Va.  Oklahoma  City 


Miami  Beach 
Duluth  Gary,  Ind. 

Bartlesville,  Okla. 


Wichita  Indianapolis  Montreal 

Tulsa  Rockford,  III.  Evanston,  III. 


White  Sulphur  Springs, W.Va. 
South  Bend  Evansville,  Ind. 


Multi-Table  Displayor 

"X/ie  greatest  sales-builder 

ever  developed  for  Retailers" 


Large  Size,  No.  40 

Regularly  $50.00 

Now — $35.00 


Small  Size,  No.  45 

Regularly  $40.00 

Now— $27.00 


UNIVERSAL  FIXTURE  CORPORATION 

135  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


THERE'S  NO  GARBAGE 
CAN  OR  RUBBISH 
BURNER  IN  THE 
IVI  O  D  EC  R.  M 
YARD  


With  GAS 
orOILfor 
HEATING 
-what  w/7/ 
yoi/  do  with 
WASTE  and 

RUBBISH 


? 


Solves  the  waste 
disposal  problem  forever! 

Convenience  and  sanitation  are  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  truly  modern  home.  The  Kernerator  is  the  trouble 
free  method  of  waste  disposal,  replacing  the  inconvenient, 
insanitary  garbage  can  and  the  dangerous  rubbish  burner. 

Rubbish,  garbage,  sweepings,  newspapers,  magazines,  tin 
cans,  bottles — all  household  waste — are  dropped  through 
the  handy  hopper  door  in  the  kitchen  and  fall  to  the 
combustion  chamber  in  the  basement.  The  accumulation 
is  air-dried  and  destroyed  by  burning.  Every  modern  home 
deserves  the  complete  convenience  assured  by  a  Kernerator. 
Ask   your    architect  —  write  to  us  for  illustrated   booklet. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  CO.,  3545  N.  Richards  Street 
Milwaukee  Offices  in  over  150  cities  Wisconsin 

0  1931  K.  1    Co. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


WH I  TAKER  &C?!nc 

SPORTING  AND  GENERAL  TAILORS 


66  6     FIFTH     AVENUE 

NEW    YORK 

AND  AT  43  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  W. 




East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED    UOOKLET 

Address    Eleanor    A.    Fraser,    Curator 

FOR  RENT 

Summer  cottages  for  the  sea- 
son   1931.    Large    and    small 
Village    houses,    Estates    and 
Dune  places. 

E.  T.  DAYTON,  Agent 
EAST  HAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Telephone:    25]    East    Hampton 

Art  in  All  lis 
Phases 

Regular   courses   in    Drawing,    Por- 
traiture,  and   Commercial   Art.  Al- 
so   Weaving,    Leather    Work,    Pot- 
tery and  Jewelry  Making,  Costume 
Design,     Interior    Decorating     and 
Magazine  Illustrating.  For  catalog, 
address   E.   H.   Wuerpel,    Director, 
Room     10. 

St.   Louis 
School   of  Fine    Kits 

Washington    University,    St.    Louis 

0-2 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 
WANTED 

A    i 

III. Mi.         1 

design.   A. 
particul 

.iii.l    salary    .  \; 

\     Decoration     Magazi 
Madison    Avi  .    New 

DESIGNS  WANTED 

for 

CHRISTMAS  GREETING 
CARDS 

.■ 

ion. 
om' 
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Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 

Fine  Arts  100 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts  100 


ARCHITECTS 

S.  P.  R.   Galleries 


AUTOMOBILES 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

Cord  Front  Drive 

Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 
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There  are  so  many  attractive  qualities 
about  the  new  Chevrolet 


% 


Women  value  certain  niceties  and  conveniences  in  a 
personal  motor  car,  and  to  these  important  things  the 
designers  of  the  new  Chevrolet  Six  have  given  particular 
consideration.  This  is  evident  the  instant  you  take 
in  the  smartly -styled,  gracefully -fashioned  new  Fisher 
Bodies — now  larger  and  more  handsome  than  ever, 
j  And  when  you  glance  inside,  you  are  most  certain  to 
be  impressed  by  the  taste  and  care  with  which  the  new 


Chevrolet    has    been    appointed.        In    its    mechanical 


|  character,  as  well,  the  car  provides  exceptionally  desirable 


features.    It  is  most  dependable  in  operation,  extremely 


easy    to    drive,    very    comfortable    and    pleasantly    free 


from  disquieting  noises.      In  fact,   there   are   so  many 


attractive    qualities    about    the    smart    new    Chevrolet 


Six  that  women  everywhere   are  regarding  it   as  their 


own    intimate    expression    of    personal    transportation. 


/m-.w  thowt  top  lowered 

The  „.„   Convertible  Cabriolet.     Chevrolet  /„-;<•<•,  rangefrom  <irr,  ,„  $b:,lt.f.  <>.  b.  Hint, 


Michigan.     Special  equipment  extra.      Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


NEW    CHEVROLET    SIX 


The  tirvut  American  Ytitiu- 


lC»  NERAL        MOTORS 


APARTMENTS-ANTIOUE  AND  MODERN  FURNISHINGS 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens, Travel, Theatre,  Books 


A  Drawing  Room  at  Warbrook,  England 


Courtesy  Wildenstein  Galleries 


From  a  painting  by  Wm.  B.  E.  Ranken 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.  WARNER 

New  "York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


•  ■ 


Sage 
Green 
2115 


Ashes  of 
Roses 
2124 


Henna 
2146 


Puff 
Blue 
2194 


Antique 
Cold 
2195 


Peach 
2170 


Old 
Rose 
2160 


Gold 
2187 


Green 
2110 


Light 

Old 
Rose 
2178 


French 

Gray 

21 83 


Mole 
2181 


is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

within    this    range    of    27    col- 
ors  can   be   found   perfect   har- 
monv  for  any  decorative  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,    Pa. 
Neiv  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9, 12,  15  &  18  foot  widths, 

by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 


114  East  47th  Street 
New  York  City 


Chicago,  Illinois 


JOS.  M.  OCALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


ROSENFELD  COMPANY 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc 

728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


"i  <>ur  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 

Don't  accept  substitutes 


INSIST  ON  EMBASSY 


Raisin 
2167 


Gray 

Orchid 

2172 


Walnut 

Brown 

2191 


Rust 
2145 


Mul- 
berrv 
2192 


Beige 
2175 


t 


Bur- 
gundy 
2158 


Blue 
2141 


Buff 
2130 


Orchid 
2185 


Red 

2120 


Wet 
Sand 
2101 
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Tver 


ALONG  THE  EAST  RIVER 


lou 


52nd  TO  53':d  STREETS 


WHOLLY    COOPERATIVE 


T„ 


.HE  distinguished  character  of  occupancy  in  River 
House  is  firmly  established  by  the  accepted  position  of 
those  who  have  already  purchased  apartments.* 

Gardens,  terraces,  broad  river  frontage  and  the  deep 
water  dock  and  yacht  landing,  affording  permanent  protec- 
tion of  light  and  air  on  every  side,  add  enormously  to  the 
value  of  River  House  apartments. 

Construction  by  James  Stewart  &  Company,  Inc., 
is  an  assurance  of  superlative  quality.  October  occupancy. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


*  *  * 


ecorator: 


An  old  Firm  and  a  New  Fabric 


* 


•    •    • 


oin 


anas 


L 


STR0H€IM  &  ROMANN 

1/(pAmd&2A/  mid  Juecomtim  y^wticL 

Known  to  generations  of  American  decorators  as  an  establish- 
ment famous  for  its  fine  decorative  fabrics,  will  now  distribute 


A  new,  soft,  draping  grade 
of  Permatex  known  as 


KRITIATCX 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Effective  May  15,  1931 


SROVCTTC 


lias    been    created  and   will   be   featured   by 
Stroh                  lomann.    Having   all  tbe   well- 

knoi  icluding  its 

s"iL  ible  with   a 

damp    cloth      -  an    amazing    new 

draping  ;(||  the  beaut)   of  the 
finest  chinl 
veloped  particula 

Under  the  directio 
Strovette  has  been  design*  1 
patterns  and  colors  specially  the  decorat- 

ARTS    &    DECORATION.    Mnv.    1031.    Published    cvi 
i » . , 
matter  Mai 


ing  trade.  Even  the  plain  cloth  is  styled  to 
fit  in  any  period,  and  the  range  of  plain 
colors  will  allow  a  flexibility  decorators  will 
enthusiastically  welcome. 

Swatch  books,  showing  new  colorings  and 
patterns,  will  be  sent  the  decorating  trade  by 
Stroheim  &    Komann.  Watch  for  your  book. 

PERMATEX  FABRICS  COMPANY 

M>]    Broadway,  New  York 

l  Division  .;/  the  Aspinool     tills,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  originators 
and  sole  producer*  of  Pa  ,  Lustresheen  and  Permatex  Prints. 
I            n  I'endins.) 


*  * 


1     VXN    .  Number    1.    Publli  ,.    ,-,7S  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City    Subscription  price.  $6.00  a  year; 

ostage;    Canadian    subscription,    $0.50    additional.    Entered   as   second-class 
on   Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  <'"..  inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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The  card  of  your 
interior  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer  will 
introduce  you  to  the 
many  lovely  things 
arriving  constantly  at 
Our  Madison  Avenue 
galleries. 


A 


-O  evidence  ol  how  its  inspired  workmanship  can  cast  the  spell  ol  an  enchanted  era 
over  the  home  ol  to-day,  and  yet  keep  that  home  modernly  livable,  J  acques  JJodart 
oilers  this  quiet  grouping  blended  ol  JXegence,  .Louis  JCV  and  Louis  JCVI  pieces  — 
lashioned  in  its  .Paris  ateliers. 


da 


/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New   York:  585  JMadison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:    5514   WilsLire  Blvil.  In  Paris:   11,  rue  Payenne 
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Q 


JNh,  or  a  pair  or  exceedingly  rare  and  unusual  H.epple= 
white  mahogany  solas.  1  Key  are  absolutely  in  their  original 
condition.  1  he  mahogany  is  lovely  old  dark  ban  Domingo. 
Collectors  will  readily  realise  how  very  unusual  it  is/  to 
rind   a    pair    ol   genuine    old    flepplewhite    solas    ol    this    type. 


Louis  Joseph 

14  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Opposite  the  Ritz- Carlton 


I'M  SI  AX  LAM 


FINE  INTERIORS 


\  \   l   l  Q  l    E  S 


WITH 


WRITTEN 


GUARANTEE 
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D.    LORRAINE    YERKES 

Interiors.  Fine    Wallpapers. 

Antiques. 

New  acquisitions  are  some 
very  fine  handpainted  Chi- 
nese panels  charmingly 
copied    from    the    antique. 

820   N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel:   Sup.  7739 


CEL1AT.   STURM 

IMPORTATIONS 


116  EAST  OAK   STREET 
CHICAGO 

SUPERIOR    0928 


ELIZABETH 

BROWNING 

6  10  Fink  Aims  Bcilding 

i  i«  Si  .tin  Michigan  A\  km  k 

Chicago,  Illinois 


DECORATING 


Phone  Harrison 


Irene  Sidle  y  I 

is-tnitcjues 
Cyniertors 


952  No.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Superior    8255 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIORS 

Sketches    in     color     or     photo- 
graphs  of  furniture   submitted. 

ELIZABETH    DOOLITTLE,    Inc. 

906    N.    Michigan    Ave. 
Tel.  Superior  9240 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 

Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 

820    Tower    Court— Chicago 

Telephone  Superior  5695 


Florence  L.  Martin 
Frances  Crumb 

INTERIOR     DECORATORS 

664  7<[orth  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 


SUITE    300 
TELEPHONE    SUPERIOR    1011 


Mabel  Mathilde 

DODSON  AND  KLEMM 

INC. 

STUDIO  816 

410  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
Telephone:    Wabash   3707 


Florence  Ely  Hunn 


101   East  Oak   Street 


Superior  2132 


WO/MEN 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

ASSOCIATION  OF 

CHICAGO 

DISAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SHOPPING 
For  ESTIMATES 

77;  c  policy  of  setting  one  decorator  s  estimate  and  shopping 
around  among  other  decorators  for  their  estimates,  and  then  se= 
lectins  the  lowest  i\  in  the  end,  very  disappointing  to  the  client. 

Tfiere  is  as  much  variation  in  the  cost  and  quality  of 
Chippendale  chairs  as  there  is  in  automobiles.  Both  the  Ford 
and  the  Rolls=Royce  are  motor  cars — a  ten  dollar  and  a  three 
hundred  dollar  C  hippendale  chair  are  Both  called  C  hippendale 
chairs.  The  same  principle  operates  with  respect  to  every  item 
that  enters  into  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  your  home. 

Any  one  of  the  decorators  listed  on  this  page,  or  any  one 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Association,  will  be  pleased  to 
discuss  your  plans  with  you — appointments  arranged  to  suit 
your  convenience. 


Jessica  Treat 

Interior  Decoration 


1803  HARLEM  BOULEVARD 

ROCKFORD,   ILLINOIS 

Phone  Main  900 


THE  spring  season  is  bring- 
ing work  from  clients  who 
are  really  interested  in  simple 
country  homes.  We  are  ready 
to   meet  their   demands. 


MISS  GHEEN,   Inc. 

620  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 

and 
54  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


CATK€R1N€  R£CKITO 


H0V5E-&GARDEN-5H0P 


Grace  G.Weigle 


Interior  Furnishing 


909   LINDEN  AVENUE 
HUBBARD    WOODS,    ILLINOIS 

Tel.  Winnetka  3350 


ANNE    FORESTER 

INCORPORATED 
>  »  » 

41    EAST    OAK    STREET 
CHICAGO 

Superior  1112 


MABEL   SCHAMBERG 

ONS 


INTERIOR    DECORATI 


Woman's  Athletic  Club 

630   No.    Michigan    Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


DECORATIVE   ART   OBJECTS 
ANTIQUES  REPRODUCTIONS 


Mrs.  Ralph  Small      Alberta  BarnesBeall 

Antiques    1    Interiors 


700  No.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Phone    Superior    H02 


Florence  Barker 

Associate 


c/n  I  e  r  i  o  r 


866  North  Wabash  Avenue 


CD.  Macpherson,  inc. 

Interior  Architects 
Decorators 


Interiors   and    Furniture 
designed  and  executed  ii 

our  own  work  shops 

Evanston,  Illinois 
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SCHMIEG 

HUNGATE 

KOTZIAN 


Creators  and  wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine 
Hand-made  Furniture.  We  are  constantly  exhibiting 
in  our  large  showrooms,  many  new  and  interesting 
models,  which  offer  an  ever-changing  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  lovers  of  beautiful  furniture. 
You  are  invited  to  visit  our  showrooms  and  order 
through  decorators  or  dealers. 

Showrooms  and  Factory  •  521 
East  72nd  St.,  New  York,  BUtter- 
field  8-8165  •  820  Tower  Court, 
Chicago,  III.,  Superior  7340  • 
5514  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Oregon  0302 
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1931,  Kittinger  Company 


UT  of  an  age  that  produced  some  of  the  world's  most  beau- 
tiful furnitures  .  .  .  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  George  I  and  II 
.  .  .  Kittinger  designers  have  recreated,  with  a  fine  sense 
of  authenticity  in  line  and  cabinetry,  this  Queen  Anne  Dining  Roonu  group. 

In_>  reproducing  the  graceful  curves  and  traditional  details  .  .  .  such  as  fhes 
cabriole  leg  and  the  carved  cockle  shell .  .  .  Kittinger  craftsmen  have  employed 
only  the  finest  Solid  American  Walnut,  enriched  with  beautiful  figured  burl 
overlays  and  antique  brass  drawer  mounts  of  historic  motif. 

A  group  of  subtle  lines  and  faultless  proportions!  A  group,  however,  that  is 
typical  of  the  distinctive  design  and  Solid  Cabinetwoods  characterizing  the 
700  pieces  in_>  the  Kittinger  line.  A  folder,  illustrating  and  describing  this 
complete  Queen  Anne  Dining  Room  group,  may  be  secured  by  calling  at  any 
Kittinger  Showroom_j  or  by  addressing  Kittinger  Company,  1895  Elmwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


^A  Revelation 

.Awaits  You  cftDhen  You 

^isit  ^3he  Kittinger  §>h,owroom 

SNe&rest  You 


In  Buffalo 

at  Factory 

N.  Elmwood  Ave. 

In  New  York 

385  Madison  Ave. 


In  Chicago 

433  East  Erie  St. 

In  Los  Angeles 

at  Factory 

1300  S.  Goodrich  Blvd. 


Kittinger  'Distinctive  furniture  is  sold  by  leading 
^Dealer*  and  ^Decorators  Everywhere 


KITT1NGEHT 

^^   Distinctive     Furniture      ^^ 
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Jn  our  showrooms 


Haw  lent 


any  jimjerj  ua 


m 


820  °)ower(Pourt 
Cyliicano 

Allen  McGehee — Vice  President 


MANUFACTURERS  o/'  FURNITURE  <^>  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 


i  n  g  u  i  s 


lied    CJXootns    oj 


wmm  mi 


''Pine  Iloines  and  Pine  Interiors" — Send 
lor  this  account  oi  the  authentic  use  (.1 
pine  in  American  homes.  Forty  illus- 
trations, historic  and  modern.  Mail 
check  for  One  Dollar  to  partialhj  defray 
cost  to  Slievlin.  Carpenter  c\  Clarke 

C pang,  Dept.  215, 900  First  National- 

Soo  Line  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, or  your  nearest  sales  office. 


HZke  Card  Room 

Card  Room  of    Shevlin   knotty    Pine 

in   the   resilience  ol    Eugene    N.  Strom, 

Golden  Peach.  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
The  architect  was  Stanley  D.  Fairclough, 
of  Chicago. 


1  hose  who  appreciate  the  genuine  insist 
oil  Shevlin  Pine.  As  Shevlin  Pine  is 
grade-marked  ami  trade-marked  there  is 
HO  need  to  accept  a  substitute.  Branch 
offices  will  he  ylad  to  supply  lumber 
dealers  if  they  are  not  already  stocked. 

Offices  at: 

^CHICAGO,  Dept.  215,  1866  —  208 
South  La  Salle  Street  Buildiny. 

«JNEW  YORK,  N.  H.  Morgan,  Sales 
Ayent,  Dept.  215, 1205  Graybar  Buildiny. 

1SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dept.  215,  1030 
Monadnock  Building. 

3  LOS  ANGELES,  Dept.  215,  Petroleum 
Securities  Buildiny. 

5  TORONTO,  Ontario,  Dept.  215,006 
Royal  Bank  Buildiny. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  "All  pine  is 
alike."  Your  architect  or  decorator 
knows  that  Shevlin  Pine  gives  a  better 
effect.  Write  us  if  you  have  the  slightest 
difticulty  yettiny  yenuine  Shevlin  Pine. 


FOR  that  intimate  room  where  cards 
and  good  fellowship  hold  sway, 
walls  of  knotty  pine  are  peculiarly 
appropriate.  From  the  seventeenth 
century,  greathouses  of  both  town  and 
country  have  left  us  rich  recollections 
of  their  hospitality  in  their  card  rooms 
paneled  with  pine. 

Today  those  who  build  for  dis- 
tinction and  gracious  ease  are  again 
seeking  the  mellowed  richness  of  pine 
paneled  rooms.  To  these,  Shevlin  Pine 
brings  the  desired  atmosphere  of  lux- 
urious friendliness.  Illustrated  is  such 
a  modern  room,  serving  the  triple 
purpose  of  card  room,  smoking  and 


music  room.  Here  walls  of  Shevlin 
Pine  enhance  the  tonal  guality  ol 
organ  music,  yet  lend  intimate  privacy 
to  the  bridge  group  or  the  after-dinner 
smoker. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  distinguished 
rooms  paneled  in  Shevlin  Knotty 
Pine.  Produced  by  an  organization 
specializing  in  pine  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  Shevlin  Knotty  Pine  is  the 
choice  product  of  a  distinguished 
maker.  Thoroughly  dried,  rigidly 
graded,  smoothly  milled,  it  is  worthy 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  pine  in 
America's  fine  homes  today. 


Shevlin  Knotty  Pine  is  the  only  pine 
which  is  selected  at  the  mill  (or  size, 
location,  and  type  of  knots.  The  loca- 
tion of  knots  away  from  edge  of  board 
permits  line  millwork.  Hard,  sound 
knots  endure  for  centuries.  Beautifully 
shaded,  mellow  grained  knots  imparl 
lasting  distinction.  Insist  on  "Shevlin 
Pine" — the  pine  of  posterity.  There 
is  a  plentiful  supply  in  five   varieties. 


NEO-CLASSIC   BATH 

PEMBROKE     MODEL     IN     A     POMPEIAN     SETTING 


<»  •  • 


WITH      FITTINGS     OF     HARMONIOUS     DESIGN 


A  new  form  for  plumbing  fixtures  modelled  by 
a  designer  of  recognized  authority,  and  faithfully 
reproduced  by  "Standard"  .  .  .  Neo-Classic 
form  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  usual  plumbing 
fixture  design  ...  Its  individuality  is  grounded  in 
that  simplicity  which  is  at  once  classic  and  modern. 
And  it  is  this  very  simplicity  which  permits  the  Neo- 
Classic  to  be  used  with  distinction  in  both  period 
and  contemporary  settings. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Neo-Classic  motif  has  this 
further  advantage— it  is  carried  out  equally  well  in 
the  design  of  bath,  lavatory  and  water  closet;  in 
fillings  for  these  fixtures;  in  towel-bar  and  lighting 
fixtures  .  .  .  This  makes  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
an  ensemble  of  perfect  harmony  in  design  as 
well  as  color. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  a  "Standard"  Showroom 
to  see  the  Neo-Classic  designs  which,  in  the 
bath   models,   may  be  had  lar  enamel  or 

Standard"  A     l-R<  The 

Neo-Classic   lavatory  and    wal 

are  available  '-Classic 

fixtures,  bath,  lavatory  and  watci 

able  in  while  and  each  of  the  nine  'Standard" 

colors.  A  copy  cf :  Standard"  I 

Fixtures  for  the  Home  will  be  mailed  on  requ 


NEO-CLASSIC   BATH 

PEMBROKE  MODEL  IN  A  CONTEMPORARY  SETTING 


Standard  <$anitar.9  Iftfe.  Co.  1  o 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


6      SIXTH      STREET,      PITTSBURGH 


DIVISION  OF    Ami  kk  w  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  i  orporation 
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hi    I  lie  (Salons    of 


'•■  cJj  r  u  n  o  y  a  n  ,  CV  n  c . 


FORMAL 

rT*,HE  range  of  models  available  in 
-*-  the  Brunovan  collection  is  so  great 
that  interiors  may  be  created  from  the 
most  formal  to  the  most  informal.  Thus 
we  see  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions a  dining  room  in  Louis  XV  style 
and  a  bedroom  in  the  Provincial  man- 
ner. Whatever  the  character  of  the 
interior    you     are     planning,     French 


Rugs,  courtesy  of  H.  Michaelyan 


INFORMAL 

XVIIIth  Century  furniture  will  ac- 
curately interpret  the  mood  desired. 
These  superlatively  fine,  authenticated 
reproductions,  crafted  by  hand  in  Paris 
may  be  seen  in  the  twenty-four  com- 
pletely decorated  interiors  which  com- 
pose the  Brunovan  Salons.  Decorators, 
dealers,  architects  and  their  clients  are 
invited  to  view  this  unparalleled  display. 


383  MADISON  AVE.  PARIS 

NEW  YORK                 BRUNOVAN 'INC  LOS     ANGELES 

SYLVAIN   BRUNO,    President 

^/fntlq ues     and    c/ven  rod  uctio  ns     of    French     XVIIIth  Uenti/rty     <Tttrniture 
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Important  contributions  to  the# 


Wealth,  alone,  cannot  create  an  atmosphere 
of  distinction.  ~  Costly  appointments  do  not 
assure  luxurious  and  harmonious  surround- 
ings. «*"  To  achieve  that  perfect  union  of 
comfort,  luxury  and  beauty,  which  is  the 
ideal  of  good  taste,  fixtures,  fittings  and 
furnishings  must,  in  themselves,  possess  in- 
herent  quality — fundamental  fineness  of  ma- 
terial, design  and  workmanship.  *"  Inspired 
and  guided  by  this  principle,  the  Wm.  H. 
Jackson  Company  has  become  an  import 
tant  factor  in  creating  that  atmosphere  of 
distinction  which  marks  America's  finest 
homes.  ~  This  famous  organization  of  artists 
andartizans — established  in  1827 — offers  you 
a  service  which  includes  both  the  creation 
and  importation  of  important  art  objects  in 
metal  and  stone;  and  covers  many  phases 
and  fields  of  decorative  achievement.'*' 
Should  you  desire  a  Fireplace  Ensemble  of 
a  specific  period  the  Wm.  H.  Jackson 
Company  stands  ready  to  serve  you,  either 
with  rare  and  original  antiques,  or  authentic 
modern  reproductions  of  unrivaled  quality 
and  beauty.  ~  If  you  are  in  quest  of  And' 
irons,  Fire  Sets,  Tables,  Lamps  and  similar 


MtfoittaMUMMUfeW&wa. 


objects  of  art  and  utility  in  that  immortal 
metal,  bronze,  you  will  delight  in  the 
supremely  beautiful  pieces  designed  and 
executed  by  Jackson.  ~  If  you  seek  for  your 
home  the  luxury  and  economy  of  fine 
Bronze  or  Aluminum  Casement  Windows, 
Wrought  Iron  Gates,  or  Decorative  Grilles, 
you  will  discover  that  the  Wm.  H.  Jack- 
son Company  also  produces  Architectural 
Metal  Work — cast  and  modeled  with  that 
sculptural  precision  which  has  made  their 
Foundries  famous  throughout  the  land.-*' 
Even  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  your  home 
may  gain  added  distinction  and  beauty 
through  the  services  of  this  famous  House. 
-^  Jackson's  importations  include  antique 
Well-Heads,  Fountains,  Columns,  Benches 
and  other  fine  examples  of  Stone  and 
Marble  Garden  Furniture.  <**  Until  recently 
the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company's  exclusive 
creations  and  importations  have  been  sold 
only  through  the  Jackson  Galleries  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  ~  Now,  how- 
ever, Jackson  Products  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  other  leading  cities  through  the 
prominent  establishments   listed   below. 


Exclusive  Representatives  of  the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 


■more 
J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Boston 

PETT1NGELL- ANDREWS    COMPANY 

^> 

mnti 

THE  A.  B  '  |R.  COMPANY 

/^ 

THE  STERLING  &  WELCH  COMPANY 

/^ 

THE  A.  B.  CLOSSON  IR   COMPANY 
<•> 
rivet 
DEN VI  R  PRY  coons  (  OMPANY 


Detroit 

THE  MARTIN-GIBSON  COMPANY 

/^ 

Philadelphia 

J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh 

BEAUX  ARTS 

<*/ 

Providence 

TILDEN-THURBER  COMPANY 

t^> 
St.  Louis 

SCRUGGS-VANDER  VOORT-  BARNEY 

?»/ 

ington 
MTCOl    "\N1 


Wm.  H. 


B    L    I    S    H    E    D       18  2   7 


OVER 
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beauty  and  luxury  of  your  home 


Ensemble  grouping  of  Jackson  Products,  indicating  the  luxurious  atmosphere  of  livableness  and  loveliness  which  may  be  achieved  with 
these  decorative  masterpieces.  The  group  consists  of:  an  Antique  Mantel  of  the  Adam  Period  in  beautiful  Half-Statuary  Marble  with 
Inlays  of  Vert  Antique  .  .  .  $1900;  Silver  Plated  Andirons  in  a  design  adapted  from  Adam  motifs  .  .  .  $180  the  pair;  XVII  Century 
English  Candlesticks  of  that  rare  metal,  Paktong  .  .  .  $150  the  pair;  a  highly  decorative  Metal  Table  finished  in  Bron:e  and  Gold 
with  a  top  of  exquisite  Suprema  Renfrews  Marble  .  .  .  $250 ;  a  Bron-e  ana  Gold  Lamp  in  a  beautiful  design  which  reflects 
the   Adam   influence  .  .  .  $1S0  without   shade;    and   an  Ash  Receiver  of  Empire   styling   also   finished  in  Bron:e  and  Gold  .  .  .  $26. 

Jackson  Company 


S 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 


318  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


HUNDRED       YEARS        OF      SERVICE 
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In  all  Simonds  furni- 
ture, half-inch  dowels 
are  used  wherever  possi- 
ble. The  strength  and 
holding  power  of  these 
large-sized  dowels  are 
obi  ions. 


M 


WHEN 
CHOOSING  FURNITURE 


•1^  "  "  *^  -i-  "  -I-  **  *^  In  fine  furniture,  good  construc- 
CO^fSXRUCXIO^T  tion  is  fully  as  important  as  good 
design.  Exeept  for  sound  construction,  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  a  piece 
would  be  short-lived  indeed.  •  Take  the  frame  of  this  Simonds  armchair, 
lor  example.  You  will  note  how  the  different  members  are  joined  together 
with  large  dowels — a  full  half-inch  in  diameter.  Obviously,  here  is  strength  to 
withstand  the  hardest  kind  of  service.  Once  glued  into  place — and  in  Simonds 
furniture  only  the  finest  hide  glue  is  used — this  frame  is  permanently  rigid  and 
strong.*  And  so  in  all  Simonds  creations  and  reproductions,  the  construction 
i-  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  artistry  of  design.  It  is  this  careful  workman- 
ship this  studied  choice  of  materials — that  carries  the  usefulness  of  these 
pieces  along  from  generation  to  generation.  •  Your  furniture  dealer  will  show 
you  the  Simonds  interpretation  of  the  particular  piece  you  want.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  you  may  write  direct  to  the  Dent  Furniture  Corporation,  212  West  Divi- 
sion s,  >jeM   York. 

DENT  FURNITURE  CORPORATION 

Makers  of  LEINOX  and 

elgih  a.  simonDS 

i   i    h  \  I   i  i    i:  ! 


SHOW     ROOMS 

NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Avenue 
CHICAGO 

Merchandise  Mart 
CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

Lenox  Simp- 
SYRACUSE 

El<;in  A.  Simonds  Co. 

212  W.  Division  St. 
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Cragston    Yacht   &  Country   Club — Highland  Falls,   New   York — Furnished   by  Nathan  Straus  &  Sons,  N.   Y. 


Mastercraft  Follows  The  See 


A 


K-457-C   Armcliair    in   Rattan   trimmed 

with   French   Enameled    Cane    Winding 

in  Assorted  Colors  and  Glazed. 


BOARD  palatial  yachts,  dotting  the 
blue  waters  of  some  quiet  harbor 3  on 
sunny  terraces  of  luxurious  estates ;  on 
the  verandas  of  the  better  country  clubs 
and  hotels — wherever  skies  are  sunny — 
there  you  will  find  Mastercraft  furni- 
ture. There  is  much  more  to  Mastercraft 
furniture  than  the  smart  unusual  designs 
which  first  meet  the  eye.  There  is  sound, 
sturdy  custom-built  construction;  only  the  finest  materials  available  are  used 
in  making  Mastercraft  furniture.  That  is  why  Mastercraft  is  the  usual 
choice  for  those  who  want  the  unusual.  Mastercraft  Reed  furniture  may- 
be seen  in  our  showrooms;  purchases  may  be  made  only  thru  your  deco- 
rator, dealer  or  architect. 


MASTERCRAFT 

REED   CORPORATION 


RAINBOW  CANE 
Sponsored  by  MASTERCRAFT 

Aii  innovation  in  Reed  Furniture  is  the  use  of 
Rainbow  Cane,  first  sponsored  by  Mastercraft.  Its 
durability  permits  exposure  to  the  elements  and  its 
resiliency  eliminates  the  use  of  cushions.  Rainbow 
Cane  may  be  had  in  the  following  colors:  Natural, 
Black  and  Natural,  Green,  Red  and  Natural, 
Green  and  Natural  and  Red  and  Natural  with 
French  enameled  windings  to  match.  See  this 
newest  design  of  Mastercraft  at  our  showroom. 
Below  is  illustrated  armchair  B-701—C,  in 
Rainbow  Cane. 
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An  interior  in  a  Black  Rock, 
Conn.,  residence,  done  by  John 
F.  Fay  of  Bridgeport.  The  floor 
covering  is  Mohawk  Chenille. 


CHENILLE  -  •  FOR   TASTEFUL   INDIVIDUALITY 

Che   luxury  and  quiet  expressiveness  of  Unenille  is  appropriate  for  every  period  and  everu  style  of  interior. 


THERE  is  no  woven  floor  cover- 
ing anywhere  with  quite  the 
capacity  of  Chenille  to  express 
— and  tastefully  -  theindn  [du- 
ality of  any  home.  No  matter  what  the 
Chenille  can  "mir- 
ror 1 1C)  in  this  gra- 

:  lere 

im,  with  a 

i  ml 

foundai 

Tin 
the  color  and 
Mohav\  k  (  henil] 
out  limit.  An\  dc< 
instance,  can  be  cop 


fabric,  with  the  result  that  the  finished 
carpeting  seems  part  and  parcel  of  the 
room  scheme.  It  is,  in  short,  the  only 
woven  floor  covering  that  is  actually 
"custom-built." 

Added  to  this  design  advantage  are 
the  other  features  of  Mohawk  Chenille, 
notably  the  fact  that  it  can  be  woven  in 
any  shape  for  room  outlines,  however 
irregular  —  around  hearths,  stairway 
approaches,  into  bays,  all  without  cut- 
ting or  patching,  and  with  an  uninter- 
bordering.    Moreover,   the  ex- 
;t1    feet        to    which 
Mohavt  k  (  lienillc  cm  be  woven  makes 
.pause  of  carpet 
1  ims. 

1     possibilities  o(  Mohawk 
endless  as  is  us  design 


range.  Mohawk's  skilled  colorists  can 
match  any  desired  tone  or  shade.  Even 
the  depth  of  pile  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  customer  or  his  decorator. 

The  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  maintains 
experts  who  are  prepared  to  collaborate 
with  your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer. 
Wherever  special  designs  are  desired  or 
special  colors  are  to  be  matched,  these 
experts  will  submit  sketches  and  color 
samples — through  the  decorator  of  your 
choice.  Whether  you  are  carpeting 
town  home  or  country  place,  you  will 
do  well  not  to  overlook  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  luxury  weave  in  giving 
quiet  and  harmonious  expression  to  its 
personality.  Address  the  Mohawk 
Carpet  Mills,  General  Sales  Offices, 
295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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CHAIRS 

The  provincial  French  styles  are 
definitely  suitable  for  manor 
house  furnishing.  We  here  intro- 
duce some  of  the  more  reticent 
and  less  ornamental  seating 
pieces — the  sort  of  thing  Ameri- 
cans like  to  see  about  the  house. 


cassard  romano 

companyinc 

305-311  East  63rd  Street,  New  York  City 


CHICAGO 

155    E.   Superior    St. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

442   Post  St. 
PARIS  CASSARD  et  CIE  61   Av.  Philippe  Auguste 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216    Beverly    Blvd. 


: 
II 
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KJNOEDLER 


-O'/s  by  -'f's  in. 


PORTRAIT  OF  FRANCES   KINDERSLEY 

RY 

GEORGE  ROMNEY 


PAINTINGS 

OLD   and  MODERN 

ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 


14  I  a>\  57th  Street 
W  YORK 

PARIS  m  VGO  LONDON 

IT  Place  Vendome  15  Old  Bond  St 


WILDENSTEIN 

and     COMPANY,     Inc. 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    CHILD 
By    J.    B.    GREUZE     (1725-1805) 


OLD  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
WORKS  of  ART 

NEW  YORK  PARIS 

647  Fifth  Avenue  57  Rue  La  Boe'tie 


<£lb  Cngltsii)  UNlbertoare 
porcelain  aid  <&Iastf 


Set  of  (oar  George  III  silver  candlesticks  made 
in    Sheffield    1802-1804    by   .1.    Green    &   Co. 

Height  13  inches. 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 


F* 

-£ 
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quiver  Itctd  ccmw  to  <xxfe  wittL 


othing  can  be  too 
good  for  a  brand- 
new  baby !  But  why 
shouldn't  parents 
show  how  glad  they 
are  that  a  certain  little  bit  of 
sunshine  picked  their  house 
for  a  home! 

And  what  a  big  change 
this  little  visitor  makes— 
particularly  in  one  room  of 
the  house.  Here  some  kind 
fairy  (perhaps  it's  really 
mother)  paints  funny  gnomes 
all  over  the  walls,  fills  the 
closet  full  of  frilly  things, 
transforms  the  alphabet  into 
a  fuzzy  rug,  and  spreads  a 
most  magical  bit  of  rainbow 
brightness  for  the  floor. 

Such  a  floor!  It  won't  let 
the  tiniest  draft  squeeze  into 
that  fairyland.  Somehow  it 
keeps  itself  so  spick-and-span 
for    those    hands-and-knees 


04*L 


t 


atu 


■*s 


adventures  (the  Accolac-Processed 
surface,  we  think,  has  something  to 
do  with  that!)  Nor  does  it  ever  let 
spilled  things  spoil  its  smiling  lac- 
quer-sealed face.  And  it's  such  a 
comfy  floor  on  which  to  try  those 
tiny  tumbles.  Mother  was  wise  to 
have  that  Armstrong  Floor  ce- 
mented over  warm  and  resilient 
linoleum  lining  felt! 

Some  day  this  nursery  will  be 
played  in  all  day  long.  The 
Armstrong  Floor  won't  mind  that, 
either;  in  fact  it  was  built  for  years 
of  the  hardest  wear,  with  every  color 
inlaid  to  the  sturdy  burlap  back. 

Aren't  all  these  mighty  good 
reasons  for  Armstrong's  Linoleum 


When  all  the  world's  in  love  with  you  and  you're  so  very  young,  isn't  it  nice  to  have  one  place 
where  you  can  hide  away  for  a  quiet  snooze?  And  isn't  it  even  nicer  if  that  room  of  yours  has 
a  floor  that  quiets  mother's  footsteps  as  she  peeps  in  to  see  if  you're  quite  all  right.  This  one,  tell 
mother,  is  something  quite  as  new  as  you — a  magical  textured  effect  called  Embosstex  No.  3. 


Yk 


for  every  room  in  the  house?  Unless 
you'd  like  to  add  just  two  more— 
the  wide  variety  of  eye-appealing 
patterns  and  the  very,  very  gener- 
ous range  of  prices.  These  two,  of 
course,  are  a  most  delightful  dis- 
covery one  makes  when  shopping 
in  some  good  linoleum,  furniture,  or 
department  store. 

Picture  book  to  help  mother  plan — 
It's  just  brimful  of  colorful  rooms. 
Each   illustrates   the   title,    "New 


Embossed  Inlaid 
No.  5330 


1 


-!L£,:>  , 


Embossed  Inlaid 
No.  6200 


Ideas  in  Home  Decoration."  There's 
a  boy's  room  in  particular  you 
should  see— quite  nautical  with  its 
double  bunks  for  beds.  And  another 
planned  especially  for  two  daughters 
who  like  to  wear  each  other's  things. 
Just  send  100  (Canada,  200)  to  cover 
mailing.  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany, Floor  Division,  . 
941  Pine  Street,  Lancas-  Am^s 
ter,  Pa.  (Makers  of  cork  \f\) 
products  since  1860)  Product 


Arms  tro  Ug  'sjinoleumjloors 


FOR      EVERY      ROOM      IN      THE      HOUSE 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


JASPE 


PRINTED 


and    ARMSTRONG'S     QUAKER    RUGS 
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oisture-  Moisture  -  Everywhere 

but   this    new  aluminum-primed    lumber  won't  drink  it  up 


Moisture,  lumber's  age' old  enemy  has 

been  defeated.    Modern  mills  now  sell 

siding,  molding,  trim,  window-frame  and 

sash,  properly  protected  at  the  mill,  with 

alb ron      aluminum  paint.    Modern  painters  like 

wise  prime  and  back-paint  lumber  with  aluminum 

paint,  the  coat  of  metal  protection. 

Aluminum  paint  retards  moisture  penetration  be- 
cause its  pigment  is  comprised  of  thin,  flat  flakes  of 
pure  aluminum.  These  metallic  flakes  seal  the  lumber. 
They  overlap,  one  upon  another,  to  form  a  tight 
rrier  against  moisture. 

For  new  construction,  specify  lumber  primed  with 
aluminum  paint  at  the  mill,  or  on  the  job.  Use  alu- 
minum paint  as  an  undercoat  for  repainting  jobs.  Use 


it  as  a  "touch-up'"  paint  on  the  scores  of  articles  that 
are  painted  around  the  home. 

Many  lumber  products  are  now  available  already 
primed  and  back-painted  with  Aluminum  Paint,  the 
pigment  portion  of  which  is  Alcoa  Albron  Powder 
made  by  Aluminum  Company  of  America. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  ready-primed  ma- 
terial, we  will  direct  you  to  a  source  of  supply. 
Address  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  of  AMERICA; 
2423  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALCOA    ALB  HON 

POWDER.      FOR. 

ALUMINUM   PAINT 
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tne  Yurniture 


•    • 


beautifully  displayed  aids  both  decorator  and  client  in  planning  in- 
teriors of  distinction.  Here  in  our  new  building,  spread  over  seven 
spacious  floors,  twenty  period  groupings  are  shown  in  appropriate 
settings.  Individual  pieces  share  an  added  charm  with  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Dealers,  decorators  and  their  clients  will  find  at  this  convenient  loca- 
tion one  of  the  most  comprehensive  displays  of  fine  furniture  in  the 
East,  with  a  staff  trained  to  render  every  possible  service. 


r 


Importers  w  Makers  <>/  Fine  Furniture 

LbcAtp      1    1 
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GENERAL     OFFICES     AND      SHOWKOOMS- 

3JO  East  47*  St.  New  York 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


KL  A.  ELSBERG 


Antique  Textiles 


OF    ALL    PERIODS 


FOR    DEALERS,    DECORATORS    AND    ARCHITECTS 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WROUGHT    IRON    GARDEN    FURNITURE 


Well  Tops,  Sil- 
houette Signs, 
Weathervanes, 
Flower  Holders, 
Trees      for      Ivy 

Illustrated:  Chippen- 
dale   Chair    No.    1803 


Pots,  Reproduc- 
tions, Unusual 
Lighting  Fix- 
tures, Tie  Backs. 

Write  Dept.  A  jor 
further       information. 


J.  A.  LEHMAN,  INC. 

162   EAST   53rd   STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE    SHOP 


I  Ml'     P0R1  M'.l  E    OASIS     ■ 

i     I   ■   : 

i   54th  STREET 

m-.a  york  cm 


From  the  Smart  Shops 
and  Antique  Galleries 

By   ELIZABETH    LOLNSBERY 


|NTERI0R  decorations  covering 
the   18th  Century  English  and 
French  periods  find  expression  in 
a    diversified 
stock    of    early 
glass,    beautiful 
old  mirrors  and 
decorative  inci- 
dentals    associ- 
ated  with    rare 
pieces  of  furni- 
ture, at  the  shop 
of    Bostwick   & 
Treman. 

Among    the 
latter,  is  to  be 
mentioned     a 
most  intriguing 
Louis  XVI  mar- 
ble top  "bouil- 
lotte"  table  with 
a     removable 
walnut  top,  still 
lined    with    its 
original     baize, 
on     which     the 
game  was  play- 
ed.   Of    equal 
note  is  a  small, 
French,  leather 
top      backgam- 
mon table,  signed  by  Mallet.  Placed 
at  either  side,  as  though  for  the 
convenience    of    the   players,    are 
white    and    gold    Directoire    side 
chairs  covered  in  egg  plant 
colored    leather.    Another 
rare  piece  is  a  low  English 
black    and    gold    lacquer 
cabinet  of  graceful  propor- 
tions, made  in  Bath  in  the 
early  18th  Century. 

A  mirror  of  exceptional 
rarity  is  an  original  Chip- 
pendale with  its  carved 
frame  painted  in  blue, 
ivory  and  green.  In  screens, 
the  one  illustrated  is  typ- 
ical of  the  mellow  color- 
ings of  old  French  papers, 
namely,  a  peach  ground 
with  a  design  in  which 
blue  prevails.  Another,  painted  on 
canvas,  shows  a  Chinoise  decora- 

Imported  green  and  black  glass  bird  book  ends; 
green  gla-s  powder  bowl  with  gilt  cover  and 
enamel  banding  and  toilet  bottle  with  or- 
namental   dropper.    Saks-Fifth   Ave.,   N.   Y.    C. 


Louis  XV  Provencal  walnut  poud- 
reuse;  Louis  Philippe  crystal  bottles; 
bronze  doree  candlesticks  and  old 
French  paper  screen.  Courtesy  Bost- 
wick &  Treman,  694  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


tionjn  a  mellowed  copperish  red  sur- 
rounded with  marbleized  borders. 
A  pair  of  silver  luster  Louis 
Philippe  lamps 
with  an  over- 
design  of  flow- 
ers and  star 
dotted,  frosted 
globes  have  been 
cleverly  electri- 
fied, with  their 
original  fittings 
adapted  to  use 
in  our  modern 
interiors. 

£HINA,    in 

which      the 
famous     makes 
of  English  bone 
china  are  repre- 
sented, together 
with  ornamental 
figures,      vases, 
pewter  and  glass 
for    table    use, 
comprise  an  ex- 
tensive   display- 
at    the    Gilman 
Collamore  shop. 
Here    one    may 
find  every  requisite  in  short  or  open 
stock   patterns    or   comprehensive 
services  of  the  Georgian  and  later 
French  periods  numbering  many 


Left — Spode  plate  showing  design  of  Matisse 
influence;  old  English  "Bang-Up"  pattern  in 
green  and  orange:  black  lattice  border;  new 
silver  banded  tumbler;  copy  of  old  crystal  gob- 
let and  fluted  amber  finger  bowl.  Courtesv  Gil- 
man    Collamore,   Inc.,   15   E.   56   St.,   N.   Y.    C. 


dozen  pieces.  Bright,  cheery  pat- 
terns in  individual  breakfast  sets 
are  also  available,  and  a 
wide  choice  in  plates  in- 
tended for  special  use, 
such  as  service,  salad,  des- 
sert or  fruit. 

Yacht  china  and  also 
many  of  the  old  standard 
patterns  that  have  been 
available  for  years  are 
still  retained.  This  is  an 
undeniable  convenience  to 
the  customer  replenishing 
her  supply.  On  the  floor 
devoted  to  antiques  are 
figure  groups  in  Old  Dres- 


J 
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den,  Chelsea  and  Staffordshire,  and 
complete  tea,  dessert  and  dinner 
services  in  Crown  Derby,  Worces- 
ter, Old  Paris  and  other  rare,  old- 
world  china.  An  early  Wedgwood 
dinner  service  of  Directoire  design 
with  a  green  line  and  simple  brown 
foliage  border  on  a  cream  ground 
is  especially  beautiful  in  its  classic 
outlines. 

Aside  from  decorative  glass  that 
includes  Orrfors,  Steuben,  Bac- 
carat and  equally  well  known 
makes,  the  stemware  comprises  an 
extensive  number  of  patterns,  many 
of  them  entirely  new,  such  as  the 
silver-rimmed  goblet,  illustrated; 
another  with  a  crystal  bowl  and 
frosted  stem  and  still  another  with 
the  body  of  the  bowl  covered  with 
a  fine  diamond  cutting  on  a  flat 
fluted  base.  There  are  also  many 
reproductions  in  old  glass  and 
those  with  revived  decorations  in 
color,  as  in  the  Steigle  stemware, 
just  received,  with  a  gay  flowered 
banding  in  blue,  red  and  yellow. 


Dog-grate  especially  designed  as  a 
mounting  for  a  pair  of  old  brass  and- 
irons, of  a  client's.  Courtesy  Edwin 
Jackson,  Inc.,  130%  E.  65  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

|  IMPORTED  glass  accessories  for 
the  bathroom  and  dressing 
table,  irresistibly  alluring  and 
showing  mod- 
ernistic influ- 
ence, are  fea- 
tured in  a  special 
department  at 
Saks'  Fifth 
Avenue  store. 
These  are  rep- 
resented in  the 
newest  rendi- 
tions ofLalique, 
Baccarat,  Bohe- 
mian and  Vene- 
tian glass  in 
green,  blue,  or- 
chid, rose  or 
black,  intended 
as  book  ends, 
boudoir  picture 
frames  or  as 
boxes,  in  vari- 
ous sizes,  for 
powder,  candy 
or  cigarettes. 

The  perfume 
and  toilet  bot- 
tles in  unusual 
shapes  and  cut- 


Sheraton  mahogany  cupboard  with 
satinwood  inlay.  White  and  gold  por- 
celain lamp  with  gold-banded  parch- 
ment shade  to  match  base.  Courtesy 
Lord   &   Taylor,  Fifth   Ave.,  N.  Y.   C. 


ting  have  great  distinction,  as  in 
those  of  black  and  crystal,  as  well 
as  the  atomizers  that  are  made  to 
match  each  toilet  set.  In  these,  one 
in  orchid  colored  glass,  diamond 
shaped  with  gilt  mounts,  is  trimmed 
with  a  beautiful  long  silk  tassel  of 

'"Winged  Goose,"  rock  maple  weather- 
vane  painted  black  and  white.  Extreme 
length  11".  Weatherproof.  Courtesy 
Henry  R.  Church,  11  W.  42  St,  N.Y.C. 

the  same  color.  There  are  also 
liqueur  sets  complete  with  a  tray. 

ORIGINAL  weather-vanes  and 
garden  novelties  are  a  specialty 
with  Henry  R.  Church.  In  the 
"Winged  Goose,"  illustrated,  as  in 
all  of  the  vanes  Mr.  Church  de- 
signs, every  consideration  for  dur- 
ability is  given  in  the  selection  of 
wood,  such  as  rock  maple,  partic- 
ularly impervious  to  the  elements, 
and  in  the  use  of  deck  paint,  equal- 
ly durable.  Careful  thought  has 
also  been  expended  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  weather-vane  in  or- 
der to  insure  its  resistance  to  wear, 
in  its  continuous  revolutions. 

An  amusing  subject  showing  a 
fisher  boy  with  his  rod  and  line  is 
another  new  type  of  vane  of  Mr. 
Church's.  He  has  also  designed  a 
bulldog  "keep  off"  sign  for  lawns 
and    an    unique    wooden    lantern. 


piREPLACE 

equipment  in 
all  its  phases, 
from  the  con- 
structionof  flues 
and  installation 
of  mantels  to 
the  fire  tools  is 
to  be  had  at 
either  the  down- 
town or  uptown 
branch  of  Ed- 
win Jackson, 
Inc. 

To  individu- 
alize, grates,  for 
example,  are 
made  in  consis- 
tent period  de- 
signs, such  as 
Louis  XV,  Adam 
or  Georgian  to 
comply  with 
these  types  of 
rooms,  with  ap- 
propriate fire- 
place sets.  Then 


Portable 

self  contained 

ILLUMINATED 

color  changing 

FOUNTAINS 

for 

ROOF  GARDENS 

and 
Conservatories 


We  specialize  in  illuminated  and  color  changing  Fountains  for  HOMES  *  CARDENS 
*  PARKS  *  HOTELS  *  THEATRES  *  Most  of  our  Fountains  need  NO  WATER 
CONNECTIONS  OR  PIPINGS  AND  DO  NOT  WASTE  the  WATER.  See  some  of 
the  Fountains  in  operation  in  our  Showroom — Write  for  Catalog. 

DISPLAY   FOUNTAIN   MFG.  CO.  INC. 

157  East  33rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.         Phone  CAledonia  5-3868 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SKY 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE 
MODERN  ROOF  GARDEN 

POTASH-MARL  Inc.      509    Madison  Avenue.,  New  York 

At  53rd   Street 
IVIckerskam  2-0721  GALLOWAY    POTTERY    ON     DISPLAY 


Announcing 

Di  Salvo  Galleries 

ANTIQUES 

ARE  NOW  LOCATED  AT 
447  MADISON  AVENUE 

CORNER  50th  STREET 

Phone  Wlckersham  2-0578 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


B 


rowne 


II- 


Lambertson  Galleries 


Inc. 


"CIRCUS   BOWL"  designed 
and   executed    by   Edw. 
Hald    of   Orrefors 


modern  interiors     paintings 

decorative  arts  screens 

sculpture 

1  06  east  57th  Street 
New   York 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY 

lo  many  discriminating  per- 
sons pottery  with  mellow  mat 
textures  makes  a  strong  appeal 
and  Rookwood  mat  glazes 
represent  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  this  field 

In  soft  brown  ;.nd  blue  gl  ij'.ncd 

individual  pii 

h.ul  al 

Til/any  and    Co.,  Jewelers.   New 

It.  Aliman  and  Co.,  >iew  Tor);  City;  /  p 

.  and 

Clothier,  Phil  I  Co., 

y.;o;  Schcniee  StudiOl,   [tic,  Boston;   /    B 

King  and  Co.,  Detroit:   liroclj   ami  Co.,  Los 

Angeles;  Dulm  an, I  Martin,  Washington, D,  C. 

>-.k.  and  T^elson,  Seattle.  A  store  0/  snml.ir 
quality  represents  the  poltrrv  exclusively  In 
city.  We  invite  your  direct  Inquiry, 

ROOKWOOD   POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 


there  is  the  hob-grate,  in  reproduc- 
tion of  the  old,  that  fits  snugly  into 
the  fireplace  opening,  with  broad- 
topped  sides  on  which  to  rest  a 
kettle.  Old  time  Shaker  wood 
stoves  and  Franklin's  are  also  to  be 
had. 

The  dog-grate,  shown  here, 
marks  a  departure  in  fireplace 
equipment  in  that  it  was  especially 
made  to  be  attached  to  the  andirons 
that  had  been  in  the  owner's  family 
for  several  generations.  In  this  man- 
ner, fireplace  material  that  may 
not  be  just  what  the  owner  requires 
may  be  converted  into  an  article 
both  artistic  and  useful. 

Marble  and  wood  mantels,  like- 
wise portable  mantels,  may  also  be 
ordered  in  different  sizes,  and  fire 
tools,  in  which  steel  rubbed  to  a  high 
polish  are  now  much  in  demand. 

/VNTIQUE  furniture  stressing  the 
18th  Century  American,  En- 
glish and  French  Provencal  period 
types  fills  an  interesting  depart- 
ment at  Lord  & 
Taylor's. 

For  the  Geor- 
gian  dining 
room,  there  are 
three-part  ped- 
estal tables  with 
their  accom- 
panying chairs 
and  sideboards, 
and  for  the  liv- 
ing room,  secre- 
taries and  com- 
fortable over- 
stuffed chairs 
that  would  dig- 
nify any  period 
setting.  There 
are  also  many 
beautiful  mir- 
rors, both  old 
and  reproduc- 
tions. In  the 
case  where  a 
pair  was  required  an  original  Queen 
Anne  mirror  had  been  so  cleverly 
copied  as  almost  to  defy  detection. 


a  room  often  demands,  offer  an- 
other choice  in  decorative  acces- 
sories, priced  most  reasonably. 
Among     the     French     Provencal 


"y*  J^UBy"" 

Deep  seated  rattan  lounging  chair, 
wound  in  green  and  black  cane.  Cush- 
ions covered  in  French  linen  showing 
undersea  design  on  black  ground.  Pas- 
toral scene  tile-top  table.  Courtesy 
The  Reed  Shop,  117  E.  57  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Child's  Mexican  chair  of  pig-kin  and 
native  wood,  and  tabouret  15"  high, 
22  top,  with  Mexican  pottery  water 
jug  for  the  garden.  Courtesj  Potash- 
Marl,  In...  509  Madison   Vve.,  Y  V  <  . 

Creditable  examples  of  18th 
Century  English  portraits,  supply- 
ing just  the  necessary  note  of  color 


Child's  table  and  chair  painted  blue 
with  Swedish  motifs.  Black  cat  cereal 
set;  wooden  bird  napkin  ring;  wooden 
handle  knife,  fork  and  spoon;  ele- 
phant decorated  tumbler  and  straw 
rider  toy  most  amusing.  Courtesy, 
Childhood,  Inc.,  32  E.  65  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

pieces  a  Louis  XV  drop  top  fruit- 
wood  desk  is  unique.  For  the  Ital- 
ian interior,  suitable  fabrics,  painted 
and  embroider- 
ed panels  and 
wrought  iron  are 
availableaswell. 

JUVENILE 

furniture  in 
fine  reproduc- 
tion of  Early 
American  pine 
and  maple,  and 
antiques,  as  dis- 
played by  Child- 
hood, Inc.,  pre- 
sent the  possi- 
bilities of  what 
a  child's  room 
may  be,  devel- 
oped to  its  best. 
In  fact,  one 
may  be  relieved 
here  of  the  de- 
tails of  decora- 
ting the  walls, 
floors  and  complete  furnishing,  for 
this  is  all  undertaken  by  Child- 
hood, Inc.,  and  in  the  most  charm- 
ing and  entertaining  manner.  Every 
detail  is  considered;  the  loveliest 
of  children's  chintzes  used  and  the 
most  adorable  lamps  and  odds  and 
ends  introduced  to  make  the  child 
happy  in  her  surroundings. 

As  a  new  feature  of  their  furnish- 
ings, painted  furniture  in  the 
Swedish  manner  has  been  added 
in  colorful  contrast  to  that  in 
natural  wood.  Lamps  show  sturdy 
bases  made  of  colored  blocks  with 
cone  shaped  shades.  There  are 
floor  lamps  of  wrought  iron,  of 
suitable  size.  Diminutive  mirrors; 
animal  bookends;  desk  sets  deco- 
rated  with  Scotties  for  the  boy; 
hoi  ked  rugs;  amusing  pottery 
cereal  sets  and  a  carefully  selected 
stock  of  educational  toys  and  very 
weli  chosen  books  are  also  available. 


A 


A  Florentine  Wedding 
Procession 

of  the  15th  century  is  represented  in 
color  in  this  fascinating  shade.  The 
original  painting,  by  an  unknown  ar- 
tist, was  made  on  the  bride's  dowry 
chest.  As  a  panel  it  is  now  hanfrinE 
in  the  Academy  in  Florence.  The 
shade,  being  drum  shape,  shows  the 
entire  picture,  the  colors  of  which 
are  soft  but  distinct,  due  to  its  parch- 
mentized   finish. 

The  base  of  hand-wrought  iron  has 
two  lights  and  finial  top.  Height,  25". 
Shade,  12"x  12".  Price  complete.  $25.00 
express  prepaid.    Shade   only,   $16.50. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE 

The  Little  Foreign  Shop 

1015  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


J  "OCKING  CH^St 


Some  of  our  installa- 
tions; The  New  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall, 
Seminole  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Dunes  Club, 
Fishers  Island  Club  and 
most  prominent  homes  and 
clubs  in  America. 


FREE    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

217  E«st425tNewYorI( 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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For  Garden,  Sun  Room 
or  Interior — 

Jars,  Bird  Baths,  Sun  Dials, 
Benches,  etc.  Executed  in  high- 
fired  enduring  Term  Cotta  with 
understanding  and  craftsman- 
ship; the  result  of  a  century's 
exp 

Catalog  on  request 

GAiiomY 
PoT^erY 

3212  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Vfci/HE  graceful  lines  of 
this  old  Chippendale  Ma- 
hogany Gallery  Top  Tahle 
are  accented  by  its  time- 
mellowed  patina  and  the 
beautiful  execution  of  its 
delicate  carving.  26  inches 
high,  31  inches 
diameter.  ^^I«3* 

(©rosfoettor 
#allerte£,  Htb. 

770  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


^  A  T  U  R  A  L  rattan  furniture, 
both  woven  and  the  heavy, 
with  baked  enamel  French  cane 
windings,  has  become  the  medium 
most  favored  by  The  Reed  Shop, 
this  season.  In  their  stock  of  chairs, 
chaises  longues  and  sofas  for  the 
terrace  and  sun  room,  this  has  suc- 
ceeded stick  reed  in  popularity,  be- 
cause of  its  unquestioned  durabil- 
ity and  because  of  a  natural  finish 
that  requires  no  paint.  In  these, 
comfort  is  accentuated  in  cushions 
that  offer  the  greatest  ease  and 
restfulness,  such  as  is  provided  in 
the  so-called  automobile  type  of 
seat,  illustrated. 

For  coverings,  French  linen,  in 
natural  flower  patterns  and  solid 
colored  waterproof  fabrics  are 
much  in  demand,  and  in  some  cases 
combined  in  plain  seats  with  flow- 
ered back  cushions. 

In  the  new,  finely  woven  rain- 
bow cane  furniture,  no  cushions 
are  required,  as  both  seats  and 
backs  that  show  a  small  all-over 
pattern  in  two  colors,  such  as 
black  and  natural,  or  red  and 
green,  are  adequate- 
ly comfortable.  A 
backgammon  table 
in  cane,  with  a  cork 
game  top,  to  be  used 
with  the  rainbow 
cane  chairs,  has 
proved  an  innovation 
of  outstanding  inter- 
est with  The  Reed 
Shop.  Their  tiled  top 
tables  depicting  pas- 
toral, rural  and  boat- 
ing scenes  are  also 
new  and  distinctive. 

QARDEN  furni- 
ture and  orna- 
ments, that  have 
their  place  as  well 
on  the  terrace  porch 
and  penthouse  roof, 
offer  seasonable 
suggestions  at  Potash-Marl,  Inc. 
In  furniture,  there  is  a  choice  of 
natural   rattan,   Mexican   pigskin, 


"Forever  Panting"  by  Allan 
Clark.  Decorative  bronze  gar- 
den figure.  Courtesy  Grand 
Central  Art  Galleries,  N.  Y.  C. 


Georgian  mahogany  triple  top  back- 
gammon table  with  a  collapsible  back- 
gammon bridge  and  counters  and  a 
side  receptacle  for  pens  and  ink;  also 
a  drawer.  Courtesy  Cecil  Partridge  of 
London,  Inc.,  129  E.  57  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Early  American  red  walnut 
cabinet  (1750)  with  fruit- 
wood  inlay.  Courtesy  Ruth 
Albert  and  Elsie  Alsberg, 
Inc.,  745  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

and  painted  iron  in  new  designs. 
Fountain  figures  are  shown  in 
bronze,  lead,  and  stone.  They  have 
a  new  modernistic  hexagonal- 
shaped  flower  pot 
container  of  bright 
blue  pottery  on  an 
iron  stand,  suitable 
for  holding  a  large 
plant.  Turquoise 
blue  glazed  terra- 
cotta oil  and  straw- 
berry jars  afford 
other  bright  touches 
of  color.  A  pottery 
bell  of  fairly  large 
size,  with  a  pottery 
clapper,  hung  from 
a  wrought-iron 
bracket  outside  a 
penthouse  or  in  the 
garden,  will  summon 
one's  guests  to  tea 
served  on  a  tile  top 
table,  such  as  those 
made  of  old  Persian 
tiles,  in  these  gal- 
leries, in  lovely,  blue-green  tones. 
For  ornamental  garden  use,  the 
15th  Century  Burgundian  stone 
they  show  a  statue  of  St.  Catherine 
of  notable  interest.  There  are 
also  several  Gorham  bronze  foun- 
tain figures  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  garden  setting,  and  the  lawn. 

AMERICAN  antiques,  assembled 
from  Maine  to  South  Carolina, 
form  an  interesting  collection  in 
the  shop  of  Ruth  Albert  &  Elsie 
Alsberg,  with  the  attending  decora- 
tive accessories.  Among  these, 
quaint  old-time  dolls  offer  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  the  collector, 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  types  with 
all  the  charm  of  costume  and  the 
mode  of  their  period. 

In  the  early  examples  of  furni- 
ture is  a  bookcase  of  finely  figured 
mahogany  made  by  John  Seymour, 


WeTithervmnes 


bv 


TOPntfNTEFc 


Rustproofed,  ball  bearing,  com- 
plete with  compass  points,  ready 
to  install. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  new  designs, 
from     $25.00     sent     upon     request. 


SUNDIALS  :  LANTERNS 

FOOT  SCRAPERS 
COLONIAL  HARDWARE 

119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


The  sterling  silver  place  plate  il- 
lustrated is  one  of  our  famous 
French  Border  design.  We  manu- 
facture a  complete  service  in  this 
motif,  including  service  plates, 
bread  and  butter  plates,  tea  and 
coffee  services,  platters,  gravy 
boats,  bouillon  cups  and  the  deco- 
rative table  accessories.  At  your 
jeweler  or  write  to  Dept.  A  for 
further  information. 

GRAFF,    WASHBOURNE    AND    DUNN 
OOO- 

Silversmiths 

142  WEST  FOURTEENTH   STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 
Also  consulting  service  available  to 
owners,  architects  and  builders  in 
connection  with  the  designing  and 
erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Stalian  anti  g>panigij  antiques 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


#eo.  M.  Jfunfc 

862  llexington  3bcnue      J3eto  JJorfe 
near  65tlj  g>t. 


B-N 

WORLD 

FURNITURE 

GLOBES 

Ir 

Decorative 
and 

Useful 

I 

Large      Selection 

~T" 

Write   for    Catalogue 
and  Prices 

Cfjarlcs  <Sallerj>  3nc. 

1029  Connecticut   Ave.,Washington,  D.  C. 

G.   E.  WALT  Kit 

Incorporated 

425    E.    53rd    Street 
New    York,    N.    Y. 


about  1790,  in  which  the  purity  of 
proportion,  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship, as  denoted  in  the  inlaid  satin- 
wood  pilasters  and  the  unique  blue 
background,  lining  the  cabinet, 
make  it  a  piece  of  outstanding  rar- 
ity and  value  of  an  unusual  type. 

Another  dis- 
tinctive early 
piece  from  New 
Jersey  is  an 
original  Queen 
Annewingchair, 
and  equally  fine 
examples  in  a 
three-part  wal- 
nut table  with 
twelve  legs,  of 
about  1730,  and 
a  cherry  secre- 
tary dating  from 
1750,  with  a 
serpentine  base, 
a  broken  arch 
top  and  slides 
at  either  side  to 
hold  foolscap. 

JCULPTURE 

and  paint- 
ings of  living 
Americans  oc- 
cupy the  spaci- 
ous quarters  of 
the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Art  Gal- 
leries that  are  conducted  on  a  non- 
profit basis  to  encourage  a  higher 
standard  of  American  art.  The  gal- 
leries are  financed  by  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  prominent 
American  citizens  working  in  co- 
operation with  two  hundred  lead- 
ing American  artists  and  are  the 
only  galleries  in  the  world  located 
in  a  railroad  station. 

Because  of  the  spaciousness  of 


Mahogany  Chippendale  secretary  of 
Irish  origin  with  upper  part  designed 
as  a  private  altar.  Courtesy  J.  W.  Need- 
ham,  Ltd.,  13714  E.  56  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Antique  carved  wood  altar  candle- 
sticks, silvered  and  gilded.  Electrified 
for  modern  use.  Courtesy  Harriet 
Johnson,  1155  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

the  galleries,  they  are  especially 
well  equipped  to  show  to  advan- 
tage a  large  selection  of  garden 
sculpture — from  the  heroic  down  to 
the  smallest  sizes.  Thus,  whether 


the  patron  is  interested  in  a  small 
plot  belonging  to  a  modest  subur- 
ban home  or  a  vast  country  estate, 
he  may  avail  himself  of  the  facili- 
ties offered  here.  These  galleries 
offer  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
from     which     you     may     choose. 

[ENGLISH 
furniture  of- 
the  18th  Cen- 
tury, all  rare 
examples,  with 
paintings  and 
silver  of  the 
period,  compose 
an  interesting 
group  at  the 
shop  of  Cecil 
Partridge  of 
London.  As  con- 
sistent accesso- 
ries, Chinese 
porcelains  and 
jades  are  also 
included  and  a 
remarkable  set 
of  six  Jacobean 
crewel  curtains, 
with  three  val- 
ances. These 
were  formerly 
exhibited  at  the 
Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  in 
London  and  are 
richly  embroidered  in  warm  reds 
and  brilliant  green. 

The  triple  top  George  I  mahog- 
any backgammon  table  is  also  of 
great  interest.  This  may  be  used 
as  a  side  table;  for  playing  back- 
gammon or  as  a  writing  table,  with 
an  underside  receptacle  for  pens 
and  ink. 

^NTIQUE  English  furniture 
with  18th  Century  silver, 
glass,  Sheffield  and  china  offer 
opportunities  to  the  collector,  as 
J.  W.  Needham,  Ltd.,  to  acquire 
the  unusual.  As  a  representative 
piece,  the  claw-foot  secretary, 
illustrated,  is  interesting.  This 
shows  a  broken  arch  top  and  be- 
low, panels  intended  to  hold  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna,  or  other 
subjects  with  religious  inspiration. 

QBJETS  D'ART  of  unique  in- 
terest with  which  the  shop  of 
Harriet  Johnson  is  identified,  in- 
clude a  collection  of  old  glass, 
china,  porcelains  and  brocades. 

She  features  a  notable  group  of 
historical  snuff  boxes,  in  many 
beautiful  examples,  such  as  two 
from  the  collection  of  Prince  Wol- 
konski  of  Russia.  In  one,  an  oblong 
box,  the  "Three  Muses"  in  colored 
enamel  on  the  center  of  the  lid  are 
shown  between  panels  of  pale  blue 
enamel  gold  inlaid.  Another  box  of 
arresting  importance  formerly  be- 
longed to  a  Maharajah  of  India. 


PERIOD    REPRODUCTIONS 
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DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 

A  complete  line  of  Period  Lamps, 
Curtain  Hold  Backs,  Staffordshire 
Ornaments,    Lighting    Fixtures,    etc. 

Period  Art  Shoppe,  Inc. 

Mfrs.  &  Importers 
19  West  24th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Write   for   catalogue 


Nursery  Furniture,  Empire  Period 

Graceful  lines,  faithfully  reproducing  the  Empire 
period  in  their  design,  distinguish  this  diminutive 
furniture  designed  for  the  child's  own  room.  Wrought 
With  all  the  skill  of  Old  World  craftsmanship. 
Sofa,  seat  height  15".  Trice  $154.00  (muslin- 
covered).  Small  Empire  chair,  seat  height  13". 
Price  $22.00  (muslin-covered).  Louis  XVI  table, 
height  24".  Price  $25.00. 

Children's    Period    Furniture 

Incorporated 
221  East  38th  Street  New  York  City 


LfOizeAux  -Studios  i«s 

DRAPtRI€S 

inTCRIOR  FURMSHUIGS 
UPHOLSTCRY 


305  £ASI  47 'h  STReCT.neUJ  YORK 


mount  Kisco.n.Y. 


rALTtlBeACH   STUDIO 
14  VIA  PARIOI 


One  of  a  Pair  of  lfith  Century  Frames 
— for  Mirror  or  Picture.  i'V  x  SI". 

K.   R.   GERRY 

ART   OBJECTS  .         INTERIORS 

8  West  47th  St.     •      New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  ithcn  shopping 


MAY,  1931 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Pair   of   rare   Set-res   Candle   Sticks 

Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 
HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1055  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 

"  JUIIMIIUUIUP  " 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  JK  quality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere,  ff  V^  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  AT  l\  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  J  m  range  from 
$8.00  to  $16.00. 


;v  to 

9'/4"  Frames, 

sizes  on  bags, 

illustrated. 


Ileference: 
Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271    Beacon    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
Established   1915 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"   high, 

5125. 

Pomperati  Stone 
Lead 
Terra  Cotta 
*  Marble 


THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave. 

at  S5th  Street 

New  York 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  for  10c 


A  CHARMING  little 
Regency  mantel,  in 
rich  Siena  marble  with 
quaint  Wedgwood  me- 
dallions. Width  4  ft.  3 
in.,  height  3  ft.  6  in. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send 
illustrations  of  any  type 
of  fireplace  equipment  in 
which  you  may  be  inter- 
ested. 


Downtown: 

50  Beekman  St. 

New    York 


f       Incorporated 


Uptown: 

65th  St. 

cor.   Lexington   Ave. 


\ 


-ip*»i 


A   modern    nickel   table   lamp   by 
Bernard  Fischer.  Ht.:  15  in.  Price: 
•      19.50    complete.    Write    Dept.    A     * 
for    further    information. 

peterson    del'    giudici 

modern   lamps 
681  fifth  avenue  •  new  york  city 


Is  Yours  a  12 
or  a  9  Months  Year 


Many  persons  consider  a  year  has  only 
9  months  of  business  activity  and  ac- 
cept this  situation  as  something  in- 
escapable. 

This  theory  is  not  only  economically 
unsound,  but  dangerous.  Every  busi- 
ness has  a  definite  obligation  to  meet 
every  day  in  the  matter  of  overhead 
expense.  There  is  very  little  difference 
whether  business  is  at  its  highest  peak 
or  its  lowest — the  expense  to  do  busi- 
ness goes  on  continuously. 

(fYou  can  enjoy  a  steady  profit- 
^Kable  twelve  months?  business  every 
year  by  simply  bringing  to  your 
assistance  the  advertising  pages  of 
Arts  &  Decoration. 


PINKHAM 

Hand-Braided  Rugs 

All  wool — fast 
colors  —  beauti- 
ful Colonial  pat' 
terns.  Hand- 
made in  any  size 
desired. 

COLONIAL   RUG  CO. 


Portland,    Maine 


Garden 


Figures 

Made  of  terra- 
cotta, gaily  col- 
ored, Gnomes, 
animals,  toad- 
stools,etc. Many 
figures  for  Pool 
androckgarden. 
Guaranteed 
Weather- 
proof 


Illustrations  on  Request 

FAIRYLAND   COMPANY 

793    North    Oak    Drive,    Bronx,    N.    Y. 


MRS.    GEORGE    TALMEY 

AND 

MISS  GEORGIA  TALMEY 

—DECORATORS— 

8  EAST  66TH  STREET         NEW  YORK  CITY 


In  the  group  are  one 
of  an  unusual  pair  of 
antique  Louis  XVI 
chairs  in  peach  anther 
velvet,  a  deep  comfort- 
able chair  in  hand 
blocked  linen  and  an 
old  mahogany  night 
stand.  The  attractive 
old  French  lamp  is  in 
lacquer  red  and  black. 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 

DI  STI  N  CTI  V  E 
GARDEN      AND 

TERRACE  ORNA- 
MENTS IN  POM. 
PEI  AN  STO  N  E, 
MARBLE. 
BRONZE.  POT- 
TERY.      ETC  . 

FOUNTAINS, 

BENCHES. WELL- 
HEADS. VASES, 
STATUARY.     ETC. 

Illustrated 

catalogue 
'cm  request 

Venetian  Well- 
Head —  Height 
88    inches 


POMPEIAN  STVDIOS 

30  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 


Top  24"  Square  or  24"   Hourul  C'7'2    — 

Height   IS"  «P*A. 

HIGHLY  ADAPTABLE   TABLE 

Chromium  Frame — Ba\elite   Top 
Blac\  Enamel  Trim 

ART-CRAFTS  GUILD 

406  East  48th  St.,  New  York  City 


Every  Home  Lover 
should  own 

This  Book 

It     is     a     brief,     authentic,    J 

easy-to-read  history  of  period  /^S: 
furniture  styles  that  will  ^-^| 
acquaint  the  novice  with  the 
origin,  designs,  and  decor- 
ative motifs  and  details, 
fount!  on  present  day  furni- 
ture. An  absorbing  story 
touching  upon  the  social, 
political  and  religious  in- 
fluences of  many  countries. 
the  lives  and  influence  of  the  master  designers 
and  their  works.  Contains  154  pages,  30 
chapters  with  glossary  and  chronology.  Fully 
illustrated.  Handsomely  bound  and  printed. 
A  choice  gift.  A  ready  reference  for  the  de- 
signer, decorator,  and  student.  Highly  en- 
dorsed.  Fifth  edition.  Price  barely  covers 
production  costs. 

CENTURY    FURNITURE    CO. 

48-E    Logan   St.,    Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 


00 

POSTPAID 


"Hunting  Boil," Fit  mish  School,  t7thCi  ntuw 
JAMES  M.  F.  LIGHTBODY 


DECORATING 

ONE    HUNDRED   ONE 


INTERIORS 
PARK    AVENUE 


Refer  to  this  pnpe  when  shopping 
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Furnishing 
The  Office  With 
English  Antiques 


It  is  a  truism,  though  not  usually  recog- 
nized, that  a  business  man  spends  more  of 
his  waking  hours  at  his  office  than  in  his 
home.  And  since  our  homes  are  tastefully 
decorated,  in  order  to  surround  ourselves 
with  a  pleasant  atmosphere,  it  is  no  less  ob- 
vious that  the  office,  too,  should  be  deco- 
rated with  taste  and  distinction. 

Aside  from  the  satisfaction  which  a  well 
decorated  office  imparts  to  the  owner,  there 
are  other  important  considerations  which 
have  induced  many  executives  to  furnish 
their  offices  with  fine  antique  furniture.  An 
office  so  decorated  has  a  feeling  of  quality, 


Sheraton  mahogany  3  pedestal  table  C.  1790 — 4'  wide,  IV  8"  lonp, 
28"  high;  set  of  10  Chip! 
mahogany  wing  bookcase, 


28"  high;  set  of  10  Chippendale  mahogany  armchairs ;  Hepplcwhitc 
'    isc,  C.  1775,  8'  2"  wide,  23"  deep,  8'  8"  high. 


Chippendale  mahogany  writing  desk  C.   1800;  one  oj  a  set  of   12  /  ladder  back  Chippendale  chairs 

C.  1760;  Chippendale  mahogany  claw  and  ball  foot  -.cum  chair  C.   1760,  covered  in  red  damask. 


of  taste,  of  distinction — all  of  which  charac- 
teristics are  essential  to  the  office  of  a  major 
executive. 

While  not  specifically  designed  for  use  in  the 
office  there  are  innumerable  English  18th 
Century  antiques  which  have  the  necessary 
utility  in  addition  to  beauty.  There  are  flat 
top  pedestal  writing  desks,  chairs  in  unusually 
great  variety,  small  tables  for  every  use,  and 
for  books,  bureau-bookcases,  and  bookcases. 

Lewis,  Son  &  Munves  have  been  called  upon 
many  times  by  decorators  and  architects  to 
supply  antique  furniture  and  panelling  for 
fine  executive  offices.  Their  stock  includes  a 
wealth  of  pieces  suitable  for  offices  or  board 
rooms  as  well  as  for  all  the  other  rooms  of  the 
well  decorated  home. 


f cutis,  Son  &~Mun\)t$ 

^^"^^^^^^^  ^^^T  INCORPORATED  f 

MEMBER     OF     THE     ANTIQUE     AND     DECORATIVE     ARTS     LEAGUE 

Importers   oC  English  Antique  Furniture  at  Wholesale 

383  Madison  Avenue        •        New  York 


• 


Be  sure 


YOUR  CLOCKS  ARE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

Telechron  motored  .  .  .  not  merely  electric 


In  keeping  with  its  high  aim  to  make  the 
w  orld  a  more  comfortable  place  in  which  to 
live  . . .  through  thousands  of  electrical  prod- 
ucts and  dependable  home  appliances  .  .  . 
General  Electric  now  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
clocks  bearing  the  famous  G-E  Monogram. 

Tbese  General  Electric  Clocks  are  de- 
tuned to  give  utmost  satisfaction  ...  as  all 
General  Electri<-  products  must  do.  They  are 
reliable.  Tlic\  arc  accurate  as  tbe  electrical 
impulses  which  operate  them.  They  are 
silent.  The)  are  built  to  last. 

A  General  Electric  Clock  requires  no  at- 
tention on  your  part.  You  simply  plug  it 
into  any  regulated  A.  C.  circuit ...  and  for- 
get it.  Each  General  Electric  Clock  is  self- 
starting.  Each  is  Telechron  Motored  .  .  . 
~\  nchronized  with  the  master  clock  at  the 
local  power  station  which  is  regulated  by 


rexftcla/eii ou  comparison'-*^ 

With  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY  RADIO 
TIME     SIGNALS   -^<^^^^*<*^- 

comparison  with  Radio  Time  Signals  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  in  Washington. 
No  springs  to  wind,  no  escapement  to  oil  or 
repair,  no  pendulum  to  recraire  a  level  clock 
base.  Utmost  simplicity . . .  exact  time  always. 

•  General  Electric  Clocks  are  beautifully  designed 
...  in  a  wide  variety  of  models  . . .  many  with  chimes 
. . .  attractive  pieces  of  furniture . . .  harmonizing  with 
any  home  interior  decoration.  Tiny  bedside  models, 
mantel  tambour  style  3,kitchen, desk  and  library  clocks, 
and  stately  "Grandfathers". ..  from  $9.75  upwards. 

Clocks  shown  in  illustrations 


1  —  Hanover  —  Honduras  Ma. 
hogany — Lacquer  finish— Chime 
on  5  tubular  bells  —  $340.00. 

2  — K-130— Mahogany— Span- 
ish High-  L ighted  —  Lacquer 
finish—  $74.00. 


3  —  Electrolarm  —  Alarm  type 
—  VPalnut,  Green  or  Ivory  — 
Illuminated  Dial—S25.00. 

4 — Geneva — Mahogany  case — 
Maple  Burl  Panel— Gold  Dial 
—$15.00. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Program,  broadcast  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.B.C.  network       *  When  wiring  or  rewiring  your  home,  specify  the  G-E  Wiring 

System.  It  provides  adequate  outlets,  conveniently  controlled, 
and  G-E  materials  throughout. 

GENERAL  @  ELECTRIC  M^= 

X*3^  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  "Time  o'  Day." 

C 1-©  C  lit  *-—  

Aihlrcss 


antigny  Farm,"  the  estate  of  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Wheaton,  Illinois,  by  Frank  Swift  Chase 


T.  E.  Co..  Inc.,  1931 


Among  prominent  persons  and  institutions 

served    by   Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are   the 

following: 

INGELOPATRI 

THE  HOOVEB  COMPANY 

MRS.  SAMUEL  LIVINGSTON  MATHER 

MIAMI  VALLEY  COUNTRY  CLUB 

CHVNNING  POLLOCK 

Mlts.  WILLI  \M  LYON  PHELPS 

C.  It.  WALGREEN 

JOHN  s.  PILLSBURY 

TOLEDO  Ml  SEUM  OK  ART 


75%  of  increasing  Davey  business  comes  from  old  clients 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  live  and  work  in  your  vicinity 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Davey  Organization 
serves  an  increasing  clientele  every  year,  three- 
fourths  of  the  Davey  business  comes  from  old 
clients,  a  majority  of  them  over  and  over  again. 

There  is  no  half  good  in  tree  surgery.  Nothing  is 
cheap  that  is  not  thoroughly  good.  Davey  service 
is  performed  by  men  whom  you  can  trust  — it  is 
truly  economical  because  it  is  scientifically  and 
mechanically  right. 

There  is  just  one  thing  of  importance  to  you  and 
thai  i-;  I  lie  kind  of  men  who  come  to  do  the  work 
on  your  priceless  trees.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  much  someone  else  knows  about  trees;  it  is 
I  he  men  that  come  to  your  place  who  do  the  work. 
It  is  what  they  are,  that  counts. 

1  [erein  lies  your  protection,  the  guarantee  of  your 
satisfacl  ion.  All  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  specially 


selected  — no  picked-up  labor  of  any  kind  is  used. 
All  are  thoroughly  trained.  Furthermore,  a  group 
of  special  chief  experts  travels  from  squad  to  squad 
to  see  that  quality:  service  is  regularly  delivered. 

For  many  years  the  Davey  Company  has  main- 
tained the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery,  the 
only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Only  Davey 
employees  are  admitted,  and  all  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  Company.  It  gives  scientific  training  to 
Davey  men. 

These  trained,  reliable  experts  will  please  you. 
You  don't  have  to  take  chances  with  your  trees  — 
Davey  Tree  Surgeons  live  and  work  in  your  vicin- 
ity, easily  available  at  reasonable  cost  for  small  or 
large  operations.  Write  or  wire  Kent,  Ohio,  or  the 
nearest  branch  office  for  a  free  examination  of  your 
trees  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


JOHN    1)  \\  IV 

L840  1988 
Father  of  Tr,, 
Beg.  0.  S.  Pat.  Office 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  544  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

with  telephone  connections:   Portland,  Me,,  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pitts/Uld,  Providence,  Hartford,  Torrington,  West  port,  Stamford,  New 

'ains,  Patchogue,  II,  Hempstead,  L.  I .,  Albany,  Syroi  use,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Orange,  .Y.  J ..  Ridgewood,  N .  J .,  Madison, 

Bai  -  mort    Washington,  Ru  hmond,  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Lexington,  Paducah, 

I  Rapids',  Chicago,   Milwaukee,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,    Minneapolis,  Pes  Moines,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Atlanta,  BitJningham, 

New  Orleans,  Tulsa 

There  are   no  Dairy   Tree   Surgeons    except    those   in    the   employ   of   The   Davey    Tree  Expert   Company 

DAVEY     TREE     SURGEONS 

M  mitin  1..  l)w  kv.  President  and  General  Manager 


MAY,  1931 
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THE    WISDOM    AND    SAVING 


IN    FINE    FURNITURE 


JOHNSON       FURNITURE       COMPANY 

JOHNSON^HANDLEYJOHNSON 
COMPANY    •    GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN 

Creators  of  fine  Period   and  Modern  Furniture 


There  is,  indeed,  wisdom  and  saving  in  buying  fine, 
well-made  furniture.  For  it  lasts  many  life-times,  giving 
comfort  and  beauty  each  day  of  the  year. 

The  Johnson- Hand  ley- Johnson  collection  of  occa- 
sional pieces  is  a  delight  for  those  selective  persons  who 
appreciate  faithful  reproductions;  rare  symphonies  in 
woods  and  master  cabinet  making.  Whatever  is  fine  in 
the  modern  or  quality  period  furniture  —  you  will  find 
exquisitely  made  and  easily  obtainable  at  your  nearest 
furniture  dealer  or  decorator. 


Contents  4  May,  1931 


ELTINGE  F.  WARNER,  Publisher 
MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS,  Editor 
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Cover 

A  Drawing  Room  at  Warbrook,  England — From  a  Paint- 
ing by  Win.  B.  E.  Ranken.  Courtesy  Wildenstein 
Galleries 

Frontispiece 

Reception  Room  in  tbe  new  Headquarters  of  Tbe  Na- 
tional  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 

Architecture 

A   House    Evoking    Romantic    Memories 

Mary  Fanton   Roberts  31 

An  Elizabethan  Home  in  Westchester 38 

A  Playhouse  on  the  Long  Island  Shore 42 

The    Early    American    Farmhouse    Type 62 

Cuban  Home  on  Lovely  Curve  of  Atlantic  Beach     ...  71) 

Interior  Decoration 

A  Group  of  Graceful  Interiors  Inspired  by  Old  World 

Beauty 3f, 

A  Room  of  Splendid  Detail 46 

Hanging  Paintings  on  Paneled  Walls  (Third  of  a  Series)  49 
Modern   Cactus    Murals    for   Walls    of   a    Santa    Barbara 

Dining  Room 52 

An  English  Suite  in  the  Waldorf  "Tower" 54 
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The   Beauty  of  Irish   Silver    'Fortieth  of  a   Series) 

Edward  Wenham     31 


The  New  Vogue  for  Small  Modernistic  Fruit  Dishes   .     .  41 

Decorative  Effects  of  Sevres  Porcelains     Laura  Lorenson  44 
Porch,  Terrace,  Penthouse,  and  Sunroom  Furniture 

Juliet  and  Florence  Clarke  60 

Gardens 

Rhododendrons    Bring    a    Wild    Mountain    Beauty    into 
lour  Own  Garden   (Fourteenth  of  a  Series) 

Charles  H.  Connors     56 
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Home  Building  and  Equipping 

Building  for  Enduring  Beauty   (First  of  a  Series) 

John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr.     66 
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Among  the  New  Books Burton  Rascoe     48 

From  the  Smart  Shops  and  Antique  Galleries 

Elizabeth  Lounsbery     18 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  When  a  change  of  ad- 
dress is  requested,  both  the  new  and  old  address- 
es should  be  Riven,  At  least  two  weeks'  notice  is 
required  to  affect  the  forthcoming  issue. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE:  $6.00  a  year;  two 
years,  $10.00;  single  copies,  50  cents;  foreign 
ub  ci  [pi  Ion,     $1.00     additional     for     pi    tage; 


Canadian  subscription  50  cents  additional 
COPYRIGHTED,  1931,  by  Arts  &  Decoration 
Publishing  Co.,   inc. 

to  CONTRIBUTORS:  We  cannot  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  unsolicited  manuscripts  and 
photographs.  All  material  submitted  must  be 
accompanied    by    sufficient    postage    for    return. 


Ails  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  57o  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE  J.  G.  VALIANT  CO. 

ANNOUNCES    AN    IMPORTANT 
EXHIBITION     OF 

Old  English  Silver 

AT   THEIR   NEW 

PHILADELPHIA  GALLERIES 

FROM 

April  20  th  to  April  25  th  inc. 

Through  the  Courtesy 
of 


SnglancL 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
LONDON,  W.  8 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

73/ 3iftkz£venue 

NEW  YORK 


Member    of    the    Antique    and    Decorative   Arts    League,    Inc. 


Rare  Georgian  sih'er  Coffee  Pot  cm  stand  mad 

in  London  in  the  year  1724  by  Robert  Gurney 

and    Thm.   Cook.   9l/2"   high 


A    VISTA    IN    OUR    NEW    GALLERIES 


VALIAN1 ' 

V     Decorators  —  Importers 


Architects'  Building,  Philadelphia 


1106    Charles    Street,    N. 
BALTIMORE 


1536  Connecticut  Avenue 
WASHINGTON 


9    Rue    de    Seine 
PARIS 
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FINE  CAR  LEADERSHIP 

The  leadership  of  the  Cord  front- drive  in  the  fine  car 
field  daily  becomes  more  pronounced.  This  is  trace- 
able to  the  accumulative  experience  of  Cord  owners 
who  enjoy  advantages  not  obtainable  in  any  other 
automobile.  Included  among  these  exclusive  advan- 
tages are  effortless  handling,  a  different  roadability,  a 
sense  of  security,  and  an  absence  of  fatigue  for  driver 
and  passengers  that  obsolete  any  car  less  efficient 
and  commodious.  And  now,  an  improved  Cord 
car  is  available  at  prices  comparable  with  ordinary 
standard  cars— a  sensational  value  in  the  fine  car  field. 

BROUGHAM  $2395  •  SEDAN  *2395  •  CONVERTIBLE  CABRIOLET  $2495  .  CONVERTIBLE  PHAETON  SEDAN  $2595 

Price*  f.  o.  b.  Auburn,  Indiana.   Equipment  other  than  standard,  extra 
AUBURN  A    U   T   O    M   O    BILE  COMPANY,  A    U    B   U   R   N  ,  INDIA    N    A 

CORD 

FRONT    DRIVE 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


■1 


AWARDED     GOLD     MEDAL     OF     HONOR     IN     NATIVE      INDUSTRIAL     ART 
3  9th     ANNUAL     EXHIBITION    ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE     OF     NEW    YORK 


17M  CENTURY  ENGLISH  OAK.   FARMHOUSE  FURNITURE,  by  KENSINGTON 

1  nc  vjuaint  Onarm  or  the  Uld  tnglisn  Larmnousc  Interior 
eloquently  expressed  in  its  Jturdy  ana  1  ractical 


furniture 


THE  quaint  charm  of  the  old  English  farmhouse 
interior  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  oak  furniture  expresses  so  eloquently  the 
homely  Anglo-Saxon  virtues — love  of  home,  sturdy 
simplicity,  warm  hospitality.  The  dresser  with  plate- 
racks,  the  draw-top  table,  the  hutch  and  cupboard, 
the  staunch  woodseat  chairs,  all  testify  that  utility, 
convenience  and  endurance  in  service  were  prime 
considerations  in  their  design  and  construction, 
yet  the  individuality  and  distinctiveness  of  the 
Jacobean  style  give  them  remarkable  decorative 
qualitv. 


Traditional  interest  makes  this  17th  Century 
English  oak  furniture,  unsurpassed  in  decorative 
charm  and  practical  service,  especially  appropriate 
for  the  American  country  home  of  today. 

Kensington  reproductions  in  the  style  are  au- 
thentic in  every  detail  of  design  and  are  made  of 
the  solid  oak  by  hand  throughout  in  antique  con- 
struction in  a  manner  to  retain  the  character  and 
the  decorative  quality  of  old  work,  while  for  practical 
considerations  decidedly  preferable  to  antiques. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  deco- 
rative styles  appropriate  for  American  homes. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
jour  decorator  or 
fu  r  n  i  t  ur  e  dealer 


KENSlN'Gf  ON  mfg  Com  PANY 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


SHOWROOMS,    41    WEST   45TH    STREET,    SIXTH    FLOOR 


■■ 


1^1 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be   Purchased" 


Reception  room  in  the  new 
Headquarters  of  The  National 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
in  the  State  of  New  York 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Architect 


One  of  the  beautiful  side  walls  of  the 
reception  room  is  shown  above  with 
its  old  pine  doors  from  Maryland,  its 
Queen  Anne  desk  and  early  Chippen- 
dale chairs.  The  wallDaper  is  an  old 
Chinese  design  of  flowers  and  birds 
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A  House  Evoking  Romantic  Memories 

There  Are  Few  Buildings  more  Interesting  in   History  and  Art  than 
The   New   Headquarters  of  the  National   Society  of  Colonial   Dames 

By  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 


IF  you  are  strolling  quite  East  along; 
Seventy-first  Street  in  New  York,  most 
unexpectedly  you  will  come  across  a  build- 
ing out  of  the  18th  Century — a  house  with  a 
wide  brick  facade,  a  Dutch  entrance  door  and 
fanlight  which  remind  you  of  Philipse  Manor 
Hall  at  Yonkers,  fine  iron  railings  which  are 
surely  a  copy  of  the  Schuyler  mansion  at  Al- 
bany, paneled  wooded  shutters  and  dormer 
windows  that  recall  Stenton,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  railing  at  the  top  of 
the  roof  that  you  recognize  at  once 
as  the  "Captain's  Walk,"  from 
Cambridge. 

On  the  garden  side  of  this  lovely 
house  you  find  an  unusual  Palla- 
dian  window,  that  you  remember 
first  seeing  at  Mount  Pleasant  in 
Fairmount  Park.  Though  this  old 
Pennsylvania  building  was  built 
back  in  1761,  I  doubt  if  it  is  love- 
lier than  the  one  we  are  describing. 
The  stone  balcony  on  the  garden 
front  also  evokes  a  memory.  Bos- 
ton, this  time,  the  fine  old  State 
House,  where  the  original  of  this 
balcony  has  added  a  picturesque 
note  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In- 
deed, this  new  home  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  is  so  full  of  rich  historic 
associations  that  it  carries  us  back 
to  the  time  when  our  homes,  our 
furniture,  our  lives,  held  dignity 
and  grace;  which,  apart  from  the 
actual  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  beautiful  structure  itself,  ren- 
ders the  house  worthy  of  the  pro- 
found respect  of  all  patriotic  and 
art  loving  Americans. 

Xo  society  in  this  country,  quite 
without  exception,  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  access.  An  invitation  from 
a  member  presupposes  that  your 
name  has  already  been  passed  on 
by  a  Yisitors'  Committee  who  have 
decided  that  you  will  be  welcome 
as  a  guest.  As  a  museum,  this  so- 
ciety hopes  to  prove  of  benefit  to 
the  city  educationally,  showing,  in 
a  living  way,  the  customs  and  fur- 
nishings  of   our    Colonial   Period. 

You,  of  course,  knock  on  the 
Dutch  door  with  an  old  brass  door 
knocker  and  enter  a  wide,  deep 
hallway,  with  not  many,  but  very 
worth  while  pieces  of  antique  furniture,  and, 
as  a  whole,  a  definitely  aristocratic  aspect. 
The  splendid  stairway,  which  curves  up  to 
the  hall  above,  has  a  double  spiral  newel  post, 
copied  from  the  old  John  Hancock  house  at 
Boston  and  the  balusters  are  all  interestingly 


carved.  The  eight-paneled  doors,  the  window 
seats  and  the  wrought-iron  fixtures  are  all 
copied  from  the  fine  details  of  the  old  Albany 
Schuyler  mansion.  The  floor  of  the  entrance 
hall  is  covered  with  marble  as  one  would  see 
at  Yorktown  and  the  stairway  is  lighted  from 
the  beautiful  Palladian  window  that  you  have 
already  admired  from  outside  the  building. 
From  the  very  simple  and  dignified  hall- 


The  Dutch  entrance  door  ami  fanlight  of  the  new  Headquarters 
are  inspired  hy  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers.  The  facade  was 
copied    from    an    old    house    in    Wall    Street,    New    York    City 


way,  you  enter  the  reception  room  at  the 
right,  perhaps  the  most  lovely  room  in  the 
house,  though,  when  T  remember  the  dining 
room  and  the  library,  T  feel  that  just  as  much 
can  be  said  for  them  both.  The  colors  in  this 
gracious  little  room  are  quite  enchanting — a 


rose  damask  at  the  windows  and  carved  pine 
for  the  walls,  alternating  with  a  rare  old 
Chinese  wallpaper,  made  for  some  18th  Cen- 
tury house  in  England.  The  original  pine 
mantel  and  overmantel  and  dentilled  cornice 
were  brought  from  the  Thompson  house  in 
Maryland,  which  was  built  in  1760.  The  shell 
topped  niches  either  side  of  the  fireplace  and 
perfectly  in  harmony,  are  of  old  pine,  copied 
from  a  Connecticut  River  Yalley 
house.  The  chairs  are  antique  Chip- 
pendale and  a  fine  pie  crust  table 
holds  a  tray  and  matches  for  the 
modern  cigarette  smoker.  The  rug 
is  Persian.  On  one  side,  between 
two  Chippendale  chairs,  is  an  ex- 
quisite Queen  Anne  desk  with  a 
matching  mirror  on  the  brilliant 
Chinese  wallpaper. 

The  ball  room,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  had  space  to 
show,  has  an  original  carved  wood 
mantel  and  overmantel  from  Mer- 
cers Guild  Hall  in  London,  dated 
1760.  The  musicians'  gallery,  be- 
cause this  is  a  place  of  festival  din- 
ing and  dancing,  is  a  copy  of  the 
John  Yassal  House  at  Cambridge, 
and  crystal  chandeliers  and  giron- 
doles  are  old  designs  of  the  late 
18th  Century. 

Nothing  more  sumptuous,  more 
elegant,  can  be  imagined  than  the 
dining  room.  The  paneling,  the 
carved  wood  mantel,  overmantel, 
and  china  closet  were  all  brought 
from  Holy  Wells,  Ipswich,  En- 
gland, about  1760.  The  original 
antique  Waterford  crystal  chande- 
lier and  crystal  sconces  are  from 
Eaton  College,  England.  The  mag- 
nificent table,  extending  almost  the 
room's  length,  is  Paul  Revere  and 
antique,  surrounded  by  priceless 
antique  Hepplewhite  chairs.  The 
windows  are  draped  with  rose  bro-  '[>S  ■ 
cade  and  rug  is  antique  Persian*-.  • 
large  and  very  old. 

Much  of  the  drawing  room 
been   reproduced   from   Peppfrrp,t' 
House,  Kitterey.  Maine,  inclining  ^ 
paneling,  shell   topped  bookca" 
and  fireplace. 

The  charm  of  the  library  is  that 
of  an  old  and  beautiful  room  in  a 
very  old  and  handsome  house.  Al- 
though the  fine  walnut  paneling  and  bunk- 
cases  are  reproductions  from  Pepperrell 
House,  not  originals,  the  quality  of  the  finish, 
the  carving,  the  color,  all  combine  to  give  a 
sense  of  ancient  poise  and  peace.  The  fine  old 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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View  of  the  fireplace  end  of  the  reception  room, 
showing  the  original  pine  mantel  and  overmantel  and 
dentilled  cornice  from  the  old  Thompson  house, 
which  was  built  in  Maryland  about  1760.  The  old 
Chinese   wallpaper    was   made    in    England    in    1750 


Dining  room  shows  original  paneled  carved  wood 
mantel  and  overmantel  from  Holy  Wells,  Ipswich, 
England.  The  magnificent  Waterford  chandelier  and 
sconces  are  from  Eaton  College,  England.  The  Paul 
Revere   table   and   Hepplewhite    chairs   are   antique 
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The  book  side  of  the  library  with  walnut  shelves  and 
paneling  and  antique  Early  American  furniture.  A 
heautiful  mellow  shade  of  green  leather  is  used 
for  upholstery  throughout  the  library,  making  a  fine 
harmony  with   the  book  bindings  and   old  paneling 
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The  Beauty  of  Irish  Silver 

Silvercraft  in  Ireland  Dates  Back  to  Ancient  Times  and  the 
Early  Traditions  Are  Repeated  in  the  Work  of  the  18th  Century 
and  Later.     Fortieth   of  a   Series   on   "Antiques  as  Decoration" 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


THOSE  who  are  interested  in  the  early 
crafts  of  the  older  countries,  in  time, 
come  to  observe  that  the  artizans  of 
each  generally  expressed  the  national  charac- 
teristics in  their  work.  Later,  the  student  is 
able  to  distinguish  these  same  features  com- 
bined with  others,  denoting  a  prevailing 
vogue  and  by  this  means  to  approximately 
determine  the  period  to  which  certain  pieces 
belong.  Gradually,  too,  he  becomes  familiar 
with  the  work  of  different  sections  of  the 
same  country  and  even  that  of  some  one 
craftsman  by  reason  of  the  appearance  of  a 
local  tradition  or  an  individual  interpretation 
in  the  manner  of  the  design  or  decoration. 
These  characteristics  are  more  patent  and 
more  easily  recognizable  with  the  woodwork 
of  the  several  European  countries  than  with 
the  ceramics  and  metal  work;  this  due,  per- 
haps, to  the  articles  being  smaller,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  potters  and  silversmiths 
seem  to  have  shown  a  greater  tendency 
to  migration,  for 
various  reasons.  As 
a  rule,  therefore,  it 
is  common  to  find 
outstanding  points 
of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  china  and 
silver  of  the  differ- 
ent countries.  And 
with  this  in  view,  it 
is  of  exceptional  in- 
terest to  consider 
the  silver  of  Ireland, 

because  it  is  more  definitely  and  consistently 
impressed  with  the  native  Hibernian  tradi- 
tions and  is  freer  from  outside  influences  than 
that  of  any  other  land. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  is  accounted  for  by 
the  isolated  position  of  the  Island.  Not  that 
silversmiths  from  other  countries  did  not  land 
and  settle  there,  because  many  foreign  names 
appear  among  the  list  of  the  early  artists;  or 
that  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  foreign  influ- 
ence with  the  Irish  work.  But  after  becoming 
familiar  with  any  large  number  of  pieces,  it 

Irish  18ih  Century  epergne,  displaying  the 
elaborate  fretwork  and  ihe  richly  decora- 
tive use  of  tiny  figures,  flowers  and  fantastic 
little  animals.  Courtesy  James  Rohinson 


is  noticeable  that  the  native  temperament 
and  love  of  poetry  are  outstanding  in  the 
style  of  the  ornamentation.  And  when  we  re- 
member that  Ireland  had  an  advanced  school 
of  silversmiths  as  early  as  the  9th  Century, 
when  other  nations  were  groping  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  the  easier  to 
realize  why  she  successfully  resisted  the  in- 
filtration of  outside  influence  upon  this  par- 
ticular craft. 

We  do  not,  here,  intend  to  dwell  upon  the 
quite  early  Irish  work  for  such  is  now  almost 
unobtainable.  These  treasures  may  still  be 
unearthed,  occasionally,  but  the  law  govern- 


<sm 


Irish  tea  set  of  the  melon  type,  the 
panels  chased  with  conventional  flow- 
ers. A  design  of  the  late  Georgian  Per- 
iod, made  in  Dublin.  Courtesy  S.  W>ler 


ing  treasure-trove  is  such  that  all  discoveries 
of  buried  silver  must  be  surrendered  to  the 
government  which  cheerfully  accepts  it  with 
no  more  substantial  reward  than  an  acknowl- 
edgement on  its  own  stationery.  For  this 
reason  the  illustrations,  which  are  used  with 
this  article  will  show  examples  of  Irish  sil- 
ver obtainable  at  the  present  time  in  any 
well  established  shop.  The  Ardagh  Chalice 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  very  early 
work,  this  piece  dating  from  the  9th  or 
10th  Century  and  having  been  found  by  a 
boy,  near  Limerick,  quite  by  accident  while 
he  was  digging  potatoes.  With  this  rare  old 
treasure  of  silver  were  four  small  brooches 
and  a  less  important  cup. 


Admittedly,  during  the  18th  Century,  there 
is  a  marked  relationship  between  the  Irish 
shapes  and  those  of  England.  This  same  En- 
glish influence  appears  with  much  of  the  sil- 
ver of  other  countries,  but  where,  in  the 
latter,  the  designs  are  often  slavishly  copied, 
this  exactness  is  rarely  in  evidence  with  Irish 
pieces.  Always  excepting  those  articles  made 
by  Irishmen,  to  the  orders  of  the  English 
aristocratic  governors  and  their  retinues,  who 
were  for  long  resident  in  Dublin.  This  ex- 
plains why  there  is  much  Hibernian  work 
among  the  family  plate  of  old  English" fam- 
ilies, it  having  been  contributed  by  the  earlier 
scions  who  had  been  connected  with 
these  others  deputed  to  attend  the 
government  of  Ireland;  a  government 
administered  with  the  support  of  the 
English  army  rather  than  assisted  by 
any  sympathy  towards  the  natives  of 
that  country. 

Mention  of  Dublin  recalls  another 
feature  with  Irish 
silver.  Unlike  Eng- 
land and  Scotland, 
where  various 
towns  were  ap- 
pointed to  assay 
and  mark  domestic 
silver  articles,  this 
authority,  in  Ire- 
^  land,    was    vested 

solely  in  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company 
of  Dublin.  In  con- 
sequence, the  majority  of  the  pieces  are  im- 
pressed with  a  harp  crowned;  a  letter  to  de- 
note the  year  in  which  an  object  was  made; 
the  initials  of  the  maker;  and  the  figure  of 
Hibernia.  From  1807  to  1890,  these  marks 
are  accompanied  by  the  head  of  the  reigning 
British  sovereign,  to  denote  the  payment  of 
duty. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  silver 
bearing  these  emblems  was  the  work  of  Dub- 
lin craftsmen.  The  law  ordained  that  every 
Irish  silversmith  should  register  his  name  and 


Plain  Irish  howl  of  the  heavier  type  and 
a  pear-shaped  jug  with  sharp  handles,  en- 
graved with  coat-of-arms  and  having  no 
other  decoration.  Courtesy  Howard  &  Co. 
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Salver  rai>ed  on  foot  made  bj  the  Galway 
craftsman.  Bartholomew  I'allon. about  ]  7(10. 
Courtesy   the   National    Museum,    Dublin 


Irish  silver  tray,  made  in  Dunlin  in  1773 
and  engraved  with  the  Arms  and  Crest 
of  Yelverton.  Courtesy  John  Wanamaker 


A  late  17th  Century  salver  made  hy  the 
Irish  silversmith,  Robert  Goble,  of  Cork. 
Courtesy  the   National  Museum,   Dublin 


address  with  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in 
Dublin  and  that  all  their  work  should  be 
marked  by  those  officials.  But  George  III 
and  his  satellites  found  it  an  easier  task  to 
enact  a  law  than  to  make  the  Irish  obey  it 
and  like  many  other  statutes  it  was  only  ob- 
served in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  manner. 
And  this  disdain  of  commands,  so  typically 
Irish  is  reflected  in  the  examples  of  their  sil- 
ver marked  with  various  devices  that  indicate 
other  towns.  The  principal  one  was  Cork. 
where  there  was  a  number  of  important  sil- 
versmiths whose  work  was,  at  first,  impressed 
with  a  ship  and  a  castle,  later  pieces,  such  as 
are  now  procurable,  being  marked  with  the 
word  Sterling  of  which  variable  forms  ap- 
pear, including  Starling  and  Stirling.  On  some 
Cork  silver  the  word  Dollar  is  punched,  this 


Quaich  similar  to  the  traditional  Scotch 
drinking  cup.  made  in  Dublin.  1 726.  period 
of  George  I.  Courtesj  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 

implying  that  the  metal  was  obtained  by 
melting  Spanish  coinage.  The  Sterling  mark 
was  also  used  on  work  made  at  Limerick  and 
while  silver  was  made  at  Kinsale,  Galway  and 
other  places,  specimens  are  now  so  rare  as  to 
be  quite  without  our  present  scope  of  interest. 
That  likeness  to  English  shapes,  previously 


referred  to,  will  be  found  with  most  of  the 
Irish  silver  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  for  to- 
day. There  is  the  same  severely  plain  designs 
or  those  where  vertical  flutings  are  the  only 
decoration,  as  found  with  the  late  17th  and 
early  18th  Century  English  silver  as  well  as 
the  restricted  use  of  engraving  on  larger  sur- 
faces, such  as  salvers,  and  the  application  of 
fairly  heavy  mounts  of  the  gadroon  type.  But 


Irish  silver  dish  ring,  made  in  Dublin 
circa  1779.  It  is  engraved  with  the 
O'Neill  Crest.  Courtesy  John  Wanamaker 


even  here  there  is  often  a  difference,  for,  where 
with  the  English  pieces  the  mount  is  gener- 
•ally  distinctly  gadroon,  it  is  not  uncommonly 
a  more  rope-  or  cable-like  effect  with  the  Irish. 
One  feature  peculiar  to  jugs  and  similar 
pieces  with  handles  is  the  frequent  use  of  the 
harp  outline,  more  clearly  defined  in  some  in- 
stances than  in  others,  adapted  to  various 
scrollings  borrowed  from  the  Rococo  style.  It 

Sugar  bowl  and  two  creamers  on  small  feet, 
-how  in  g  the  chased  Bides  and  the  shaped  and 
punched  rims.  Courtesy  Arthur  S.  \  ernay 


would  appear  that  the  Irish  silversmiths  saw 
the  possibilities  of  combining  the  somewhat 
fanciful  Rococo  decorations  with  those  in 
which  they  unconsciously  expressed  their  in- 
nate love  of  natural  objects  and  of  the  crea- 
tures inhabiting  the  unrestricted  confines  of 
Nature's  realms.  These  subjects  are  remark- 
ably in  evidence  in  the  decorations  of  the  so- 
called  potato-rings,  but  which,  to  give  them 
their  proper  name,  are  dish-rings.  These 
beautiful  and  most  thoroughly  Irish  articles 
were  used  on  the  table  to  support,  in  turn,  the 
soup  bowl,  the  wooden  potato  bowl,  the  glass 
dessert  bowl  and  after  that  the  punch  bowl. 
And  some  day  they  will  lose  the  undignified 
name  now  commonly  attached  to  them  and 
be  referred  to  by  their  correct  title,  dish  rings. 
Similar  use  of  figures,  birds,  animals  and 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


This  old  Irish  creamer  was  made  in  Dublin 
circa  1750,  during  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Marking  indistinct.  Courtes)  Howard  &  Co. 
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A  Group  of  Graceful 
Interiors  Inspired  by 
Old    World    Beauty 

In  These  Paintings  of  Richly 
Furnished.  Paneled  Rooms,  the 
Artist,  William  B.  E.  Ranken 
Records  Exquisite  Decorations 
with  Most  Unusual  Freshness 

Courtesy  Wildenstein  Galleries 


» 


THROUGH  a  charm- 
'  ing  arched  doorway, 
one  looks  from  the  liv- 
ing room  into  the  pine 
paneled  hallway  of  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Vincent 
Astor  at  Rhinebeck. 
In  the  hall,  the  carpets 
are  a  soft  red,  which 
bring  out  the  reddish 
tones  in  the  pine.  The 
living  room  walls  are 
a  tawny  pink.  Rich  col- 
ors and  dark  woods 
combine  to  give  dignity. 
Rugs    are    needlework 


rMSTINCTLY  French 
*-^  in  its  soft  coloring 
and  subtle  design  is 
this  interior  in  the  rue 
Leroux.  Paris.  The 
walls  arc  pearly  grey 
with  pale  blue  bor- 
ders and  an  overdoor 
car\  ing  of  gilt.  Bright 
flowered  tapestry  witii 
a  vividly  contrasting 
black  ground  covers 
» ' » -  -  carved  gilt  Louis 
\\  I     c  hairs.    Further 

accent  i-  a  Mack  vase 
on  a   pale   green  table 
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p\CELLENTbalance 
*—  and  a  regal  air  are 
maintained  in  this  sa- 
lon of  Mrs.  Reredon 
Havemeyer.  rue  d e 
l'Universite,  Paris,  in  a 
house  built  to  order  for 
Napoleon  I.  Its  original 
occupant  was  Hortense 
Beauharnais,  who  after- 
wards became  Queen 
of  Holland.  The  bois- 
erie  is  cream  and  gold. 
Sofas  are  covered  in 
brown  and  the  formal 
mantel  is  green  marble 


A  RICH  mellowness 
*~^  and  something  of 
a  cosmopolitan  atmos- 
phere are  found  in  this 
library  of  Mr.  William 
Elkins  of  Elkins  Park, 
Pennsylvania.  The 
room  is  finished  in  wal- 
nut with  touches  of  dark 
blue.  The  chairs  are 
brown  leather  and  the 
sofa  is  covered  with 
>triped  material  in 
which  blue  predomin- 
ates. The  red  carpet  is 
a    fine   Persian    design 
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PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  JOHN   WALLACE  GILLIES 


Front  Facade  of  the 
McDonald  Residence 


This  Elizabethan  home  is  admirably  designed  to 
its  site,  at  the  top  of  a  gentle  slope.  The  house 
is  finished  with  imported  Flemish  brick  in  varie- 
gated  red  and   trimmed   with   native  limestone 
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An  Elizabethan  Home  in  Westchester 

Much    of    the    Charm    of   this    Suburban    Home    of    Mr.    arid    Mrs.    D.    C.    McDonald    Is 
Achieved  through  the  Pleasantly  Varying  Textures  and  Colors  in  the  Building  Materials 

Lewis  Bowman,  Architect  New  York  Cilleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


From  the  front  driveway,  this  bouse  makes  a  particularly 
pleasing  picture,  with  its  groups  of  tall  chimneys,  irregular 
roof  of  heavy   slate,   and   characteristic   Elizabethan   gables 

with   orni sntal    brickwork.  The  planting   is   so   arranged 

as  to  accent  the  architectural  lines  without  obscuring  them 


This  breakfast  room  has  an  atmosphere  of  gayety  without 
sacrificing  the  dignity  which  one  associates  with  the  period. 
Furniture  is  painted  and  the  chief  decorative  feature  is  a 
group  of  grilled  arches  across  one  end  of  the  room.  The 
floor  is   dark  green  tile.  Beyond   is  a   small  conservatory 


:-\: 
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The  center  of  interest  in  this  living  room  is  a  fine  Ramsay 
painting  of  Lady  Montague.  The  walls  are  of  waxed  walnut 
paneling  in  Georgian  design,  carved  in  the  manner  of  Grin- 
ling  Gibbons.  Green  brocade  draperies  hang  from  simple 
valances.  The  background  of  the  Oriental  rug  is  a  deep  wine 
color.  The  sofa  and  one  chair  are  upholstered  in  antique 
gold   brocatelle.   Fireside    chair    is   wine   color    cut   velvet 


The  McDonald  dining  room  is  of  paneled  pine  with  rich 
color  and  design  furnished  by  the  needlework  covering  of 
the  chairs  and  a  fine  old  Oriental  rug.  The  draperies  are 
rose  damask,  repeating  the  predominating  color  of  the  rug. 
The  colorful  flower  painting  is  fitted  into  the  design  of  the 
paneling.  Dark  woods  of  the  furniture  complete  the  rich 
color   effect.    Ceiling    has    a    design    in    ornamental    plaster 
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The  New  Vogue  for  Small 
Modernistic    Fruit    Dishes 


Hade  of  Pewter,  Silver  or  Copper,  these  Little  Dishes  Are  Designed  for  the 
Individual  Breakfast,  Luncheon  and  Tea-table  or  the  Modern   Room  Tray 


i 


^- 


Fruit  in  a  modernistic  frame.  This  small 
circular  dish,  with  center  twisted  handle 
is  entirely  of  pewter.  The>e  dishes  were 
designed  and  executed  by  Svenska  Term 


The  pewter  fruit  dish  with  modern  varia- 
tions, simple  in  form,  with  handle  un- 
decorated  except  the  small  flower  deftly 
applied   to  the   rim — a   sentimental   touch 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   BONNEY 


A  double  modern  fruit  dish  used  either  with 
artificial  fruit  as  an  individual  luncheon  tray 
piece  or  filled  with  natural  fruit  for  the  break- 
fast  tray — an   opportunity  for  a   spot   of   color 


Glass  fruit  in  brilliant  colors  decorate  a  very 
modern  tray  of  marble  and  pewter.  The  twisted 
handles  make  the  tray  very  manageable.  The 
flat  surface  reflects  pleasing  lights  and  shadows 
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A  Playhouse  on  the  Long  Island  Shore 

Fitted  in  an  Extremely  Fresh  and  Modern  Manner,  this  Sports  Building 
on  Mr.  Caleb  Bragg's  Estate  at  Montauk  Point  Is  Admirably  Equipped 
for  Long  Happy  Seasons   of   Seaside   Sports   and    Indoor  Amusements 

Walker  &  Gillette,  Architects  Mrs.  A.  Stewart  Walker,  Decorator 


This  playhouse,  set  close  to  the  sea,  is 
a  part  of  Mr.  Bragg's  three-unit  home. 
Two  other  houses,  their  architecture 
and  general  plan  identical  with  this 
one,  stand  on  the  cusp  and  the  opposite 
end  of  the  horseshoe  walk,  which  con- 
nects the  three  units.  Near  the  sports 
house  is  the  pier  where  the  owner  keeps 
his   yacht,   fishing   boats  and  airplane 


The  large  playroom  of  the  sports  house 
is  designed  to  represent  a  "straw  box," 
the  walls  and  ceiling  being  covered 
with  a  veneer  of  golden  straw  (papier 
faille).  The  wood  trim  is  brown.  Yel- 
lows and  oranges  are  emphasized  with 
touches  of  brown  and  tele  de  rtegre 
throughout.  The  rug  has  an  amusing 
modern    sporting    design    of    animals 
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Above — Another  view  of  the  large  playroom,  showing 
the  chromium,  marble  topped  bar,  lined  with  mirrors. 
An  amusing  black  mask  of  a  lady  hangs  nearby.  Chro- 
mium stools  are  topped  with  strips  of  orange  and  yel- 
low leather  basket  weave.  The  large  screen  has  a  design 
in  beige  and  orange.  The  glass  cornice  which  runs 
around  the  top  of  the  walls  conceals  indirect  lighting 


Below — One  of  the  two  guest  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  sports  house.  This  room  is  worked  out  in 
very  pale  colors,  with  the  walls  of  a  soft  grey  and  the 
heavy  silk  curtains  in  pale  flesh  pink.  The  modern 
design  of  the  rug,  especially  designed,  is  worked  out 
in  pale  yellow,  coral  and  delft  blue.  Chromium  is  used 
for   the  mirror  frame,  the  mantel   shelf  and  andirons 


» 
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Decorative  Effects  of  Sevres 
Porcelain  of  the  I8th  Century 

The  Delicate  Modeling  and  Exquisite  Colors 
of  these  Old  Figures  and  Vases  Bring  to 
the  Modern  Interior  Something  of  the 
Gay  and  Elegant  Court  Life  of  Old  France 


By  LAURA  LORENSON 


Bust  of  Louis  XVI  in  hard 
paste  Sevres  biscuit  porce- 
lain, made  about  1820.  Pho- 
tographs of  porcelains  from 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Bust  of  Marie  Antoinette  in 
hard  paste  Sevres  biscuit  por- 
celain in  roval  blue  and  gold, 
made  about  1821.  This  bust 
matches  the  one  of  the  king 


MATTIE  EDWARDS   HEWITT 


SEVRES  porcelain  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  history  of 
France  that  when  I  walked  up  the  embankment  at  Sevres  from 
the  Seine  river  steamer  I  half  expected  to  see  Louis  XV  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour  or,  surely,  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette 
just  taking  leave  of  the  director  of  the  manufactory.  In  this  I  was 
disappointed,  but  the  institution  in  which  they  were  so  keenly  in- 
terested is  still  charged  with  their  personalities. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  faience  and  porcelain  industries 
of  France  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Century,  Louis  XIV 
and  his  nobles  sent  their  plate  to  the  mint  after  the  treasury  had 
been  depleted  by  war  and  famine.  A  substitute  "fit  for  a  king"  had 
to  be  found.  The  hard  paste  of  the  Orient  was  still  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  the  French  potters,  but  a  soft  porcelain  had  been 
known  since  about  1673.  The  aristocracy  was  intensely  interested 
in  this  porcelain  and  it  became  the  fashion  to  sponsor  a  pottery. 
During  the  last  years  of 
his  reign,  Louis  XIV  per- 
mitted St.  Cloud  to  use 
his  emblem,  the  sun. 

The  Sevres  manufac- 
tory, which  had  its  begin- 
ning at  Vincennes,  seems  ^ 
to  have  been  particularly 
fortunate.  A  beautiful 
white  soft  paste  porcelain 
was  being  successfully 
manufactured  in  1745. 
Louis  XV  became  inter- 
ested in  it  and  soon  the 
most  talented  men  of 
France  were  charged  with 
the  perfection  of  its  prod- 
uct. The  pottery  was  re- 
moved from  Vincennes  to 
Sevres  in  1756,  bringing 
it  nearer  to  the  King  at 
Versailles,  and  in  1759  it 
became  the  property  of 
the  State. 

After  making  my  bow 
to  the  statue  of  Bernard 
Palissy,  renowned  pioneer 
potter  of  France,  which 
stands  in  front  of  the 
manufactory,  I  entered 
the  main  building  and  was 
directed  by  a  smiling  at- 
tendant to  the  Museum. 

Much  of  the  exquisite 
soft  paste  porcelain  of  the 
Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
i  destroyed 
during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  remaining 
pieces  have  been  eagerly 
sought  by  the  museums  of 


the  world.  The  Wallace  Collection,  London,  has  been  particularly 
fortunate.  Its  founder,  Lord  Hertford,  living  in  Paris  after  the  Revo- 
lution, had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  gather  the  18th  Century 
French  art  of  which  he  was  a  devotee.  I  was  delighted,  though,  to 
find  an  interesting  collection  still  remained  at  Sevres. 

Porcelain  flowers  were  for  some  time  the  most  remunerative  prod- 
uct of  Vincennes,  or  Sevres,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is  said  that  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  entertaining  the  King  at  Bellevue,  showed  him  a  bed 
of  exquisite  flowers  in  her  conservatory.  He  thought  them  real  and 
was  surprised  to  see  such  lovely  flowers  in  the  dead  of  winter.  When 
he  found  that  they  were  of  porcelain  his  interest  in  the  manufactory 
was  greatly  increased. 

A  vase,  said  to  contain  480  porcelain  flowers,  mounted  with  three 
small  figures  on  a  gilt  bronze  pedestal,  was  sent  to  Frederick  Augus- 
tus, Elector  of  Saxony,  by  his  daughter,  the  Dauphiness  of  France, 

to  show  him  that  Vincen- 
nes porcelain  was  equal  to 
Dresden. 

Louis  XV  ordered  por- 
celain flowers,  naturally 
painted,  with  their  vases, 
for  all  his  country  houses, 
and  this  unheard  of  lux- 
ury seems  to  have  caused 
a  great  scandal. 

Naturalistic  flowers,  in 
relief,  were  also  used  for 
ornamenting  vases  and 
table  services.  Lids  of  cov- 
ered pieces  were  often 
completed  with  a  pile  of 
flowers  skilfully  modelled 
by  hand,  the  forerunner  of 
the  flower  knobs  of  a  few 
years  later. 

The  soft  paste  or  frit 
"PorcelainedeFrance"was 
difficult  and  costly  to  pro- 
duce, but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  artist  it  was 
perfect.  The  colors  sank 
into  the  glaze  and  became 
extraordinarily  brilliant. 
The  most  talented  flower 
painters  that  France  could 
command  during  the  late 
Vincennes  and  early  Sevres 
period,  when  grace  and 
elegance  reigned  supreme, 
scattered  their  lovely  blos- 

The  charm  of  this  Louis 
XV  living  room  is  enhanc- 
ed by  the  mantel  group  of 
Sevres  biscuit  porcelain 
statuettes  and  clock  also 
decorated      with      figures 
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soms  over  this  delicate  china  or  arranged  them  in  garlands,  and  the 
exquisite  Sevres  rose  came  into  being.  Chinoiserie,  France's  interpre- 
tation of  Chinese  art,  was  popular,  and  the  exotic  birds  of  China  ap- 
peared in  the  Sevres  manner.  The  landscape  and  figure  painters  were 
not  to  be  outdone,  but  their  views  were  small  and  delicately  painted. 
Urged  on  by  Louis  XV  and  his  favorites,  the  artists  blended  their 
colors  with  such  cunning  as  to  give  us  the  bleu-de-roi,  turquoise,  rose 
Pompadour  and  apple  green  backgrounds. 

In  order  to  promote  sales,  exhibitions  of  Sevres  porcelain  were 
held  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles.  Louis  XV  is  said  to  have  distributed 
pieces  among  his  noblemen  at  his  own  prices,  which  were  not  cheap. 
Some  of  them,  according  to  a  contemporary  report,  were  not 
ashamed  of  taking  a  cup  or  small  ornament  when  they  thought  they 
were  not  being  watched.  Seeing  a  Count  take  a  cup  in  this  way, 
the  king  sent  him  a  saucer,  which  he  was  unable  to  get,  the  next 
morning  and  a  bill  for  the  two  pieces. 

Hard  paste  porcelain  continued  to  baffle  the  chemists  of  Sevres, 
and  it  remained  for  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  the  Limoges  district  to 
discover,  about  1765,  the  missing  substance — kaolin.  She  thought  it 
suitable  for  use  instead  of  soap  in  washing  linen,  but  her  husband, 
suspecting  its  value,  sent  some  of  it  to  a  chemist  to  be  analysed.  The 
statuette  of  Bacchus,  modelled  from  the  first  clay  sent  to  Sevres,  is 
still  in  the  Museum. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  Sevres  porcelain  shows  very 
definitely  the  influence  of  the  classical  revival  that  was  then  sweep- 
ing Europe.  Shapes  and 
models  were  gradually 
modified,  the  lines  be- 
coming simpler.  There  is 
no  doubt,  also,  that  the 
simple  elegance  of  the 
Queen,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, was  felt  at  Sevres. 
She  was  fond  of  charm- 
ing biscuit  pieces  and 
loved  to  scatter  vases 
which  held  a  single 
flower  through  her  small 
rooms. 

Furniture  inlaid  with 
porcelain  plaques  dec- 
orated with  flowers  or 
figure  subjects  became 
the  fashion.  Biscuit  pla- 
ques with  white  figures 
on  a  tinted  ground  were 
later  made  in  competi- 
tion with  Wedgwood. 

Marie  Antoinette, 
whose  favorite  color 
seems  to  have  been  blue, 
is  said  to  have  complain- 
ed at  one  of  the  exhibi- 
tions, which  were  still 
held  in  the  Palace,  that 
she  saw  nothing  but 
roses,  tulips  and  jonquils. 
The  director,  anxious  to 
please  her,  began  using 


Vincennes  porcelain  vase  of  about  1750. 
Ground  is  white  with  flowers  in  enamel 
colors,  painted  and  in  relief,  with  gold 
entwined  handles  encrusted  with  flowers 


Sevres  soft  paste  porcelain  sugar  howl  of 
about  1761.  Open  flower  knob.  Rose  Pom- 
padour background,  gold  and  black  filigree 


the  little  blue  corn 
flower,  of  which  she 
was  fond,  as  a  painted 
decoration.  This 
spread  from  one  fac- 
tory to  another.  The 
original  designs  of  a 
service  executed  for 
the  Queen  in  1784  are 
shown  in  the  Museum. 
These  are  charming, 
but  I  lingered  longer 
over  the  few  pieces 
that  remain  of  the 
simple  dairy  dishes 
used  by  her  in  the 
rustic  hamlet  where 
the  queen  loved  to 
play  at  making  butter. 
The  original  models, 
some  of  which  are 
still  in  the  Museum 
at  the  Sevres  manu- 


This  saucer  belongs  to  the  same  tea  >et  as  the  sngar 
bowl  below.  Charming  paintings  are  in  soft  colors 
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factory,  of  bis- 
cuit pieces  were 
made  by  the 
most  eminent 
sculptors  of  the 
time.  Those  that 
remain  of  the 
soft  paste  pieces 
are  delightful  in 
color  and  tex- 
ture. After  1769, 
hard  paste  of  a 
dead  white  color 
was  used  ex- 
tensively. Elab- 
orate groups, 
some  of  them 
intended  for 
table  decora- 
tions, were 
made.  There 
were  many  stat- 
uettes or  groups 

of  the  common  people,  some  of  which  show  them  engaged  in  char- 
acteristic occupations.   Busts  and  statuettes  of  famous  men  and 

women,  especially  of 
actors  and  actresses, 
were  popular.  It  is  said 
that  La  Riche  sculptored 
an  adventurer  of  the 
period  who  passed  him- 
self off  as  the  son  of  the 
Great  Mogul  and  this 
little  biscuit  piece  be- 
came so  popular  it  was 
to  be  found  in  the  bou- 
doirs of  all  the  great 
ladies. 

The  soft  paste  porce- 
lain vases,  masterpieces 
of  modelling,  painting 
and  gilding,  were  per- 
haps Sevres's  most  fa- 
mous product.  The  large 
vases  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  18th  Century, 
when  Sevres  came  into 
competition  with  Dres- 
den, were  made  of  hard 
paste.  There  are  also 
many  among  these  that 
are  famous. 

The  sales  of  Sevres 
porcelain  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  diplo- 
matic gifts  of  both  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  and 
orders  from  foreign  sov- 
ereigns. Catherine  II  of 
Russia  is  said  to  have 
ordered,  before  1775,  a 
service  of  744  pieces  decorated  in  turquoise  blue,  rich  gilding  and 
cameos  copied  from  those  in  the  museums  of  Rome  or  Naples.  That 
great  lover  of  china,  who  had  previously  acquired  a  service,  for 
fifty  persons,  of  Wedgwood  Queensware,  thought  the  price  of  the 
Sevres  service  too  high  and  there  was  considerable  bargaining  before 
it  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  When  the  King  of  Denmark  visited 
Sevres  in  1768,  Louis  XV  presented  him  with  a  table  service  of  180 
pieces  with  a  lapis  lazuli — bleu-de-roi  veined  with  gold  lines — 
ground.  The  jeweled — decorated  with  enamel  in  relief — vase  pre- 
sented by  Marie  Antoinette  to  Marie  Feodorovna,  Consort  of  Paul  I 
of  Russia,  has  recently  reached  America.  This  charming  vase  has  a 
bleu-de-roi  ground. 

On  visiting  Versailles,  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Sevres 
porcelain  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  Palace,  where  it  was  so 
abundant  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  infinite  charm  of  the  exquisite  "Porcelain 
de  France''  against  the  background  of  rich  gilding  and  graceful 
paintings  its  rooms  afforded.  In  fact,  the  porcelain  itself  sometimes 
formed  the  background.  A  valuable  tapestry  being  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  the  Sevres  manufactory  endeavored 
to  repair  the  loss  with  a  painted  picture  on  a  porcelain  plaque.  This 
was  so  successful  that  a  series  of  Royal  hunting  scenes  was  produced 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


One  of  a  pair  of  Sevres  soft  paste  porce- 
lain vases  of  about  1782,  royal  bine 
background,  heavily  gilded,  gold  han- 
dles   and    knobs,    medallions    in    pastel 
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Right — Southwest  corner  of  the 
room,  showing  arched  and  re- 
cessed hook  shelves  with  a  desk 
copied  from  the  money-chang- 
ers' tables  of  Northern  Italy.  The 
heavy  hangings  are  of  handwov- 
en  cloth  with  applique  of  gold 
galloon.  Chair   is  early   Spanish 


Below — The  carved  wall  table  is 
an  original  design,  inspired  by 
the  Romanesque  arches  of  the 
early  French  churches.  The  top 
is  covered  with  a  metallic  bro- 
cade in  Byzantine  design.  In  the 
arched  recess  is  an  Italian 
Madonna  in  soft  mediaeval  colors 


■ 


A  Room  of  Splendid  De- 
tail in  Decorative  Design 
and  Elaborate  Execution, 
with   Charm   of   Color 


The  t\\  in  beds  in  this  beautiful  room  are  cov- 
ered with  velvet  and  placed  on  a  dais  of  dec- 
orated oak  backed  by  a  fine  carved  oak  panel 
and  canopy  the  same  color  as  the  bed  cover  and 
curtains.  Both  are  trimmed  with  heavy  gold 
fringe.  The  draping  of  the  canopy  is  velvet 
and  rare  antique  Shiraz  rugs  cover  the  floor. 
Wide  windows  in  carved  frames  face  the  South 
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The  day-bed  i-  shown  here  with 
its  cover  of  Luccbese  brocade. 
At  the  side  is  a  low  tahle  of 
wrought-iron  with  a  wood  top. 
The  twin  windows  are  early 
French  Gothic  with  stained  glass 
leads.  An  antique  lantern  of  rich 
design    makes   the   central    light 


The  mantel  of  the  fireplace  is 
an  example  of  stone  carving  in 
a  13th  Century  ahbey.  The  linen- 
fold  hood  in  iron  drops  to  the 
gates,  modelled  from  the  choir 
screen  in  the  cathedral  at  Schles- 
weg.  Iron  corones  are  hung  on 
the  chimney  brea>t>  su-pended 
from    grotesque    stone    animals 


In  the  Apartment  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Pearce 
on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  this  Room 
Is  of  Sumptuous  Charm  in  both   Form, 
Color  and  Material 

Interior  Created  and  Executed  by  the 
Kelly  Interior  Crafts  Co.  Byron  Boone, 
Consultant,       Research       and       Design 


The  southeast  corner  of  the  room  shows  the 
chaise  longue  with  a  Gothic  window  at  the  back 
and  the  light  is  fashioned  for  reading  from  a 
Paschal  candle  which  contains  an  electric  light 
bulb  within  the  iron  socket.  The  wall-  and  the 
ceiling  of  this  beautiful  room  are  pla^ered  and 
treated  to  give  them  a  deep  mellow  shade  be- 
tween apricot  and  cinnamon — a  rich  background 
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Among  the  New  Books 

Excellent  Fiction  by  Both  Men  and  Women 
Floods  the  Spring  Book  Market 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 
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"SINGLE  lady" 

JOHN  MONK  SAUNDERS' 
Single  Lady  (Brewer  & 
Warren)  ought  to  be  good: 
it  is  Ernest  Hemingway,  Ring 
Lardner,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
Dorothy  Parker,  Baedecker,  the 
encyclopedia  and  an  Anthology 
of  Popular  Songs  in  combina- 
tion, retaining  some  of  the  best 
features  of  each.  The  plot  is 
about  as  close  to  The  Sun  Also 
Rises  as  it  is  possible  to  be  with- 
out being  identical  with  it  and 
Hemingway  incidents  are  relat- 
ed in  the  Hemingway  fashion  of 
clipped  sentences;  the  ungram- 
matical  idiom  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  bar-room  repartee  are 
pure  Lardnerese;  the  wistful  ro- 
manticism of  Fitzgerald  is 
sprinkled  here  and  there;  the 
heroine's  talk  is  largely  that  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Parker's  boozy  and 
bedevilled  ladies;  and  there  are 
snatches  from  the  guide-books 
and  from  popular  songs  to  fill 
in.  The  novel  even  has  a  good 
musical    comedy   gag-line,    the 


Olive   Higgins   Prouty,   whose   novel,  "White    Faun,"   is   laid   against   the 
background  of  Boston  society.  It  is  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


Heinrich  Hauser,  a  young  German 
novelist,  whose  story  of  a  pilot's 
life,  "Thunder  Above  the  Sea," 
is  published  by  Horace  Liveright 


John  Monk  Saunders,  whose  first 
novel,  "Single  Lady,"  is  being 
much  discussed  in  literary  circles. 
Published    by    Brewer   &   Warren 


Charles  Hanson  Towne,  editor  of  Harper's  Bazaar,  whose  latest  book,  "This 
New  York  of  Mine,"  has  been  published  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corp. 


about  worn  out — that  of  post- 
war disillusion.  Like  so  many 
such  stories,  Single  Lady  opens 
up  with  some  young  men,  who 
had  been  buddies  in  the  war, 
out  on  a  binge.  They  find  a  per- 
sonable young  American  woman 
sitting  pie-eyed  at  a  bar  and, 
after  exchanging  some  badinage 
with  her,  decide  to  welcome  her 
into  the  gang,  she  is  so  amus- 
ing. Then  they  go  places  and  do 
things.  That  night,  the  gang  of 
them  slept  on  the  floor  and  sofa 
of  her  sitting  room  at  her  hotel 
while  she  slept  in  the  bedroom 
and  next  morning  they  all 
moved  into  the  hotel.  Compli- 
cations develop  and  they  all 
set  off  on  a  lark  to  Portugal, 
where  they  see  a  midnight 
bull-fight  and  do  some  plain 
and  fancy  drinking.  Love  comes 
into  their  midst  and  the  esca- 
pade ends,  as  many  another  has, 
in  a  close-up  of  an  embrace. 
"the  forge" 

Of   much    more   serious  and 
more  permanent  worth  is  The 


kind  that  is  repeated  like  a  theme  song, 

"It  seemed  like  a  good  idea  at  the  time." 

And  the  yarn  is  good.  It  is  entertaining. 

1 1  is  paced  as  fast  as  a  sketch  by  Clayton, 

Jackson  and  Durante.  It  is  well  plotted.  It 

has  suspense.  It  is  tricked  right.  It  has  some 

jokes  in   it  that  were  probably  new  when 

Saunders  wrote  them  and  are  rather  senile 

now;  but  what  better  showmanship  is  there 

that?  W.  C  fields  once  told  me  that 

•  to  the  theater  never  really 

•y  a  joke  until  they  have  heard 

it  hall  a  dozen  times.  Moran  &  Mack  had 

;ags  for  fifteen 
nl  with   t Ileit- 
is   some 
\ml    1 
writing. 

is'  first  novel  and  it  shows 
that  he  nakings  of  a  humorist.  Ib- 

is still  highly   imitative;   but   he  will  come 
out  of   that.   The   theme  he  has  chosen   is 


Forge  (Doubleday,  Doran)  by  T.  S.  Strib- 
ling.  This  is  the  finest  story  of  the  Civil 
War  I  have  ever  read,  yet  in  it  only  one 
battle  occurs  and  the  aspect  of  the  war 
that  is  neglected  by  most  writers  is  most 
emphasized  by  Stribling — the  marauding 
done  by  armed  guerillas  unattached  to 
either  side. 

The  Forge  probably  will  be  the  first  of  a 
trilogy  of  the  social  history  of  the  South 
which  forms  the  background  of  Stribling's 
excellent  modern  novels,  Birthright  and 
Teejtallow.  It  is  a  magnificent  beginning. 
It  relates  the  history  of  the  Vaiden  family 
from  about  1850  to  about  1870.  "01'  Pap" 
Vaiden,  a  South  Carolina  blacksmith,  had 
emigrated  to  Alabama  where  he  became  a 
farmer.  He  built  a  house  that  looked  like 
a  fort  of  logs,  had  slave  quarters,  stables, 
a  forge,  a  cotton  gin,  and  a  family  of  ten 
children.  He  was  a  tyrant  and  fear  of  him 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Hanging  Paintings  on  Paneled  Walls 

Pictures  Pleasantly  Related  to  the  Architectural  Lines 
of  a  Paneled  Interior  Can  Greatly  Enhance  Its  Beauty. 
By    Members    of    the    Decorators'    Club    of    New    York 

Third  of  a  Series 


Important  in  the  decorative  scheme  of  this 
pine  paneled  library  is  the  old  English  por- 
trait in  a  carved  oval  frame.  The  paneling  is 
so  cut  as  to  leave  a  large  rectangular  space 
over  the  mantel,  and  the  portrait  is  centered 
in  this.  The  gilt  of  the  picture  frame  and  the 
old  English  brass  andirons  catch  the  light  and 
make  this  end  of  the  library  the  center  of  in- 
terest The  mantel  treatment  is  Georgian  with 
simple  treatment  of  carved  beading.  It  is  faced 
with    marble.    Emma    B.    Hopkins,    decorator 


Here  pine  panels,  finished  a  warm  beige  make 
such  a  fitting  background  lor  a  fine  oil  portrait 
that  it  becomes  the  most  interesting  decorative 
feature  of  the  room.  The  paneling  has  been 
especially  cut  for  this  overmantel  treatment. 
The  gold  frame  is  bordered  with  a  carved 
beading  which  forms  part  of  the  paneling. 
Carved  swags  on  either  side,  and  a  pair  of 
periwinkle  blue  jewel  tree~  on  the  mantel 
complete  the  balanced  effect.  William  Lawrence 
Bottomley,  architect.  Waller  Freeman,  decorator 
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Above — An  18th  Century  painting  is  introduced  into  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  this  interior  with  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
The  canvas  is  framed  only  by  moulding  of  the  paneling.  This 
large  painting  thus  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  room,  and 
practically  its  only  wall  decoration.  Love  Jones  Drake,  decorator 


Belotv — Here  the  decorator  faced  a  peculiar  problem  in  an  irreg- 
ular-shaped room  with  a  few  large  wall-spaces.  She  solved  it 
happily  by  paneling  with  strip  moulding,  painting  the  walls  an 
aquamarine  blue,  using  this  colorful  landscape  in  overmantel 
panel   as   the    oidy   picture.    Margery   Sill   Wickware,    decorator 
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Above — In  the  New  York  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Williston  McAlpin,  soft  green  dining-room  walls  make  an  excel- 
lent background  for  the  rich  colorings  of  old  family  portraits 
in  gold  frames.  Portraits  are  centered  in  broad  rectangular  spaces. 
Georgian   pilasters   add   emphasis.   Gertrude  Brooks,   decorator 


Below — Another  dining  room  where  old  family  portraits  in  dull 
gold  frames  are  effectively  displayed.  Here  the  walls  are  mellow 
pine  paneling;  walnut  furniture  and  the  deep  pile  rug  repeat 
the  brown  of  the  walls  in  deepening  shades.  Curtains  are  crim- 
son damask.  Mary  Coggeshall — Jeannette  Jukes,  Inc.,  decorators 
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Modern  Cactus  Murals 
for  Walls  of  a  Santa 
Barbara  Dining  Room 

Walls  Were  Decorated  and  the  Furni- 
ture   Designed    by    Mrs.  Albeit    Herter 


Side  wall  of  the  dining  room  decorated  by  Mrs.  Hotter 
with  caiius  designs.  The  draperies  of  this  room  are  of 
antique  satin.  ju>t  the  color  of  the  gold  in  the  walls.  The 
valance  and  rails  are  of  metal,  gold  and  aluminium.  The 
console  tables  are  used  to  enlarge  the  center  table  for 
banquets.  Electric  tubes  light  the  walls  hack  of  consoles 


The  cactus  design  on  the  walls  is  blue  and  gray-green 
leaves  and  blossoms  in  tea  rose  and  deep  coral.  All  the 
furniture  is  dyed  the  color  of  the  cactus  leaves.  The  hills 
in  the  middle  distance  are  copper  colored.  The  wainscot 
around  the  room  i>  solid  sheets  of  copper  with  bands 
of  brass  at  the  top  fastened  in  place  with  copper  nails 
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These  Unusual  Designs  in  the  Home  of 

Miss  Amy  Du  Pont  at  Montecito  Were 

Made  from    Her  Exotic  Cactus  Garden 

Which  Faces  the  Front  Porch 


A  console  table  placed  against  the  copper  wainscot.  The 
doors  are  of  solid  copper  with  frames  of  aluminium  and 
all  the  nails  and  the  essential  hinge-,  etc.,  throughout 
the  room  are  conventionalized  fruit  of  brass.  All  the 
lighting  fixtures  in  the  room  were  made  in  California. 
Table  lights  are  capped  with  rosettes  of  plant  leaves 
and    a    single    stem    of   coral    blossom   of    copper    enamel 


The  table,  like  the  re-t  of  the  furniture,  is  the  color  of 
cactus  leave-.  A  mirror  run-  down  the  center  which  is 
sunk  into  the  wood  with  a  band  of  copper  around  it,  and 
there  is  a  gold  mirror  in  the  center  of  the  -ilver.  The 
lights  at  the  four  corners  are  electric  and.  like  jets  of 
water,  rise  at  the  corners  of  the  mirror  thirty  inches 
high.  Tops  of  the  lights  are  chromium,  with  drop-crystals 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JESSIE  TARBOX  BEALS 
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An  English  Suite  in 
the  Waldorf    Tower" 


Barton,     Price    &    Willson,     Inc.,    were 
chosen  to  design  and  furnish  tin's  series 


This  attractive  foyer  has  for  its  decoration 
a  marbleized  dado  with  panels  formed  by 
old  wall  pa  per  borders  of  greens  and  yellows, 
combining  to  establish  in  the  entrance  ball 
the    welcoming    atmosphere    of    the    suite 


A  corner  in  the  li\ing  room  of  one  of  the  English  suites 
i-  furnished  in  that  style  of  English  taste  predominating 
al  the  end  of  the  18th  Centurj  which  lends  itself  so 
h.i|W>il>  to  the  developing  of  gracious  interiors.  The 
walls  are  soft  blue  green  with  hangings  of  Persian 
red.  Furniture  i-  satinwood,  fruitwood  and  mahogan) 


The  furniture  of  the  bed m  i-  decorated  satinwood 

with  contrasting  piece:    ol   painted  old   i\.»r\.  and  the 
'"I"'1   V  mottled  n.  For  the  window   drap- 

•'"-■  B?,d  -|IL    'I  rough  texture  has  been  used 

Hie  proportions  ol  th< ra  permit  a  novel  arrange- 
ment ol  mirrors  with  the  effeel  of  increasing  the  space 


*■ 
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Authentic  Antique  Furniture  as  Models 
Utilized  with  Smart  Colorful  Settings,  Com- 
bine to  Create  Intimate  and  Alluring 
Apartments  for  Seven  English  Suites  of  the 
New  Waldorf  Astoria 


L9HNI 


— -r 
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Tlie  dressing  table  of 
a  bedroom  in  another 
of  the  English  suites 
where  the  royal  bine 
and  silver  furniture 
effectively  combines 
with  the  gayest  of 
chintzes.  The  carpet- 
ing is  a  rich  magenta, 
\er>  striking  against 
the  warm  gray  walls. 
The  entire  room 
makes  an  interesting 
study  in  color  con- 
trasts and  harmonies 


A  boudoir  in  one  of 
the  English  suites 
shows  the  powder 
table  and  a  glimpse 
of  a  bedroom  be- 
yond. The  furniture 
tends  to  the  modern- 
istic in  style  and  yet 
is  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  Sheraton's 
work  and  is  decorat- 
ed in  subdued  tones. 
A  painted  design  in 
gold  and  rose  em- 
bellishes    the     walls 


A  view  of  the  south  end  of  the  living  room.  The  settle 
i^  Sheraton,  a  fine  satinwood  piece,  flanked  b>  arched- 
topped  mahoganj  bookcases.  There  is  a  rare  old  Shera- 
ton chair  just  in  front  of  the  bookcase,  with  a  circular 
seal  covered  in  leather.  The  carpet  is  gra\  green, 
hand  tufted,  and  the  walls  arc  covered  with  scenic 
hand  painted  paper  in  dull  tones.  The  circular  table 
is  an   antique   painted   tray    set   on   a   fruitwood    stand 
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A  head  of  President  Lincoln  rhododendron  in  lux- 
uriant bloom.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  del- 
icate pink  with  deep  yellow  spotting  in  the  throat 


"■  10\Y  beautiful  upon  the  mountain"  is  a  phrase  that  comes 
I  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  when  he  thinks  of  rhododendrons. 
Our  mountains,  where  the  species  of  this  genus  survive,  are 
a  striking  sight  at  blooming  time,  and  beautiful  at  others  because 
of  the  foliage.  Alas,  that  they  are  disappearing.  The  sadness,  how- 
ever, is  occasioned  by  the  loss  through  vandalism  rather  than  the 
loss  to  the  mountains  and  the  gain  to  our  home  landscapes  by  sincere 
collectors. 

The  genus  Rhododendron,  botanically,  contains  azaleas  as  well, 
so  that  a  wide  color  range  can  be  obtained.  There  are  small  trees, 
there  are  low  shrubs  represented  in  this  genus.  And  the  end  of  the 
species  is  not  yet,  for  annually  there  are  being  discovered  in  eastern 
and  central  Asia  new  species  that  surpass  many  now  known.  There 
are  even  some  that  will  live  in  a  limestone  soil.  These  will  be  slow 
coming  into  trade,  as  they  need  to  be  tested  and  propagated.  Further, 
these  new  species  will  probably  result  in  new  hybrids,  so  that  the 
gardens  of  the  future  have  promise  of  greater  glories  than  ours. 

Of  course,  our  main  dependence  is  upon  the  species  Rhododendron 
maximum,  Rhododendron  catawbiense  and  Rhododendron  caro- 
linianum.  The  latter  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the 
latest  of  our  natives  to  bloom,  does  not  grow 
over  six  feet  tall,  and  is  rather  compact. 
Then  we  have  our  hybrids.  Formerly  these 
were  very  easy  to  obtain,  but  our  paternalis- 
tic government  placed  a  burden  upon  our 
nurserymen  from  which  they  are  just  be- 
ginning to  recover.  We  can  now  secure  a 
limited  quantity  of  splendid  hybrids,  and 
the  price  level  is  beginning  to  adjust  itself. 
A  few  varieties  are  now  being  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings,  a  cheaper  and  more 
rapid  method  than  grafting,  and  this  will 
probably  mean  further  price  adjustments.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  role  played  by  our 
Rhododendron  catawbiense  in  the  origin  of 
these  hybrids.  This  species  was  introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  early  18th  Century  and 
was  used  by  the  hybridists  to  the  extent 
that  usually  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  hyb  from 

the  Catawba  rhodod 

The  cultural  requirement  -  nec<  .sat     to 
keep    rhododendrons    in 
can    lie    narrowed    down    in    a    verj 

Rhododendron  makes  a  particularly  pleas- 
ing effect  used  as  border  for  a  curved  walk 

or    drive,    ll    i>    usually    preferred    with   the 

surrounding  grass  and  other  planting  kept 
informal,    suggesting    its    native    habitat 


Rhododendrons  Bring  a 
Wild  Mountain  Beauty 
Into  Your  Own  Garden 


These  Broad-Leafed  Evergreens  Have  a 
Unique  Charm  as  a  Background  in  Informal 
Gardens  or  Bordering  Stately  Drives.  Four- 
teenth of  a  Series  of  Practical  CardcnArticles 

By  CHARLES   H.   CONNORS 


essentials.  Under  favorable  conditions  they  flourish  with  little  care. 
The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  but  with  a  good  water-holding 
capacity.  It  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  decayed  organic 
material,  preferably  leaf  mold,  for  it  is  from  this  material  that 
rhododendrons  obtain  most  of  their  nutrients,  with  the  assistance  of 
mycorhizal  fungi.  It  is  because  these  fungi  will  live  only  in  an  acid 
medium  that  we  must  keep  in  an  acid  state  the  soil  in  which  rhodo- 
dendrons are  growing.  When  we  can  find  a  chemical  nutrient  for 
supplying  food  to  rhododendrons,  we  shall  not  need  to  be  bothered 
with  soil  acidity.  The  rhododendron  will  not  tolerate  "wet  feet", 
therefore  the  soil  should  be  well  drained.  Being  evergreen  and 
transpiring  water  all  year  through,  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should 
contain  considerable  spongy  material  to  hold  water  for  time  of  need. 
The  roots  should  be  kept  cool.  This  is  the  natural  condition  in 
the  woods.  To  keep  the  roots  cool,  a  mulch  must  be  maintained. 
The  best  mulch  is  one  of  leaves  of  hardwoods,  especially  oak  and 
beech.  The  leaves  of  maples,  poplars,  and  similar  trees  will  not  do, 
as  these  bequeath  an  alkaline  residue  after  decay,  and  an  alkaline 
condition  will  be  fatal  in  time.  If  oak  leaves  are  not  available,  com- 
mercial humus  or  peat  moss  may  be  used.  Preferably,  the  mulch 
directly  on  the  soil  should  be  finely  divided,  but  the  top  should  be 
loose  to  permit  aeration.  Such  a  mulch  should  be  three  or  four 
inches  thick  at  all  times.  With  a  six  inch  mulch  of  loose  material 
like  chopped  cornstalks  or  coarse  peat,  rhododendrons  can  be  grown 
in  full  sun.  During  the  winter,  if  there  is  no  danger  from  fire,  loose 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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"MIRACLE  AT  VERDUN " 

FOR  my  part,  I  believe  that 
if  the  thirteen  million  dead 
in  the  World  War  were  to 
rise  again  they  would,  most  of 
them,  demand  first  of  all  a  good 
drink  and  then  a  gal.  You  see, 
I'm  cynical  enough  not  to  be- 
lieve with  Herr  Chlumberg  that 
they  would  crawl  all  over  Europe 
asking  Prime  Ministers,  Car- 
dinals and  rabbis,  ''Did  we  die 
in  vain?"  Why  did  they  die?  is 
the  essence  of  the  play,  which 
the  Theatre  Guild  has  put  on  at 
great  cost.  Well,  I  ask,  why  does 
any  one  die?  Or,  again,  why 
does  any  one  live?  War  is  part 
of  the  mystery  of  life. 

But  the  play  is  tremendously 
effective  and  impressive — here 
and  there.  It  opens  on  a  ceme- 
tery at  Verdun  overrun  by  a 
crowd  of  tourists  of  all  nations 


who  have  no  notion  of  solemnity.  One 
among  them  remains  to  dream  upon  the 
possibilities  of  a  resurrection  on  European 
battlefields.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  this 
meditation.  The  dead  arise  and  demand  an 
accounting.  They  get  the  usual  blown-in- 
the-bottle  answers  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  American  Ambassador  has 
the  best  answer:  Wars  are  Nature's  waste- 
pipes.  You  dead  cumbered  the  earth,  so  she 
swept  you  away. 

Motion  pictures  are  used,  but  I  believe 
if  some  of  them  were  left  out  it  would  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  somewhat  clumsy 
but  bitter  satire.  The  stock  shots  are  un- 
Guildy. 

There  are  bedroom  scenes  showing  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  England,  France  and 
Germany  in  bed  (two  with  women)  when 
the  news  is  received  of  the  "resurrection." 
These  are  very  comical.  There  is  another 
fine  scene — the  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
the  nations  and  the  appearance  of  the  sol- 
diers of  all  nations  just  out  of  their  graves. 
Here  Claude  Rains,  as  a  workers'  delegate, 


does  some  mighty  fine  acting — 
the  finest  by  far  in  the  play, 
which  is  almost  ruined  by  the 
great  number  of  players  with 
unintelligible  foreign  accents. 

"Miracle  at  Verdun"  is  quite 
worth  seeing.  As  a  satiric  spec- 
tacle it  is  unforgettable.  As  a 
drama  it  will  not  be  remember- 
ed long.  But  the  idea  is  capable 
of  infinite  variations.  Lee  Si- 
monson  in  the  settings  again 
does  very  effective  work. 
"give  me  yesterday" 

A.  A.  Milne  has  poured  all 
his  gold,  his  whimsy,  his  satire 
and  something  of  an  un-Miln- 
esque  vitriol  into  his  latest  play, 
"Give  Me  Yesterday,"  pro- 
duced perfectly  from  any  stand- 
point by  Charles  Hopkins  and 
interpreted  by  a  critic-proof 
cast.  The  play  marches  very 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


Above  —  Walter 
Hampden  as  "Crich- 
ton"  and  Fay  Bainter 
as  "Lady  Mary"  in 
Barrie's  play,  "The 
Admirable  Crich- 
ton,"  at  the  New 
Amsterdam    Theatre 


Center — Beatrice  Lil- 
lie,  the  charming 
English  comedienne, 
who  is  opening  in 
"The  Third  Little 
Show,"  in  May,  pro- 
duced by  Deere  Wi- 
man    and    Weatherlv 


Louis  Calhern  and 
Sylvia  Field  in  A. 
A.  Milne's  new  play, 
"Give  Me  Yesterday," 
now  running  at  the 
Booth  Theatre.  It  is 
being  produced  by 
Charles    Hopkins 


Geoffrey  Wardwell 
and  Ja\  Fassett  in  a 
scene  from  Rachel 
Crothers'  new  com- 
edy, "As  Husbands 
Go,"  now  being  pro- 
duced at  the  Jolm 
Golden    Theatre 
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Life  on  a  Dude  Ranch 

Big  Thrills   on   the  Cattle  Range  a    Romantic  Vacation— Wild 

Animals,  Came  Fish,  Swift  Streams,  White  Peaks  and— Freedom 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of:  The  Wilderness  Healer — The  Mad  Moose  of  Atlin — Summer  Camps  etc. 


WE  once  asked  a  Southwestern  vaqucro  how  it  had  come  that 
cows  and  guests  were  so  amiably  rounded  up  on  the  same 
ranch.  After  a  deep-sea  snort,  he  said  something  like  the 
following — expurgated — : 

A  few  decades  ago  some  inspired  soul,  looking  for  novelty,  and  more 
resourceful  than  his  fellows,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  spending  his 
vacation  on  a  Western  cattle  ranch.  He  came.  The  ranch  took  him  in. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  family  and  he  entered  into  its  life.  Days 
spent  in  the  open,  in  the  saddle,  and  nights  under  the  gleaming  stars 
wrought  their  miracles,  as  they  always  do,  and  when  our  vacationist  re- 
turned to  his  home,  tanned,  husky,  bubbling  with  renewed  vigor  and 
brimming  with  vitality,  his  friends  marveled — and  followed  his  example. 

While  all  the  guest  ranches  are  somewhat  alike  in  a  general  sense, 
yet  each  has  its  own  personality  and  its  individual  attractions.  Some 
of  the  ranches  are  genuine  old-time  cattle  ranches,  still  running  herds 
of  many  thousands.  Others  are  old  ranches  on  which  cattle  are  no 
longer  raised.  Still  others  are  modern  plants,  built  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous points  for  the  definite  purpose  of  entertaining  the  tourist 
who  wishes  to  "rough  it" 
(!<•  luxe.  Some  cater  exclu- 
sively to  boys  and  young 
men  who  yearn  to  go  West 
and  see  the  "wide  open 
spaces."  There  is  a  ranch 
to  suit  everybody,  no  mal 
ter  what  his  taste,  and  all 
ranches  are  characterized 
by  the  open  Western  hos- 
pitality and  good  fell' 
ship  that  makes  1 1 
soon  feel  like  a  native. 

When  a  demand  arose 
in  the  Mast  for  a  novel 
type  of  Western  vacation 

and  people  began  going 
West  to  visit  some  of  the 
stock  ranches,  it  be< 
necessary  for  these  ram 
to  improve  their  facilities 
for  takin»  care  of  guests 
and  friends.  Larger  living 


rooms  were  needed,  better  sanitary  facilities,  more  comfortable  beds, 
safe  horses  and  improved  equipment.  When  these  changes  were  made 
in  the  old-time  cattle  ranch  it  automatically  became  a  Dude  Ranch, 
but  it  did  not  lose  its  charm  as  a  real  ranch. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  typical  Dude  Ranch  in  Wyo- 
ming and  indicates  the  wealth  of  equipment  provided  by  this  type  of 
ranch  for  the  care,  comfort  and  entertainment  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  guests: 

The  central  or  public  buildings  form  a  horseshoe  about  the  Ranch 
yard  and  are  all  of  the  old-time  Western  log  construction.  A  spacious 
and  cheerful  dining  room  with  view  of  the  mountains  is  a  feature, 
while  comfortable  living  rooms  with  stone  fireplaces,  window  seats, 
game  trophies,  bookshelves  and  pictures  of  the  region,  together  with 
the  log  interiors,  give  a  home-like  effect.  Adjoining  are  several  cabins 
consisting  of  writing  and  card  rooms,  and  the  Ranch  Office.  The 
Ranch  Library  contains  several  hundred  volumes,  wall  maps  of  the 
region  and  magazines  and  newspapers  from  leading  cities. 

The  Recreation  Cabin  contains  an  excellent  dancing  floor,  large 

stone  fireplace,. piano  and 
an  assortment  of  musical 
instruments.  Wide,  cov- 
ered porches  surround  the 
building,  providing  a  cool 
spot  overlooking  the  Ranch 


A  typical  group  of 
Dude  Ranch  buildings 
in  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Country,  near  Cody, 
Wyoming,  land  of  big 
thrills,  big  fish,  big 
game,  big  hills.  Cour- 
tesy Burlington  Railroad 


Ranch  guests  watching 
Cowboy  activities  and 
whoopie  on  a  Dude 
Ranch  near  Banff,  Al- 
berta, while  their  horses 
wait  enviously  nearby. 
Photo  from  Cana- 
dian     Pacific      Railway 
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fields  for  those  who  wish  to  read  or  write  outdoors  during 
the  day  or  simply  to  lounge  and  contemplate  the  landscape- 
Tennis  courts  and  a  large  outdoor  swimming  pond,  with 
springboard  and  platform,  are  convenient  to  the  guest 
cabins.  Guests  do  not  live  in  one  main  ranch  house.  Private 
cabins  are  assigned  to  each  individual  or  family.  The  guest 
cabins,  are  each  so  placed  among  the  trees  as  to  give  pri- 
vacy and  shade.  All  cabins  are  lighted  by  electricity.  They 
run  from  single  cabins  up  to  those  of  three  rooms,  although 
the  latter  are  reserved  for  families.  Several  of  the  cabins 
are  so  situated  that  members  of  a  family  may  have  two 
adjoining.  The  days  are  given  over  to  various  branches  of 
ranch  life  and  guests  are  made  to  feel  at  home.  Horseback 
riding,  picnics,  mountain  climbing,  hiking,  fishing,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  or  just  loafing,  offer  a  variety  of  activities. 
One  may  accompany  the  riders  after  horses  or  cattle,  take 
part  in  the  haying,  assist  the  wrangler  in  rounding  up 
saddle  horses  for  the  day's  use,  or  take  trips  over  numer- 
ous mountain  trails. 

The  principal  western  Dude  Ranch  regions  of  Wy- 
oming are  the  Cody  Country  of  Buffalo  Bill,  the  Big 
Horn  District,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Region,  and 
the  Teton  Country.  In  Montana  the  Dude  Ranches  group 
around  the  Bear  Tooth  Dis- 
trict, the  Absaroka  Region, 
and  the  Gallatin-Madison 
Country.  The  boundaries  of 
these  territories  are,  of  course, 
not  definitely  established. 
The  Helena  Country  in 
Montana,  graveyard  of  ghost 
mining  camps  of  long  ago,  is 
also  a  Dude  Ranch  territory. 
Here  are  the  so-called  Gates 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so 
named  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  July  1805,  as  they  passed 
through  their  portals.  There 
is  also  the  famous  Bitter 
Root  Country,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  national  forest. 
Hot  springs  abound  in  many 
parts  of  the  Bitter  Root 
Country.  The  Flathead-Swan 
Lake  Country  is  an  immense 
area  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Montana,  Flathead  Lake 
being  one  of  the  largest  in- 
land fresh  water  bodies  in  the 
United   States.   Finally,   the 

famous  Jackson  Hole  and  Wind  River  Countries  are  abundantly 
occupied  by  Dude  Ranches  of  various  sizes  and  types. 

The  foregoing  ranch  regions  include  only  the  Western  and  North- 
western ranches.  Far  south  of  them  are  the  sunlands  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico.  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  where,  especially  in  the 
famous  Santa  Fe  and  Arizona  Countries,  winter  guest  ranch,  hotel 
and  trail  life  has  become  the  vogue  of  thousands  of  travelers  from 
the  North  and  East.  In  this  Southwestern  region  of  national  parks 


H.R.H.,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  doing  a  real  handy 
man's  work  on  his  Cana- 
dian ranch  in  Alberta 
Province.  Conrtes)  Cana- 
dian      Pacific       Railway 


An  ideal  camp  site  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  Lockhart.  in 
the  Beartooth  National 
Forest,  Rocky  Mountains. 
Photo  by  Brown  for  North- 
er n     Pacific     Railway 


Wild  jumps  and  hard 
humps  at  a  daring  Cow- 
boy Rodeo,  near  Jasper. 
in  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies. Photo  from  Cana- 
dian     National      Railwav 


and  historic  monuments,  of  remarkable  natural  wonders  and  freaks 
of  nature,  guest  ranch  life  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  North. 
The  railroads  which  reach  the  Dude  Ranches  are  numerous.  The 
Northern  Pacific  from  Chicago  goes  to  Livingston,  Bozeman  and 
Gardiner,  the  northern  entrances  to  Yellowstone  Park,  the  heart  of 
the  Montana-Wyoming-Idaho  ranches  and  cow  range.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  delivers  its  ranch  passengers  at 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Porch,  Terrace,  Penthouse,  and 
Sunroom  Furniture 


Graceful  Designs,  Fine  Craftsmanship  and  Admirable  Finish 
Are   Characteristics   of  the   Newest  Outdoor    Furniture 

By  JULIET  and   FLORENCE  CLARKE 


Chair  made  of 
natural  rattan, 
l)ound  in  baked 
enamel  wind- 
ings to  harmo- 
nize with  the 
:-  t  r  i  p  e  d  water- 
proof covering. 
Seat  has  a  box 
spring.  Courtesy 
Grand  Central 
Wicker    Shop 


THE  newest  apartment  houses  with  their  step-back 
style  of  architecture  are  furnishing  ideal  settings  for 
the  development  of  terrace  and  roof  gardens,  where 
high  above  the  turmoil  of  crowded  city  streets,  far  re- 
moved from  the  ceaseless  roar  of  city  sounds,  these  oases 
of  greenery,  with  their  miniature  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
flowers  seem  to  flourish  and  bloom  as  luxuriantly  as  in 
their  native  garden  beds.  Often  the  terraces  are  divided  by 
wrought  iron  gates  with  delicate  traceries  and  on  the  wide 
parapets  are  placed  classic  urns  of  Carrara  marble  or  com- 
position stone,  decorative  garden  statuary  or  the  effective 
Tuscan  strawberry  jars  filled  with  trailing  vines,  or  blos- 
soming plants,  while  the  larger  roof  gardens  are  sur- 
rounded with  vine  covered  trellises,  or  enclosed  by  closely 
woven  pointed  picket  fences  supplementing  the  masonry 
walls  and  shielded  by  gay  awnings  from  the  heat  of  the 
noonday  sun. 

Because  of  their  exposed  position,  porch,  terrace  and 
roof  gardens  require  furniture  that  will  withstand  moisture 
and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  for  although  in  a  measure 
protected  from  sun,  wind  and  rain,  chairs  and  tables  must 
be  constructed  of  durable  materials — wrought  iron,  the 
new  chromium  plated  tubular  steel,  aluminum,  so  light 
and  easy  to  move,  the  almost  indestructible  rattan  and 
stick  reed,  certainly  no  outdoor  furniture  is  more  useful 
or  ornamental.  Possibly  nothing  in  nature  equals  rattan 
with  its  manifold  uses  and  certainly  for  chairs  and  tables 
it  is  unexcelled,  for  its  flinty,  glossy  exterior  is  an  ample 
protection  from  sun,  rain  and  all  changes  of  temperature. 


J"1""  ; •'■•»  of  a  New  York  home,  surrounded  by  a  Dubois 

f'i"";  V'."1','  kground  for  the  ivy,  privel  hedge  and  garden  flowers 

l'1", ,  Philippine  peacock  chair  and  the  rest 

"'  lne  "'•'l    '  ;      furniture  is  appropriate.  Courtesy  Potash-Marl,  Inc. 


Terrace  on  the  nineteenth  floor  of  a  cooperative 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment  house,  with  furniture  of  nat- 
ural rattan  combined  with  stick  reed  and  cane  to  make 
a  cheery  outdoor  living  room.  Courtesy  Baphe,  Inc. 

Rattan  is  the  family  name  for  countless  varieties  of  Lianes, 
those  climbing  palms  or  vines  which  grow  in  the  steamy 
jungles  and  swamps  of  Borneo,  trailing  along  the  ground, 
twining  about  the  trunks  and  tops  of  trees,  forming  an 
almost  impenetrable  barrier  with  coils  and  festoons  sup- 
ported by  tiny  thorny  hooks. 

"Calamus  Rotang,"  the  variety  used  in  furniture,  grows 
in  lengths  from  five  hundred  to  nearly  a  thousand  feet, 
never  exceeding  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
In  the  East  this  natural  string  is  used  for  tying  parcels  of 
every  size  and  description,  braided  or  twisted  it  makes  the 
strongest  cables  and  in  China  and  India,  even  suspension 
bridges  are  constructed  from  this  tough,  resilient,  natural 
product.  Enamelled  cane,  which  comes  from  France,  is  the 
outside  coating  of  rattan,  enameled  and  baked,  which  is 
sliced  off  in  long,  thin  strips  to  weave  into  chair  backs  and 
seats  and  windings  in  brilliant  colors  for  decorating  furni- 
ture. Reed  is  the  tough,  fibrous  inside  of  rattan  after  the 
cane  is  removed  and  from  this  "stick  reed,"  furniture  is 
made,  cut  into  varying  sizes  from  the  tiny  lead  in  a  pencil 
to  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  and  in  rounds,  half  rounds 
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and  flat  strips  of  varying  widths  and  thickness. 

Stick  reed  is  better  adapted  to  paint  than 
any  other  material  and  is  especially  desirable 
for  decorative,  indestructible  furniture  as  the 
baked  paint  is  finished  with  shellac  and  spar 
varnish.  Tubular  steel  furniture,  chromium 
plated,  is  impervious  to  rust  and  does  not 
tarnish,  it  is  also  finished  with  baked  enamel 
in  colors  to  match  the  materials  used  in  the 
upholstery  and  cushions.  Aluminum  has  en- 
tered the  field  as  a  rival  to  tubular  steel  and 
entirely  new.  light  and  extremely  useful  are 
the  nests  of  four  tables  for  serving  afternoon 
tea,  with  tops  of  black  formica,  or  five  ply 
wood  enameled  in  any  color.  Also  new  are 
the  bridge  sets  of  lacquered  metal  in  corroded 
green,  or  rust  color  combined  with  stick  reed 
painted  to  match.  The  chairs  are  finely  fin- 
ished to  use  without  cushions  if  desired,  and 
the  table  tops  are  in  marbleized  effects,  black 
or  colored  formica  or  tiled.  The  umbrellas 
centering  the  tables  are  covered  with  duck 
painted  in  attractive  designs,  with  suede  cloth 
in  brilliant  colors  waterproof  and  sunfast,  or 
in  a  new  weather  and  rain  proof  fabric  re- 
sembling satin. 

Many  tables,  chairs,  settees  and  chaises- 
longues  are  woven  of  large  Malacca  in  new 
designs  ornamented  with  windings 
of  French  enameled  cane  in  gay 
colors  matching  the  cushions  of 
hand  blocked  linen,  cretonne  or 
glazed  waterproof  chintz.  An  ex- 
tremely comfortable  lounging  chair 
of  natural  rattan  is  easily  con- 
verted into  a  chaise-longue  by 
pulling  out  the  foot  rest,  which 
slides  under  the  chair  when  not  in 
use.  Entirely  new  are  the  fan  back, 
sewing, and  lounging  chairs,  chaises- 
longues,  settees,  lamps  and  fern- 
eries, woven  from  natural  rattan  in 
large  squares  and  finished  in  color- 
less shellac.  The  chair  seats  are 
pitched  higher  in  front,  giving  the 
most  comfortable  lounging  posi- 
tion. Xone  of  the  chairs  are  cush- 
ioned, but  have  a  gay  "Ypsilette" 
pad   of   moisture  proof   fabricoid, 

Right — Porch,  terrace  or  s;m- 
room  furniture  and  ferneries  of 
natural  rattan  hand  woven  in 
squares  with  w  hidings  of  French 
enameled  cane  strips  in  vividly 
contrasting  colors.  Courtesy 
Ypsilanti    Reed    Furniture    Co. 


Group  of  furniture  in  natural 
rattan  and  stick  reed,  channeled 
cushion  of  hand  hlorked  linen 
in  rose,  green,  yellow  and  blue, 
floor  pillow  in  black  fabricoid. 
Courtesy   W.    &    J.   Sloane,   Inc. 

braided  like  the  kindergarten 
mats  in  orange,  green,  yellow  and 
silver. 

Hand  woven  reed,  which  has 
been  little  used  for  many  years  is 
revived,  finished  in  old  ivory  deco- 
rated with  a  diamond  design  in 
green  and  red,  or  finished  in  lime 
green  with  yellow  diamonds  and 
upholstered  with  a  green  and  yel- 
low cretonne  designed  by  Donald 
Deskey.  The  shapes  of  settees  and 
chairs  with  their  high  backs  and 
rolling  arms  are  extremely  graceful. 
Especially  attractive  is  the  new 
rainbow  cane  furniture,  woven 
from  fine  French  enameled  cane  in 
red,  blue,  green  and  gold  combined 
with  the  natural  color.  The  rattan 
frames  are  trimmed  with  windings 
of  the  same  gay  colors;  in  this  are 
obtainable  chaises-longues,  chairs 
in  various  shapes,  tea  wagons  with  removable 
tray  tops,  coffee  tables,  tabourets  and  card 
tables  with  plate  glass  tops.  Entirely  new  is 
a  circular  bridge  table  with  arcs  six  inches 
deep,  cut  in  for  the  chairs,  so  that  when  they 
are  pushed  in,  the  table  forms  a  forty-two 
inch  cylinder.  The  frame  is  of  natural  rattan 
or  reed  trimmed  with  red  and  black  windings 
and  the  four  standards  have  each  two  con- 
venient shelves. 

Admirable  space  conservers  are  the  round, 
tip-leaf  tables,  with  one  or  two  leaves,  or 
rather  shelves,  the  supporting  frames  made 
from  natural  rattan  with  windings  of  en- 
ameled cane  in  Chinese  red,  green  and  black; 
these  come  in  three  sizes.  Also  new  are  the 
gate-leg  drop-leaf  tables  of  natural  rattan 
with  windings  of  red,  green  and  black  cane. 
The  table  tops  are  made  of  five  ply  maple 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


Left — Furniture  which  max  be  used  for 
the  porch,  terrace  or  sunroom  of  natural 
rattan  with  gay  enameled  cane  windings 
showing  the  convenient  new  drop-leaf 
table.    Courtesy    The     Heed    Shops,    Inc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    MATTIE    EDWARDS    HEWITT 


The  Long  Island  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hammond  is  called  "Button  Gwinnett"  after  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  broad  porch,  in  the  most  neighborly 
manner,  leads  directly  into  the  large  living  room.  The  house  is  set  back  in  a  grove  of  trees 


The  Early  American  Farmhouse  Type 

This  Delightfully  Simple  House  Is  Finished  in  White  Stucco 

with  Chimneys  of  Painted   Brick.  All  the  Wrought-lron  is 

of  Early  American  Design.  The  Porch  is  a  Friendly  Feature 

Delano  &  Aldrich,  Architects 


POUCH 


GAR-AC,  E. 


5UVANTJi-riKITCHE.« 
P0R.CH 


The  floor  plan  of  the 
Hammond  house  shows 
a  very  compact  arrange- 
ment for  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the 
small  house.  One  room 
is  given  up  to  living 
and  dining.  Then  there 
is  a  good  sized  library 
and  on  the  first  floor, 
in  addition  to  the  ser- 
vice quarters,  a  small 
bedroom    with   a    bath 
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wr  the  cMtfdnj 
home .  .  .or t/ie 
citit  apartment 


Deft  copy  of  an  early  document  .  .  .  reproduction  of  a  distinguished  brocade  .  .  .  this  versatile  chintz 
by  Schumacher,  as  colorful  as  gardens  in  the  sun,  is  ready  now  to  bring  summer's  transforming  magic 
into  the  town  or  country  home  .  .  '.  Schumacher  Fabrics  are  sold  only  through  decorators,  upholsterers 
and  the  decorative  departments  of  department  stores  .  .  .  Offices  at  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Also  in  Boston,   Philadelphia,   Chicago,  Los   Angeles,   San   Francisco,   Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit. 


. 


F -SCHUMACHER 

AND        COMPANY 
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JOHNS  ON  &  FAULKN  ER 


ESTABLISHED 

18  2  3 


45    EAST    53rd    STREET 
NEW     YORK      CITY 


J  OHNSON  &  FAULKNER  offer  a  wide  range  of  choice  reproduc- 
tions of  antique  fabrics — many  taken  from  rare  and  historic 
examples  of  exceptional  interest.  Also  one  will  find  in  the  show- 
rooms a  complete  display  of  modern  decorative  materials.  Indeed, 
whatever  one  may  desire  in  a  high-class  imported  upholstery  or 
drapery  fabric,  will  be  found  in  an  abundance  of  patterns  and 
color    combinations  in  the  Johnson   &  Faulkner  Showrooms. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
LOS    ANGELES 


PIERCE-ARROW      RE  PAYS 
A      STEADFAST      LOYA  LTY 


People  whose  means  permit  indulgence  in 
any  number  of  new  cars  each  year  are  among 
the  proudest  possessors  of  old  Pierce-Arrows. 
And  because  this  staunch  loyalty  is  shared 
with  no  other  car,  however  fine,  the  reason 
for  it  becomes  interesting  —  and  important: 

Prominent  owners  admit  to  a  very  real  regard 
for  the  patrician  quality  that  is  Pierce-Arrow, 
and  to  a  sentiment  for  its  fine  traditions.  But 
always  this  is  sustained  by  the  character  of 
the  cars  daily  performance — by  a  quality  of 
distinguished  service  that  endures. 

Pierce-Arrow  ownership  is  thus  rewarded 
beyond  most  conceptions  of  what  a  fine  car 
can  yield.  First,  with  a  prestige  that  has  world- 
wide recognition  and  acceptance.  Again,  with 
the  finest  expression  of  motoring  luxury  that 
the  greatest  designers  and  engineers  can 
originate.  And,  finally,  a  return  on  automobile 
investment  which  years  of  service  do  not  dimin- 
ish and  which  ultimately  makes  America's 
finest    motor    car    also    its    most    economical. 

Twenty-nine  New  Models — with  Free  Wheeling — $2685 
to  $6400  ut  Buffalo.  (Custom-built  models  up  to  $10,000) 


The  1917 'Pierce-  Arrow  in  the  photograph  is  owned 

by   Mr.   Lucius  J.   Otis,  well-known    Chicagoan. 

After  14  years,  this  car  still  renders  distinguished 

daily  service. 


Fiie-passenger  Club  Sedan  of  Group  A — $3745  at  Buffalo 


PIERCE-ARROW 


AMERICA'S 


FINEST         MOTOR         CAR 


INCORPORATED 


ted 


■o 


An  inspirins  interpretation  of  a  Georgian  room,  suggestive  of  many  lovely  inter/or*  to  Be  seen  at  these  galleries,  with  all 
details  o/  background,  drap*.  rniture  and  textiles  in  perfect  accord.  Installed  in  its  entirety  at  any  distance. 


Ma dis  o n  Avenue     ^°>Bcfu>een, 4^/1  lf%9tlv  cftreeMj 
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The  planting  about  the  house 
is  supplemented  by  porch 
baskets  and  a  delicate  tracery 
of  vines  which  stand  out  in 
interesting  relief  against  the 
white  stucco.  The  shutters 
are  redwood  in  natural  fin- 
ish, and  the  windows  are  reg- 
ulation double  hung  on  the 
second  floor  and  on  the  first 
floor  the  French  type  is  used. 
The  gently  sloping  roof  is 
gray  and  black  wood  shingle-. 
Chimneys  are  broad  and  low 
and  the  iron-  are  wrought  jr; 
an  Early  American  design. 
Windows  are  >o  arranged  as 
to  give  a  well-balanced  effect 


v. 


■-: 


A  view  of  the  delightful  porch 
of  the  Hammond  house.  This 
is  really  a  very  complete  out- 
door living  room  with  it-  com- 
fortable couches  and  long,  up- 
holstered chairs.  There  i-  an 
electric  light,  and  through  the 
summer  time  vines  cover  the 
trellises.  Like  many  of  the 
Early  American  houses,  it  is 
set  flat  upon  the  earth  \\  ithout 
approaching  .-teps  giving  a 
sense  of  intimacy  with  the  out- 
doors. From  this  porch  one 
goes  directly  into  the  main 
living  room.  All  the  interior- 
are  furnished  in  the  Early 
American  style  \>  ith  simple 
Vi  ood  fireplaces,  marble  faced 
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Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 

The  Ultimate  Comfort  and  Attractiveness   of  Your  Home   Depends   Largely   upon  a 
Wise  Selection  of  Site,  and  Careful  Choice  of  Right  Building  Materials.  First  of  a  Series 

By  JOHN   TAYLOR  BOYD,  JR. 


An  irregular  sile  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  the  picturesque.  But  the 
under-ground  construction  may  be 
expensive,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
blast.    Walker    &    Gillette,    architects 


The  wood  structural  frame  will  always 
have  an  important  place  in  country 
house  architecture,  not  simply  for 
economy.  It  is  admirable  for  a  rustic 
setting.  Dwight  James  Baum,  architect 


ENDURING  beauty  is  not  possible  in  a  house 
unless  the  structure,  materials  and  equipment 
are  the  best  that  can  be  had  under  reason- 
able limitations  of  cost.  To  build  beautifully  and 
permanently  is  a  patient,  complex,  expert  process. 
It  becomes  ever  more  difficult  because  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  efficiency  and  comfort  in  the  home, 
a  demand  that  is  stimulated  by  the  ingenuity  of 
industry  in  meeting  these  demands. 

I  should  introduce  the  subject  by  reminding 
readers  that  even  the  best  constructed  and  the 
most  completely  equipped  home  will  fall  short  of 
high  standards  unless  it  is  practically  planned 
and  a  beautiful  work  of  architecture.  Fine  archi- 
tecture means  not  simply  beauty  in  the  building 
itself — in  the  appearance  inside,  and  as  seen  from 
outdoors — but  it  implies  also  the  greatest  harmony 
in  the  setting  of  the  house,  in  its  relation  to  site, 
and  in  its  fitness  to  the  countryside  or  neighbor- 
hood. This,  too,  is  a  complex  aspect  of  the  home 
and  is  the  subject  of  the  long  series  of  interviews 
with  leading  country  house  architects  of  America 
on  the  design  of  country  houses,  now  being  pub- 
lished in  Arts  &  Decoration. 

Nor  can  the  economic  basis  of  a  home  be 
neglected.  Unless  it  is  economic,  how  can  a  house 
have  permanent  value?  The  economic  factor  relates 
both  to  the  individual  financial  position  of  the 
homeowner,  and  to  the  real  estate  conditions  in 
the  locality.  Generally,  the  balancing  of  the  home- 
owner's budget  is  a  matter  for  himself  to  decide, 
except  that  he  is  urged  to  seek  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts— banker,  architect,  realtor — in  working  out 
his  individual  problem.  As  regards  real  estate 
value,  the  home  should  possess  all  the  investment 
value  that  one  can  put  into  it.  A  good  location, 
protected  by  zoning  and  private  restrictions,  is 
essential..  The  homeowner  should  look  into  the 
regional  planning  of  his  neighboring  territory  and 
he  should  study'  the  local  town,  city  or  county 
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is  complex  in  the  active  teens  and  twenties.  The  son  of  the 
•  appreciates  having  his  own  telephone  in  his  own  room. 


\The  daughter  of  the  house  enjoys  the  convenience  of  her  own  tele-        Too  few  men  have  a  room  to  call  their  own  ....  where  they  can  flee  from  teas  and  parties  to  work  or  read  in  comfort .  .  .  with 
iphone.   It  makes  the  room  so  completely  and  intimately  hers.        lamp  and  book-rack  beside  an  easy  chair  .  .  .  with  the  world  shut  out  .  .  .  but  a  telephone  close  by  to  bring  it  back  when  needed. 


"FIRE  AWAY,  JIM, 

I'M       IN       MY       OWN      ROOM!" 


Telephones  throughout  the  house  help  all  the  family  to  enjoy  life  more 

The  modern  American  family  is  a  busy,  active  group.  Every  member  of  it  has 
;his  own  interests  and  ambitions.  The  happiest  families  are  those  in  homes 

where  every  possible  provision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 

of  the  individual.  Where  there  are  telephones  throughout. 

Dad  has  one  in  his  den,  so  he  can  make  a  business  call  without  disturbing 

any  one  ...  or  talk  to  his  closest  cronies  without  dropping  his  magazine. 
:  Dorothy  uses  the  telephone  in  her  room  to  make  dates  and  exchange  confi- 
dences that  Junior  can't  overhear.  Some  day  he'll  be  doing  the  same  thing. 
I  Mother  uses  the  telephone  in  her  boudoir,  in  the  kitchen,  on  her  writing  desk, 

many  times  a  day.  Life  moves  more  smoothly  for  all  of  them,  because  they 
jhave  enough  telephones. 

You  can  supply  this  kind  of  convenience  to  your  family  at  moderate 

cost.  There  are  many  types  of  service  and  equipment.  Your  local  telephone 

company  will  gladly  help  you  plan  for  your  specific  requirements.  Call  the 

Business  Office  for  full  information. 


The  recreation  room  is  a  modern  meeting  place  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Here  plans  and  engagements  can  be  made 
without  interrupting   interesting  games  ...  by   telephone. 
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planning.  The  location  of  highways  and  other  improve- 
ments is  particularly  important.  So'ciaf  considerations, 
also,  enter  into  the  picture.  These  are"  the  character  of 
one's  neighbors  and  the  nature  of  the  community 
activities,  of  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  clubs,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  so  on.  Consultation  with  leading 
ciUzens  and  also  with  an  experienced  architect  will 
throw  needed  light  on  these  important  factors. 


The  durability  of  a  home 
built  with  stone  and  brick 
is  as  well  understood  as 
the  artistic  possibilities  of 
both  texture  and  color. 
Lewis   Bowman,  architect 


Brick  is  a  material  par- 
ticularly effective  for 
houses  of  balanced  pro- 
portion, with  a  range  of 
colors  and  textures.  Walk- 
er   &    Gillette,    architects 


Substantial,  fire-proof  ex- 
terior walls  can  be  built 
of  terra-cotta  blocks  or 
other  rough  masonry  cov- 
ered with  stucco  finish. 
Addison  Mizner,  architect 


§  these  matters  come  first.  W^SS^the  homeowner 
igested  these,  and  when  he  has  incorporated  them 
artistic,  well-planned  home!."'i30-be  limit  on  a  good 
of  land,  well  located  in  a  ftrjDQeriy  planned  locality 
,  and  only  then  is  he  readv^r  the  vital  decisions 
on  structure,  materials  uind  equipment. 
"*I  wish  to  present  the  chief  considerations  that  govern 
them  as  simply  as  possible,  avoiding  technicalities. 
practice  of  writing  essays  on  specifications  for 
amateurs,  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  professional 
tects  and  contractors,  results  in  more  failures 
successes,  as  expi^jn  the  building  field  know^ 
ing  experience.  TjilBcord  shows  only  too  clearly 
best  results  itwrmiilding  operation  are  secured 
capable,  expeatfgHced  architect — and  landscape 
ire  in  char^|J#  the  job,  and  when  a  group 
liost  capab4%jgTh  tractors  work  in  cooperation 
e  architects.  *Wver  a  job  requires  a  singde  direct- 
.  that  i')b  is  a  building  operation.  1 

N^«L 'rst  l"inc'P,e  of  house  construction  is^nat  it  is 
V'ely  a  handicraft  process,  with  all  the  elaborate, 
ily  and  seemingly  wasteful  labor  Jhat  the" 
s.  It  is  true,   modern   industry  hap  trans-, 

I  this  prodM#is»isvnossil)le; , 
u;i lively  smjjjjj  degree. 
'•ricatioiiM^  in  s/fme  ways 
Trative  duties  '/'f  archftect  and 
irti£vnarly  in  pun  in  the  super- 

in  coordina  !  tails  and  in 

tbe.drlivcry  ol  I  on  schedule  time.  The  point  of 

this  sit  nation  is  |  .    m     n\-c  extraordi- 

MByofforts  to  avo  ruction  process 

either    by   delaying   ■  . :.  ing    drastic 

changes  after  the  construction  is  under  way.  Another 
point  is  that  even  the  l(  should 

(Co  >i  tin  ii  < 


M 

term 

tarred 

[tpt  it  h^»  done  so  ■ 

fin  th^'contrary,  tlte' 
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Magnificent  18th  Century 
English  Empire  Mixing 
Board  in  mahogany,  inlaid 
with  harewood,  satinwood 
and  ebony,  with  deep  com- 
modious cupboards. 


One  of  a  set  of  mahog- 
any Chippendale  Din- 
ing Chairs,  covered  in 
red  leather,  acquired  in 
Ireland.  12  sides  and  2 
arm  chairs  in  fine  con- 
dition. 


A  corner  in  our  French 
Section  showing  one  of 
a  large  number  of  com- 
modes— in  fruitwoods, 
walnut  and  oak — both 
Parisian  and  Provincial 
—  all  with  original  hardware  and  in  excellent 
condition.  A  Trumeau  in  green  and  gold, 
1870.  A  Regency  and  a  Louis  XVI  Provincial 
Chair,  with  walnut  frames,  covered  in  old 
flowered  brocades. 


A  typical  grouping  from  our  stock  of  antiques  which  is  large 
enough  to  permit  a  selection  according  to  both  purse  and  taste. 


PERSONS  who  know  the  charm  imparted 
to  fine  interiors  by  genuine  antiques  with 
intimate  histories  will  find  Colby's  collection 
a  great  source  of  delight.  The  collection  is 
large  and  varied.  The  pieces  are  all  in  fine 
condition  and  capable  of  giving  service  and 
pleasure  for  years  to  come. 


Colby's  have  been  interior  decorators 
since  1866.  They  are  experienced  and 
equipped  to  handle  contracts  and  dec- 
orating problems  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States 


■h*t 


O"  : 


11 


One  of  several  fine 
Louis  XVI  arm 
chairs  in  old  paint, 
from  Rouen,  tempo- 
rary cover  of  chintz. 


Charming 
Bombe  Com- 
mode, France 
1765,  in  tulip 
wood,  inlaid 
with  rose- 
wood and 
harewood ; 
marble  top; 
fine  mountings. 


Interesting  Spanish 
bed,  chased  and  dec- 
orated in  red  and  gold 
lacquer  with  land- 
scape insets. 


The  Spanish  Vargueno  or 
writing  desk  is  exceptionally 
fine.  The  drawer  fronts  are 
of  ebony  inlaid  with  tortoise 
shell  and  carved  ivory. 

A  walnut  chest  from  some 
cardinal's  home,  carved  with 
his  escutcheons. 


john  a.  roLBY 


&     SONS 

129   N.  WABASF     AVE.,  CHIC  AGO,  ILL.  ASTOR    HOTEL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Cuban  Home  on 
Lovely  Curve  of* 
Atlantic  Beach 

On  the  Varadero  Beach  of 
Cuha  Is  One  of  the  Most  In- 
teresting   Homes    in   America 

Covantes&Cabai  rocas,Archs. 


Above — The  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Irenee  du  Pont  is  built  of 
stone  and  stucco,  with  Cuban 
woods,  principally  mahogany.  It 
is  situated  at  a  point  called  "Great 
Rock,"  and  the  architecture  of  the 
house  is  beautifully  adjusted  to 
the  site,  a  curving  stretch  of  shore 


The  drawing  room  of  the  du  Pont 
home.  Here  the  Spanish  feeling 
pervades  in  the  carved  ceiling, 
the  richly  tiled  floors,  the  wrought 
iron  gate  opening  into  the  hall, 
and  the  mahogany  stairway  with 
turned  supports  and  balustrades. 
The    furnishing    is    in    harmony 


Dining  room  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  du  Pont  is  also  in  Span- 
ish style  with  tiled  floors.  The 
furniture  was  all  made  in  Cuba, 
principally  of  native  mahogany. 
The  marble  used  in  the  finish  of 
the  house,  both  outside  and  in- 
side, was  brought  from  Italy.  A 
beautiful  harmony  pervades  the 
rooms  of  this  house  because  the 
material  of  both  house  and  dec- 
oration   is,    in    the    main,    native 


Note,:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irenee  duPont 
chose  this  location  on  this  won- 
derful stretch  of  beach  because 
they  considered  it  the  loveliest 
spot  in  the  world.  And  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  house  an  ideal  of 
architecture  was  developed  for 
the  fine  curve  of  the  bay.  The  col- 
ors of  the  house  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  sea  and  the  land  to 
accomplish  a  rare  perfection. 
John  E.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Decorators 
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V_^ARPET  »  »  the  counterpart  in  pattern  and  in  color  of  the  most 
prized  of  hooked  rugs  »  »  a  perfect  complement  to  the  informal  charm 
of  Early  American  and  French  Provincial  interiors  »  »  originated 
by  Cochrane  to  give  utter  freedom  in  planning  the  covering  for 
any   size    and    shape  of   floor    area    »   »    at    a    cost   within    reason. 


L-REAM  -  colored  walls, 
chintz  hangings,  a  Welsh 
dresser,  a  winged  chair,  a 
butterfly  table,  a  venerable 
clock  in  the  corner,  and  the 
Cochrane  carpet — a  perfect 
copy  of  an  old  hooked  rug 
design  —  all  accent  the 
charming  informality  of  this 
18th    century  living-room. 

Pattern  illustrated 
No.  38016-3 


CHARLES     P.    COCHRANE     COMPANY     •     PHILADELPHIA 

COCHRANE  RUGS 
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These  lacy  blossoms  of  the  hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendron Daisy  seem  to  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate  possibilities  of  tins  sbrub.  In  full 
bloom  the  heads  make  almost  a  solid  mass 


(Continued  from  page  56) 
leaves  may  be  piled  around  and  up  through 
the  plants.  This  will  prevent  deep  freezing 
and  thus  the  plants  will  be  better  able  to 
absorb  moisture  fast  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  transpiration.  In  the  spring,  the  coarse 
mulch  may  be  removed.  It  is  better  not  to 
dig  or  cultivate  about  evergreens,  as  the 
feeding  roots  come  up  into  the  decayed 
mold   and   would   be   injured   in    digging. 

Exposure  is  important.  In  nature,  these 
plants  grow  in  shade  or  partial  shade,  and 
one  should  try  to  keep  all  plants  in  as 
natural  an  environment  as  possible.  A  south- 
ern exposure  in  winter  is  not  good,  as  the 
sun  warms  up  the  plants  and  hastens 
transpiration.  Consequently,  the  north  and 
west  exposures  are  best;  but  here  another 
danger  arises,  namely,  the  strong  winds  of 
winter  and  early  spring.  We  pity  the  poor 
human  derelict,  standing  shivering  on  the 
street  corner  with  his  head  pulled  into  the 
collar  of  his  coat  and  his  hands  up  his 
sleeves.  We  may  not  believe  in  teleology, 
but  the  rhododendron  is  obviously  trying 

to  tell  us  that  things  are  not  right  with  it  on  a  cold,  windy  day,  when 
the  leaves  curl  and  droop,  and  it  stands  there  all  shivery.  Unless 
there  is  some  natural  windbreak  or  sun  screen,  a  protection  of  some 
sort  should  be  erected,  especially  the  first  year  or  two  after  the 
plants  have  been  set.  Burlap  on  frames  or  lath  fences  will  break  the 
force  of  the  winds  and  thus  protect  the  plants. 

Water  is  especially  important  in  the  autumn.  While  the  plants 
require  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  all  through  the  season,  it  is 
essential  that  they  go  into  the  winter  season  with  an  ample  supply 
about  the  roots.  In  dry  winters  water  may  be  applied  between  thaws. 

DISEASES  AND  INSECTS 

There  are  a  few  diseases  that  occasionally  are  troublesome.  The 
best  treatment  for  these  usually  is  to  excise  the  diseased  part  and  keep 
the  plants  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  possible.  Of  insects,  a  few  may 
be  bothersome.  If  holes  are  being  eaten  in  the  leaves,  a  stomach  poison 
such  as  arsenate  of  lead  is  indicated.  The  lace  flies  may  bother,  usually 
resulting  in  a  spotting  of  the  leaves,  especially  the  undersides.  These 
can  be  controlled  by  application  of  a  spray  of  nicotine  and  molasses. 

TRANSPLANTING 

As  a  general  rule,  when  only  a  few  plants  are  to  be  used,  it  is 
better  to  purchase  nursery  grown  stock  or  stock  which  has  been 


collected  and  grown  for  a  year  in  the  nursery.  Where  large  masses 
are  to  be  planted,  collected  stock  will  be  found  much  more  reason- 
able in  price  and  the  possible  loss  of  a  few  plants  will  not  matter 
materially.  From  the  nursery,  plants  can  be  moved  at  any  time, 
with  a  root  ball.  When  collecting,  the  best  season  is  from  four  to 
six  weeks  after  the  middle  of  August.  The  plants  are  practically 
dormant  at  that  season  and  will  become  established  before  winter 
sets  in.  It  is  wise  to  make  spring  plantings  early  before  growth  starts. 
All  evergreens  should  be  moved  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  on  the  roots. 


Effective  as  rhododen- 
dron is  in  massed  bor- 
ders, one  can  only  ap- 
preciate the  perfection 
of  this  flower  by  study- 
ing a  single  spray.  Here 
bright  pointed  leaves 
frame  yellow  throated 
pink  blossoms  of  the 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sargent 


Lady  Armstrong  rhododendron  used  with 
fine  effect  in  large  clumps  on  an  extensive 
estate.  Here  some  of  the  blossoms  are  close 
to  the  ground  and  the  stems  graduate  in 
length  so  that  there  are  no  barren  spots 
lo  mar  the  beauty  of  this  glorious  shrub 


Rhododendrons  require  very  little  prun- 
ing. Some  people  think  it  wise  to  remove 
the  seed  pods  before  the  seeds  are  formed, 
with  the  thought  that  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  is  improved.  If  the  plants  are  in 
vigorous  condition,  the  formation  of  seeds 
will  do  little  harm,  and  many  persons  be- 
lieve the  pods  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  plants  in  winter. 

If  the  plants  become  too  leggy,  they  can 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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So  muck  of  the  beauty  of  a  hoine  depends  on  its  lloors a  background 

of  fine  wood,  ricli  in  grain,  interesting  in  pattern characterizing  the 

finest  in   modern  floor   construction   today.    Bruce    Plank   Floors   ol 
varying    widths     with     their     interesting    dowels     and    random 

lengths,  give  an  old  world  llavor. quiet. 

rich. unobtrusive.     xhe    utmost    m    style    a 

ntury  ago the  utmost  in  style  today. 


■J&L 


16-page  booklet  in 

colors  —  a  treatise 

on  flooring  —  sent 

on  request 


cei 


Bruce  Plank  Floors  are  available  in  oak, 
■walnut  and  Philippine  hardwoods,  in  three 
grades,  -Mansion,  x  ireside  and  Tavern;  live 
widths,  A.  5,  6,  7  and  8  inches.  *CELLi=ed 
(chemically  treated  to  resist  moisture)  or 
untreated;  Leveled  or  square  edged,  oold 
through  retail  lumher  dealers  everywhere. 


SX.mucz  Go-. 


MEMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 
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LARGEST     MANUFACTURERS     OF     HARDWOOD     FLOORING     IN     THE     WORLD 
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A  magnificent  Oak  Room  makes  an  ideal 
setting  for  this  fine  old  Jacobean  furniture  I 


Oak  Room  and  Furniture    •    All  Jacobean     •    Period  1660-1700 

THONET  BROTHERS  inc. 

*J~JLnlic(ues   ana   C/Xe/jroclnclions 
33  EAST  47th  ST.,  AT  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

MEMBER     OF     THE     ANTIQUE     AND      DECORATIVE      ARTS     LEAGUE,      Inc. 


»»» 

Of  rare  and  mellow  beauty  is 
this  Jacobean  Oak  Room, 
about  1670,  which  is  in  the 
original  state.  Sizel7'x22',  9' 
high.  There  is  a  very  fine 
mantle  and  overmantle,  with 
an  old  stone  fireplace. 

The  Oak  Table,  Jacobean,  is 
in  perfect  condition.  English, 
about  1680-1690.  The  Oak 
Side  Chairs,  Jacobean,  date 
from  between  1670  and  1680. 
The  Welsh  Dresser  has  the 
original  Jacobean  applique; 
English  —  1670  -  1680-  The 
Oak  Chest  of  Drawers,  with 
original  Jacobean  applique 
front  is  the  oldest  piece  in  the 
group  —  English   1660  -  1670. 

««« 


HI.  A.  PAN  ESSO 


Ni  1475 

Manul  of  cut  crystal   and 

blue     Wal 

carved  v 

646  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


SHAW    FURNITURE 

country,    and    seen    in    an    extensive 


may  be  had  of  the  leading  Dealers 

and    Decorators    throughout    the 

display    in    the    Shaw    Showrooms. 


There  is  a  comfort  unmistakable,  as  well  as  an 
extravagant  simplicity,  in  this  Chippendale  Arm 
Chair,  which,  with  the  unusual  small  Table, 
would  enhance  any  room  of  Georgian  character. 


Specialists  in  Furniture  Made  to  Order 


SHOWROOMS    and    FACTORY 
50  Second  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


NEW    YORK 
730  Fifth  Ave., 


SHOWROOMS 
Heckscher    Bldg. 
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FROM  TWENTY- FIVE  TO  ONE   HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- FIVE   DOLLARS   THE    FLACON...  Flacond Essai  $6.50 
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TOMLITE 

Neutre 


or 


Qi 


ariaiiovis  on  a 


nenae 


T 

XI  IE,  ideal  01  tonality  dominates  the  work 
of  Elsie  de  Wolfe       111111 

iLaeh  part  or  her  rooms  relates  itseli  to 
another.  1  he  chintz  picks  up  the  color 
in  the  rug  —  the  walls  reflect  a  pale  shade 
ot  the  same  —  the  iurniture  iits  into  the 
general   background        111111 

hJsie  de  N\  olie  s  eye  lor  color  is  as 
exact  as  a  mathematical  problem.  \\  nen 
sin-  buys  a  piece  or  Iurniture  she  knows 
beiorehand  where  it  should  be  placed     '      ' 

Eisie  dc  Wolfe's  touch  creates  beauty. 
\\  by   not   let  her  advise  you?       111 

Elsie  be  Wolfe 

677  £%fih  (/Avenue 
W  Icio  cJJork 


<^y 


^ 


The  Beauty  of  Irish  Silver 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


The  large  spoon  with  the  trifid  top  dates  from  1700,  the  others  being  the  rat- 
tail  type  of  1767,  all  made  in  Dublin.  Courtesy  J.  E.  Caldwell 


masks.  But  where  Irish  silver  displays 
the  poetic  nature  of  the  people  to  a 
greater  extent  is.  undoubtedly,  in  the 
articles  with  which  the  background  of 
the  chased  decoration  is  cut  away  or, 
as  we  more  often  call  it  pierced  work. 
Whether  it  be  one  of  the  familiar 
dish-rings,  a  fish-slice,  a  fruit  bowl  or 
one  of  those  delightful  covered  but- 
ter-dishes, each  shows  us  the  Irish- 
man's desire  to  use  ornamental  forms 
dictated  by  his  temperament.  The 
fish-slices,  which  could  be  used  as  pie- 
knives  now,  are  to  some  extent  con- 
ventional but  it  is  worth  while  to 
describe  examples  of  the  unusual  fruit 
bowls  and  the  butter-dishes. 

If,  as  is  the  case,  the  butter-dishes 
are  now  somewhat  difficult  to  find, 
they  are  well  worth  a  diligent  search, 
because  they  illustrate  the  Irish 
pierced  work  in  its  earlier  and  less 
advanced  style. 

To  suggest  that  the  Irish  silver- 
smiths did  not  produce  the  more  am- 
bitious pierced  work,  however,  would 
be  very  far  from  the  truth.  Actually 
the  workmanship  and  artistry  dis- 
played by  their  cake  baskets  with 
bale  handles  and  their  epergnes  are 
among  the  finest  existing  today. 

The  Irish  craftsman  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  his  love  of  lit- 
tle people  and  of  Nature's  flowers,  for 
he  has  placed  a  baby  figure  on  either 
side  and  swags  of  blossoms  pendant 
from  the  base. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  smaller 
articles  of  Irish  l St h  Century  silver, 
such  as  the  sugar  bowls,  the  cream 
jugs  and  sauce  boats,  have  a  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  thin  metal.  This  is 
likewise  observable  with  some  of  the 
contemporary  English  pieces  of  a 
similar  character,  if  not  to  quite  the 
same  extent,  but  it  does  explain  why 
certain  forms  of  seeming  decoration 
are  found  with  this  type  of  silver  in 
both  countries. 

When  he  employed  this  method  of 
stiffening  the  metal,  the  Irish  silver- 
smith subtly  concealed  his  purpose  by 
causing  the  ribs  to  assume  a  decora- 


tive character.  Some  of  the  plain 
bowls  have  as  many  as  fifteen  ribs, 
radiating  from  the  center  of  the  bot- 
tom and  following  the  contour  of  the 
body.  It  is  the  impress  of  the  national 
characteristic  of  a  people  more  or  less 
distinctive  both  in  the  antiquity  of 
their  silvercraft  and  in  retention  of 
their  ancient  traditions.  There  is  a 
certain  delightful  mysticism  combined 
with  an  inherent  love  of  the  little 
folks  of  those  fairy  lands,  so  dear  to 
the  Irish  and  while  in  the  more  im- 
portant table  ware  for  the  great 
homes  this  is  perhaps  missing,  it  is 
nevertheless  often  present  in  the  dec- 
orations of  the  smaller  pieces. 

All  Ireland  is  not  all  Irish  because 
there  were  many  Scotch  families  who 
migrated  to  the  northern  part;  and 
the  influence  of  these  people  is  trace- 
able in  the  quaiches  which  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Ireland.  These  shallow 
drinking  cups  seemed  to  have  ap- 
peared first  in  Scotland  during  the 
I7th  Century.  They  are  obviously  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  mazer  bowl  to 
which  a  short  flat  projecting  lug  was 
added  on  either  side.  Made  of  wood. 
pewter  and  other  mediums  for  the 
poorer  folk  and  of  silver  for  the  laird, 
these  cups  were  to  every  Scotchman 
what  the  more  elaborate  two-handled 
loving  cup  was  to  his  enemies  in  the 
South.  The  mazer  origin  also  reveals 
itself  with  some  of  the  chieftains' 
quaiches  in  the  turned  wood  bowl 
lined  or  mounted  with  silver. 

While  much  of  the  Irish  silver, 
brought  to  America  in  recent  years, 
was  formerly  part  of  the  plate  in  En- 
glish homes,  this  does  not  infer  that 
there  was  any  dearth  of  silver  in  the 
larger  houses  of  Ireland.  Like  other 
countries.  Ireland  has  suffered  the  op- 
pression of  heavy  taxation  and  many 
of  the  early  noble  families  have  been 
compelled  to  dispose  of  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  their  treasures. 
On  many  an  American  table  at  the 
present  time  there  are  pieces  made  by 
Irish  silversmiths  and  engraved  with 
armorial  insignia  of  ancient  lineage. 


Showrooms 

Grand  Rapids 
Ht  the  factory 

Chicago 
608  8.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 
2 1 24  N.  prospect  Hvenue 


Behind  the  productions  of  the  Robert  Cd.  Irwin  Co.  there  is  a  large  assem- 
blage of  designers,  artists,  woodcraftsmen,  upholsterers  and  finishers 
of  wide  experience  and  excelling  skill— a  corps  drawn  from  the  greatest  Hmeri- 
can  and  European  schools  which  has  the  advantages  of  wide  contacts  and  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  fresh  viewpoints. 

Che  group  illustrated  is  typical  of  the  high  quality  consistent  with  Irwin  pro- 
ductions. Oris  grade,  together  with  furniture  designed  for  more  moderate  in- 
comes, is  offered  for  sale  by  the  best  furniture  dealers  and  is  always  available 
for  public  inspection  at  the  Irwin  showrooms. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "Irwin  Interpretations"  a  brief,  informa- 
tive resume  of  period  furniture  styles,  profusely  illustrated. 


Rofttfl  &X  Itftoin  Co 

Designers  and  Maters  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Y'»>"» 

6rand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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THE  SOFT,  CLEAR  COLORS 
OF  THESE  DRAPERIES 
WILL  NOT  CHANGE  .  .  . 
FOR  THEY  ARE  MADE  OF 


O 

TO 


O 

> 

SUNFAST 


Colorful  draperies  tn  a  large   and  sunny  room; 
jrom  the  Orinoka  booklet 


GUARANTEED 
AGAINST  FADING 


Perhaps  you  are  choosing  draperies  now 
for  a  room  which  is  large  and  sunny  .  .  . 
a  room  which  will  need  abundant  color, 
but  color  with  restraint  .  .  .  and  a  room 
to  which  color  permanence  is  a  major 
consideration. 
The  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  quite  simple.  In  Orinoka 
Sunfast  Draperies,  the  colors  .  .  .  both  the  subtle  and  the  bril- 
liant .  .  .  are  unchanging.  They  are  so  guaranteed.  They  can  be 
so  guaranteed  because  of  a  special  process  of  dyeing  used  only 
by  The  Orinoka  Mills  ...  a  process  in  which  our  craftsmen 
have  achieved  a  near-perfection. 

You  will  like  to  identify  for  yourself  the  famous  guarantee 
which  is  attached  to  every  bolt  of  Orinoka  Sunfast  Fabrics: 
"These  goods  are  guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color 
changes  from  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the 
merchant  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace  them  with  new  goods 
or  to  refund  the  purchase  price."  Note  that  these  draperies  are 
washable  .  .  .  additional  proof  of  their  excellent  quality. 

If  you  are  interested  in  decoration,  either  period  or  modern, 
the  coupon,  accompanied  by  10  cents,  will  bring  you  a  color* 
booklet  showing  the  arrangement  of  twelve  distinctive  rooms, 
and  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  will  show  you  the  fabrics 
in  all  their  real  beauty.  The  Orinoka  Mills,  183  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

ORINOKA   SUNFAST 

Draperies  .  .  .  colors  guaranteed  sun  and  tubfast 


THE  ORINOKA  Mil  New  Y„rk  City 

Gentlemen:   I  should  ,,,1...  booklet,  "Draperie 


City 


Si.,1. 


Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  jrom  page  48) 


T.  S.  Stribling,  whose  new  novel  of  the 
Civil  War,  "The  Forge,"  is  being  pub- 
lished    by     Doubleday,     Doran     Inc. 


weighed  upon  the  household.  There 
was  a  split  in  the  family  over  the  war 
and  there  were  other  complications. 
Among  Vaiden's  unacknowledged 
children  was  a  mulatto  daughter, 
Gracie,  by  one  of  his  slaves.  Of  course, 
without  knowing  Gracie's  parentage, 
one  of  the  younger  Vaidens  violates 
her.  In  the  end  all  of  old  man  Vaiden's 
children  desert  him  except  Gracie. 
He  is  dying  and  he  wants  to  die  in 
one  of  his  daughters'  arms.  Gracie 
takes  him  in  her  arms  and  tells  him 
she  is  his  daughter  and  the  irascible 
old  fellow  shoves  her  away. 

Stribling  is  preoccupied  with  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  and  in  this  book 
he  has  given  free  scope  to  his  ability 
to  display  the  sardonic  irony  of  com- 
mon events.  The  Civil  War  was  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  human  his- 
tory and  he  has  shown  the  effect  of 
this  tragedy  upon  the  people  of  the 
South.  He  never  comments i  his  irony 
is  implicit  in  his  narrative.  And  that 
narrative   is   thrilling  and  beautiful. 

"the  good  earth" 

After  Grace  Zaring  Stone's  The 
Bitter  Tea  of  General  Yen,  I  did  not 
think  I  would  live  to  praise  another 
novel  of  Chinese  life  as  heartily  as  I 
did  that.  But  here  within  a  year  I 
come  upon  The  Good  Earth  (John 
Day  Co.)  by  Pearl  S.  Buck  and  I 
again  must  get  out  the  trumpets.  Here 
is  a  veritable  "Growth  of  the  Soil"  of 
China,  told  with  such  skill  and 
charm  that,  even  though  it  is  packed 
with  revelations  about  Chinese  cus- 
toms, household  manners,  domestic 
life,  religions  and  taboos,  one  reads 
it  with  a  sort  of  breathless  excite- 
ment. 

The  Good  Earth  is  the  story  of 
Wang  Lung,  a  Southern  Chinese  who 
loved  the  soil.  It  was  his  life.  When 
the  time  came  for  him  to  get  married, 
his  father  purchased  a  slave  girl  from 
the  great  house  of  the  lord  of  the 
province,  taking  care  to  choose  an 
unattractive  one  so  that  she  would  be 
cheap  and  more  likely  to  be  a  virgin. 
She  proved  to  be  a  docile  and  valua- 
ble helpmate,  bearing  him  sturdy 
children.  He  prospered.  Then  droughts 
and  revolutions  several  times  re- 
duced him  to  poverty,  after  which 
he  would  each  time  set  doggedly  to 
work  again,  wresting  a  living  from 
the  soil  or  yearning  for  the  soil  if  he 
were  forced  to  dwell  in  the  city  be- 
cause of  famine  in  the  land.  We 
follow  Wang  Lung's  vicissitudes  as 
if  they  were  those  of  someone  we 
had  long  known  and  liked.  Miss  Buck 


has  lived  most  of  her  life  in  China 
and  is  now  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Nanking.  She  knows  the  Chinese 
and  she  knows  how  to  write.  This  is 
a  book  to  place  on  a  permanent  shell"  Ai 
in  your  library. 

"ACCORDING    TO    THOMAS" 

Let  me  suggest,  too.  that  you 
should  not  miss  reading  According  to 
Thomas  (Harper)  by  Ivan  Nazhivin, 
who  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
foremost  living  Russian  novelist. 
Nazhivin  was  a  disciple  of  Tolstoi 
and  once  he  told  the  master  that  he 
intended  to  write  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  it  might  have  appeared 
to  St.  Thomas  the  Doubter.  Tolstoi 
tried  to  dissuade  him.  but  after 
twenty-five  years  of  research  and 
meditation  Nazhivin  brought  forth 
this  masterpiece. 

In  it  we  see  the  young  rabbi  Jeshua 
depart  from  the  Essene  community 
because  the  Essenes  spent  their  time 
in  endless  quibbling  instead  of  think- 
ing upon  the  plight  of  their  people, 
the  nature  of  God  and  man.  He  wish- 
ed to  carry  his  religion  to  the  people 
and  to  learn  from  them.  He  was 
gentle  and  persuasive  and  he  attract- 
ed followers  who  began  to  whisper 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  because  a 
Messiah  had  been  promised  them.  For 
a  long  time  he  resisted  this  notion  and 
finally  either  half  convinced  himself 
of  it  or  persuaded  himself  that  his 
teachings  would  have  more  force 
if  he  intimated  that  he  was  the 
Messiah. 

"ESKIMO" 

Eskimo  (Liveright)  by  Peter  Freu- 
chen  doesn't  seem  like  a  novel  out  of 
the  present  century  at  all:  it  is  like  i 
a  saga  from  primitive  times.  It  is  a 
story  of  Mala,  a  heroic  figure  among 
the  modern  Eskimos  of  Greenland,  a 
great  hunter,  fighter,  and  killer  and 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


Peter  Freuchen,  author  of  "Eskimo, 
an  epic  of  life  in  the  far  North  lands, 
which  is  published  by  Horace  Liveright 


AY,  1931 
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CJrovn  tl% 
oLcuicl  of  ill 


1  he  Oriental  inlluence  that 
marl;.;  so  many  of  England's 
line  old  china  patterns,  and 
also  distinguishes  some  of  the 
best  designs  ol  present-day 
English  potters  is  well  grounded 
in  tradition,  for  England  s  first 
china  was  brought  from  the 
country  of  that  name  during 
the  lOth  Century. 

1  he  charming  blate  illustrated, 
recently  introduced  at  1  "Mum- 
mer s,  snows  how  successlully 
a  well-known  English  1  ottery 
has  adapted  a  C  hinese  motif 
to  a  modern  service,  creating  a 
gay,  informal  pattern  which  is 
just  the  tiling  for  today  s  tahlcs 
yet  bays  tribute  to  its  Oriental 
origin  as  does  much  of  the 
worlds  finest  china  which 
be    seen    at    Plummers. 


A  colorful  new  pattern  by  Minton  which  presents  Chinese  motifs  in 
modernized  and  modified  form.  Colorings  are  pleasingly  bright  and  gay 
and  feature  lacquer  red,  orange,  green,  black  and  gold,  on  a  rich  ivory 
background.    A  complete  service  carried  in  open  stock  in  jl 


iry 
sizes. 


Wr 


Plummer 


H.  MT  M  MM  MMM  MMM  M5  M  '  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Modern  and  Antique  China  and  Glass 

7  &  9  East  35th  Street,  New  York 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

954  Chapel  Street 


Near  5th  Avenue 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 
256  Farmington   Ave. 


v_^/ie  age=sojtened  tones  and  unusually 
exc/uisite  gram  oj  this  original  d/J>ieder= 
meter  chest  make  it  one  oj  the  jtnest 
pieces  extant  oj  early  nineteenth  century 
cabinet  work.  (Oq'ually  intriguing  are  the 
two  Cy\egency  chairs,  with  their  graceful 
sweep  oj  line  ana  delicate  carving.  C_  he 
mirror,  a  reproduction  avid  the  bronge 
jtgure  and  vases  Jrom  our  galleries,  show 
how  charmingly  the  old  and  the  new 
can  be  blended  to  jorm  the  perject  group. 

c2TcRORIMER- 
B ROOKS  cfhJ-ios 

DECORATORS  •  IMPORTERS  <  MANUFACTURERS 

2232  EUCLID  AVENUE     13231  SHAKER  SQUARE 

CLEVELAND 

MEMBER   OF   THE    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE,   INC. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


newto  america 


MODERN  RUG  DESIGN 


& 


« 


with  craftmanship  born 
of  native  understand- 
ing, i'elan  decorators 
bring  to  america,  with- 
out costly  importations, 
strikingly  beautiful  in- 
terpretations of  advan- 
ced french  modernism 
in   home    decoration. 


y 


ccsar  eiris,  art  director 


interior    icccriiiti 


a 


Among  the  New  Books 


( Continued  from  page  78) 


of  his  being  made  an  outlaw  by  the 
coming  of  the  white  men  who  estab- 
lished rules  of  conduct  for  him  and 
his  people  which  neither  he  nor  they 
understood.  It  is  an  exciting  book, 
full  of  great  adventure,  and  in  it  for 
the  first  time  in  fiction  we  get  an 
intimate  picture  of  how  the  Eski- 
mos live. 
"plagued  by  the  nightingale" 

Kay  Boyle,  who  is  one  of  the 
American  expatriates  writing  in  Paris, 
has  long  been  known  to  followers  of 
the  tendenz  magazines  as  a  writer  of 
artful  and  distinguished  prose.  She 
has  now  produced  a  novel.  Plagued 
by  the  Nightingale  (Cape  &  Smith), - 
which  justifies  the  promise  of  her 
apprentice  work.  It  is  an  acrid  study 
of  a  French  bourgeois  household.  Into 
such  a  household  goes  an  American 
girl  who  has  married  a  Frenchman 
who  has  been  living  for  a  while  on 
a  California  ranch  where  the  hero- 
ine met  him.  He  and  she  are  thrown 
upon  the  charity  of  the  father,  a 
pig-headed  Frenchman,  full  of  pom- 
posity, to  whom  money  is  every- 
thing, in  a  way  inconceivable  even 
to  the  lowest  form  of  American 
Babbitt.  There  are  bickerings,  con- 
stantly, and  there  are  scenes,  all  over 
money.  It  is  a  mordant  picture,  done 
with  a  sure  and  compelling  force. 
"white  faun" 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty's 
White  Faun  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin) is  a  romance 
with  a  back- 
ground of  the 
caste  system  of 
Boston  Society. 
It  is  entertaining 
and  it  has  some 
significance  as  a 
social  document. 
The  heroine  is 
from  the  most 
rigidly  a  r  i  s  t  o- 
cratic  of  old  Bos- 
ton families  and 
yet  she  is  a 
spirited  and  mod- 
ern girl,  aware  to 
some  extent  of 
the  collapse  of 
the  old  standards. 
She  is  forcibly 
kissed  by  a  young 
doctor  of  no 
family  in  the  soc- 
ial sense,  who 
crashes  herbring- 
ing-out  party. 
Hence  a  romance 
in     which     the 

family  doesn't  approve  of  the  young 
doctor    whose    name    is    not    in    the 
Social  Register.  With  complications. 
A  good  yarn. 
"family  circle" 

Inez  Haynes  Irwin  has  also  written 
a  novel  about  the  social  system  of 
New  England.  It  is  called  Family 
Circle  (Bobbs,  Merrill)  and  it  is 
about  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
Rumford,  Mass.,  banker.  In  the  fam- 
ily the  stern  Puritan  virtues  have  long 
been  codified  into  bases  for  good 
manners,  formal  and  constricting. 
It  is  all  worked  out  with  sense  and 
humor;  the  characterization  is  a 
little  too  superficial  and  without  shad- 
ing, perhaps,  but  worth  reading. 

"FOR    MEN    ONLY" 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  gusto  in  the 
melodrama  that  Beth  Brown  has  con- 
cot  led  in  For  Men  Only  (Kendall). 


Pearl  S.  Buck,  whose  new  novel,  "The 

Good  Earth,"  is  an  engrossing  study  of 

Chinese  life.  John  Day,  publisher 


And  not  a  little  solid  wisdom.  It  is  a 
story  about  a  sporting-house  keeper 
in  New  Orleans,  a  madame  of  a  luxu 
rious  establishment,  which  she  is  pq 
mitted  to  run  by  generous  contribu- 
tions to  the  constabulary  and  by  the 
fact  that  Lily  Love,  the  proprietress 
has  enough  on  most  of  the  city  anc 
state  officials  to  hang  them.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  me  that  a  womar 
would  write  a  book  about  life  in  such 
a  place;  but  now  it  occurs  to  me  that 
women  are  the  only  logical  ones  to 
write  about  it. 
"thunder  above  the  sea" 

Some  months  ago  I  recommendec 
in  these  columns  a  novel  by  Heinrich 
Hauser  called  Bitter  Waters.  I  now 
recommend  to  you  a  new  novel  by 
him  called  Thunder  Above  the  Sea 
(Liveright).  Hauser  has  a  point  o 
view  unlike  that  of  any  writer  I  know 
He  might  be  called  a  Momentarian, 
in  that  he  sees  life  as  a  continuum 
of  unpredictable  experiences  anc 
every  experience  as  something  o: 
value  in  itself  aside  from  its  refer- 
ence to  one's  life  as  a  whole.  Perhaps 
his  early  life  as  a  sailor  accounts  for 
this.  A  sailor's  life  is  a  life  without 
roots.  Deracinated,  a  sailor  is  an  alien 
guest  at  many  ports,  familiar  with 
them  all  but  at  home  in  none.  But 
whatever  is  at  the  basis  of  Hauser's 
point  of  view,  it  gives  strength  anc 
individuality  to  his  novels 
"Thunder  Above  the  Sea' 
is  a  story  of 
young  air  pilot 
in  the  German- 
Scancjanavian  1 
service.  Hauser 
may  be  described  4 
as  a  German  Er- 
nest Hemingway. 

"THIS  NEW  YORK    I 

OF    MINE" 

Old  New  York- 
ers (and  that 
means  any  one 
who  has  lived  in 
the  city  more  than 
ten  years)  will  de- 
light in  Charles 
Hanson  Towne's 
Tli  is  New  York 
of  Mine  (Cosmo- 
politan). Charlie 
Towne  is  not  a 
native  New  York- 
er but  he  was 
brought  here 
from  Louisville. 
Ky.,  at  an  early 
age  and  he  has 
known  nearly 
everybody  and  seen  nearly  every- 
thing of  general  interest  in  the  New 
York  of  his  time.  His  first  editorial 
job  was  on  the  old  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  edited  by  John  Brisben 
Walker  and  he  has  been  editor  of 
Smart  Set,  McClure's  and  Harper's 
Bazaar.  He  is  still  the  editor  of  the 
last-named  magazine.  His  reminis- 
cences of  a  more  leisurely  New  . 
York  than  we  now  know  are  charm- 
ingly done.  His  reputation  as  a  wit  J 
is  sustained  by  the  evidences  he  gives  I 
of  his  talents  in  this  book.  With  aflU 
slyly  jesting  attitude  toward  himself, 
an  attitude  of  humility,  he  is  gener- 
ous and  kind  toward  all  others.  And 
he  remains,  I  suspect,  somewhat  to 
this  day  the  same  sort  of  romantic 
and  enthralled  young  person  he  was 
as  a  boarding  house  lodger  who  was 
also  a  poet,  anxious  to  make  his  way 
in    the    challenging    glamorous    city. 


who  has  finally  promised  to  parr 

with  good  money  for  an 

electric  refrigerator 

Now  that  it's  all  over  but  the  choosing,  you  will 
naturally  want  Her  to  have  a  Refrigerator  that 
will  make  the  Woman  Next  Door  take  notice. 
The  kind  of  a  refrigerator  She  can  boast  about 
and  take  pleasure  in  for  years  and  years  to  come 
.  .  .  for,  after  all,  there's  nothing  like  settling  a 
thing  of  this  sort  so  that  it  will  stay  settled. 

To  achieve  this  happy  result  you  will  need  a 
refrigerator  that  looks  like  a  thoroughbred  and 
keeps  on  looking  that  way  .  .  .  one  that  will  do  a 
scientifically  proper  job  of  keeping  cool  season 
in  and  season  out  .  .  .  and  one  that  will  keep  you 
pleasantly  surprised  each  month  when  you  pay  your 
electric  bill .  .  . 

Did  you  know  that  Frigidaire,  always  in  the 
forefront  of  its  field,  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ments in  the  past  fifteen  years  that  have  made 
household  refrigeration  so  healthful,  convenient 
and  economical? 

The  Frigidaire  shown  in  the  photograph,  for 
instance,  offers  advantages  you  would  possibly 
not  expect  to  find  in  any  refrigerator. 

That  is  why  we  call  it  Frigidaire  Advanced 
Refrigeration  and  that  is  why  you  really  ought 
to  investigate  Frigidaire  pretty  thoroughly 
before  you  finally  decide  which  of  the  many 
good  electric  refrigerators  to  buy  for  your  home. 


DVANC&D    ^®^J^EFRigERATWl^ 


kling""' 

offers 
a  new  standard  oj<=Advancea  Kejriaeration-, 


Strikingly  beautiful 
white  Porcelain 


in  spa 

nataatre 


w 


With  new  and  striking  beauty  in  a  cabinet  of 
snow-white  Porcelain-on-steel — and  with 
dozens  of  improvements  that  set  it  apart  from 
all  other  refrigerators — Frigidaire  presents  a 
new  idea  in  modern  refrigeration. 

Dishes  slide  smoothly  in  and  out  on  bar-type 
elevated  shelves.  Cleaning  is  made  easy  by  the 
smooth  porcelain  exterior  and  by  seamless, 
acid-resisting  porcelain  within.  Water  turns 
to  ice  with  incredible  speed  when  you  set  the 
convenient  exterior  "Cold  Control."  Ice  cubes 
tumble  out  easily  and  quickly  with  finger-tip 
pressure  on  the  Quickube  Ice  Tray.  Vegetables 


come  from  the  famous  Hydrator  as  fresh  as 
when  you  put  them  there. 

And  how  quietly  Frigidaire  operates!  You 
are  scarcely  aware  that  there  is  an  extra-power- 
ful unit  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cabi- 
net— a  unit  that  uses  current  only  a  few  minutes 
each  hour  at  a  cost  of  but  a  few  cents  a  day. 

All  these  modern  features  combine  to  make 
Frigidaire  the  truly  advanced  refrigerator — and 
to  effect  many  important  savings  that  make  it 
the  truly  economical  refrigerator  to  own. 
Frigidaire  Corporation,  Subsidiary  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


AS      AN     EVIDENCE      OF     THEIR      QUALITY      THE      NEW      WHITE     PORCELAIN 
FRIGIDAIRES      ARE      SOLD      WITH      A      THREE-YEAR      SERVICE      GUARANTEE 


I  he  trouble  is,  you  haven't 
enough  fingers  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Bright  tilee  of  blue  and  cream  seem 
especially  suited  for  the  breakfast- 
nook.  The  pattern  used  here  is  **AN- 
TIBES"— Sealex  Linoleum  No.  7313. 


Mrs.  Wright  selected  "MAPLETON"—  an  exclusive  new  em- 
boused  effort  for  tin*  sun-porch.  Observe  the  beveled  edges 
and  interesting  sliupns  of  the  tiles.  Sealex  Linoleum  No.  2907. 


9 


/.,./<_••  DELPHI"  (No.  2952) 
is  one  of  the  Veltones,  the  new 
type  flooring  described  in  the 
lowerright  hand  panel.  R.  in.  iii- 
her,  all  Veltones  (there  are  six 
different  color  effects)  are  exclu- 
sive Sealex  products.  Below — 
"CASTLE"  (No.  3534)  is  a  rich 
emhosscd  pattern  with  novel  in- 
sets.    A  most  popular  offering. 


Sialrx     Designed,  to-order 

Ffoorj.  You  can  have  what  many 
prefer,— specially  designed 

Sealei  Floors,  in  which  unusual 
symbols, — your  own  suggestions 
if  you  like, — may  be  Incorpo- 
rated. We  will  gladly  furnish 
jrou  namei  of  firms  equipped  to 

install  such  Sealex  floors,  in 
period   or   modernistic   designs. 


Agnes  Foster   'Wright, 

famous  New  York  Interior 
Decorator,  whose  lovely 
sun-porch  creation  you  see 
at  the  left. 


If  you  want  a  sun-porch  that  thrills 
you  with  its  charm  and  beauty,  first 
check  off  on  your  fingers  the  advantages 
of  its  having  a  Sealex  Floor. 

First,  Sealex  gives  you  in  its  many 
designs  everything  the  heart  desires  in 
the  way  of  color  and  richness.  Makes 
your  floor  the  perfect  setting  for  any 
decorative  scheme — in  any  room.  Check 
off  these  points  on  your  fingers. 

Next,  Sealex  can  be  laid  quickly  and 
without  muss,  is  easy  to  clean  (just  a 
light  mopping),  doesn't  show  wear, 
doesn't  scar,  is  stain-proof,  quiet,  re- 
silient, keeps  out  cold,  and  needs  no 
costly  refinishing.  Check  off  thesepoints. 

Now  the  money  angle  is  just  this.  All 
Sealex  patterns  look  expensive,  but 
many  of  them  are  very  inexpensive.  Now 
check  that  one  on  your  fingers.  (But 
the  trouble  is  you  can't  —  you  simply 
haven't  enough  fingers.) 

So  the  best  thing  is  to  see  Sealex  for 
yourself — on  display  in  leading  depart- 
ment, furniture,  and  linoleum  stores. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN  INC.,  Gen7  Off.:  KEARNY,  N.J. 


SEALEX 

LINOLEUM    FLOORS 


VELTONE — the  ideal  floor  for  reflooring  —  for  your 
living  room,  bedroom,  dining  room.  Lay  Veltone 
over  your  present  time-scarred  floors.  There  are  no 
violent  contrasts  in  this  lovely  new  material.  Veltone 
fills  your  room  with  an  unbroken  flow  of  mellow  coloring 
from  wall  to  wall.     See  Veltone  today  at  your  dealer's. 

SEND  for  this  lovely  new  hook  —  tells  how  to  beautify  your  home.  "  Color  and  Charm  in 
Home  Interiors"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  decoration  books  ever  created.  Contains  many 
illustrations  and  ideas  on  planning  rooms.  Sent  postpaid  for  only  25r>  Address:  The  Home 
Decoration  Bureau,  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.,  Keainy,  N.  J. 


Name Address . 
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Let  SALUBRA'S  Lovely 
Patterns  Bring  the  Freshness 
of  Spring  into  Your  Home  I 


1  1 1. 1\  it  comes  to  redecorating, 
Oalubra  wall  coverings  are  £>ositivi  ly 
an  inspiration.  Salubra  patterns  oi- 
ler you  beauty,  luxury,  novelty — with 
economy.  Salubra  is  versatility  itself! 
1  his  beautilul  imported  wall  cover- 
ing comes  in  hundreds  of  delightlul 
patterns  and  color  schemes  representing 
the  work  ol  Europe  sloremostdesigners. 
Salubra  is  "jxiint-by-the-roll  — the 
finest  artists  oil  colors  applied  on  a 
parchment  base  by  ^  special  technique 
which  gives  depth  and  character  to 
color  and  design — warmth  and  soitness 
to  the  walls.  That's  why  this  de  luxe 
wall  covering  is  as  durable  as  it  is 
beautiful.  1  bat  s  why  Salubra  is  fade- 
less, wears  lor  years,  and  can  be  scrubbed 
clean  with  soa(-)  and  water  wbenever  it 
becomes  soiled.  Ash  your  decorator  or 
architect  about  Salubra  orwrite  us  direct. 

FREDERIC  BLANK  &  CO. 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  or 
24  North  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


The  Salubra  wall  covering  ?hown  below  is  pattern 
31589,  color  keyed  in  pastel  blue,  buff  and  light 
tan — one    of   hundreds    of   unusual    original    designs. 


WONT  FADE     WILL  WASH 


CELADON 


Out  of  the  dim  and  distant  past  come 
those  famous  old  Chinese  Celadons  — 
potteries  that  represent  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  that  ancient  art.  The 
skill  and  science  of  modern  times  can= 
not  approximate  the  smooth/translucent 
texture  and  soft,  pale  sea=green  color= 
ing  found  in  these  choice  old  pieces  of 
the  Ming  and  Sung  dynasties.  From 
these  Celadon  vases  /amanaka  and 
Company  have  fashioned  handsome 
lamps  with  silk  shades  to  harmonise. 
Among  other  features  of  the  renowns 
ed  Yamanaka  Oriental  art  collection  are 
jades,  ivories,  screens,  paintings,  por= 
celains,  bronzes  and  lacquer  ware — a 
veritable  museum  of  superb  treasures 
garnered  from  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
Far  East.  Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 


^ 


YAMANAKA  6*  CO. 

68O   FIFTH  AVENUE  ••  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO     •     BOSTON     -     WASHINGTON 
LONDON     •     NEWPORT 
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<&       THE         C  O  £  O  P^Y         SHOTS      & 

American  and  English  Antiques 


I  he  refinement  of  genuine  American  antiques  is  seen  in  this 
elegant  lowboy  of  curly  maple  (New  Jersey- 1  740)  and  gilt 
mirror  with  its  beautiful  glass-painted  ship  picture  (New 
York  1800).  Our  large  collection  of  old  English  china  con- 
tains Enoch  Wood's  bust  of  John  Wesley,  modelled  from  life. 


&$Sr* 


Gmsburg  &  Levy  •  Inc. 

Till      COLONY     MIOI'S 

815  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 

■  IT  68th  STREET 

IrtsLei 
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New  Furniture  for  Outdoor  Rooms 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


veneer  finished  with  a  half  round  rat- 
tan heading.  The  popularity  of  Back- 
gammon has  resulted  in  specially  de- 
signed tables  for  the  game  and  most 
useful  for  use  with  reed  chairs  is  one 
of  natural  rattan  and  finely  woven 
cane  with  convenient  drawer.  The 
table  top  is  painted  cloth,  with  motifs 
of  red  and  gold  and  below  the  corners 
are  shelves  of  lacquer  red  formica, 
that  imperishable  substance  that 
looks  like  plate  glass,  comes  in  any 
color  and  is  impervious  to  stains  or 
burnings  from  cigarettes.  Dice  boxes, 
dice  and  checkers  are  made  from  red 
and  green  "Catilin"  a  new  composi- 
tion. With  this  table  are  delightfully 
comfortable  chairs  of  natural  rattan 
with  backs  and  seats  of  finely  woven 
cane  especially  fashioned  to  use  with- 
out cushions. 

Among  the  novelties  is  a  low  hung 
chaise-longue  of  natural  rattan,  with 
but  one  arm,  wide  enough  to  serve  as 
a  book  rest;  the  channeled  cushion 
of  tete-de-negre  linen  is  hand  blocked 
with  a  gay  design  of  Chinese  cock- 
atoos, butterflies,  poppies  and  wis- 
taria in  brilliant  colors.  Another  is  a 
high  backed  pilaster  chair  of  closely 
woven  reed  with  pointed  top  bordered 
in  lattice  work;  the  cushion  is  made 
of  linen  hand  blocked  with  a  design 


Newest  designs  in  natural  rattan  and 
French  enameled  rainbow  cane.  Cour- 
tesy    Mastercraft     Reed     Corporation 


The  new  lacquered  metal  furniture 
in    green    or    rust    combined    with 
stick  iced  painted  to  match.  Cour- 
tesy The  Ficks  Reed  Co. 

in  Hungarian  needle  point.  A  "Knoll" 
davenport  suite  of  five  pieces  made 
of  natural  rattan  is  the  last  word  in 
luxury,  with  its  resilient  springs  of 
steel,  cunningly  hidden  in  the  seat, 
back  and  side  pillows,  which  are  up- 
holstered in  a  Jacobean  patterned 
linen,  hand  blocked  in  shades  of  tan, 
brown,  green  and  henna,  matching  the 
windings  of  the  frames. 

Of  Italian  ancestry  are  the  trian- 
gular, round  or  oblong  tables  with 
plate  glass  tops  framed  in  antiqued 
iron,  with  gracefully  scrolled  stretch- 
ers arranged  to  hold  a  flower  bowl  of 
gay  Italian  pottery,  or  several  jars 
of  blossoming  plants  underneath  the 
glass. 

These  may  be  found  in  many 
sizes  and  are  delightfully  reminiscent 
of  al  fresco  dinners  in  the  fascinating 
terraced  gardens  of  little  inns  over- 
looking Italian  lakes  and  are  just  as 
attractive  on  our  own  terraces  and 
roof  gardens,  where  tinkling  wall 
fountains,  flower  filled  Italian  oil  jars, 
and  tiny  stone  pines  seated  on  toad 
stools    peeping    from    under    trailing 


vines  in  ferneries  of  sculptured  mar- 
ble heighten  the  illusion  of  a  foreign 
setting.  Porch  screens  of  three,  four  or 
five  leaves  are  made  from  Chinese  tea 
chest  covering,  air  brush  painted  with 
palm  trees,  exotic  birds,  or  Oriental 
scenes. 

The  panels  of  other  screens  are 
filled  with  "Tapa"  cloth,  a  curious 
material  made  by  the  natives  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree, 
which  is  stripped  from  the  tree, 
steeped  and  afterward  thrown  on  a 
log  and  beaten  with  mallets;  two 
strips  are  beaten  together  to  increase^ 
the  strength.  The  bark  is  then  paintecfl 
in  simple  designs  with  vegetable  dyes, 
in  soft  tan  shading  to  deep  brown, 
blue,  mulberry,  various  tones  of  red, 
green  and  black. 

Among  the  popular  moisture  proof 
and  sun  fast  fabrics  for  upholstery 
and  cushions  are  fabricoid,  perma- 
tex,  glazed  waterproof  chintz  in  plain 
colors  or  gay  floral  designs,  new, 
water  repellent  rayon  fabrics  in  va- 
rious weaves  and  lovely  colors.  Shiki 
rayon  satin  in  coral,  lettuce  green, 
mulberry,  lacquer  red,  blue  or  silver. 
Toyo  cloth  made  from  wood  pulp, 
striped,  plaided,  checked  or  plain  and 
a  suede  finished  cloth,  sunfast  and 
waterproof  in  beautiful  colors.  For 
use  in  the  sunroom  where  they  are 
not  exposed  to  rain  are  hand  blocked 
linens  from  England  and  France.  The 
cushions  of  many  chaises-longues  axe 
channeled  and  tied  or  snapped  on,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  removed  and 
rolled  up  to  carry  conveniently. 


Gate-leg  drop-leaf  table  of  natural  rat' 
tan  with  French  enameled  cane  wind- 
ings in  gay  colors.  Top  of  five  ply 
maple  veneer.  Courtesy  Sons-Cunning- 
ham Reed  and  Rattan  Company,  Inc. 
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Pine  with  X^arly  American  Accessories 
lor  the  jummer  Home 


iMay  tve  send  you  our  catalogue .' 

William  Leavens  &  \^o.y  Inc. 

32  Canal  otreet,  Boston,  Alass. 


A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 


680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 


BEAUTIFUL      INTERIOR     WOODWORK 

At  Moderate    Cost 


PINE  PANELED  ROOM  by  SILVER  in  the  office  of 
NEWBURGER,  LOEB  &  CO..  40  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ILVER  offers  to  the  store,  the  office,  the  club 
and  the  home  a  complete  service  in  architectural 
and  cabinet  woodwork  of  all  kinds,  executed 
and  erected  by  master  craftsmen. 

The  Silver  organization  emphasizes  the  natural 
beauty  of  grain  and  color  in  the  carefully  selected 
woods  which  it  employs,-  and  its  experience 
and  facilities  enable  it  to  provide  distinguished 
settings  at  moderate  cost. 

An  estimate  by  Silver  may  be  so  low  as  to 
surprise  you  if  you  have  never  placed  a  com- 
mission with  Silver  before. 
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350    Butler    Street   -»   ■»    Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Telephone :  NEvins   8-2316 
«  CREATORS      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 
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The  revival  of  trie  styles  of  trie 
Empire  and  the  Directoire  have 
brought  back  the  vogue  for  the 
striped  silk  drapery.  Hanging  in 
formal  cascades  it  recalls  all  the 
restrained  but  piquant  charm  of 
a  classic  era  which  adapted  so 
exquisitely  the  ancient  styles  of 
Italy  and  Greece. 

A  variety  of  striped  mate- 
rials, satin,  damask  and  taffeta 
are  to  be  seen  in  Cheney  Broth- 
ers' showrooms.  They  have  re- 
cently added  to  their  line  some 
finely  striped  taffetas  and  moires 
of  superlative  quality  which 
lend  themselves  to  simple  but 
sophisticated  treatment. 


CHENEY  BROTHERS 

NEW  YORK  ■  509  MADISON  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA  ■  1528  WALNUT  STREET 
BOSTON  •  420  BOYLSTON  STREET 
CHICAGO  •  29  EAST  MADISON  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES  ■  811  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 


Building  for  Enduring  Beauty 


(Continued  from  page  68) 


-AUTHENTIC   FABRICS   AND   STYLE 


be  given  to  the  architect,  and  not  to 
the  contractors  directly.  Not  only  is 
this  requirement  a  sound  executive 
principle,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
most  seemingly  trivial  or  "practical" 
problem  in  building  construction — 
such  as  the  location  of  a  pipe,  for 
example — is  almost  certain  to  have 
an  aesthetic  factor  on  which  the 
architect  must  pass. 

Materials  and  construction  pro- 
cesses are  largely  governed  by  local 
conditions;  but  equipment  is  not 
quite  so  much  so.  The  building  in- 
dustry is  largely  local  and  it  reflects 
geographic  and  climatic  variations 
also.  Obviously  a  house  built  for  a 
cold  seacoast  climate  must  have  much- 
better  protection  against  weather 
than  a  house  built  in  a  valley  of 
Southern  California.  Geological  vari- 
ations largely  are  responsible  for  the 
Cedgestone  houses  of  Philadelphia, 
the  brick  and  frame  houses  of  New 
England  and  the  stucco — plaster — 
houses  of  Southern  California.  These 
are  obvious  illustrations  of  a  principle 
that  has  infinite  ramifications. 

These  general  considerations  bring 
us  to  the  analysis  of  the  structure 
itself.  For  purposes  of  illustration  we 
may  divide  the  construction  of  the 
house  into  two  portions — the  visible 
portion  above  ground,  and  the  foun- 
dations and  subsoil  construction, 
piping,  etc.  These  latter  one  does  not 
see,  but  they  are  all-important  in 
their  relation  to  the  special  character 
of  the  site. 

Foundation  work  should  be  made 
secure  against  settlement  to  the  last 
degree.  It  is  not  merely  a  case  of 
having  walls  that  are  plumb  and 
floors  that  are  level.  One  must  pre- 
vent the  very  slightest  settlement  of 
the  kind  that  causes  superficial  cracks 
to  appear  on  the  exterior  and  on  the 
inside  finish,  particularly  in  the  trim 
and  in  the  plaster.  Soil  of  uncertain 
bearing  power,  due  to  causes  like 
marshy  spots  or  springs  that  under- 
mine foundations,  must  be  specially 
prepared,  and  drained  if  necessary. 
The  walls  and  floors  below  grade 
must  be  waterproofed  and  damp 
proofed  if  built  in  a  site  that  con- 
tains too  much  water  or  moisture  in 
the  ground.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the 
soil  is  so  dry  or  sandy,  or  so  porous 
that  little  precaution  is  required. 

Rock  excavation  also  offers  prob- 
lems, usually  expensive  ones  to  solve. 
The  owner  should  remember  that 
there  are  not  only  the  foundations 
of  the  house  itself  to  consider,  but 
also  subsoil,  piping,  and  extensive 
construction  work  such  as  drains, 
sewers,  water  supply,  electrical  and 
telephone  conduits.  In  addition,  there 
is  foundation  work  for  construction 
outside  the  house  such  as  terraces, 
retaining  walls,  steps,  gardens,  walls, 
gateways,  roadways  and  other  fea- 
tures. Sometimes  an  owner  finds  that 
he  has  literally  sunk  a  deal  of  money 
merely  to  get  his  house  out  of  the 
ground.  Often  the  more  picturesque  a 
site  is,  with  ledges  and  changes  of 
levels,  the  more  underground  con- 
struction is  necessary,  For  this  reason, 
it  is  well  to  consult  the  architect  be- 
fore the  land  is  purchased,  not  after- 
wards. 

When  one  turns  to  the  structure  of 
the  house  above  ground,  it  is  clear 
that  the  owner  wishes  to  get  the  most 
for  his  money;  but  he  also  needs  a 
substantial  and  enduring  type  of  con- 
struction, one  which  will  provide  the 
most    secure   backing   for   the   finish 


and  the  materials  of  interior  decora- 
tion. Expensive  plasterwork,  cabinet- 
work, trim,  tile  and  marble,  and  the 
various  flooring  materials  can  easilv 
crack  or  pull  apart  from  under  floo^7 
or  from  their  backing  on  walls  and? 
partitions  as  the  case  may  be.  Fruit- 
ful sources  of  trouble  are  those  weak 
spots  where  two  materials  of  the 
underlying  construction  meet — for  in- 
stance, where  wood  stud  partitions 
abut  against  the  masonry  of  chimney 
or  of  outside  wall.  Strips  of  metal 
lath  should  be  securely  fastened  along 
this  joint,  covering  it  for  a  distance 
of  a  few  inches  on  each  side,  wher- 

-  ever  the  finish  is  to  be  plaster.  There 
are  other  places  of  potential  damage 
where  metal  lath  can  be  profitably 
used,  such  as  over  the  heads  of  open- 
ings. Certain  materials  like  tile, 
marble,  parquet  floors  and  wainscots 
of  any  materials  require  extreme  care 
in  preparing  the  construction  to 
which  they  are  fastened.  Many  finish 
materials  have  but  slight  strength  or 
rigidity  in  themselves,  but  must  de- 
pend for  their  solidity  upon  the  un- 
derlying construction. 

The  above  refers  to  the  minimum 
requirements  only.  These  decided, 
the  owner  must  figure  on  how  much 
further  he  should  go  in  matters  like 
fireproofing,  sound  proofing,  and  in- 
sulation against  heat  loss.  On  the 
question  of  fireproofing,  certain  mini- 

,  mum  precautions  known  as  "fire- 
stopping"  are  required  by  most  local 
building  codes  as  well  as  by  the  stand- 
ards of  good  construction.  Beyond 
that  point,  considerations  of  expense 
make  the  decision  an  individual  mat- 
ter. However,  one  might  point  out 
that  it  is  questionable  economy  to 
house  valuable  possessions — heir- 
looms, fine  decorations  and  furniture, 
priceless  documents  and  collections 
— in  buildings  that  can  burn  easily. 
Sound  proofing  has  its  importance 
in  certain  houses  and  in  special  loca- 
tions, such  as  bathrooms  and  toilets. 
More  important,  however,  and  of  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  science  of 
heating  houses,  and  keeping  them 
cool  in  summer,  is  insulation.  One 
should  carefully  take  into  account  the 
desirability  in  the  particular  case, 
and  the  fuel  economy  involved. 
Methods  of  insulation  vary,  but  one 
consideration,  however,  the  owner 
should  keep  in  mind.  That  is,  that  the 
insulation  must  be  a  thorough  job  if 
the  object — prevention  of  heat  loss 
or  of  entrance  of  cold  into  the  house 
— is  to  be  achieved.  As  in  the  case  of 
protecting  the  house  against  weather 
or  moisture  or  water,  a  small  leak  is 
about  as  bad  as  a  big  one.  The  same 
is  true  of  sound-deadening — a  plumb- 
ing or  heating  pipe  will  carry  sound 
from  a  room  in  which  the  floors  and 
walls  are  insulated.  In  conclusion,  one 
should  be  cautioned  against  too  much 
complexity  of  construction  in  the 
home.  Thoroughness,  experience,  in- 
telligence— these  are  the  keynotes, 
but    not  elaboration. 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Boyd's  articles 
on  "Building  and  Equipping  Your 
Home,"  will  continue  through  June,  July 
and  August.  Article  No.  2:  Exterior 
Materials — Walls,  Roofs,  Terraces,* 
Flooring,  etc.,  Trim,  Metal  work.  Ar- 
ticle No.  3:  Materials  for  Interior  Fin- 
ish, with  special  emphasis  on  back- 
ground for  interior  furnishings  and 
decoration  and  periods.  Article  No.  4: 
Equipment — Heating:  hot  air,  steam, 
tapor,  radiation,  humidifying,  air  con- 
ditioning; insulation;  plumbing;  elec- 
tricity ;    refrigeration. 
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We  Add  Governor  Clinton 


to  Our 


Sales  Force 


In    1820,  DeWitl   Clinton,  writing  from 

Can andaigua,  said:  "All  wood  that  is  su/~- 

ceptible  ot  a  fine  poli,  h  will   make  good 

■  •  .  and    1  lure  tin-  textun    is  com- 

|i.n  t  and  the  grain  fine  and  concentrated, 
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— from  ''Furniture  of  our  Fonfalbtfs"  by  Singleton 
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roVERNOR  CLINTON,  it  is  clear  knew  about  more 
things  than  Erie  Canals  and  New  York  politics.  His  know- 
ledge of  furniture  enabled  him  mildly  to  scold  his  extravagant 
countrymen  for  passing  up  the  wonderful 
woods  that  grew  almost  in  their  back 
yards.  He  would  be  pleased,  today,  to 
see  the  hearty  interest  of  cultured  peo- 
ple in  the  native  furniture  of  his  period. 
To  render  it  in  any  but  the  native 
American  woods  is  a  sacrilege  they  could 
not  tolerate.  The  native  cherry,  maple, 
pine  and  hickory   amply  qualify  under 
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Stickley  reproductions  can  be  obtained  at  the 
better  dealers.  Visitors  welcome  at  work- 
shops and  display  rooms,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 
Write  L.  &  J.  G.  Stickley,  Inc.,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  for  illustrated  booklet  A. 


the  governor's  specifications  for  woods  suitable  for  conver- 
sion into  fine  furniture. 

It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  Stickley  Early  American  re- 
productions are  popular  where 
good  taste  prevails.  They 
faithfully  recreate  the  designs 
our  forefathers  deemed  good, 
utilize  their  ingenious  details  of 
construction  and  employ  the  Furniture  />„„■„, 
native  woods  with  beauty  en-  ''>    stickley    that 

J  cleans,  beautijics, 

hanced  by  the  mellow,  velvety  protects   and  pre- 

.  .  srnrs.    Price  $1.50 

finish  achieved  by  Mickley.        a  pint. 
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v  of  FlcrA&nce 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


1009-11  E.  8th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


This  important  16th  Century  Italian  bookcase  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  Peruzzi — De  Medici  of  Tuscany  would 
be  an  impressive  addition  to  a  librarj  or  executive  office.  It  is  11'  6" 
long  by  7'  10"  high  and  is  representative  of  the  mam  fine  loth  and 
17th  Century  antiques  to  be  found  at  John  Guidotti.  Nfiw  ship- 
ments, purchased  at  lower  prices,  have  just  been  received  and  these 
savings  have  been  passed  along  to  our  clients  in  prices  remarkably 

lower. 
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Old  English 
GARDEN  LEAD  and 
IRON  FURNITURE 


Fisher  boy  statu- 
ary— 33"  high.  Ex- 
ceptionally decora- 
tive for  garden 
pools  or  gate  posts 


This  charming  and 
graceful  18th  Cen- 
tury lead  figure — 
33"  high 


English  Regency  Chairs. 
Classic  motif.  Width  21 
inches,  height  31  inches. 
Double  seat  and  triple  seat 
benches  to  match 


Decorative  birdbath 
molded  in  form  of  a 
shell — Cupid  with  dart 
resting  on  edge — 16" 
by  14" 


A  CHARMING  collection  of  lovely  decora- 
tions for  large  estates,  little  informal 
gardens  and  penthouses.  Included  are  bird 
fountains,  quaint  sun  dials,  laughing  cupids, 
droll  birds  and  animals,  graceful  urns,  in- 
viting benches  and  chairs.  Bucolic  little 
touches  to  give  added  charm  to  lawn,  flower 
garden,  and  woody  patch. 


Photos     and     prices 
on  request 


'nl  figure 
of  Su  an  drilled 
ami  pip),  d 
for    use    on 
fount  a i  n — 


Complete  Decorating 
Service  Available 


length  2  9 
height  20" 


h&QS 


554  Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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Rhododendrons  for  Your  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


In  the  foreground  is  a   Rhododendron   carolinianum  in  full  hloom.  Rhodo- 
dendron maximum  and  Rhododendron  catawbiense  are  in  the  background 


be  reduced  in  height  by  gradually 
cutting  down,  in  such  a  way  that  new 
growth  starts  from  the  bottom. 

Rhododendrons  are  becoming  more 
popular  for  landscape  use.  In  general, 
mass  effects  are  more  desirable  than 
those  secured  by  the  use  of  individual 
specimens.  They  are  now  used  in 
foundation  plantings,  but  some  con- 
sideration should  be  taken  of  appro- 
priateness. While  they  may  look  well 
with  Georgian  or  Queen  Anne  archi- 
tecture, they  seem  as  much  out  of 
place  with  Mission  as  Mission  does  in 


the    temperate     climate.    They    are 
usually  best  informally  treated. 

Frequently  other  plants  can  be  used 
as  companions.  Nothing  is  better  as 
a  background  for  rhododendrons  than 
hemlocks  or  other  coniferous  ever- 
greens. Then  some  of  the  dwarfer 
family  relations  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  facing  down,  such  as 
Leucothbe  catesbaei,  Pieris  floribun- 
da  or  P.  japonica,  Leiophyllum  buxi- 
folium.  Kalmia  latifolia  or  Mountain 
Laurel  is  another  appropriate  com- 
panion for  rhododendron. 


Sevres  Porcelain  of  the  18th  Century 


(Continued  from  page  45) 


18th  and  early  l')lh  Century  Sevres  porcelain.  The  cup  and  saucer  at  the  right 
arc  decorated  with  roses  and  blue  corn  flowers,  favorites  of  Marie  Antoinette 


after  the  tapestries  of  Oudry.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  King  at  one  of  the 
last  exhibitions  of  Sevres  porcelain 
held  in  this  charming  setting,  accord- 
ing to  a  contemporary  account,  "could 
not  wait  for  the  work  people  but  must 
himself  unpack  the  pieces,  breaking 
not  a  lew  and  mixing  everything  up." 
Although  Louis  XVI  said  as  late  as 
1790  that  he  intended  to  keep  the 
Sevres  porcelain  manufactory  at  his 
own  personal  expense,  it  fell  on  evil 
days  during  the  Revolution.  The  di- 


rector of  the  manufactory  is  reported 
to  have  sold  his  jewelry  to  keep  his 
work  people  from  starvation.  When 
the  smoke  of  conflict  cleared  away 
the  period  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI,  to  which  the  delicate  soft  paste 
Sevres  porcelain  definitely  belonged, 
had  passed  into  history  and  the  Em- 
pire period  was  in  the  making.  The 
famous  "Porcelain  de  France"  was 
abandoned  and  Sevres  turned  to  the 
hard  paste  which  was  more  suitable 
to  the  massive  style  of  the  period. 
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In  his  depiction  of  this  lovely 
ivy-covered  arch,  Ernest  Watson 
reveals  one  of  the  many  facets  of 
use  to  which  Eldorado,  "the 
master  drawing  pencil,"  can  be 
put.  Follow  his  sketches  and 
then — try  Eldorado  yourself! 
Eldorado  Sales  Dept.   162-J, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Outlaws  Avoid  Fenced  Estates 

Thugs  and  trespassers  are  less  likely  to 
molest  homes  and  country  estates  pro- 
tected  liy  tall  Wrought  Iron  and  un- 
climbable  Chain  Link  Wire  Fences. 

Stewart  Fences  provide  maximum  pri- 
vacy,  protection    and    security. 

Stewart  Gates  and  Fences  are  works  of 
art.  Their  beauty,  like  fine  sculpture,  en- 
dures. 

But  to  insure  a  Fence  that  harmonizes 
with  both  the  architectural  period  of 
the  buildings  and  landscape,  the  nearest 
Stewart  Fence  Specialist  will  gladly  co- 
operate with  your  architect  or  assist  you 
personally  in  making  the  proper  choice. 

Write  for  Catalog 
"Fence   for   Fine    Homes   and   Estates" 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 

713  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


•fences. 


.wms 


on  your  rugs 
with  every  footfall 

..unless  you  cushion  them  with   Ozite  ! 

IF  YOU  could  add  together  the  weight  of 
those  who  walk  on  your  rugs— then  multiply 
by  the  number  of  steps  each  one  takes  —  you 
would  have  an  estimate  of  the  force  that 
crushes  the  life  out  of  your  floor  coverings.  Each 
heel  is  a  hammer  blow,  driven  by  the  weight 
of  the  body! 

Science  now  offers  you  Ozite  —  a  shock- 
absorbing  cushion.  When  a  heel  descends, 
the  rug  sinks  into  the  Ozite,  springs  back 
unharmed.  Ozite  actually  doubles  the  life  of 
your  rugs!  Amazing?  Yes,  but  see  Ozite  at 
your  nearest  dealer's  and  learn  why. 

Ozite  also  imparts  a  glorious  softness  and  luxury  to  rugs— brings 
to  your  home  new  richness  and  quiet.  Provide  Ozite  now  —  double 
the  life  of  your  floor  coverings,  redouble  their  comfort. 

Ozite  is  a  cushion  of  felted  hair,  like  a  thin  hair  mattress.  Never 
wears  out  .  .  .  always  stays  soft.  Mothproof.  OZONIZED.  Made 
in  all  sizes.  Requires  no  fastening.  Buy  it  wherever  rugs  are  sold. 


Look 

for  the 

name 

OZITE 

plainly 

impressed 

on    tli 

e    face    of 

every  rug  cushion. 

Accept 

no   other! 

Ozite  Rug  Cushion  is 
sold  under  a  guarantee 
of  absolute  satisfaction. 


RUG     CUSHION 


PATENTED 


E  1'  T  K  M   R  E  R 


CLINTON  CARPET  CO..  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111.  U1- , 

American  Hair  &  Felt  Co.,  Mfra. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Facts  You  Should  Know  About  the  Care  of  Rugs  and  Carpets,' 
including  information  on  stain  removal.  Also,  small  sample  of  Ozite. 


Name— 

Address 
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Fine  Period  Interiors 

Architectural  Woodwork 

Special  Furniture 

The  charming  interior  pictured  above  is  one 
of  a  number  recently  completed  by  us, 
wherein  noteworthy  results  have  been  achiev- 
ed, in  the  homes  of  prominent  Chicagoans. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  our 
work?  A  letter  of  inquiry,  or  a  visit 
to  our  sfudio,  imposes  no  obligation. 

KELLY  INTERIOR  CRAFTS  COMPANY 

INTERIOR  ARTISANS 

Workshop  and  Siudio 

905-11   North  Wells  Street,  Chicago 

WE       SPECIALIZE        IN        ACHIEVING       ANTIQUE       EFFECTS 


near  the  mountain-ridges  of  greatness. 
It  is  just  satiric  enough  not  to  be 
slushingly  sentimental  and  just  senti- 
mental enough  to  remind  us  of  this 
age  of  fake  sophistication  and  win- 
dow-dressed cynicism  that  genuine 
feeling  and  tears  are  still  on  tap: 
Nature  is  not  going  to  move! — yet. 

The  big,  the  generic  idea  of  "Give 
Me  Yesterday"  is  that  Success  is 
generally  failure — "nothing  fails  like 
success,"  said  Oscar  Wilde.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Cabinet  has  climb- 
ed to  his  present  height  by  sacrific- 
ing an  early  love,  and  in  the  dirty 
game  of  politics  and  ambition  all 
that  is  real  in  him  goes  to  pot.  In  a 
beautiful  dream-sequence  in  the  sec*_ 
ond  act — Peter  Ibbetsonish,  it  is  true 
— he  becomes  a  boy  again  and  meets 
Sally. 

On  his  return  to  waking  life  he  re- 
solves to  chuck  everything,  resign 
from  the  Cabinet,  quit  his  boiler- 
plate society  wife  and  go  after  Sally, 
who  still  lives  in  the  flesh  in  York- 
shire. Just  as  he  has  arranged  every- 
thing he  gets  a  message  from  the 
Prime  Minister  that  his  resignation 
has  been  accepted  and  he  has  been 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  accepts.  The  great  God 
Success  finished  him  off.  He  is  a  po- 
itical  manikin  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Louis  Calhern  was  an  impressive 
Mannock,  the  tragic  success.  Gladys 
Hanson  was  superb  as  his  wife,  Jane 
Wyatt  beautiful  to  behold  as  his 
daughter,  and  Sylvia  Field — the 
charm  of  this  young  woman  is  be- 
yond words. 

AS  HUSBANDS  GO" 

The  laughter  ripples  under  the 
seats  spouts  up  into  the  dome,  bursts 
around  your  head  in  spontaneous  in- 
visible fireworks  almost  continuously 
from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain of  Rachel  Crothers'  little  master- 
piece of  marriage-merriment  entitled 
"As  Husbands  Go."  It  is,  rather,  a 
masterpiece  of  comedy  for  two  acts 
only.  The  third  act  rather  frizzles 
out ;  but  why  carp  at  such  a  brilliant 
piece  of  work? 

We  flit  from  eternal  Paris  to  eter- 
nal Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  this  manner: 
Two  Dubuqueans  of  the  female  spe- 
cies, one  of  whom  is  married,  the 
other  being  a  widow,  annex  an  En- 
glish writer  and  an  old  broken-down 
French  roue  respectively  in  a  French 
cafe  and  lug  them  back  to  Dubuque. 
The  husband  of  the  married  woman 
knows  what's  going  on,  but — and 
here  we  have  Miss  Crothers'  deftest 
craftsmanship — he  pretends  he  knows 
nothing.  The  widow  has  a  sophisti- 
cated  Frenchman  with  a  monocle  on 
her  hands  in  Dubuque. 

The  cast  is  a  John  Golden  lay-out 
— also  perfect.  Catherine  Doucet  as 
the  widow  is  literally  a  scream.  Jay 
Fassett  is  the  Babbitty  husband,  not 
so  stupid  by  a  jugful.  He  played  it 
with  restraint  and  a  fine  eye  to  detail. 
But  it  is  the  Misses  Crothers  and 
Doucet  who  hit  the  ceiling. 

"THE  house  heautiful" 

Channing  Pollock  is  our  Knight  of 
All  Lost  Causes.  He  is  our  Sir  Gala- 
had of  Morality  and  Clean  Life.  He 
stands  for  Grandma's  Verities. 

"  rhe  House  Beautiful,"  Mr.  Pol- 
lock's latest  godly  tract,  is  a  glorifica- 
tion of  the  family,  right  thinking, 
sound  investments  and  simple  hon- 
esty, which  is  far  better  than  Norman 
blood.  It  tells  in  many  scenes  the  life 
of  a  family  in  West  Hills,  N.  J.,  from 
1001    until   the    death   of   papa   and 


mamma.  It  is  a  saga  of  the  common, 
place  with  clever  stagecraft  in  which 
we  see  ancient  knights  in  armor  doing 
their  damndest  for  the  Right  and  the 
Good.  It  would  be  better  for  the  plw' 
if  the  allegorical  knights  were  canned. 

Technically,  it  is  a  superb  produc- 
tion. The  acting  is  throughout  critic- 
proof,  the  blue-ribboners  being  Roy 
Gordon,  Mary  Phillips,  Helen  Flint 
and  Joseph  Baird.  But  it  was  all  done 
long  ago,  and  it  was  called  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy." 
"a  woman  denied" 
*  A  woman  denied  can  stir  up  more 
of  the  essence  of  Mephisto  than  al- 
most anything  you  ever  heard  of,  my 
good  children. 

Barbara,  in  Mario  Curci's  drama, 
"A  Woman  Denied,"  which  brings  to 
us  Mary  Nash  once  again  as  the  Fe- 
male of  the  Species,  is  a  model  with 
all  sorts  of  showy  curves  and  elec- 
tronic lures.  She  poses  for  Paolo 
Vanni,  who  needs  her  for  his  Muse 
but  rather  high-hats  her  for  her 
vampish  ways.  Well,  he's  kind  of  up 
a  tree  about  her  anyway. 
"the  admirable  crichton" 

Twenty-eight  years  have  lapsed  in- 
to oblivion  since  I  saw  Gillette  in 
Barrie's  "The  Admirable  Crichton," 
the  most  intellectual  and  solid  of  all 
Barrie's  satiric  fantasies. 

After  seeing  the  revival,  with  Wal- 
ter Hampden  and  Fay  Bainter,  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  play 
— that  social  castes  are  inexorable, 
not  artificial — is  still  unshaken,  but 
somehow  the  body  of  the  comedy  has 
become  faded.  Everything  that  isn't 
of  to-morrow  is  already  old-fashioned 
with  us  now,  so  hopeless  are  we 
bogged  in  the  artificial  and  the  fake. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  London 
butler  who  on  a  desert  island  became 
a  master  of  men  and  women  and  how 
the  lords  and  ladies  took  their  natural 
places  there  as  servants.  When  they 
return  to  London  all  is  reversed  again. 
And  Barrie-Crichton  both  say,  "That 
is  as  it  should  be."  I  vote  yes.  em- 
phatically. I  believe  in  caste  and 
strata. 

Walter  Hampden,  Fay  Bainter, 
Herbert  Druce  and  Estelle  Winwood 
are  the  stars  with  Miss  Effie  Shannon 
who  has  caught  the  Barrie  eye- 
twinkle  in  this  beautifully  mounted 
play. 
the  little  theatre  opera  company 

I  heard  so  many  good  things  about 
this  organization  playing  at  the  Heck- 
scher  Theatre  that  I  took  a  trip  up 
to  the  skirts  of  Harlem  to  hear  the 
company  in  Donizetti's  "Don  Pas- 
quale"  and  Bach's  "Phoebus  and 
Pan."  It  was  one  of  the  best  voyages 
I  ever  took. 

"Phoebus  and  Pan"  especially  is 
something  not  to  be  missed  in  thi 
repertory  of  this  company.  In  this 
piece  we  find  the  original  of  Wag 
nci's  "Die  Meistersinger" — a  musica 
competition  between  Pan  and  Phoe- 
bus to  the  music  of  the  great  Bach 
whose  score  is  sheer  light  from  the 
heart  of  some  spiritual  Sun.  The  Pail 
of  Howard  M.  Laramy  was  exhilarat 
ing,  the  incarnation  of  a  world  far 
from  these  cash-down  days.  The 
Phoebus  of  Donald  Beltz  was  strik- 
ingly classic.  The  parts  of  Momus 
and  Midas  were  well  done,  while  th< 
chorus  was  stunning. 

"Don    Pasquale"   was   delightfully 

rendered.     Old-fashioned     and     out 

moded,  but  all  the  more  delightful  to 

me  for  that  very  fact.  And  Donizetti's 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Do  you  know  how 


determine    the    kind    of    floor    covering    to    use  q 

tO     when  the  upholstery  and  draperies  contain   de-  . 
sign 

tO     determine  the  choice  of  lamps  for  certain  rooms  . 

#>-»     build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room  and  deter-  V 

mine  the  choice  of  colors  * 

tCt     combine    various    styles    together    in    the    same  V 

room  * 

lO     distinguish  the  various  Period  styles  • 

lO     treat   stains  and  discolorations  on  plaster   walls  • 


to 


measure  windows   for   glass    curtains   and   over-      ^ 
draperies  • 


You  will  know  these  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  will  save  you  money  and  give  you  enjoyment  when  you  have  completed 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 
in  Period  and  Modernistic  Decoration 


A  course  of  tremendous  practical  value  that  will  save  you  scores  of  times 
its  cost  in  the  years  to  come  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  of 
the  furnishing  and  decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home — 

A  course  that  will  thoroughly  prepare  you  for  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing and  profitable  of  all  careers,  if  you  care  to  have  one. 

A  course  that  will  increase  your  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  things  witli  which  you  come  into  contact  day  by  day — 

For  the  past  eight  years  Arts  &  Decoration  magazine  has  been  con- 
ducting the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study 
course    in    Period    interior    decorating    in    existence.    For    the    past    two 


years  it  has  also  been  conducting  a  course  of  equal  value  in  Modernistic 
interior  decorating.  We  have  recently  combined  these  two  courses.  You 
will  now  receive  complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and 
Period  decorating,  in  the  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  training 
alone. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is 
increasing.  But  no  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently 
abused  and  mis-used.  Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
its  possibilities  and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  to  the  profes- 
sional decorator  and  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorating. 


ONLY  30  LESSONS,  COMPLETED  IN  EITHER  24  OR  48  WEEKS 

The  30  lessons  (lavishly  illustrated  printed  booklets)  described  below  are  supplemented  with  individual 
instruction,  valuable  reference  textbooks  and  samples  of  all  fabrics  used  in  draperies  and  upholsteries. 


I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their  Treat- 
ment. 

IV.  Ceilings,       Floors.       Floor 
Coverings. 

A        Lights    Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  Arrangement 

of  Furniture. 


VIII.  Decorative   Textiles    and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,     Framing     and 
Hanging    Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing     the     Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historieal     Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The      Historical      Back- 
ground of  Style. 


XIV.  The    Renaissance    Style 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The     Baroque     Style     in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The     Rococo     Style     in 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The    Xeo-Classic    Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William        and        Mary. 


Queen  Anne  and  Early  Geor- 
gian  Styles   in  Furniture. 

XX.  The   Age   of   Chippendale 
in   England. 

XXI.  The    Adam     Period    in 
England    and    America. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation  of 
British  and  Continental  Styles. 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as 
a    Profession. 

XXIV.  Problems     and    Their 


Practical   Solution. 

XXV.  What   is   Modern? 

XXVI.  Fundamental    Idea    of 
Modern   Decoration. 

XXVII.  Modern     Styles    and 
Fabrics    in    Color. 

XXVIII.  Modern  Furniture. 

XXIX.  The   Spirit   of   Modern 
Art. 

XXX.  Combining  Modern   and 
Other  Styles. 


+■■<••<••<■■ 


Send  coupon  below 
for  this  beautifuly 
free  brochure — 
do  it  now  I 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration         iL;  ,^^- 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern course. 


Name 
Address 


A  &  D 
5-31 


A  course  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  value  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  genuinely  cares 
for  a  beautiful  home,  whether 
large  or  small — 

A  course  that  has  not  a  dull 
or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole 
of  it,  but  that  is  absorbingly 
interesting  from  beginning  to 
end  and  that  you  will  find  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  task — 

A  course  that  is  approved 
as  a  correspondence  school 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York — 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it  in 
detail. 


What  others  have  found:  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  in  our  files. 

"It  seems  impossible  for  me  to  find 
any  adequate  means  of  expression  for 
what  your  home  study  course  has 
meant  to  me." 

"I  have  learned  much  more  than  it 
seemed  to  me  ever  possible  to  learn 
from  a  correspondence  course." 

"Allow    me    to    congratulate    you    on 
your  wonderful  course." 
"Have  had  great  success  since  taking 
your  wonderful  course." 

"To  the  woman  of  limited  means, 
these  lessons  are  invaluable  because 
they  help  one  to  know  what  is  wanted, 
instead  of  groping  about  making  con- 
tinued mistakes.  The  price  of  one 
"misfit"  would  pay  for  the  lessons. 
To  the  woman  of  unlimited  means 
they  would  be  beneficial,  if  only  from 
a  cultural  Standpoint,  besides  being 
a  means  of  opening  up  new  vistas 
for  interesting  hobbies." 


B 
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A  wedding  gift  to  please  the  most  fastidious 
is  suggested  in  this  splendid  silvet  setvice.  It 
was  executed  from  an  original  tea  pot  made 
during  the  Geo.  II  period  and  found  in 
Windsor  Castle,  England.  Many  other  faith- 
ful reproductions  are  now  to  be  seen,  all  ar 
most  moderate  prices. 

Old  English  Silver — -Reproductions 

WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVENUE 

At  63rd  Street      NEW  YORK 

LONDON,  1-4  St.  Alban's  Place,  Regent  St.,  SWl,  ENGLAND 

Members  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


Veterans 

of 

Foreign  Wars 

OF    THE 

.United  States 
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music — don't  tell  me  you've  outgrown 

this  melodious  enchanter! 

"xapi" 

Ernest  Truex.  nimble  of  foot  and 
nimble  of  noodle,  catapulted  out  of 
Aristophanes  into  the  Napoleonic  era 
with  that  grace  that  makes  of  him 
one  of  our  deftest  and  most  versatile 
of  comedians. 

All  of  this  play  is  Truex.  He  is  a 
shopkeeper  in  Paris  who  looks  so 
much  like  Napoleon  that  they  make 
him  double  for  the  Emperor  to  get 
the  latter  out  of  a  sex-scrape  with  an 
actress. 

The  Misses  Innescourt,  as  Jose- 
phine, and  Peggy  Shannon,  as  the 
Comedie  Francaise  actress,  were  good 
to  look  upon,  but  their  acting  was 
no  great  shakes.  "Napi"  is  by  Brian 
Marlow,  from  the  German  of  Julius 
Berstl. 
"the  wonder  bar" 

The  Nora  Bayes  Theatre  was  all 
dressed  up  in  the  most  blaring  way 
for  an  "intimate"  European  novelty 
called  "The  Wonder  Bar."  The  stage 
overflowed  into  the  audience,  and 
singers  and  dancers  shook  our  hands. 

Dressed  up  as  the  theatre  was, 
frankly  it  had  nowhere  to  go,  for  this 
show  aside  from  the  undeniable  hu- 
mor and  good  singing  of  Jolson  and 
the  antics  of  pretty  Patsy  Kelly  and 
the  dancing  of  little  Trini  hasn't 
much  to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of 
nerve-tingle. 

It  was  Al  Jolson's  return  to  the 
speaking  stage — and  he's  the  whole 
show.  Al's  eyes  still  do  not  behave — 
and  neither  do  his  jokes.  And  how  he 
can  sing  those  Yiddo-Russian  airs! 
"privilege  car" 

The  play,  the  plot,  the  story,  the 
yarn,  or  what  you  will,  got  lost  in 
"Privilege  Car"  in  the  acting,  the 
character-work,  the  atmosphere  and 
the  color,  all  of  which  are  remark- 
ably good. 

But  Messrs.  Foran  and  Keefe,  who 
concocted  this  melodramatic  comedy, 
get  too  many  stories  mixed  up.  An- 
other good  idea  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin. 

A  House  of 
Romantic  Memories 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

mantel  is  an  original  antique  from  a 
house  on  Portland  Place.  London,  and 
over  the  mantel  is  a  portrait  of  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Johannes  Schuyler, 
copied  from  a  painting  now  in  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  Very 
tine  pieces  of  antique  furniture  add 
to  the  charm  of  this  beautiful  room. 
Where  leather  is  used,  it  is  a  curiously 
interesting  cool  oak-green,  in  delight- 
ful harmony  with  walnut  paneling. 
No  decorator  from  the  outside 
world  was  employed  but,  in  every 
instance,  members  particularly  in- 
terested in  helping  to  realize  the 
beautiful  ideal  that  was  established 
for  this  home,  have  taken  over  a  cer- 
tain room  and  been  responsible  for 
all  its  fittings  and  furnishings.  This,  I 
understand,  was  true  of  the  reception 
room,  library,  drawing  room  and 
possibly  the  dining  room.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  very  remark- 
able thing  has  been  accomplished 
in  presenting  a  series  of  interiors  that 
aif  decorated  and  furnished  with  such 
priceless  antiques  and  yet  possess  an 
individual  quality  that  is  usually  only 
found  in  homes  that  have  long  been 
the  background  for  beautiful  living. 


a  brochure  of 

beautiful 

furniture 


Now  available  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  Early  American  and 
English  types.  It  illustrates  about 
150  fine  Richter  Reproductions  of 
these  classical  styles — and  will 
prove  valuable  to  both  the  home 
maker  and  the  decorator.  If  you 
will  enclose  twenty-five  cents  with 
your  name  and  address,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy, 
promptly. 


Richter  Reproductions  have  the 
beauty  which  appeals  at  a  glance 
— the  quality  which  shows  stead- 
fastly through  years  of  use.  Each 
design  is  authentic  and  charming- 
ly appropriate  to  present  day 
homes;  every  piece  is  built  as 
sturdily  as  was  its  Colonial  orig- 
inal. 


No.  916,  Low  four-post  Bed,  maple  or  ma- 
hot/any;  No.  919,  Queen  Anne  maple  Chest: 
No.  420,  Sheraton  standing  Mirror,  maple  or 
mahogany;  No.  911,  Quern  Anne  maple  Low- 
boy;  No.  975,  Queen  Anne  hanging  Mirror, 
maple  or  mahogany;  No.  900,  sptatback  maple 
Side  Chair,  rush  seated. 


Richter  Furniture  may  be  pur-       0 
chased  through  your  architect, 
dealer  or  decorator. 


512  EAST  72ND  ST.        NEW  YORK 

In  Chicago — 820   Tower  Court 

In  Los  Angeles — Voigt  &  Caldwell, 

548  So.  Spring  St. 
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^/        Established  1888     I  >-^^^ 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 

N.  W.  Corner  47th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


•  •  • 

BRYant  9-2010 


MEN'S 
Custom 

Tailors   and   Breeches   Makers 

•  •  • 

Man -Tailored  to  Measure 

Saddle  Clothes  for  Sportswomen 

who  ride  astride 


Advertising   Renewals 

PRACTICALLY  all  those  advertisers  who  use 
Arts  &  Decoration  every  month  renew  their 
contracts  year  after  year — whereas  less  than  50% 
renew  in  cases  where  the  advertiser  uses  the  maga- 
zine haphazardly  or  on  a  "hit  or  miss"  policy. 

It  is  the  keeping-at-it  that  brings 
success  in  any  endeavor 


FIVE  FLOORS  OF 
DISTINCTIVE 
FURNITURE  TO 
FURNISH  SMART 
INTERIORS  AT 
SURPRISIN  GL  Y 
MODERATE  COST 


P.  NATHAN 
SONS,    Inc. 

ESTABLISHED     1865 
231    EAST   47TH    STREET 


No  interior  or 
exterior  too  beautiful 

for 

c£iae?/ 

Shades 


Athey  Shades  are  being  used  in  the  fin- 
est   homes,     clubs,     hotels,    banks    and 
apartments. 

Write  for  interesting  treatise  on 
shading. 


DECORATORS  have 
discovered  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for 
Athey  Shades.  They  are 
beautiful  in  themselves, 
being  a  translucent  ma- 
terial that  is  not  only 
exquisite  in  appearance, 
but  very  durable. 

They  may  be  adjusted 
to  shade  any  part  of  the 
window  without  being 
touched   by  the  hands. 

Being  made  in  seven 
non-fading  colors,  they  lend 
themselves  to  decorative 
color  schemes  for  sun- 
rooms,  bedrooms,  sleeping 
porches,  offices  and  studios 
in  hotels,  hospitals,  clubs 
and  residences. 


ATHEY  COMPANY 

6253  W.  65th  Street  Chicago,  111. 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 

In  Canada:  Cresswell-Pomeroy.   Reg'd.,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
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When  Summer 
Comes 

About  this  time  every 
year  a  question  arises 
in  scores  of  excellent 
homes. "Where  can  we 
spend  a  wholesome  and 
enjoyable  summer  with 
our  growing  sons  and 
daughters?'''' 

One  real  answer  to 
this  question  is  a  family 
vacation  at  the  Valley 
Ranch  in  Wyoming. 

At  moderate  cost  Val- 
ley offers  a  happy  out- 
door life  with  horseback 
riding,  fishing  and  camp- 
ing with  large  returns  in 
health  and  fun. 

Pack  up  and  come 
to  Valley  for  now  the 
mountains  are  smoky 
blue  save  for  their  lace 
caps  of  silvery  snow — 
the  meadows  and  cot- 
tonwoods  are  vivid  green 
— the  air  is  diamond 
clear  and  sparkling  — 
— and  it's  good  to  put 
on  the  oldest  of  old 
clothes — to  ride  a  sure- 
footed pony  over  fir- 
scented  trails — to  lie 
back,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  great  generous  lap 
of  the  Rockies  and  live 
every  luxurious,  glori- 
ous minute. 

Valley  maintains  its 
Eastern  Headquarters  in 
New  York  at  70  East 
45th  Street  where  you 
can  secure  full  informa- 
tion about  the  hospital- 
ity of  this  famous 
Ranch.  Drop  in  for  a 
chat,  write  or  telephone 
the  Secretary — VAnder- 
bilt  3-2335. 


Life  on  a  Dude  Ranch 

(Continued  from  page  59) 


A  Dude  Ranch  pack  outfit  fording  a  river  south  of  the  Glacier  Park  Region. 
A     typical     Dude     Ranch     activity.     Courtesy     Great     Northern     Railway 


several  points  north  of  the  Park, 
principally  at  the  Gallatin  Gateway, 
about  45  miles  by  the  Gallatin  High- 
way from  the  northwestern  park  en- 
trance. The  Burlington  road  taps  this 
territory  at  Cody,  Wyoming,  and  at 
Billings,  where  it  meets  the  Northern 
Pacific,  after  diagonally  traversing 
Wyoming  from  southeast  to  the 
northwest  at  Cody  near  the  Shoshone 
Canyon.  Southwest  of  this  region  and 
directly  south  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  is  the  famous  Jackson  Hole  and 
Jackson  Lake  Country,  and  the  Wind 
River  Mountain  Range.  Dude  Ranch- 
es are  abundant  around  the  eastern, 
southern  and  western  borders  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  from  there 
south  and  west  to  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  with  a  lesser  number  from 
the  Park  northwest  through  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains  toward  Pendleton  in 
Oregon  and  the  Columbia  River  Coun- 
try. The  Union  Pacific  after  passing 
through  southern  Wyoming  and 
Idaho,  reaches  the  Yellowstone  Park 


the  Southern  Pacific  occupy  the  south- 
western ranch  territory,  albeit  the 
Union  Pacific  operates  a  main  line 
from  Salt  Lake  City  down  through 
Utah  and  Nevada  to  Los  Angeles. 
There  is,  therefore,  ample  transporta- 
tion facility  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  New  York  and  all  East- 
ern and  Southern  cities  into  any  part 
of  these  cattle-grazing  plains,  the 
present  territory  of  about  400  Dude 
Ranches  which,  from  June  to  October, 
are  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of 
guests  at  from  $40.  to  $100.  a  week — ■ 
horses,  guides  and  excitement  in- 
cluded. 

Farther  north  than  the  territory 
just  defined,  lies  another  country — 
along  the  scenic  Great  Northern,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways — three  of  the  most 
enterprising  instruments  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  world,  and  operating  over 
regions  of  indescribable  natural  beau- 
ty, interest  and  rugged  grandeur. 
Here,    Dude    Ranch    life    is    not    as 


Typical    ranch   trading   post   with   a   wealth  of  Indian   wares   to  part   a   lady 
from  her  pin  money.  Here  one  can  buy  chaps,  spurs,  ropes,  blue 
shirts,    hoots   and   equipment    for   shooting   and    fishing 


jeans, 


BRAND 


at   Wesl   Yellowstone,  a  convenienl 

i    li   to  the  center  of  the   Park. 

The  I  i  Short  Line  of  the  Union 

ii  extends  into  the  Pen- 

■  hing  region  and  beyond. 

The  Rock  Island,  the  Santa  Fe  and 


prevalent  as  in  southern  latitudes.  In 
their  stead  are  some  of  the  finest 
American  and  Canadian  lake  and 
mountain  resort  hotels,  with  golf. 
fishing,  winter  sport,  mountaineering. 
(Con tinned  on  page  04) 


SEE 

BONNIE  SCOTLAND 


AND  TRAVEL  BY 
A  WORLD  FAMOUS  TRAIN 

♦ 

Take  the  FLYING  SCOTSMAN  ... 
superb  train  of  modern  luxury  ...  at 
10.0  a.m.  any  week-day  from  King's 
Cross  Station  (London)  and  in  just  8>4 
hours  you  will  be  in  Edinburgh.  Glori-  9 
ous  Edinburgh.. .Athens  of  the  North 
they  call  it  .  .  .  well  named  too  .  .  . 
the  rugged  beauty  of  the  castle  high 
upon  the  rock  is  not  excelled  by  the 
Acropolis.  When  you  have  seen  and 
left  the  beauty  of  Edinburgh,  go  north 
to  mighty  Stirling  .  .  .  then  further  to 
Balmoral,  highland  home  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  Scotland  makes  poets... 
you  will  knowwhy  whenyou  haveseen 
the  glorious  Trossachs  and  the  West- 
ern Highlands  .  .  .  Scotland  makes 
golfers,  too  .  .  .  you  will  understand 
this  also  when  you  have  played  at 
St.  Andrews.  Call  or  write  for  new 
descriptive  booklet  5. 


COMMUNICATE  WITH  KETCHAM 

General  Agent 
1 1  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


LONDON 

AND  NORTH  EASTERN 

RAILWAY 

OF    ENGLAND    AND    SCOTLAND 
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Ideally  located 
on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue  at  the 
entrance  to 
Central  Park, 
The  Plaza  and 
The  Savoy- 
Plaza  offer 
the  highest 
standards  of 
hospitality  .  .  . 
everything  to 
make  your  visit 
an  enjoyable 
one. 


Reservations  for 
the  National  Hotel 
of  Cuba,  Havana 
may  be  made  at 
The  Plaza  and 
The  Savoy-P!a2a, 
New  York,  and  at 
the  Copley-Plaza 
Boston. 
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HENRY  A.  ROST 
President 
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OF 
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THE 


M  BASSADOR 

U>axkjOb>erwu&  cut  5/ '^Sti. 

Sea,  QsucfeleAs    CLtlasitic,  City   O'aJsrbJjeajch, 


FRED  STERRY 

President 

JOHN  D.  OWEN 

Manager 
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E  WALKS  UP  TO  GREET  YOU 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  HIM  MOST 

A  pass-book  to  travel  service  in  foreign  lands  ...  an 
insured  currency,  speaking  the  language  of  stores, 
hotels,  and  restaurants  authoritatively  .  .  .  the  Blue 
Travelers  Cheques  of  the  American  Express  Company. 

Tbese  Blue  Express  Cheques  provide  more  than 
protection  for  your  money.  They  deliver  to  your 
command  all  the  vast  machinery  of  the  American 
Express  Service: 

AT  HOME  .  .  .  the  travel  man  who  helps  you  plan 
your  tour,  buys  your  steamer  and  railway  tickets, 
reserves  your  hotel  rooms  by  cable  or  mail,  advises 
you  what  to  see,  where  to  go  and  why,  and  mean- 
while leaves  you  free  to  run  your  business,  buy  your 
gowns,  and  pack  your  trunks. 

ABROAD  .  .  .  the  interpreter  who  meets  you  at 
the  foreign  dock,  pilots  you  through  customs,  threads 
the  mazes  of  the  railway  system  for  you,  and  habitu- 
ally walks  up  to  you  and  greets  you  in  English  when 
you  need  him  most. 

What  American  traveler  will  ever  forget  the 
American  Express,  11  Rue  Scribe,  Paris?  The  best 
known  address  in  the  travel  world. 

And  the  American  Express  Service  keeps  ready  for 
you  travel  havens  in  25  foreign  countries  on  5  con- 
tinents ...  to  smooth  the  way  for  you  as  a  holder  of 
Blue  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 

When  travel  calls,  draw  upon  the  friendly  counsel 
of  the  travel  men  in  the  Ameri- 
can Express  office  nearest  to  you. 

It  will  mean  that  ...  in  every 
American  Express  office  along 
your  travel  pathway  you  will  find 
...  a  helpful  friend  and  counselor. 

American  Express 
Company 

WORLD       SERVICE       FOR       TRAVELERS 

American  Express  Company  31 

65  Broadway,  New  York       599  Market  St.  at  2nd,  San  Francisco 
70  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago   603-8  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  send  me  information  on  a  trip  to 

leaving  about lasting. 

Name Addresi 


TRAVELERS  tHEQUES,  TRAVEL  SERVILE 
HERE  ANO  EVERYWHERE 
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ieGO 

EMPRESS 

to  the  ORIENT... 

for  the  thrill  of  speed 

•  Tokio's  Imperial  Palace,  Peiping's  Temple 
of  Heaven,  Hong  Kong's  Repulse  Bay . . .  the 
whole  fascinating  Orient  is  days  nearer  via  the 
great  White  Empresses. 

Sail  on  the  mammoth  new  Empress  of 
Japan,  26,000  gross  tons,  39,000  displacement 
tons,  23-knots  speed.  Enjoy  her  1931  travel 
luxury.  Or  choose  her  sister-ship  in  luxury, 
Empress  of  Canada.  These  are  the  largest,  fast- 
est liners  on  the  Pacific,  offering  cuisine  that 
trans-Pacific  travelers  talk  about  ...  service 
they  meet  in  the  Orient's  best  homes. 

via  IIO\0 I.I  I.I '  ...  or  Direvt  Express 

•  Two  Empress  routes!  Both  from  Vancouver, 
where  trains  go  to  ship's  side,  and  Victoria. 
On  the  Hawaii  Route,  Empress  of  Canada  and 
Empress  of  Japan,  connecting  at  Honolulu 
with  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  sailings. 
On  the  Speedway  Express  Route,  direct  to 
Yokohama  in  10  days,  Empress  of  Asia  and 
Empress  of  Russia,  famous  "commuter"  liners. 

Also,  "Empress"  Cabin  . . .  offering  cuisine 
and  service  truly  Empress  in  manner,  yet  at 
much  lower  rates.  Also  "Tourist"  and  "Third." 

Independent  travel-touring  round  the  world 
.  .  .  Orient  conducted  tours  with  Canadian 
Pacific's  veteran  travel  "know-how." 

Loweost  Hound  Trip  Simim  er  Tares! 

"First"  from  $450  .  .  .  "Cabin"  from 

$285 

Information,  booklets  with  itineraries  and 
rates,  also  reservations  from  your  own  agent  or 
Canadian  Pacific:  NewYork,Chicago,Montreal 
and  32  other  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

^tf^^TO  THE 

OmeriT 

f^anadian 
1  ai'ifii* 

WOUI.irs  GREATEST  TRAVEL  SYSTEM 
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Life  on  a  Dude  Ranch 

(Continued  from  page  92) 
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A  typical  recreation  cabin  in  the  Northwest  Dude  Ranch  country.  Here  be- 
fore an   open   fire  one  may  enjoy  music,  books  or  indoor   games.  Courtesy 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 


canoeing,  bear,  goat  and  sheep  hunt- 
ing activities  in  their  season.  Glacier 
National  Park,  on  the  American  side 
of  the  border,  and  Waterton  Lakes 
National  Park  on  the  Canadian  are 
very  popular,  and  beyond  them  lies 
that  wonderful  region  of  nature's  mar- 
vels— the  Lake  Louise  Country  west 
of  Calgary,  and  the  great  Jasper 
National  Park,  dwarfing  all  other  for- 
est reserves  in  the  Northwest.  Far 
beyond,  yet  still  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  where  H.R.H.,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  operates  a  cattle  ranch,  lies 
the  Wood  Buffalo  Park,  dedicated  to 
the  propagation  and  preservation  of 
that  noble  animal  which  our  early 
pioneers  and  the  earlier  Indians  wan- 
tonly slaughtered  almost  to  extinc- 
tion. Through  this  far-north  territory, 
west  of  Lake  Athabaska.  runs  the 
Peace  River,  the  thrill  and  pride  of 


tana  they  like  the  term  "Dude 
Ranch",  and  accord  it  the  same  re- 
spect they  offer  the  term  "Cow 
Ranch".  The  most  constant  daily  ac- 
tivity of  all  western  ranches  is.  of 
course,  riding  horses  and  cow  ponies. 
You  go  everywhere  ahorse — seldom 
anywhere  afoot,  albeit  you  can  walk 
your  legs  off  if  you  want  to  do  so.  But 
the  horse  is  your  rapid  ranch  transit. 
and  you  are  assigned  a  horse  that 
suits  your  taste  and  training  as  soon 
as  you  become  a  ranch  guest.  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  are  the  principal 
guest  ranch  states  of  the  Southwest. 
On  the  northern  plains,  from 
Nebraska  to  the  Canadian  border,  the 
operating  cattle  ranches  geared  for 
the  accommodation  of  guests  are  our 
most  popular  summer  Dude  Ranch 
resorts.  They  now  entertain  many 
thousands  of  men,  women,  boys  and 


The  beautifully  flowered  and  fragrant  patio  of  a  Dude  Ranch  near  Alcalde, 
New  Mexico.  Courtesy  Santa  Fe  Railway 


hardy.  Whitewater  sportsmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

The  Santa  Fe.  Southern  Pacific  and 
Roek  Island  railroads  likewise  oper- 
ate in  a  region  of  many  guest  ranches, 
some  of  them  quite  elaborate  in  plant 
and  equipment.  A  few  of  these  ranch- 
es resent  the  term  "Dude  Ranch". 
Their  literature  slaps  you  on  the  wrist 
and  states: "This  is  not  a  Resort,  a 
Dude  Ranch  or  a  Sanatorium.  This 
is  a  Cow  Ranch  with  guest  accommo- 
dations". Hut  in  Wyoming  and  Mon- 


girls  seeking  "something  different", 
something  more  like  a  concussion 
than  a  tame,  well-behaved  throb.  Un- 
til a  few  years  ago  only  men  and 
adolescent  youths  spent  their  sum- 
mers on  ranches  and  joined  the  cow- 
boys in  their  work  and  play.  Now  all 
the  big  and  little  members  of  a  virile 
family  frequently  put  up  at  Dude 
Ranches  year  after  year. 

For  those  who,  while  staying  at  a 
cattle  ranch  from  two  to  ten  weeks, 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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DOWN 


to   the  sea 


\^  here  the  Mind  blows  free. 
Breathe  deep  the  elean  fresh  air. 
Relax  in  the  friendly  hospitality 
and  comfort  of  Chalfonte-Had- 
don  Hall.  The  children  can  amuse 
themselves  in  Sandy  Cove  .  .  . 
their  very  own  playroom.  You 
can  snooze  in  the  sun,  or  indulge 
in  your  favorite  amusements, 
content  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  contentment,  for  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  is  as  delightful  to 
children  as  it  is  to  grown-ups. 
Send  the  whole  family  down  to 
the  sea  for  a  healthful  and  zeslf ul 
vacation.  Write  for  further  in- 
formation. 
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A  cardial  welcome  is  extended  by  the  FIFTH  AVENUE 
HOTEL  to  the  sophisticated  traveler  and  connoisseur 
of  comfortable  living.  Conveniently  located  on  the 
famous  Avenue,  adjacent  to  Washington  Square,  a  note 
of  reposeful  charm  and  historical  significance  is  added. 
Attractively  furnished  or  unfurnished  rooms  with  bath 
and  serving  pantry.  Furnished  or  unfurnished  apart- 
ments consisting  of  Salon,  one  or  two  bedrooms,  bath 
and    serving    pantry,    including    hotel    service. 

Complete  comfort,  full  value,  service  and 
efficiency  are  assured  under  the  ownership- 
management    of 

MORRIS    WHITE    HOLDING    COMPANY,    INC. 

O.    Wintrab,    Managing    Director 

FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 

24  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City        _ 


Dude  Ranch  Life 

(Continued  from  page  94) 
wish  to  do  some  real  fishing  in  the 
Madison  River  of  Montana  and  in 
other  white  water  that  is  faster  than 
fish — the  rainbow  trout,  lochleven, 
silver,  mackinaw,  cutthroat,  native 
mountain  brook,  grayling  and  white- 
fish — on  ranches  in  the  states  of  Col- 
orado, Wyoming,  Montana  and  Idaho 
are  always  a  gratifying  sportsman's 
opportunity.  The  plains  are  there  in 
their  most  profound  character.  The 
Indians  and  mountains,  valleys,  gaps 
and  gulches;  the  roundups,  calf- 
branding  and  rodeos;  the  rivers, 
brooks,  lakes  and  duck  marshes  are 
there.  The  feeding  grounds  and  roost- 
ing beds  of  wild  geese  are  there.  The 
grouse,  prairie  hen,  partridge,  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  pheasants  are  there. 
The  silver  tip  grizzly  and  black  bear, 
the  elk,  moose,  antelope,  muledeer, 
sheep,  goats,  cougar,  lynx,  wildcat, 
wolf  and  coyote  are  there  to  test  the 
skill  and  energy  of  fellows  who  have 
as  much  iron  in  their  blood  as  they 
lug  on  their  shoulders.  The  Montana 
and  Idaho  air  west  of  the  Rockies 
is  as  exhilarating,  clear  and  fragrant 
as  anywhere  on  the  Continent.  You 
feel  like  doing  something  every  mo- 
ment of  the  day,  and  you  generally 
find  yourself  doing  it  from  the  morn- 
ing bell  to  bedtime. 

What  was  in  an  earlier  day  a  wide 
stage  of  dramatic  frontier  events  in 
the  Greater  Yellowstone  Country,  is 
now   a   vacation   paradise.    In   these 
valleys  and  mountain  passes  Indian 
tribes    once    fought   each   other   and 
scalped    the    pioneer    who    intruded 
upon    them    in    his    ponderous    and 
crunching   covered   wagon.   Some   of 
the  white  man's  early  forts  remain; 
but    many   have    dissolved   into   the 
ghost  stories  of  the  West.  Beside  the 
trails  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Jim  Bridger 
and   John    Colter,    are    the   villages, 
towns  and  cities  of  today.  The  Vigil- 
antes who   once  carried   the  law  at 
the  end  of  a  noosed  rope  and  pluck- 
ed cattle  thieves,  murderers,  bandits 
from  their  strongholds  in  the  wilder- 
ness   around    Jackson    Hole    in    the 
Teton  Mountains,  have  been  succeed- 
ed by  orderly  systems  of  civic  tran- 
quility.   Granite    Peak,    12.S42    feet, 
the    highest    mountain   in    Montana, 
and    Mt.    Wood,    Mt.    Hogue    and 
Mystic  Mountain,  all  of  the  famous 
Beartooth  Range,  are  as  wild  or  as 
placid  in  their  majesty  as  ever.   In 
the  Absaroka  Forest,  the  Rockies  car- 
ry on  in  the  olden  way  with  their 
thousand  glorious  changes  of  aspect 
every  day.  Here  the  Crow  Indians  had 
their  happy  hunting  ground  when  the 
buffalo   and   buffalo    "chips"    dotted 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  great  plains 
around  the  Absaroka.  Then  came  the 
builders — the  white  men  seeking  to 
make  the  West  the  productive  empire 
it  is  today.  And  among  them  was  a 
young  man  of  destiny  who  wandered 
all  over  that  Crow  territory,  hunting 
bear,  cougar,  wolves  and  other  preda- 
tory animals.  Thus  he  rebuilt  himself 
into  the  stature  of  a  strong  and  reso- 
lute man  out  where  nature  had  a  heal- 
ing way  and  a  spirit  that  bred  aspira- 
tion   and    action.    That    was    Teddy 
Roosevelt,   a   rancher   on   the   Little 
Missouri,  at  Medora.  North  Dakota. 
The  railroads  mentioned  herein  will 
send  readers  the  fullest  information 
concerning  guest  ranches  in  our  west- 
ern,     southern     and      northwestern 
states,    and   in    Canadian    provinces. 
Everyone  contemplating  a  visit  to  a 
guest  ranch  should  obtain  such  pub- 
lications. Beautifully  illustrated,  they 
provide  a  thrilling  picture  of  Dude 
Ranch  life. 
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M^S    People     cross     the    Aflantic 

\\lrn     V'a       Cunard      in     far      larger 

V    numbers     than     by   any    other 

line  or  group  of  lines  .  .  .  nave  been 

doing  so  consistently  tor  years. 

This  enduring  and  persistent  prefer- 
ence is  founded  upon  many  things, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  value  .  .  . 
value  from  every  viewpoint  of  dis- 
tinctive service,  comfort,  atmosphere. 

Always  Cunard  has  stood  as  a  sym- 
bol of  excellence  .  .  .  excellence  bred 
of  91  years  of  steamship  manage- 
ment ...  of  catering  to  the  individual 
needs  and  tastes  of  millions  of 
ocean    voyagers. 

Aboard  Cunarders  you  will  find  the 
unlimited  a  la  carte  menu,  at  no 
extra  cost . .  .  the  deftness  of  stewards 
long  trained  in  Cunard  traditions, 
stewards  who  lilce  all  the  Cunard 
staff,  speak  your  own  language. 

The  time-saving  feature  of  Cunard 
ships  is  a  matter  of  days  .  .  .  not 
hours,  due  to  the  unparalleled  fre- 
quency of  the  Cunard  Service  .  .  . 
123  bailings  to  Europe  between 
April  1st  and  mid-August.  A  sail- 
ing exactly  to  suit  you  .  .  .  when 
you  want  it  .  .  .  with  a  choice  of 
every  type  of  accommodations,  from 
the  super-luxurious   to   the    modest. 

Not  content  with  past  glories 
and  achievements  .  .  .  Cunard 
announces  the  building  of  the 
new  Super-Cunarder  that  will 
write  a  fresh  chapter  in  the 
history    of     transatlantic    travel. 

Carry  your  funds  in  Cunard   Travellers'  Cheques 

Your    Local    Agent    or    The    Cunard    Steam 
Ship    Co.,    Ltd.,   25    Broadway,    New    York 

CUNARD 
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offers  a 

Home  Study  Course  in 

DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING 

by  the 
A.  K.  Cross  Vision-Training  Method 

"  '"THIS    does    for  drawing  and   painting 

J_  what    electricity    has    done    for    light 

and  power."  Journal  of  Education.  It  is  the 

only  method  that  offers  the  home  student 

power   to   do   original   work   from   nature. 


Columbia  University 

University    Extension 

Home  Study  Dept..   New  York 

Please  send  me  complete  informs-  ^^gigy 
Hon  about  the  Home  Study  Course  in  Drawing 
and  Painting  by  the  A.  K.  Cross  Vision- 
Training  Method. 

Aits  Dec.  5-31 


Name 

Address 


THE 

Pennsylvania  Academy 

OF  THE 

Fine  Arts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets 
Philadelphia 

Oldest  Fine   Arts   School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET 

Address  Eleanor  A.  Fraser,    Curator 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange 

11  Wall  Street 

New  York 

578  Madison  Ave. 
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Kansas  City 

112  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago 
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ndependence 
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Ind. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Oklahoma  C 
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Wichita          Indianapolis 

Montreal 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

Tulsa           Rockford,  III.           Evanston,  III. 

South  Bend            Evansville, 

Ind. 
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LET  US  HELP  YOU 

CANCER  in  its  early  stages  is  often  curable  when  properly 
treated.  If  you  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  you  have  cancer, 
consult  a  physician  at  once.  The  odds  are  against  your  having  can- 
cer, but  why  take  a  chance?  Why  wait  until  it  maybe  too  late?  Follow 
the  advice  of  your  own  doctor,  or  of  your  local  Cancer  Committee. 

FOR  FREE  INFORMATION  WRITE,  CALL  OR  TELEPHONE  TO 

The  New  York  City  Cancer  Committee 
34  East  75th  Street  •  RHinelauder  4-0435 

If  not  <t  resident  of  New  York  City  —  writ*  to  the 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  N.  Y.  C. 
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When  one  goes  many  places  •  •  •  and 
has  many  things  to  do 


Bridges 


receptions    .    .    .    luncheons    .    .    •    teas 


.   .   .   What  a  multitude  of  things  a    woman   must   get 


around  to!  Nowadays  a  personal  ear  is  almost  imperative 


—  and  Avhat  a  pleasant  necessity  that  can  he  when  one 


can  choose  the  new  Chevrolet!     Fisher  Body  designers 


have  drawn  on  their  long  experience  in  mie-car  styling 


to  give  this  new  Chevrolet  just  that  hint  of  distinction 


and  touch  of  charm  which  women  most  prize  in  their 


personal  possessions.    And  another  very  important  thing 


—  Chevrolet   engineers   have    seen   to   it    that   the   new 


Chevrolet  Six  is  a  car  of  the  utmost  mechanical  integrity 


-extremely  reliable  and  surprisingly  efficient. ...  In  fact, 


there  are  so  many  attractive  qualities  about  this  very 


smart,  verv  inexpensive  automobile  that  it  has  heeorne 


-quite    naturally  —  a    most    popular    personal    car    for 


women  who  go  many  places  and  have  many  things  to  do. 


Inset  shores  top  lotrered 

The  new  Convertible  Cabriolet.       Chevrolet  prices  range  from  $475  to  $650,  f.  o.  b.  Hint.  Michigan.      Special  equip 


flit  extra.      Chevrolet   Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


NEW    CHEVROLET    SIX 


Thf  Grvttr  Amvrivan  Value 


P    K    O    l>    U    C   T         OF         G    E    N    E    K    A    L         M    O    T   O    14    S 


Sunshine   Mellows 
Heat  Purifies 


LUCKIES  are 
always  kind  to 
your    throat 


Everyone  knows  that  sunshine 
mellows  -that's  why  the  "TO  ASTI NG" 
process  includes  the  use  of  the  Ultra 
Violet  Rays.  LUCKY  STRIKE -made  of 
the  finest  tobaccos— the  Cream  of  the 
Crop -THEN -"ITS  TOASTED"- an 
extra/  secret  heating  process.  Harsh 
irritants  present  in  all  raw  tobaccos 
are  expelled  by  "TOASTING/7  These 
irritants  are  sold  to  others.  They  are 
not  present  in  your  LUCKY  STRIKE.  No 
wonder  LUCKIES  are  always  kind  to 
your  throat. 


The  advice  of  your  physician  is:  Keep  out 
of  doors,  in  the  open  air,  breathe  deeply; 
take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  mellow  sun- 
shine, and  have  a  periodic  check-up  on  the 
health  of  your  body. 


It's  toasted 

Your  Throat  Protection  — 
against  irritation  —  against  cough. 


TUNE  IN- 
The  Lucky  Strike 
Dance  Orches- 
tra, efcry  Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and  Saturday 
evening  over 
N.B.C.  networks 
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